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1977 


August 29 


August 30 


August 31 


t September 1-3 


September 5 


September 6 


b T 
| This calendar is subject to change 

The registration procedure and the 
which is available well in advance of each semester 


hy, 
vlasses 


FALL SEMESTER 

Orientation begins for students from foreign countries and 
for freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Registra- 
tion Program 

Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration Program 
Orientation begins for transfer students 

Placement tests and advising for transfer students 
Advising for sophomores, juniors, and seniors in the School 
of Government and Business Administration 

Registration; application for February graduation due as 
part of registration 

Labor Day (holiday) 

On-campus classes begin 


hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE 


General Information 


Number of On-campus Students 


On-campus Undergraduates 


Geographical Origin of Students 


1077.7 


8 Tuition 


Number of Full-time Faculty 


Number of Part-time Faculty 


Residence Hall Space 


Room and Board 


Undergraduate Accounting 


Anthropology, 


majors 


Theory 


ition, th 


of Pul 


School lic and Inter! 


ATE 


American Civilization, 


Applied Mathematics, 


Botany, Business Administration, Cartography Chemistry Chinese Languag 
and Literature, Civil | neering, Cl ıl Archeology and Anthropolog 
Classical Archeology a Cl 5 al Humanities, Computer Scienc 
Dramatic Art, East Asian Studies (China and Japan), Economics, Electric 
Engineering, Elementary Educat English Literature, Environmental Studie 
Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography Geolog 


Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisu 
Stu Internationa Affairs, Journalism Judaic Studies, Latin America 
Stud Law Enforcement, Mathematical Statistics, Mathemat Mechan 

Er eering, Medical Technology, Midd! ol Educatio Music Applie 


schoo jJ Gov nm 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT) 


Private, nonsect: coeducational, 


1821 


‘wman, 


founded 


Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


16,563 (9,793 men, 6,770 women) 


5,572 (3,051 men, 2,521 women} 


50 states, District of Columbia, 147 
countries 


Undergraduate: $2,800 for two 


semesters; graduate: $105 for each 


semester hour (see pages 28-29) 
1,000 (81% with doctoral degrees) 


390 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Vashington) 


2,130 


Cost varies from $1,690 to $2,020 fo 
the academic year (see page 60) 


American Literatur 
Applied. Statistics, Art History 


aini 
Biolog 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The 
Columbian College in the District of ( nbia. The me of the institution 
was changed in 1873 to Ci bi: I 
Washington University. The debt of th« 
whose name it bears, is an intangible 

George Washineton, as President and 


sisted upon the establishment of a nati 


sity and in 1904 to The George 


orge Washington, 


There he hoped that, while being instru ind sciences, stu- 
dents from all I v would acq the habits of good 
citizenship, throw lices and g it first hand a knowl 


an government. To 


edge of the practi 


pra 


further the materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty 


shares of The Potomac Company, “towards the 1 int of a University 
to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to 
extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Congress never extended a “fos- 


tering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and Wash- 


ington's bequest became worthless 


l 


Fully conscious of Washington's pes, but motivated primarily by a 
great missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedi 


blishment 


cated minister: nd lavmen sponsored a 


Li " 
of a college in the District of Columb zeal and 


energy of the Reverend Li i 2 P the 7 Faar for the purchase of 
a site and petitioned Congrešs for a charter. After much delay and amend- 
ment, Congress granted a cl or which was approved by President 
Monroe m February 9. 1821 safe, tł ( Pot 
Character it provided ''T t person JE I 
! = 
e capable of being elected t I f 
President, Profes: rut uj t inci 
i E < 3 
ege or P of the T P Y nitioc T ivé 
Or or on aci f his sentin s of 1 
Durine 1 i wl titut s ( mbian 


ies were centered on College Hill a tract ol forty-six and 


a half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ex 
tending no from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road 
The Me | vas located downtown. For the better part of the 
Columbian Univ: itv period. the b of the Universitv were situated 


along H Street between Thirteenth nd | fteenth Streets 

During the last half-century the Ur , ' ae SSE 3 nt has been de 
Veloped in that section of the 1 First Ward famil known as “Foggy 
Bottom," | Nineteenth and Twent rth Stréets, south of Perin- 


etweel! 


Sylvania Avenue. The area has many reminder f historic interest to 
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the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 E 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadi 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and E 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the s 
of the National University he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “t 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it h 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the nation’s capital with 
view toward meeting the changing needs of society while continuing 
pursue the traditional principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all t 
resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemin 
tion. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations 
one of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of tl 
University to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relatio 
ship to the nation's capital and the Washington community in continui! 
the development of a great nationally and internationally oriented ul 
versity. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the ché 
lenge to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extef 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarié 
and coeducational. | 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the pé 


sonal character and academic qualifications of the candidates. | 
A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total progral 
of the University. . 


Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and tl 
utilization for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and mall 
rials available in the nation's capital are basic to the continuous dl 
velopment of the University's educational program. , 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the applicati 
of high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement 1 
all students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, al 


major missions of the University. ! 
A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integ 
part of the University program. [ 


The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of ; 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by ij 
capacity to supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teachilf 
and research which it espouses. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


jHE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


t 
‘yeorge Washington University includes 12 colleges, schools and divisions, 
is follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in 
he arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
lachelor of Science. The College also provides prelegal and premedical 
rograms, and the preprofessional work required for admission to the 
ichool of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has aca- 
lemic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
lssociate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bache- 
br of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science and Bachelor of 
jcience in Oeanography. These off-campus programs are administered 
ly the College of General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and 
lesearch leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Masters of Arts in 
Jpecial Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master 
ff Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
Master of Science in Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies 
Ind Master of Science in Special Studies are also available through off- 
lampus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 
| The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to 
e degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of 
Medicine. 
| The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of 
uris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of 
Comparative Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; 
Ind special programs in Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading 
o the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engi- 
leering, electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. Graduate 
rograms lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The 
school has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading 
o the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
ind Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are administered by 
he College of General Studies. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the 
legrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Hu- 
nàn Kinetics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees 
Í Master of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education 


—— 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


Mu in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
edicine 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


oc in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and 

Sens of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and 
"or of Philosophy 

The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 

*Taduate School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Administra- 

ion in Offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts 
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Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Ec 
cation is also available through off-campus programs administered by t 
College of General Studies 

The School of Government and Business Administration* offers und 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business A 
ministration and Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administratia 
graduate programs leading to the. degrees of Master of Arts in Gover 
ment, Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master. of Busine 
Administration, Master- of Public. Administration, ‘Master of Urban .à 
Regional Planning; the Post-master's Graduate Certificate in. Health Ca 
Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration ai 
Doctor of Public. Administration. The School also has academic jurisdi 
tion over off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
Science in Administration and Master of Science in Administration, The 
sig Bay $e nig et administered by the College of General Studie 

The School. of Public and International Affairs* offers undergradua 
programs leading to ta degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate prograr 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an ol 
campus: program. leading ‘to. the. degree of Master of Science in -Inte 
national Affairs. 

The College of General. Studies supplements the adult education pr 
gram of the University through: campus and off-campus. study; confe 
ences, seminars, and special projects; and continuing education and ng 
credit) programs. This. College also ‘administers: the. off-campus progran 
over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Scho 
of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, tl 
School.of Education, and the School of Government and Business Admi 
istration have academic jurisdiction. 

The Division of Unive rsity Students makes available courses for. sti 
dents not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Experimental: Programs 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediti 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Second: ary School 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatid 

Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association 6 
American Law Schools and is ipproved by the Section of Legal Educ 


tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. Th 
School of Medicine and Health S iences is a member of the Associatid 
of American Medical C olleges and is one of the medical colleges whi 


have been continuously approved by the American Medical Associatigl 


* The National. Law Center coc )perates with the School of Public and International Affairs, & 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administ 
tion in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of AM 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Ipurricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science in civil, elec- 
ical and mechanical engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council 


harter mem 
t 


pr Professional Development, The. School of Education i 
der of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is 
(ccredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
yor its bachelor's and master's degree programs. The School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration h: ied full membership in the 
Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges. of Business Administration since 
; for Public Administra- 
the American As- 


1961. It joined the Council on Graduat 
pon in 1966, In 1968, the School be 
jembly of Collegiate Schools of Busin ns in accounting 
#atisfy the educational requirements ublic Accountant 
ind the Certified Management Accountant professional examinations. The 
rogram in hospital administration is accredited by the National Accredit- 
mg Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree | is recognized by 
jhe American Institute of Planners. The D« partmer 
Ipproved list of the American Chemical Society. 1 


hemistry is on the 


ie graduate program in 


[linical. psychology in.the Departm logy is on the approved 
Ist of the American Psychological The n speech 
pathology and audiology is accredit. ion uning Board 
pf the American Boards of Examiners Patt Audiology. 


| 


! 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


i 


[n accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in con- 


lormity with federal laws and regulati« Ge Washington University 
Hoes not discriminate against a \ I t ses of sex, race, color, 
religion or national origin in any of its « or employment pro 
Brams or activities. Federal regulations imple ig Title IX of the 


Education Amendments of 1972 call for an explicit statement that the 
requirement not to discriminate on the basis of sex extends to employ- 


ment in and admission to such p: ; ] f 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
regulations conce rning d edu )I ployment pro- 


prams and ai Assistant 
20052, or to 


he Department of Health, 


Ss May 


the Director of the Office of Civil 
Education, and Welfare. 


LOCATION 


The | 


" 


Jniversity is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the 
White House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the De 


i partment of the 
S erior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy of 
?Clences, and the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Univers 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of t 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the National Law Center, and the Schc 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain approximately 700,000 volumes, to which a 
added some 40,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Ui 
versity appropriation provide books in the fields of American civilizatic 
American literature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the soc 
sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. T 
libraries currently receive about 7,500 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at t| 
library service desks. 

The library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recré 
tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of tl 
library is given upon request by the reference librarians. The library e 
deavors to assist students and all members of the University to use tl 
rich library resources of Washington and the unusual opportunities thi 
offer for extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are mai 
tained with other libraries in the city and thoughout the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Libra 
of the District of Columbia and its branches, and many of the speci 
collections of the government departments. Graduate students at Geor,| 
Washington University may, upon application, be issued a Consortiu 
library card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of tl 
other Consortium Institutions. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board | 
Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio membé 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 


Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., ].D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

j Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


Katharine Graham, B.A. 


1 
| 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
| 


Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 


Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


| L.A. Jennings 


David M Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Melvin R: Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 


| "Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 


Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
| Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 


| Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 


S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E, 
*Glen A, Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 


Stephen R, Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
“Joseph S, Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 
Honorary Trustees 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Harry F. Duncan 


Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
John K. McKee 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 


Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


Charles E. Smith 


Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Lloyd B. Wilson 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


* 
Alumni trustee 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 
The University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Phillip Donald Grub, D.B.A., Special Assistant to the President for Inter- 
national Programs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Special Assistant to the President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, B.A., M:S., M.A., M.Phil., Assistant Provost for 
Affirmative Action 
Margaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Provost for Faculty Personnel 
and Academic Publications 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and As- 
sistant Treasurer 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Director of Business Affairs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
John Herbert Strandquist, B.A., Assistant Vice President for Employee 
Relations 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
Special Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Neal Barnett Berryman, B.B.A., Assistant Comptroller 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Presiderit for 
Student Affairs 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Cen- 
ter 

Patricia Jahn McMillen, M.A. in Ed., Advisor to International Students 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Interi ollegiate Athletics for Men; Directof 
of the Smith Center 

Naomi Barenberg Schaub, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. in Ed., Director of Interi ollegiate Athletics 
for Women 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D University Marshal 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Universitv Historian 

Gail Short Hanson, B.A., M.A., Dean of Students 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admi: 


sions 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of thé 
University, the Director of Admissions f the University ind the University brarian are 


ex officio members of all faculties of the olleges and hools of the University 


THE UNIVERSITY 


John Roland Wilson, M.A., Director of Public Relations 
Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., University Librarian 


The Colleges, Schools and Divisions 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of.the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E, Dean for Administrative 
Affairs of the Medical Center 

Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D.. Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medi 
cal Center 

Lawrence Thompson Bowles, B.A., M.S., M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic 
Affairs of the Medical Center 

Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Peter B. Vaill, B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration 

Burton Malcolm Sapin. Ph.D.. Dean of the Sc! l of Publ ind Interna 
tional. Affairs 

John Gage Allee jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Di n of University Students 

Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

William Francis Edward 1 ong, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Session: 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Director of the Divisi yn of Experimer ital 
Programs 

Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research ofthe Medical Center 

Michael McCally, M.D., Ph.D., As ite Dean for Allied Health Programs 
of the Medical Genter 

Robert Keimowitz, B.A., M.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs and 
Admissi jns, Medical Cente I 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B Associate Deai f the National Law 


Center for Graduate Studi Research, a Projects 
Harry Robert Page, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Acaden Affairs of the 


School of Government ar 1 Business Admini l 

Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Ass iate Dean of the College of General 
Studies i 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D, Associate Dean of the College of Genéral Studies 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant D« f Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

loseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge. Ph.D Assistant í f Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 

Arts and Sciences 
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Avery Delano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences | 

Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director of 
Education of the Medical Center 

Robert James Van Houten, M.D., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center 
for Graduate and Continuing Medical Education 

James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation 

Kurt John Darr, J.D., D.Sc., Assistant Dean of the School. of Government 
and Business Administration 

John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
and Business Administration 

Bjorn Karsten Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
Students 

Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 
for Continuing Education for Women 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, B.A., M.S., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer 
Sessions 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1976-77 


Committee on the Judicial System: G.J. Ginsburg (Chairman), M.G. Galla- 
gher, L.P. Ribuffo, Three Student Members 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals: R.S. Kuhn (Chairman), R.N. Dunn, 
J.C. Heddesheimer, N.K. Khatcheressian, Four Student Members 


Committee on Religious Life: J.G. Boswell (Chairman), R.H. Davison, J.A. 
Greenberg, R.G. Jones, R.E. Kennedy, Jr, H.M. Sachar, Five Student 
Members 


Committee on Student Publications: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), G. 
Bodnar, S.W. Burks, L. Lesko (ex officio), J. Murphy (ex officio), F.J. 
Naramore (ex officio), P. Robbins, W.F. Schmidt, H.E. Yeide, Jr., Six 
Student Members 


Committee on the University Bookstore: R.F. Dyer (Chairman), E.N. Albert, 
M.S. Hurwitz (ex officio), J.K. Kern, R. Munt (ex officio), Three Student 
Members 


Committee on Federal Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairman], 
H.F. Bright, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. Johnson (ex officio), C.D. Linton 
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Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), H. F. Bright, A.B. Cambel, 
R.H. Davison (ex officio), J. Eisenstein, D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Lange, F. 
Leonard, M.N. Rashid, D.G. White 


Committee on Sponsored Research: M. Ross (Co-chairman, Student Mem- 
ber), R.E. Darcy (Co-chairman), R.H. Davison, A.G. Hollinshead, C.J. Lange 
(ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio), B.I. Levy, A.W. Reitze, G.W. Smith, 
Five Student Members 


Committee on Research on Humans: J.W. Hillis (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, R.H. 
Davison (ex officio), C.J. Lange, B.I. Levy, A.E. Parrish, M.N. Rashid 


Committee on Animal Facilities: D. Smith (Chairman), E.N. Albert, E. Brad- 
ley, A.H. Desmond, C.J. Lange (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio), R.D. 
Walk, B.C. Zook 


Committee on University Parking:].C. Einbinder (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, 
Jr., C.E. Diehl (ex officio), R.R. Fox, J. Mello (ex officio), R. Munt (ex 
officio), D.C. Novak, M. Phelps, C.R. St. Cyr, J.H. Strandquist, Four Student 
Members 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1977-78 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams James Kenneth McDonald 
Frederick Amling tJohn Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
*Philip Stanley Birnbaum Judith Ann Abrams Plotz 
*Harold Frederick Bright Martha Norman Rashid 
Roderic Hollett Davison John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott S. David Rockoff 
Raymond Richard Fox *Burton Malcolm Sapin 
*Robert Gebhardtsbauer Stefan Otto Schiff 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg Teresa Moran Schwartz 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer Lois Green Schwoerer 
Peter Proal Hill Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass 
Robert Gean Jones *Henry Solomon 

John Kaye *Rodney Tillman 
*Robert Kramer *Peter B. Vaill 

Frederick Charles Kurtz Glenn Anthony Walker 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos Reuben Esselstyn Wood 
Lawrence Stephen Lessin Elyce Zenoff 
*Harold Liebowitz John Edmund Ziolkowski 


*Calvin Darlington Linton 


O'Neal Smalls, Parliamentarian 


* p — 
Ex officio member 
* Chairman of the Exec utive Committee 


ADMISSION 


The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted d 
the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accom 
panied by à $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study 
application fee.* The application fee is waived for graduates of this Uni 
versity applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and fo 
students applying for readmission who were registered as degree candi 
dates at the time of their last registration at this University and who hav 
not since registered at another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form. and complete cr 
dentials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admissio 
Specific dates are given in each section below. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an aca 
demic record which creates doubt of ability. to succeed in college or wh 
for any other reason, would not be an acceptable student.. In the selectio 
process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, 9 
national origin. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION? 


Forms for application for admission or readmission to undergraduate o 
nondegree status are available at and should be returned to the Office o 
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Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in a summ 
session should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high schoo 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and require 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wis 
to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than N 
vember 1. 


Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will m 
quire submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, a 
earlier decision will be given after September 1 to students whose applica 
tions become complete with se« ondary school records through the junid 
year and junior-year test scores, provided these records clearly establis 
admissibility. 

Early Admission Plan —Unusually well-prepared students who hav 
completed the junior year in high school may be considered for admi 
. Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Umi 
versity. 

t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bullet 


Tests required for admission and test application information are described. on page 74 a 
131-32. See pages 25-27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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sion. This plan is designed for those students who, in terms of academic 
preparation and emotional maturity, are ready to enter college. More 
often than not, students interested in early admission have substantially 
exhausted the high school offerings in several academic areas. For such 
students, remaining in high school for the senior year would not be in 
their best interest, nor in the best interest of the school 

To be considered for early admission, students must: 

1. meet most of the secondary school requirements for graduation and 
complete the University's required entrance units (see pages 68-69), 

2. have the unqualified recommendation of the sec ondary school princi- 
pal or counselor, 

3. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) 
from teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readi- 


ness to enter college, 

4. submit SAT or ACT scores. 

The student's chances for admission will be improved if scores of CEEB 
achievement tests or Advanced Placement Tests in subjects taken in the 
sophomore year are submitted 

Applicants from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
from. their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the princi- 
pal. This information should be supplied on a standard form used by the 
secondary school. 


Transfer Students 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit ap- 
plication and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, 
November 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and 
conduct, A student who has been academically dismissed or suspended 
more than one time normally will not be considered for admission. 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions oí higher learn- 
ing must request each registrar to mail direc tly to the Office of Admissions 
a transcript of his or her record, even though credits were not earned. 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 
or better in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time 
the application is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her 
high school record and College Entrance Examination Board or ACT test 
Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the appli- 
cant must request that the high school record be sent to the Office of 
Admissions. 


Advanced Tuition Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
required of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. 
This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall se- 
mester or until December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. 
The deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement j 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING | 
Where. there is no duplication involved either through coursework orf 
examination, advanced standing may be granted for work ituen 
completed at accredited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted 
only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this Uni-f 
versity and may be accepted provisionally. Work of low-pass grade (D or} 
the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. 

Except for students transferring to the School of Government and Busi-} 
ness Administration from a two-year or junior college, in which case noj 
more than 60 semester hours of credit may be assigned, there is no strict), 
limit to the total amount of credit that may be assigned. However, a 
student must satisfy the residence and course requirements for the degree 
sought at George Washington University. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of coursework earned, a maximum of 30 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University 
for each or any combination of the following except as noted: 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of four or five on 
the basis of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Edu- 
cational Testing Service at the student's request. Examinations passed with 
scores of three will be considered for credit or placement if the student 

arranges to have the examination paper sent to the Office of Admissions. 

The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secondary 

school in. May of each year. Normally only students who complete aP 
course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examina 

tion. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the ap-P 
plicant and should be made through the secondary school attended orf 
with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, Ad- 

vanced Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J: 08540, or Box 1025; 

Berkeley, Calif. 94701. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEI 
EXAMINATION PROGRAM (CLEP) 
| 
CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examina- 
tions, CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences and English composition4, 
CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific college-level I 
courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects 
Upon. admission to degree candidacy. credit is ass ined for the Generall: 
B 


Examinations, with the exception of the English cor iposition examination 
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assed at the 50th percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit 
the Subject Examinations passed 


assigned, with a few exceptions 

the level recommended in the College Board model policy. A candi- 

! I ; tana . 

ate for a degree from any school at this Universi y must seek depart- 
ental approval prior to taking the examination to receive credit for a 
LEP Subject Examination. Credit may not be earned by passing the 


4 
xamination after having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for 


1 
le examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
ade with the College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Ex- 


mination Program, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540.* 


'ECIAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


nent and Business 
ial. Departmental Exami- 


Xcept for students admitted to the School of 
dministration, credit may be assigned for S 


ations, see pages 75-70. 


REDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


Xcept for students enrolled in the School of Education or the School 
f Government and Business Administr: credit is assigned for 
Pproved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examinations 
assed with satisfactory scores 


REDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


xcept for:undergraduates admitted to the School of Education or the 
chool of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount 
f credit may be assigned for selected service school instruction received 
ince 1941, No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned for a com- 
ination of service schools and examinations referred to above; Veterans 
hould submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their 
erVice school records, indicating courses successfully completed with 
ufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation 


n 


/ Educational Experience in the Armed Forces 
DVANCED PLACEMENT 


\dvanced placement or waiver of a requir 


4818 Of scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examina- 


on Board as follows 


Achievement Test Minimum Score 
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European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40 
History and/or 71-72 
French 650 
German 600 
Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year langué 
Latin 600 | requirement P 
Russian 700 | 
Spanish 650 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Forms for application for a 
mission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of t 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George Washington Universil 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed applications and requests for fellot 
ship support must be submitted by February 15 (February 1 for stude 
in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall semest 
and by November 1 for the spring semester. Applications for gradual 
study are acceptable after these dates for admission in the correspondif" 
semester and will be reviewed if time permits and if space is available E 
the program desired. » 

School of Education—Forms for application for admission or readm 
sion are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Educatid 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. When completé 
these application forms should be submitted to this Office no later th 
June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester and Ap 
1 for the summer sessions. 

School of Government and Business Administration—Forms for app 
cation for admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Adm 
sions Office, School of Government and Business Administration, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, applic 
tion forms and supporting credentials for master's degree programs sho 
be submitted to this Office no later than April 1 for the fall semester, 
vember 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer session 
those for doctoral programs should be submitted by March 1 for the fi 
semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 for the sum 
sessions. Applicants who received their undergraduate degrees from fó 
eign universities must submit applications one month earlier in each cat 

School of Public and International Affairs—Forms for application fi 
admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Offic 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington Universit 
Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application forms sho 
be submitted to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for app 
cants for graduate fellowships or assistantships and foreign applicant! 
Admission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, including tra 
scripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examination sco 
and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


s 
t] 
ti 
A 
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v 
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S 
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* For detailed admission requirements, see the 


appropriate college or school in this Bulle! 
See pages 25-27 for admission requirements for st 


udents from foreign institutions. 


ADMISSION 
IVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION 


orms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
Iniversity Students are available at and should be returned to the Office 
f Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. *20052 
Vhen completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, 
hould be received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday 
efore the first dav of registration (see Calendar pages 5- 


7). To avoid 
aying a late registration fee, everv effort should be made to insure that 


ny required credential is in the Office of 1issions prior to registration 


io fee is charged for application for ad to this Division. For de- 
illed entrance requirements, see pages 175-7t 


Registration in a given course may be in this Division 


'hen space is needed for degree candidates. 


-EADMISSION 


. student previously registered the University who was not registered 


n campus during the immediately ster er session 
xcluded), must apply for readmi for plying are the 
ame as those for "Undergraduate Aí T3 et 20-21), or 
Graduate Admission see page 24 If the 1pplie as a degree 
andidate and was previously registered as a gree student, or if a 
tudent has attended one or more higher institutions while absent from 
le University, the student must have complete official transcripts sent 
) the appropriate office at this University from each institution attended. 


i«pplications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations 
urrently in effect 
l'he application fee is waived for students applying for readmission who 


l 


rero registered as degree candidates at f ist this 
Diversity and who have not reg anothe 

TUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 

‘pplication, required records, a t of English as í 
Oreign Language (see page 26) s je received 'rnationai 
tudents no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 
tudy in the School of Pul ind Int mal Affairs) for ti ill s 


lester and October 1 for the sprir semester 
George Washington University offers an English-language program for 
oreign students. 


t xh 
quired Records 


At the time the application is sent, students must request the educational 
1Stitution pr 


ju 
! previously atte end directly to the appropriate ad- 
Ussions office (see "Undergraduate Admission i 20-21, or “Graduate 
\dmission.” page 24), copies of official certificat ind records listing 
For detailed admission requirements, see tht propriate llege or school in this Bulletis 
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subjects studied, grades received, examinations taken and degrees 
ceived. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from all secondaf' 
Schools, colleges, and universities attended are required. Records 
state examinations and certificates are also required. These records b i 
come.the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in which the instituti i 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English! 
the copies which are sent should be accompanied by an English translatiob 


Language Tests E 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Telr 
of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible fi 


making arrangements for taking the test by addressing inquiries to the f 
lowing agencies: 


1. All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, amo 
Ireland): n 
CITO 
Postbus 1034 
Arnhem, The Netherlands 


2. All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel): 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 


3. Hong Kong: h 
Institute of International Education f 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor i 
5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 

4. India: ic 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ewing Christian College n: 
Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India r 

5. Republic of China: 
Language Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road - 
Taipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China f 


All other applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Te 
ing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540,. U.S.A. The completed application fomEl 
should be returned to the appropriate agency well in advance of t 

beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. T da 
test fee remitted with the application entitles the student to have the tef*8 
score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test $4?" 


English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admi i 
sion to George Washington University. 


The Bulletin of Information, obtainable 
scription of the test as well as rules re 
and the conduct of the test; lists of ex 


j ca 
without charge, contains a d 

garding application, fees, repo 
amination centers; examination date 
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d an application blank, On the application for the test, the student 
ould specify that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions office 
this University (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 20-21, or 
raduate Admission," page 24). 

In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student is required to take 
test in English as a second language prior to registration. Results of 
s test will determine the courses the student will be permitted to register 
' in the program of study. If the knowledge of English is inadequate 
enable the student to undertake any academic work, the student will 
t be permitted to register for any courses other than English and will 
required to study English on a full-time basis either at this University 
at a recognized language institution. 


‘ANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


r information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
other within the University, see page 48. 


* 


EGISTRATION 


e dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
Students cannot register for on-campus classes without a letter of ad- 
ssion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ses- 
n. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another 
titution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, 
division in which registered in this University. Registration in more 
in one college, school, or division of the University requires the written 
"mission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of 
dit for work done concurrently at another institution is at the discretion 
the appropriate committee. 


gibility for Registration 


gistration for the following categories of campus students is held on the 
ys of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is 
Spended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to 
ister. Registration in a given course may be denied students in the 
Vision of University Students when space is needed for degree 
ndidates. e 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
gible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
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Readmitted Studerit—A student previously registered in the Universi 
who was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semestj 
or summer session must apply'/for and receive a letter of readmission fra 
the appropriate admitting office before he or she is eligible for registratio 

Continuing Student-—The student registered for campus courses in ti 
immediately preceding semester or the summer session preceding the f$ 
semester is eligible to register assuming good standing and enrollment inj 
continuing program 


| 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals (See pages 47—48) 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking.courses at any of the other 
stitutions in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolit 
Area, Inc. (see pages 53-54), should consult the program announcements 
the other institutions. Consortium application forms and instructions m$ 
be picked up in the Office of the Registrar after obtaining registratit 
materials. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students mul 
obtain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the depaffr 
ment of the institution where the course is taught whether or not they a£! 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specii 
inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Q) 


e 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operatit 
of the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts fro 
alumni and friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 19 
summer sessions and the academic year 1977-78 (See page 31 for PM, 
Jected tuition increases for 1978-81.) - A 


PI 


Tuition Fees H 


^ undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the SCA 

of Education, the Se hool of Government and Business Administration, E 
nhi. 

v ool of Public and International Affairs; and for courses taken on camp 

y undergraduate 


ti 

students in the College of General Studies w 

Full-time program (12 or more semester hours), each semester $1,40% v 
Part-time Program, for each semester hour TU re 


Summe 


r Sessions, for 


each semester hour " 


` T 2 A d 
E " nt ind Bus ess Ad 

t} sche I Gover ne : 
hool of Education e Si nternat 21 Affairs; for 
inistration, and the Schoc no rum 7 PTE 1 for 
ose registered the L . Mat the College of 
urses taken on cam] Dy gradua 
eneral Studies ichs $ 105.00 

lent register 
18 which a studer € 
"nr h ^mester hour for whic! d. 
For each semester h gbe pt saoid 
. . . 1 ged all students reg 
niversity Center Fee harge 
le) d 
g "nours o on En 

ir students registered for 11 or mor 50.50 
Each semester pigs s 

! Vina th 11 semesti 
ir students registered for les : 
1 campus o: 4.75 

i 1 +} ct lent registers 

? } ter } r lor which t 
For each seme er nou 

" ntir us registration statu 4.75 
T students maintaining “con A 
Each semester 
dditional Course Fees / 
| certa ad 1 et 1 s , : 
larged ( f : 
mester ] ot WIS Ce dear ue apparatus is 
hen the tuition is paid this m Z5 ea. Hu a n3 
jainst the individual student € An ak DU Rs be re 
nount provided for in the labora y ; V e departmen 

s are € 

aired to pay suc! i n charges 


! 
ncerned 


raduation Fees 


$10.00 
ssociate in Arts : + D r's degrees s 
ichelor's Master's, Education Sp! . ae * Administration 25.00 
St-master's Graduate ( antiledte dmi FOR LA ORI: P pee 
'e for binding master 
'e for microfilm 


nation (doctoral 


Serv 60.00 


and 


esidence hall fees 


pecial Fees and Deposits 


10.00 
25.00 


Pplication fee (undergraduate degr 
Pplication fee 


(graduate degree car 


d each entering or 
dvanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable — ec 100.01 
readmitted full-ti undergi late’ stude e int for residen 
ousing deposit, nonrefundable. charged eat App! Paes, 100.00 
hall Space 


86.00-12.00 
dmission test | red) 


i 
€ " whe ' 


Payment of t 


Y tr 
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National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education 
degree candidates 9.00—13. 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated 
period 

Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Pay- 
ment of Fees," pages 31-32) 

Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum- 
brance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 
31-32) 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or 
for any other reason 

Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" 
status during any semester of absence from the University or after 
completion of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the of- 
ficial days of registration 

For special physical examination 

Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental exami- 
nation for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 
standing), waiver of requirement, or both 

For each waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 

English test for foreign students (when required) 

Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
tory by the date deadline set by the instructort 

Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for 
each of the first two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional 


to the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Studef; 
Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasiuli 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specifi 


mission to University debates; (7) medical attention as described und 
Student Health Service. These privileges terminate when the student wi 
draws or is dismissed from the University. 


Postdoctoral Study 


George Washington University doctoral graduates may continue any studi 
in the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all Universit. 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the usual "continuo 
registration" fee and the University Center fee in order to establish th 
active membership in the University. The use of laboratory space à 
equipment is contingent upon availability, and the cost of all laborato 
or special library material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangeme 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of 
sence to return and continue work toward a degree under the academic requirements W' 
were in force at the time of the student's first registration. The continuous registration 
applies toward neither tuition fee nor residence requirements for the degree. 

This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 49. 
+ A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of 
laboratory at the next laboratory period. 
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uch privileges must be made with the dean two months in advance of 
emester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work 
1 under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by 
Jniversity. 


ected Tuition and Fee Increases 1978-81 


rder that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1978-79, 
-80 and 1980-81 have been estimated as follows: 


'ase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


NEL O71 St. VF ERAN be Cab can tT Cris NP apie anne A T $200.00 
"9-80 .... ss SX SACR ÉR d» a aA 4 — ' hrs 200.00 
MEN Ur as coul bie bis ais v dia R AAT FAR, Te 200.00 


ase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate 
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is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. The 
eases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circum- 
Ces and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition 
eases. The University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as pos- 
^ but it is obligated to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic 
litions in the recent past, particularly as they affect private educational 
tutions, have been extremely variable, and significant increases in 
on in excess of the above limits may be required. 


ment of Fees 


student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
‘ges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks 
ild be made payable to George Washington University, with the 
lent identification number in the upper left-hand corner. 

€ Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain- 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 
tudent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred 
ment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each 
Stration permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees 
ept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
alning half on or before October 26, 1977 (for the fall semester), and 
‘ch 8, 1978 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
ànnum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registra- 
| to the date payment is made. 

tudents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
it tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted 
ign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges 
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exceed the value of the tuition awards by $650 or more. Under sucl 
cumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the an 
due at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signi 


deferred payment contract. 


Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automati 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest cl 
of 8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is fina 
encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred pay 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will n 
the Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transl 
diplomas and other academic information until the account is sé 
financially. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all am 
due to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to stu 


registered for credit. 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for colle 
a monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most p 
a life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applica 


address inquiries to the following: 


1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphi 


19106 


2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Av 


Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maint 
supply of applications for these various programs, but will be hap 


provide guidance to students and parents. 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the co 
School, or division in which the student is registered. Notification 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 47). 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellatio 
semester tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance wil 


following schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated after October 7, 1977 ..................245 


* Regulations concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated 
Summer Sessions Schedule. 
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IG SEMESTER 
| 
| 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 20, 1978 : .90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 23 to February 3, 1978 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 6 to February 17, 1978 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after February 17, 1978 i cA IRAE 


| 


r a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
thdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the 
ference in charges between the original program and the adjusted 
pgram continuing in effect. 
student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops 
adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no 
lancial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course 
Bs. 
student who is granted military leave before completing the semester 
ll receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule 
r complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Pay- 
ents made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded 
the student. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a 
ferred credit for use by the student upon return to the University (see 
Military Leave,” page 49). 
'gulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to resident 
ll and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange- 
ents, 


? case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
es. 


yment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: stu- 
? granted military leave, see page 49). 

Ithorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
La student who does not have a clear financial record. 

udents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 
make banking arrangements in the community. 


è 


ANCIAL AID 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* 


8e Washington University offers a program of financial assistance 
NO basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference 


in n s a ] 
formation concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 39-40. 
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to financial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, ¢ 
loans, and employment based upon demonstrated financial need. 

Honor Scholarships- "George Washington University honor schola 
of up to $1,000 for the academic year based entirely upon aca 
achievement and potential without regard to financial need, are resi 
to incoming freshmen and are extremely limited in number. 

Need-based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of sc 
ships, grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated neec 
University participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic E 
tional Opportunity Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity ( 
and the College Work-Study programs 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must bé 
by February 1 (entering freshmen) or March 1 (enrolled undergradui 
entering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the 4 
for the fall semester; by November 1, for the spring semester; and 
1, for the summer sessions.* A student must reapply for financié 
each year, 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is containt 
the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Offi 
Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, 
20052. 

The following scholarships are available to students. in Colu 
College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of 
ernment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and 
national Affairs. The University also offers other scholarships whic 
available to students in any college or school of the University. 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholars 
Full- and partial-tuition scholarships, which begin in the fall semesté 
extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder mai 
a B average and continues to be in financial need. Candidates must 
to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree in any school 
University, except the College of General Studies. Students who 
demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and d 
activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarships in 
which are included among these scholarships. 


Other Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, 
Scholarship 

Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Alumni Scholarships 

Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 

Bache and Company Scholarships 

Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 

Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 


* Only students who are enrolled in this Universit 
mediately precedin 
semester are eligib 


y for at least eight semester hours in 
8 spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the follo 
le for consideration for Summer Sessions financial aid 
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)mega Alumnae Scholarship (1966) 

mbian Women Scholarship Funds 

storia Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 

pabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 

ace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 

lege Women's Sx holarship Fund (1926) 

umbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 

ine Hughes Dufour S« holarship Fund (1961) 

| Watson W, Eldridge, Jr, and: John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
11964) 

linders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 

se Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
lian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
1 


= I 

Mie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
brcia B. Kraft Scholarsh p Fund (1966) 
het McWilliams Scholar: hip Fund (1954) 
hrie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 

Daughters of the American Revolution S« holarship (1952) 

> Davis Scholarship (1869) 

ict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship 
| Accounting (1964) 

la Constance Drane S holarship (1957) 

rt Farnham Scholarship (1871) à 
ral Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter 
‘Scholarship in Accounting 
ler Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
gn Student Scholarships (see page 39) 
tge Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
974) 
lred Green Memorial Schol irship Fund (1959) 
liron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
là Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
in O, Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 
a Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
teton Scholarship (1950) 
rge F, Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 
id B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
lue] and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 
08 Kendall Scholarship (1869) i , 

oe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
" a's Marathon Residence Hall S holarship 
Mat Stancioft Scholarship (1967) 
OM rouse Scholarship (1861) <4 
ae Education Fund Scholarships (19 2) 5 
4, pane and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 


ns earce Scholarship Fund (1972) 
elta Gamma S. holarships (1956) 


: B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

brs M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 3 

Parah Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see 
age 36) 
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Resident Assistantships (see page 37) 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 

David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


Grants 


The following funds have been established to meet the special neg 
disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City al 
Washington metropolitan area. 


George Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program 
Grants (1968) 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968), 

Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 
The George Washington University program of financial assistand 
graduate students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, 
uate scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment, and F 
Application for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite fo 
sideration. 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fello 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the 
of the school concerned, and addressed to George Washington Uni 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and? 
porting credentials should be submitted no later than February 4 
ceding the academic year for which the award is made. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fi 
Available to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and # 
levels, in any school of the University. Research assistants are expe 
to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an estab® 
research program, in programming or in conducting individual rese 
an approved research project. Stipends range up to $8,000, dependi | 


* 
For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see p 
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: 49 T a 
status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months) 
her information and applications are avaiable 11 Direi or ner 

, 1 > "noineer ! an AD- 
Management Science and Engineering, School of Engineering ant I 
` 4 , T NPS > onn52 
d Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C 20052. 
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Psi 2necific duties 
student personnel progr in University residence halls. Specific duties 


tndent 
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Ips, and administration. Remunerati I l tion and , e 
led room for the academic year. All positions are part-time, ana staff 
nbers are required to enroll as full-time tudents in degree granting 


prams Application should be comple ted betore March 1 Further in- 


nation may be obtaitr 


Office of the Director of Housing 


| 7 I 44v Cannerative Assistant- 
ington County—George Washington University Cooperative Assistant 


hip Program | 
lth Care Administration Research Assistantships l l 
ional League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 


an Affairs Assistantship 


lowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 
traineeships are available to 


; following fellowships, internships, and i \ bi 
es, the S hool ) f Educa- 


dents in the Graduate School of Arts and Scien 


l the School of Government and Business A nd the 
100] of Public and International Affairs The University ils ) many 
er fellowships which are available to students in these ses an 
iools l 
niversity Fellowships—Avail id í ter's and 
toral programs in most depar it the 1 vel Fellow ships are 
sed on Scholarship and ea« h fellow n 1, tuit ilow 
be, and course fees 

;raduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to uate students in 
Ster 8 and doc toral programs in most de partments f the University. A 


duate teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a desig- 


led unit of service to the assistant's major department of instruction. 
Research l'raine hip Available under numerous sponsore d programs 

linieesnips ananpi 1 i i a I 
a number of departments. Curren 


the basic met 


~ TAER 
nts and the Departments of Psv« hologv al Spt € ci 


ch programs Stipends vary; information 1s availal | 
nts and the Office of the Dean of the Graduate Schoo! o! 
lences. 


from the depart 


hievement Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Fellowship 

be s : nat 

bi rt A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) ^n 

Nerican Asso. iation of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 


Rewards for College 


neric; " -ba 
erican Civilization Fi llowships 


nerican (Smithsonian Institution-George Wash- 


Civilization Internships 
ington University Cooperative Program) 

nerican Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
thur Anderson & Co Doctoral Fellowship 
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dean of the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work 4 
teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English—both spé 
and written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign stud 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born pe 
who have established resident status in the United States through 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States 1 
available sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year beforé 
tempting to enter a college or university. The cost at this University 
one academic year (September-May) is approximately $6,000. This estin 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expen 
no travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


This program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to J 
pay the cost of educational expenses for employees of state and local c 

nal justice agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in a wide rang 
subject areas and degree goals. Applications and further information 
available from the LEEP Coordinator, Graduate School of Arts 

Sciences. 


è 


PRIZES 


Accounting Prizes—Three prizes awarded annually by the Departmen 
Accounting—one each to the undergraduate Accounting major with 
highest scholastic standing, to the candidate for the degreé of Mastelk 
Business Administration with the highest scholastic standing in the 
counting concentration, and to the Doctoral candidate with a field 
Accounting who has the highest scholastic standing at the completiof 
the General Examination. | 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapté 
the student who has attained the highest academic record in course% 
chemistry. The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed 
a bronze plaque. The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemisk 
including the final semester at this University. i 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapté 
the School of Government and Business Administration undergrad 
student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and}. 
tained the highest grade average. The name of the winner and the 
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| the award are engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the 
hool of Government and Business Administration. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 
aduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, in- 
grity, and leadership. 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes—one for an undergraduate major- 
g in Art History and one for an undergraduate majoring in Fine Arts— 
varded annually to the most promising students, as determined by the 
;partmental faculty. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter G. 
yte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
Porge Washington University. The award is presented annually primarily 
that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at 
e University, which has shown under the leadership of its elected or 
'signated head, the most improvement or excellence in its support of the 
inciples and aims of the United States of America and George Wash- 
gton University. The hall or other activity will be awarded a cash prize, 
id the name of its leader and the hall or activity will be engraved on a 
lver trophy. f 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the Senior majoring in 
lemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi- 
*nced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica- 
ons of mind, character, and personality as to give promise of future 
-hievement. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of 
usiness Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in business 
Iministration on the basis of scholarship, leadership and service to the 
niversity, 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trus- 
e of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was 
'aduated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
11899, It is awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of 
le University who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of 
Iternational affairs and who has given evidence of possessing in marked 
egree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedicated 
ublic servant. 

e Chemical Rubber Co. Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 
landbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman 
e: who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 
John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, 
Tànd Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother 
Ouncil of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
'asonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
NNually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
unistration and to the senior in the School of Public and International 

airs with the highest academic averages. 
ie Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
€nt enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
Ubmits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
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E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excell 
in the study of English.". Awarded to the member of the graduating « 
whose record in English, combined with general excellence, shows I 
marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to 
three seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking w 
enrolled in the University. Awards are to be determined by a pul 
speaking contest in which the participants deliver original orations. € 
members of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciel 
who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelol 
Science are eligible to compete. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Hé 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annuall 
an outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, f 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in 
most advanced course in the Greek language and literature, 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Ess 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promisé 
sound citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidée 
of ability in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in at 
dent publication or elsewhere. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of 
son. Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination 
chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Fredef 
Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the sel 
student making the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamf 
Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
Georgetown, D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class 
1881. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest aver! 
in the French language and literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial. established by M 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph 
dard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student ma 
the highest average in the following fields: business administration, 
nomics, international business, or public accounting. 

Government Employees Insurance Company and Affiliates Achievem 
Awards—A $200 cash award is given in each of the following five an 
Health Care Administration, Management Science, Public Administrati 
Business Statistics, and Urban and Regional Planning. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Es! 
lished by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awar 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history 
has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States history 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by 
School of Government and Business Administration to students speci 
ing in international business, one awarded to a graduating senior and 
awarded to a graduate student. 
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fappa Kappa Gamma Prize Awarded annually to a full-time freshman 
bophomore student for excellence in Biological Sciences 12. 
David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, 
be in the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine 
B prizes are awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, S€ ulp- 
le, and graphics or design. One prize in art historv is awarded to a 
lior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must sub- 
} original papers or works of art. Winners are selec ted by distinguished 
jresentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
lllback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of 
tulty members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time under- 
aduate or graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have com- 
Pled 18 semester hours of statistics courses by the end of the spring 
mester, 
John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973.: Awarded 
à graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a 
Rjor in the Department of Classics. 
Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English De- 
ittment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 
Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to 
| outstanding senior in the teacher education program in the School of 
ucation. 
|Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the re- 
huic major, awarded annually by the George Washington University 
apter to the student attaining the highest scholastic average in the first 
u semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the 
ffice of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
[Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to 
n Outstanding senior in the teacher education program in the School of 
ucation, 
Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
niversity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psy- 
ology and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student 
Ibmitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. 
Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, 
Warded annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in 
lathematics, ` 
Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize— Established in grateful 
aition of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 
leaded cen ented. who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 
‘sa wa 2 Department of German Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., 
aculty ed! recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the 
ember of i prestige to the University. This prize IS given annually to a 
ag s the graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural 
Societ German studies. d 
neda] Bd of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A gold 
f the fa Bed to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment 
Be cama ty of the Department of History, submits a thesis Or disserta- 
'monstrating excellence in historical research in American Colonial 
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history. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if 
thesis or dissertation attaining the required degree of excellence is $ 
mitted. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awar 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advan 
courses in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Profes 
Sterrett in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who 
tains the highest average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize- -Established in 1936 
the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by 
bequest of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who s 
mits the best essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize Established in memory 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the Univers 
Awarded annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance 
mathematics. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to t 
Graduate Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effect 
teacher during the current academic year. 


The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a gra$ 


ating senior in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree progt 
for outstanding leadership and service to the University. 


Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually 


the student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

The Washington Society of Investment Analysts Award—A $500 aw 
given to a full-time candidate for the Master of Business Administrati 
degree who is interested in finance and investments, has a high und 
graduate academic record, and demonstrates financial need. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virgi 
Chase Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a de 
candidate who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace am 
the nations of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property 
the University and shall not be printed or published without the writ 
consent of the University. The University reserves the right to withl 
the award if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence 
submitted. 


è 


REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the foll 


ing regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the coll 
school, or division in which registered. 


i 
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are suspended, or are otherwise absent 
may re-enter and continue 
at the time 


tudents who withdraw or 
n the University for one semester or more, 
k only under the regulations and requirements in force 
eturn. 


a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 


rmation on an application for admission, registration card or any other 
versity document, the student's registration may be cancelled. If such 
ification is discovered after the student has established an academic 
rd at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal from 
University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by special action 
he Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


TENDANCE 


dents may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
' are paid. They may attend only those classes for which they are 
istered, Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from 
Course for undue absence. 


HOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


dents who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
ie or division in which registered may be dismissed from the Uni- 
sity. j 


ides 


à s , 
en are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


DERGRADI JATE 


" following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfac- 
m — Pass; F, Fail; I, Inc omplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, 
titio ^ No Credit Except for courses which specifically state that 
: EM for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this Univer- 
dim. M repeat for credit a course in which a grade of D or better was 
ilis ' unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 

nt to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the ap- 


Opri : 
Priate department chairman. 


'ADUATE 


as owing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C Minimum 
x come” l, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdraw al. Except 
ndidate f Which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a 
Which, Or à degree at this University may not repeat for credit a course 

a grade of C or above was received, unless required to do so by 
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the department concerned. A written statement to this effect - 
submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL : 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete)} 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F (Unauthorized 
drawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactor 
planation has been given the instructor for the student's inabilit 
complete the required work of the course. At the option of the instruh 
the grade of I may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the 
dent’s control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and i 
instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date W 
grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the student's 
performance and class attendance in the course have been satisfac 
Any failure to complete the work of a course which is not satisfact 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turn 
will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the ins 
tor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete fr 
student's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or divi 
concerned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtaine 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester h 
for which the student has registered, both based on his or her record in 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, 
points; B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for @ 
semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses marked 
I, NC, or CR are not considered in determining the index, except 
courses marked I will be considered when a formal grade is recor 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in 
puting the quality-point index. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the 
of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above 
scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must esta 
and maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the 


notte only to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educatio™ 
chool of Government and Business Administration, and the graduate programs in the 
of Public and International Affairs. 
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unity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic 
ork, Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint them- 
lves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, 
riting papers, and taking examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the 
'oper academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. 
eliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be 
Msidered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, 
oral, and intellectual offense against the community and will be prose- 
ited through the proper university channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be ob- 
ined from the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic 
eans, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


TUDENT CONDUCT 


ll students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington 
Iniversity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student 
lights and Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsi- 
ilities of conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Dis- 
ipline, and other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by 
PPropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents may be 
btained at the Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions 
or violation of these regulations may include permanent expulsion from 
le University which may make enrollment in another college or university 
lifficu]t. Regulations or requirements applicable only to a parti ular pro- 
tam, facility or class of students may not be published generally, but 
uch regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner reason- 
‘bly calculated to inform affected students. 


WITHDRAWAL 


jr drawal from a course or from the University requires the permission 
the dean of the « ollege, school, or division in which the student is regis- 
tered, p 


= ermission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a 

tudent who does not have a clear financial record (see “Payment of 
ees"), à 
Hank. e oe 

4 ach college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates 
T e; h . . rs 

a me semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates 

i , 

"ld the end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circum- 

stances, 

“Al charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
' met by the student. 


C 
HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Ch 

Ahanges wi : : ; 

stitute within a College, School, or Division—A student may not sub- 
e one course for another, drop courses (see "Withdrawal" above), 
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change status from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the 
proval of the dean of the college, school, or division in w 
Change from one section to 


i 
hich registered 
another of the same course may be ma 
with the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 


Change from one major field to another within the same college 
School may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer within the University—Application for tr 
lege, school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting offi 
on the form provided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appi 
priate preprofessional curriculum in Columbian College to bachelor's ¢ 
gree candidacy in the School of Public and International Affairs may ta 
place upon the completion of 60 or more semester hours of course wo 
and of the necessary procedures required by the particular school. 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Admit 


stration which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned 
matriculated status, a maximum of 


Division of University Students 
degree in the other degree-gr 
Work done in the Division 


ansfer to another c 


in nO 
45 semester hours earned in tl 
may be applied toward a bacheloi 
anting colleges or schools of the Universit 
of University Students will not be counti 
toward a graduate degree unless prior written approval, obtained fro 
the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed in tl 
Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 178 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study caf 
fully the requirements listed below under the heading "Graduation Ri 
quirements," and to note that, unless otherwise specified, in all und 
graduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at least 12 


semester hou 
in the major field, must be completed while registered in the school 
college from which the degree is sought Upon transfer the student show 
consult the dean concerned and understanc 


1 clearly the requiremen 
which must be fulfilled. 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory compl 
tion of the required Work, or upon the assignment of advanced standi 
in accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, @ 
divisions, 


Auditing—A person who 
registered, with the pe 


has been admitted to the University may 
rmission of the instructor, as an auditor in a cla 
(no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or 
Pass examinations, A student who takes a course as an auditor may ® 
repeat it later for credit. : 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 
Students who plan to 
toward graduation frc 
Proval of their de 
earned in a simila 


attend another institution and apply credit so earn 
om this University, must first secure the written 4 
an. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
r period in this University be recognized, 
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ILANCE SHEET 


! request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree 
hdidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the 
]uirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet 
Issued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 


[ 


OCRIPTS OF RECORD 


ficial transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the 
ident or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 
charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered 
Ithe same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts 
da $.50 fee is charged for each additional transcript. 


| 
PNTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


paree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed their 
ürse requirements (including the thesis) must maintain continuous regis- 
lion by paying the "continuous registration" fee (see page 30). By failing 
? register for one semester or more, the student breaks registration and 
üst be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 25). A readmitted student 
| subject to the regulations and requirements in force at the time of 
admission. 

tudents must be registered during the summer if they are taking 
"e are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance on theses 
et tations, or are expecting to be graduated at the end of the 

mer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


y udent called to active duty may be granted military leave for the 
nilit of active duty, upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the 
- Iz orders and a petition for such leave. The maintenance of “continu- 
“es at optration” is not required of the student on military leave; however, 
of th udent must apply for readmission to the University well in advance 
not Eaubester of expected return. Payments for tuition and fees which are 
maint; unded to the student at the time military leave is granted will be 

ained as a deferred credit for the student's account and used upon 


e 
turn to the University. 


G 
RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


De 
re are conferred in February, May, and September. 
met the recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have 
e admission requirements of the college or school in which regis- 
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tered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence á 
other requirements for the degree for which registered; and be free fr 
all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either for course wi 
or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, is required for the semes 
or summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred 

Application for Graduation—An "Application for Graduation" fo 
must be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration | 
the last semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Stude 
completing degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated September 30, provi 
they have completed all degree requirements and have applied for grad 
tion as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements 
the particular degree for which registered. 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree 
Stated under the college or school offering work in preparation for 
degree. 

Residence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate’ divisi 
of the University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 
hours in the major field, must be completed while registered in the sch 
or college from which the degree is sought. This requirement applies 
students transferring within the University as well as to students tra 
ferring from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted 
the dean of the college or school concerned to pursue work elsewh 
the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the college 
school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for 
particular degree for which registered. 

National Teacher Examinations—All candidates for the degree of Bac 
lor of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teac 
Examinations. 

Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to ref 
to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has b 
unsatisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in par 
fulfillment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its 
form to the dean of the college or school concerned no later than the d 
specified in the University Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, 
come the property of the University and are deposited in the Univers 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 
circulation. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue f 
regulations governing theses and dissertations. 


HONORS i 


WITH DISTINCTION 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University a baccalaureate de 
may be conferred "With Distinction," at the discretion of the faculty, if 
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ident meets the specific requirements of the student's college or school 
| follows: 


1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and 
ternational Affairs—the attainment of the grades of A in 60 per cent of 
e courses taken at GW; or 


School of Education or School of Government and Business Admin- 
tration—the attainment of a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher in all 
jurse work taken at GW. 

To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at least 


he-half of the courses required for the degree. 


-ECIAL HONORS 


pecial Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the 

'aduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field 

1 recommendation of the major department. The student must fulfill all 

the following requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty mem- 
nt or field not later than the beginning 


er representing the major depa 


the senior year. 
vl : i i 
2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is 


Proved must be met. 

3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must have 
een completed at GW. 

4. The specific requirement of t ege or school in which registered 
lust be fulfilled. as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
r the School of Public and International Affairs—attaimment of the 
rades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; or 
) the School of Education or the School of Government and Business 
\dministration—maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.0 on all course 


york taken at GW. 


} 


ne t ol 


EPARTMENTAL HONORS 


he Department of History offers Departmental Honors if students meet 
^ Ras requirements. For details, see the Department of History, page 
33. 


HE LIBRARY 


JL Students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 
'TSity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
P am A card denoting approved enrollment. for the current semester 
üst be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 
Che loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circulates 
ius m to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Re- 
i Sad Jooks must be used in the reserve reading room when the library 
: E except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning 
vith « p.m. Grades are withheld until a student s library record is clear, 
all borrowed books returned and any fines paid. 
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All students using the University Library are expected to be fa 
ith its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service « 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any st 
from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the int 


of the student or the University, the University Administration dee 
advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools and divisions reserve 
right to modify or change requirements, rules and fees. Such regulat 
Shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs w 
out notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to insti 


their education records to persons outside the University, except 
directory information as indicated below. Information may be 
nished to a student's parents without such written consent only u 
certification of the student's financial dependency; and 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to rele 
a student's record, notifying the student of this action. 
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mUniversity guidelines on the release of student information may be ob- 
jdned from the Office of the Registrar. 


ROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


ie University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost 
ehd Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security 
nittice. 


INIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
Pose laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. 
{embers of the academic community should know that administrative 
ction, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation 
If other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may 
Je taken in order to protect the interests of the University and the rights 
of others, 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


| 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


The universities in Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic 
Jniversity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Uni- 
versity and Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through 
Which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet 
College, Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members 
of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in 
any one of these institutions have the opportunity to select from the 
Combined offerings of all the particular courses which best meet their 
heeds, 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, 
OWever, are excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and 
theology. Law students are also excluded from participation, except for 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington Uni- 
Versity and Georgetown University. 

n special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Continuing Education for Women Center, Suite 621-24, University Lib 
offers individual and group counseling services as well as credit and 
credit courses and career training programs. Brochures are available. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wis 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary and scien 
purposes, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible. members are those who have enrolled in any school of 
University and who have left the University in good standing, or 
person who is or has been a member of the teaching, research or admi 
trative staff of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the l 
versity. Active members are those who are life members of the Ged 
Washington University General Alumni Association or the Alumni . 
sociation of any school of the University, or are current contributors 
the George Washington University Fund. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed. of chan 
of address or occupation and to supply information with regard to th 
fellow alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., NJ 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ENGLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Director G.R. Bozzini 


This is a comprehensive program in English as a foreign language, ' 
signed to serve members of Washington's international community wi 
ing either to enroll in University credit programs or to improve their c 
mand of English through a semi-intensive study program. In gene 
students must have completed the equivalent of a United States 
School education. 

Courses are offered at various levels of proficiency covering both à 
and written communication and are scheduled in 14-week sessions du 
the fall and spring semesters and for eight weeks during the summi 
Students entering the program will take a battery of tests to deter 
their levels of proficiency for placement in English and academic p! 
grams, Registration for the tests is held in advance at the Office of Eng 
for International Students, Park Lane Building, Suite 317, 2025 Eye 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. A $10 testing fee, payable in advance, 
charged each student. 

Persons Writing from outside the United States and needing a stud 
visa will be considered for 1-20 (certificate of eligibility for student vi 
validation only if they apply for admission to a degree program. Th 
interested in applying for a degree program should see pages 25-27 
additional information. 


TUDENT LIFE 


ice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr 
issistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs John Perkins 


he Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
ervices, policies and procedures to complement the University's formal 
struction program. These activities are implemented through the offices 
f the Clovd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, 
ducational Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Stu- 
ent Activities, Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health 
ervice, 


)FFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


)ean of Students Gail Short Hanson 
lssistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 


'he Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information 
Or students, and assists in program development on campus, particularly 
n the residence halls. Staff members are well-informed on University 
olicies and the various student services provided on campus, enabling 

€m to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning gen- 
ral student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying 
9 graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The 
Jean of Students works with the Advisor to International Students, the 
Jirector of the Counseling Center, the Director of the Educational Oppor- 
unity Program, the Director of the Student Health Service, and the Direc- 
Or of the Student and Alumni Career Services Office in the implementa- 
lon of their programs. 


Counseling Center 


Director E, Lakin Phillips 
Assistant Director David Celio 


The Counseling Center works to enable students to overcome obstacles 
Which hamper learning. The Center's services are offered to students and 
staff, and include (1) resolution of the individual's educational, vocational, 
Or- Personal conflicts through short-term individual or group counseling, 
Vocational testing, or study skills remediation; (2) training of graduate 
Students, resident assistants and paraprofessionals; (3) consulting on 
mental health topics; and (4) development of new methods and programs 
to aid student growth, such as counseling through written communication, 
videotaped counselor skills training, and interpersonal skills workshops. 

€ Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions testing, 
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and special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office 
Community Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational cot 
seling and educational programs to the greater Washington community 

Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p 
Monday through Thursday, and 1-4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the student ¢ 
cides to continue the services offered, a fee of $5 per appointment will 
charged for short-term treatment. If a test battery is called for, an adi 
tional $12 materials fee will be charged. However, if financial need i$ 
factor, fee adjustments can be made. | 

The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. | 


International House 
Advisor to International Students Patricia McMillen 


Located in the International House at 2129 G St, N.W., the Advisor 
International Students provides advising and counseling in matters 
personal and academic concern and visa regulations. This office is ali 
a consultation, information and resource center for the University's i 
ternational population. 

The International Student Society, which seeks to promote internation} 
friendship and understanding, is also located in International House. 
organization welcomes as members students from all countries, includi 
the United States. 


Educational Opportunity Program 


Director Ronald Whitmore 
Counselor Marquita Green 


The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college ed 
cation to graduates of District of Columbia high schools and other qu 
fied District residents. The Program provides its students with acade 
and financial aid as they pursue degree work in the fields of their choi 


Student and Alumni Career Services Office 


Director Gordon Gray 
Assistant Director Cynthia Gurne 
Counselor Paula Hoffman 1 


The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement to G J 
students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time and pa 

time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking skills. 
a full library of literature on occupations and employers, and current if d 
formation on government employment including testing dates and appli d 
tion forms. Seniors and alumni may also use the office to establish c d 
dential files for application to graduate schools and for employment. Th T 
Office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday, with evenif R 


hours scheduled during each semester, It is located at Woodhull Hous In 
2033 G St., N.W. 


STUDENT LIFE 


ident Health Service 
| 
rector Naomi Schaub, M.D. 


e Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H. B. 
rns Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 

*hysicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from 
h.m. to 4:45 p.m . Monday through Friday. In addition, physician as- 
Itants are available for primary care to walk-in patients Monday through 
iday from 5 to 6:45 p.m., on Saturday from 9 a.m. to noon, and on Sun- 
y from 10 a.m. to noon. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student 
jalth Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the 
hiversity Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency 
re only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to 
ceive treatment at the Student Health Service. Students who so desire 
ay engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students 
lll be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services 
ndered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, 
boratory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) 
e the responsibility of the student. 


SALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


1e Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health 
id accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who. do 
Xt have other coverage. Interested students should contact the Student 


ealth Service office. 


OUSING 


irector of Housing Ann Webster 
ssistant Directors of Housing John Bohen, Marilyn Mundy, Clay Nelson 


omplete information concerning the University's residence halls is avail- 
le from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Wash- 
8ton, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near the 
niversity also may be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
udent will] receive, with the notification of acceptance, University resi- 
ence hall information, an application for residence hall space, and a 
eclaration of intent to attend the University. The application for resi- 
ence hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. 
he housing deposit is credited toward the first semester's room charge 
ooms are leased for the academic year, and lease payment must be 
‘ade by June 30 for the fall semester. 
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1977-78 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 
Calhoun Hall 
MING Fs ano 040s .6cp oo the rie Cte dde ee ee $1 
UTDIS LOOMED ies. Cisse DAI oi, va. dg. Gada. 25 LANEL ae 1 
For Women: 
Strong Hall 
a n i de quei We aqd3 vales rendo ses 1 
double room ........ p Ry role hr ERE. sir S el UMS. do "us 1 
OO, USD QM ARPS Tor Foe ao cce c D. Nee e, au 1; 
For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)—double 
o a SENT PSB E r: PET) DU = arnat A R. f DATA 1, 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors); 
apartment for two persons .......... TOP : "m 1 
apartment for three persons .............. UR ++ 1,200 or 1j 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) single 
NIU ES QUT «bd bb Se A2 sBl NG (uie. Bile 2 ETY PT 1 


Madison Hall 


double room ............. nhs cades ne ERE S diu 1j 

triple oom ..........-.. UR POQUE Me dtr er He te RC - 1,06 
Thurston Hall 

double room, triple room, large room for four . 1$ 


suite for six . NAR soni e E AET Min Vie Aa Medal M ie EE 14 


Food Service 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the tdt 
service plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals f 
week plan, at the rate of $820* for the academic year. Sophomores mk 
elect either the 20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Mond 
through Friday, for $760* for the academic year. Each plan, plus an adl 
tional "any 10 meals" per week plan at $640* for the academic year, 
optional for junior, senior, and graduate students, Food service paymQ 
does not cover University intersession or vacation periods. All meal ca 
admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and tfi 
second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. $i 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make Be 
rangements with the George Washington University Housing Office Mt 
garding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. ts 


( 


Munson Hall Apartments 


Munson Hall is a University owned and operated apartment house cód 
taining 15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and m 
ried students are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to app 
for an apartment should contact the Housing Office for a waiting 1 h 
application. All leases are for 12 months. 


icone y 


* Residence hall prices and allocation and food service prices subject to change. 


STUDENT LIFE 
D HECK MARVIN CENTER 


tor Boris Bell 
tant Director Donald Cotter 


loyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
ling services, convenien« es, and recreational and social opportunities 
udents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities 
les the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University 
am Board; by the departments of drama, dance, and music; and by 
student and facultv organizations ‘ 
' Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Uni- 
y community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning 
e Center, This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the 
opment of procedures and policies which provide a framework for 
enter's operation. 


)ENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


tor of Student Activities Leila Lesko 
tant Director—Orientation Rita Goldman 
tant Director Programming Claudia Derricotte 


student Activities Office assists individual students and organizations 
gram development, campus leadership training, and participation in 
al projects, both within the University community and the com- 
ty at large, The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activities infor- 
n, registers and advises student organizations, and informs the Uni- 
Y community of activities and programs through a variety of weekly, 
hly and annua] publications. The Student Activities Office is also 
nsible for coordinating the orientation program for new students 
nts who want to participate in the extracurricular phases of Uni- 
ty life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff of the 
nt Activities Office. 


/ERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


i P ^ f > > I a; 
‘nt involvement is a motivating force in the governance of the Uni 
ty through the committee structure. This involvement has helped 


OP policies and programs beneficial to the student population and to 
otal University community. The numerous committees on which stu- 
! May serve are described in the Student Handbook, which is available 


e Student Activities Office 


ent Government 


George Washington University Student Association (GWUSA) is 


rised of al] full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and under- 
late students w ho are registered for academic credit on campus. A 
of elected and appointed individuals is responsible for representing 
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the interests of students at the University. Students who have col 
at least 12 semester hours and are in good academic standing are 
to participate in student government. Further information can 
tained from the Student Activities Office. 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing stud 
ganizations or to initiate their own. The Student Handbook, avail 
the Student Activities Office, lists approximately 150 organizations 
the following categories: A« ademic; Professional: Honorary; Intern 
Cultural; Political Interest; Service; Special Interest; Sports, Hobb 
Recreation; Religious and Meditative; and Social Fraternities’ and 
ties. More complete information about these organizations can be of 
through the Student Activities Office. | 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to 1l 
of its students and encourages them to participate in the various ré 
organizations of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant} 
sponsor various groups and form a link betweerr the University @ 
religious community. The advisers of the religious organizations arg 
able for cóunseling. 

Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly 
University community as announced. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally. nationally, and internationally 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisnef 
torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Wi 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit] 
sented. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of di 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year: 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, iff 
studio performances, experimental. events, television appearance 
lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company 
bers and have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain @ 
ence in the technical aspects of dance productions. 

International Programs— The International Student Society presë 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with 
international restaurants. Other 
speakers on international topics. 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert. Series 


The University Orchest 
Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students eil 


credit courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents 
performances to the University community three or four times a yé 


foreign embassié 
programs include regular foru 


1 FT * h i r M 
g regular winter and sprine concerts he University Orchestra pre 


several performances annually. i 
sram Board Series—In addition to weekly films and special events, 
liversity Program Board regularly sponsors concerts and lectures. 


reation Program he new Charles E. Smith Center for Physical 
tion and Athletics offers fac S tudent use. The Univer- 
ecreation Association ar Depa ) f Human Kinetics and 
e Studies arrange a wide variety of si nd recreational activities 


'ecial events for all students 
f jor plays and 
stage in the Dorothy 


ional works, including 


ater—The University Theater produces four Or 


als during the year on the proscenium/tl 


Marvin Theatre or in | 


isner Auditorium, / 
al and experimental plavs, are produced in a more intimate studio 
r. Students have the opportunity to participate in all aspects ol 
r and may receive credit toward their B A. or M.F.A degrees for 


of their production work 


ETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


niversity is a member of the National € Athletic Associa- 

he Eastern Ci we Athletic Conference, the Association for Inter- 

late Athletics for Women and the Eastern Association of Inter- 

iate Athletics for Women. Its teams participate against major 

‘sities throughout the Midwest and Eastern The intercol- 
f 


: 1 
' programs for men and women offer s as basketball, 
all, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, cross country, swimming 


iving, squash, badminton and volleyball 
University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities 
th men and women through the Department of Human Kinetics and 


'e Studies, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 


AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans B.J. Dunham. J.L. Mé 
R.C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


FACULTY* 


Professors E. Abravanel, J.G. Allee, 
launde-Terry (Visiting), O. Bergm: 


'tivier, Jr., 


Jr., J. Aschheim, R.L.A. Bari 
inn, L.S. Bowling, H.F. Brig 


Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, I.H. Cisin. A.G. 


J. Cornfield, T.F. Courtless, Jr., 
Desmond, R.M. Dunn. Ir., J. Eiser 


R.H. Davison, L.G. DePauw 
istein, N. Filipescu, J.A. Fre 


Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth M. Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, F.S. f 


A. Gyorgy, R.C. Haskett, J. Helm 
Hillis, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M 
(Research), R.G. Jones, I. Katz, J.W 
Y. Kim, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, D. 
T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Le 
S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Le vy, R.K 
T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, 
R.B. McKay (Research), M.L. Melt 
Mondale, R.H. Moore, J.A Morgan 
R. Parris, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips 
Jr., B. Reich, W.M. Reynolds, C.E 
Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, 
Sharkey, L. Shaw (Research), C. S} 
Silber, H. Solomon, G Steiner, R 
Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), C 
Thompson, R. Thornton, R.C. Vin 
D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace. E R. 
H.B. Yacobson, H.E. Yeide. jr, A.J. 
Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C 
Jr., J.L. Fisher, J. Grunwald, F. Gu 
Kauffman, L.S. Kornicker, R. Mani 


er, P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hik 
-A. Holman, C. Hsieh, W.A, JẸ 
'. Kendrick, R.W. Kenny, H. K 
Krueger (Research), R.M. K 
site (Emeritus), P.H.M. Lenga 
. Lewis, H.W, Lilliefors, C.D. f 
N. Mantel (Research), G.E. Mi 
zer, J.L. Métivier, Jr., J. Mill@\ 
Jr., J-N. Mosél, D. Nelson, B.k 
„F. Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Rf. 
Rice, J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachah: 
W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoer] 
uih, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegt 
W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Ft 
Taam, G. Teleki, K. Thoenel 


cent, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walk, 


Weismiller, D.G. White, R.E. 

Zuchelli : 
Broderick, T.F. Carroll, F.A.¥ 
theim, A. Halpern, M.L. JoneB: 
ung, J.B. Margolin, C.G. McW®: 


R.P. Multhauf, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, D. Robinson, I.G. S 


Swamy 


Associate Professors A.D Andrews, D.L. Atkins, S.R. Barnett, J.R. 1 
Itt, E.A. Caress, A.E. Claeyss@ ` 
M.A.B. Coffland, C.F. Elliott, R.S, French, LI. Glick. R.S. Goldfart" 


L.S. Bielski, M.D.M. Bri wer, A.D. Br 


Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Grif 
D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Herber, A.J. Hil 
ford, R.L. Humphrey, Jr. r 


fith, S.E. Haber, R.A Hadley, J. 


tebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom, T. 


Ireland, W.R. Johnson, H.D. Ju 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registt®). 
niversity, and the University Librariafi 
ge of Arts and Sciences ! 


University, the Director of Admissions of the | 
officio members of the Fac ulty of Columbian Colle 


) 
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Karp, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., N.K. Khatcheressian, P.F. Klarén, R.E. 
wlton, C.J. Lange, M. Launer (Visiting), M.P. Lee, J.F. Lewis, C.A. 
len, R.C. Lindholm, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, G. Ludlow, 
Maddox, M.H. McClanahan, H. Merchant, B.M. Mergen, C.A. Moser, 
. Natov, H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhov sky, R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke, E.O. 
erson, C.H. Pfuntner, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, P. Robbins, L.F. 
inson, L.A. Rothblat, W.W. Rowe, D.A. Rowley, R.C. Rutledge, P.G. 
nz, S.L. Simons, W.A. Smith, C. Steiner, E.A. Stone, R.H. Tanck 
search), D.H. Teller, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, C.E. 
hill, S.J. Wayne, R.C. Willson, A.M. Yezer, R.Y. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski 
ct Associate Professors G. Evans, W.D. Hope, D.G. Kleiman, D.L. 
‘son, M, Rice, C.F. Roper, J. Rosewater 
‘ant Professors C.M. Aho, D.A. Altshuler, J.C. Anderson, I. Azar, 
Boeckmann, G.R. Bozzini, L. Brandt, A.S. Brooks, A.R. Bruhn, 
/. Burks, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, R.L. Cole, R.L. Combs, J.J. Cordes, 

Costigan, R.E Darcy, E.R. Declercq, H.S. Diner (Visiting), J.P. 
kse III, D. Fischer, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F, Gillette, Jr., S.K. 
en, F. Griffith, S. Hashtroudi, J.E. Hicks, D.M. Hitchcock, G.P. Huvé, 
. Johnson, S. Keller, M.S. Kernan (Visiting), M ing, J.M. Lachin 
(Research), J.L. Lake, D.L. Lee, C.W. Linebaugh, G.C. Mackenzie, 
McAleavey, A.L. Mescher, S.N. Neftci, C. McClintock, T. Ozdogan, 
. Parady, G Paster, P.J. Poppen, S.A. Quitslund, D. Ramaker, J.R. 
nell, L.P, Ribuffo, B.W. Sabelli, J.R. Schneider, O.A. Seavey, R.P 
ert, S. Shaffer, R.C. Sickles, R. Sines, A.H. Smith, J.M. Starrels, 
V. Sten, P.L. Stewart, M.F. Taragin, J.M. Thibault, F. Thoumi, J.L. 
pea, J.M Tubbs, B. Von Barghahn, G.C.Y. Wang, W.T. Woodward, 
Wright, Jr., M. Xiroyanni J.E. Yellen (Research) 
ict Assistant Professors C.H. Greer, V.H. Beard, J.K. Kern, M.F. 
ler, L.S. Pena, F.C. Reid, M.C. Tolson, R.D. Young, E.R. Zeitz, A.M. 
ick 
ictors B.K, Netland, C. Walker 


hittees* 


'S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRSt 
J.A.A. Plotz, R. W. Stephens 

M.D.M. Brewer, R. P. Churchill 

R.C. Lindholm, W. C. Parke 


'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRSt 
C. Herber, H. Kenyon 

J.P. Dirkse IIT, C.A. Moser 

RE: Cole, A.M. Yezer 


AITTEE ON STUDIES 

Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, 
Schmidt 
Jean of Colun bian College is an ex Off Tom jet ES 


ed by the Faculty to serve through the 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
T:P. Perros (Chairman), M.D. Green, R. Hadley, J.L. Métivier, Jr., C.É 
L.F. Robinson, R. Walker 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), B.J. Dunham, J.A. Frey, G.E. Mazzé 
Métivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C. Vincent | 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 
B.J. Dunham (Chairman), J. Aschheim, R.L. Combs, G. L 


R.C. Rutledge, W.E. Schmidt, W.A. Smith, E.A. Stone, K. Thoenel 
Yeide, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
R.H. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., M.H. McClanahan, R.C. Wil 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS* 
W.M. Reynolds (Chairman), J.A. Frey, H.H. Hobbs, R.W. 
R.H. Moore, B. Reich, W.E. Schmidt 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE COLLE 
GENERAL STUDIES 

R.C. Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S, Grubar, C.D. M 
M.A. Holman, D. Nelson, D.G. White 


Council of Arts and Sciences? 


CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Thomson & Mi Kinnon Auchi 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCII 


Windsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Sj 


Waldron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washi 
D.C. 

David Edward Finley (Retired Director of the. National Gallery of 
Washington, D.C 

Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on. Hf 
Preservation, Washington, D.C 

Patrick Hayes, Managing Director of the Washington. Performing 
Society, Washington, D.C 

Jean Ross Howard, Office of Publi Affairs, Aerospace Industries, 
ington, D.C. 


* Elected by the Fac ulty. 


t This Council serves both Columbian College of Arts 


ind Sciences and the Graduate Si 
Arts and Sciences. The President 


of the University, the Vice President for Academic A 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. and the Dean of the Graduate School 
and Sciences are ex officio members of 


the Council 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


lah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N Y 

Palmer Reesing, ]T., Professor of Enel h 

y Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Insti- 
lon 

tt Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 

| H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


| B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


/ODUCTION 


| its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
] ued to expand and develop 
yn makes participation in 


il arts college of the University, has cont 
the city of Washington. Its central situati 
fe of the nation's capital convenient for resident st idents, The cos 
litan nature of the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great 
1 capital. Because the students come from the 50 states and from 
reign countries, class discussions and casual student conversations 


nriched by a challenging variety of viewpoints. 

roughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, 
ments of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly chang- 
atterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturity 
knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College has in- 
tated sweeping changes in its academic programs. In brief summary, 
changes are designed to (1) permit the able student to earn the bacca- 
ither by earning 


ate degree in less than the standard four years, eit 
it through a wide variety of examinations or by performing with 
llence within a 90-semester-hour three-year program; (2) provide each 
ent with a greater opportunity to design an individual academic pro- 


| by eliminating almost all specific course requirements except in the 
r field; (3) encourage an early and close association between the stu- 

and individual faculty members in the field of the student's chief 
est; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 
reen faculty and student. 
DPortunities exist for double majors within the College; interdisci- 
ITY programs: and, in the case of the student who finds no existing 
T Or program suitable to individual educational goals, special inter- 


1 


iplinary programs which may be developed by the student, in con- 
ition with departmental advisors and with the final approval of the 
mittee on Programs 

olumbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 
\rts, Bachelor of Arts. and Bachelor of Science; prelegal and pre- 
ical the professional programs 


Programs; and the first two years o! 
ublic and international affairs. 

olumbian College has degree-granting authority over certain programs 
ch Combine on-campus and off-campus courses, including the Bachelor 
Science in Geodetic and Cartograph Science ind the Bachelor of 
nce in Oceanography As most of the courses in the first two years 
hese programs are offered on campus, students may be admitted as 
time on-campus students in Columbian College After the first 64 


T$, most of the courses are offered at off-campus locations. Students 
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are then required to register for their coursework with the Coll 
General Studies, which administers off-campus programs. Studel 
tending off-campus classes are expected to provide their own tran 

tion to and from class. Distances involved vary from two to 20 
from the campus area. Columbian College also has degree-granting 

rity over two other programs which are usually offered off camp 

administered by the College of General Studies: Associate in A 
General Studies and Bachelor of General Studies (areas of concenl 
in economics, history, law enforcement. mathematics, political sé 
psychology, and sociology). For further information on all these proj 
see the College of General Studies Bulletin. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application 4 
historic liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student 

velop both particular abilities and general awareness as a human 

It demands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one majok 
of learning and at the same time an understanding of how that speor 
tion fits into the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral prol 
which confront modern society. It stresses a broadly enlightened; 
spective which encourages its graduates to grow through the yet 
ability and wisdom. le 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of C or higher in all course 
during the first semester may be eligible to participate in the 

Washington University-American College in Paris Sophomore Yeal 
gram, Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this opporlp 
to profit from the cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by $ 
ing their second year living and studying in Paris. Credits earnt 


this program will be transferrable toward a degree in Columbian CE 


of Arts and Sciences. Since all courses are taught in English, a kno 
of French is not mandatory, but is desirable. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


| 


A 


1 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the pre, 


of studies contemplated are required. 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secol 
school, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of 
lish; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of sol 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, 0 


* A unit represents a year's study ín a secondary school subject, including in the af X 


not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


| 


A 


ta 
1C 


E 
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h must. be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
ematics. 

The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
2e work, 

College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 
| Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 


is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
iry. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Ar- 
‘ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
' with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 
T Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the 
of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that 
COres be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Uni- 
ty, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

€ College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
tly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa, City, Iowa, It 


commended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 


The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider 
dequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
imstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated on 
s 68-69. The Committee may prescribe appropriate s« holastic-aptitude 
of the University. Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary 
ol units will be required to begin removing such deficiencies within 
irst year, by appropriate courses or examinations. 


ULATIONS 


ilations regarding admission, registration, fees and finances are stated 
ages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 44-53. 


OLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
DEMIC WORK LOAD 


"Courage academic performance of high quality, the student's work 
is limited. 
full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much 
7 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who 
Ot on probation may take not more than 10 hours. 
he amount of work taken by a student on probation may be limited 
e Committee on Scholarship. 
: ull-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
1v ] 


Ved no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses 
'ng at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed 
lent who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received no 
es below B and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 


Semester 5 
*mester hours-may take 12 hours. 
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automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented exten 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to comple 
work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the 
period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the « 
here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home4 
courses, 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who has completed less than 30 semester h 
A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hou 
student becomes a junior upon completion of 60 semester hours. A st 
becomes a senior upon completion of 90 semester hours. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bach 
degree (normally because the student already holds one), but who w 
for valid academic reason to take a limited program for a limited 
Registration in this status is permitted only with the prior approval à 
appropriate Dean's Council. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal 
seling. Academic ady ising is performed by members of the fac ulty sel 
for their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, before 
tration, makes up a program in consultation with the advisor assigné 
student who has not selected, a major field receives academic adw 
from a member of the Columbian College Committee on Student Adv@ 
(see page 66). A student who has officially declared a major field re 
academic advising from the appropriate department, or from an Í 
departmental committee. Personal counseling is available throught 
Office of the Dean o! Students or through the University Counseling C8 
All students are encouraged to maintain close contact with their advi 

Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the So? 
of Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to 8 
them in planning their programs. 

An academic warning system permits early attention to students We 


work falls below required standards. In such cases, students are @ 


to consult regularly with their advisors. On request, and with the studi 
permission, copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be 
to parents or guardians, who are themselves welcome to meet with mF 
bers of the advisory staff. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
JDEMIC ADVISING CENTERS 


i department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both gen- 
educational counseling and specific major-field advising are available 
students. The locations and etn of these Centers may be obtained 
m departmental offices 
is the freshman student deliberates choice of a major, he or she should 
sult with faculty advisors in as many of these Centers as he or she 
thes. Once a major is officially declared, the student then receives all 
idemic counseling from the Academic Advising Center of the major 
dartment. , 


‘ 


ICLARATION OF MAJOR 


© student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field 
fly, normally no later than the end of the freshman year. All students, 
vever, whether they are entering fre shmen or transfer students, must 
bure the advisor's signature on a proper form, and return the form to 
P office of Columbian Colle ge in ED to declare a major. No student is 
hide red to have a major until this process is completed, Thereafter, the 
ident receives academic gu Mace from a faculty advisor in the major- 


ld department. 


SLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


l candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
e admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare 
major field. Exce pt for two general course requirements, all curriculum 
quireme nts leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of 


lence are established by the various major field departments or pro- 
ams, 


The two general requirements are the following: 


l. Eac 
- Each student must, during 
uevement in English Comi 
‘8 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. This requirement may not be postponed. 
b. T 


the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 


yn, either by examination or Dy taking 


Each student at some point in the college career must undertake a 
'aningful] initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, 
tural and mathematica iences, and cial studies. As each major field 
il hormally represent one of these three areas, the re juirement may be 
filled by tal ing no les s than six semester hours in each of the other two 


eas. These six credits may be in approved introductory courses, or 
*PProved a i student is qualified and receives 
Slrüctor's tool courses do not satisfy the re- 
liremen, to the Humanities. All science 
JUurses t taken in fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement must 
clude Pete ih instruction. Normally, these six-hour units must be 
ken in a single ject or department. Courses simply waived (no credit 
signed) c x pd sa tisfy the rdoaningfal nitiation requirements. Columbian 


lvanced courses 
permission. Applied 
for meaningful ini 
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College departments and programs are listed below under the three 
gories. 


*Humanities Natural and Social Studies 
Mathematical Sciences 


Art Biological Sciences American Civilizatio 
Classics Chemistry Anthropology 
East Asian Languages Computer Science Economics 

and Literatures Geology Geography and 
English tMathematics Regional Science 
Germanic Languages Physics History 

and Literatures Statistics Journalism 
Music 


Political Science 
Philosophy Psychology 
Religion Sociology 
Romance Languages 

and Literatures 
Slavic Languages 

and Literatures 
Speech and Drama 


Required Placement Examinations 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Ach 
ment Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive tra 
in compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be testé 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill b$ 
placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students wł 


1 


se scores indicate sup 
competence will be allowed.to waive the Engl 10 requirement. Those W 
Scores indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to 
both Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted adv 
standing and who wishes to continue in colle e the language begun ind 
school must take a placement examination in one of the following! 
nese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spal 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the approp 
course. ' 

Mathematics—New students ac epted for registration in Math 30, 3 
41 are required, prior to registration, to take a placement examinatié 
algebra and trigonometrv: those accepted for registration in Math 511 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in alg 


Foreign Language Requirement 


In most major programs requiring f 
plete satisfactorily the equivalent of 
foreign language 

A studen 


oreign languages a student must d 
two years of college work in a 8 


t offering for admission four a« ceptable high school units% 


* Basic language 

acceptable in fulfillm 
in art and. music are not 
f Math 3, 6 and 30 are not + 
Mathematical Sciences 


wo years) are considered tool studies and E 
nt 


imanities. Similarly, applied @ 


) 


meaningful initiation into the Natum) 


le foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 


ign language. 

. student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the 
e language must take the language. placement test 

1 many instances foreign languages are required or recommen e es 
baration for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor 


hat appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 
Student's program 


t- and Second-Group Courses 


il-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended rimarily 
freshmen and sophomores. Second-group coi ered 
m 101 to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified 
shman or sophomore may, with the permission of the advisor and of 
department concerned, take second-group urses. Such qualification 


achieved bv passing or waiving intr ductory courses or prerequisite 
irses in the first group 


urses in the Major Field or Department 


Ty student is given the opportunity taking a wide ré 

3 subjects—humanities, natural and mathematical enct 

-both as a means of |: roundwork f« LOT ) 
jor-field Study and as a determ wna À c, area 18 
t adapted to the student and aptitudes. In order to enhanc 
3 Opportunity and to avoid over-specialization once a major has been 
ected, at least 60 hours of course work, including -the 

luirements of Columbian College, must be taken outsid 

partment or major progran This does not à] ply to stud 


ur degree program.) 


fessional Courses 


| 


Ply for the combined degree of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medi- 
le, no more than 12 hours of professional courses, e 9.. courses ffered in 


cept for majors in applied mathematics 


its of the University other than Columbian College, may be int luded 
the hours required for the bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. 


idents electing professional imses under this rule’ must’ obtain the 
Proval of the dean bef 


dean belore registri 


peri one E ‘ : s 

Perimental Humanities/ Service-Learning Program 

maximum of 21 semester hours in any combination of Exy erimental 
Imanities coy urses may be credited 


rses 


ind Service-Learning Program cc 
ward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


rni ` : * : 
ning Credit By Examination 


'"Suming there is no duplication of coursework earned, a maximum of 
Semester hours of credit mav be assigned for any combination of the 
llowing: 


01 
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College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Tests—C 
may be granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secol 
school if substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advé 
Placement Tests. See pages 23—24 for further details. 


College Entrance Examination Board College-Level. Examination 
gram (CLEP)— Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for Á 
General Examinations, with the exception of the English Compositiol 
amination, passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assi 
for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level recommendt 
the College Board model policy. 

After matriculation, credit for CLEP Subject Examinations will n 
assigned without special authorization by the Columbian College de 
ment governing the subject involved, See pages 22-23 for additiond 


A 
formation. 


Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any dé 
ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination coverin 
subject matter of any specific course, (If an appropriate CLEP Su 
Examination is available, the department may choose to employ it.) 
proval of such a request is not automatically granted; the student 
offer evidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable comma 
the subject matter. A student who has previously taken examinatio 
waive course requirements may not subsequently take examination 
credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement 
special departmental examinations will depend on the department's ev 
tion of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be 
least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course examinati 
charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the examinat 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Placement Tests—Many departments in Columbian College, ineli 
English, mathematics and all foreign languages, require students tod 
placement tests to determine level of proficiency or eligibility for spec 
courses. The student is placed in an appropriate course on the bas 
these tests. There is no charge to the student for placement tests, all 
credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses bypassed or wai¥ 
a result of these tests. 


Waiver Examinations—Several departments in Columbian Collegtf 
cluding English, history and sociology, offer periodic waiver examind 
for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at 
option of the student; a fee of $5 is charged. Specific departments sli 
be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination doe 
entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 


PREPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students who plan to major in any program offered by the Scho 
Public and International Affairs are registered during the freshman 
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/ 4 


phomore years in Columbian College. Requirements for the um two 

P ? p ninsmonmi . w > > ^ Jro- 
frs of these programs, as well as requirements for the premedical Į 
fm, are listed on the following pages. 


emedical Curriculum 


premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree 
fills the general requirements of Columbian College (see pages ea 4], 
id may follow the major field curricula of any Columbian College 
partment. Each premedical program must be approved by the pre- 
Pdical advisor. For admission to most medical schools the student must 
ve a minimum of 90 semester hours applicable towards a degree in an 


‘Proved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include 


1. Biology: eight semester hours. This may be either in general biology or 
[ology but may- not include separately credited courses in botany : 

2. Chemistry eight semester hours of general inorganic chemistry which 
ay include qualitative analvsis), including four semester hours of laboratory; 
ld six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory 

3. Physics: eight semester hours, including at least two semester hours of 
boratory. T 


] 
4. English: six semester hours. This may be the usual introductory college 
urse or it 


s equivalent 
Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among 
hich are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and 
athematics. Even where such courses are not actually required, they are 
rongly recommended. 
Ni ^ T3 q ‘ ^ n " D 
With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urgec 
) follow 


F study. 


their personal interests in developing their pramodi ni coraan 
A well-balanced. program, rather than a specific field, is 
'iterion by wists P Sta aite is judged. It is not advisable to take 
purses that appear to cover subject matter in the medical program 
While Well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after com- 
eting the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of appli- 
ants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four 
ears of College work. 


hinese Language and Literature 
he first tw 
ajor in 
Atern 


: iz j Moss ui 
O years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with : 
Tis s : ' : i aF DARA i 
Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Public anc 
ational Affairs consists of a minimum of 60 semester hours. Each 


tudent Must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate achieve- 


; i ? n . . a * "| € 
lent in English Composition, either by examination or by taking Engl 9 
r 10, and Eng] 11 or 12. The student must also undertake a meaningful 

iati i 1 ins " Lasossint . 
tiation into the three divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural and 


lathematica] Sciences, and Social Studies. As the major field represents 
ne of these three areas, thi requirement may be fulfilled by taking no 
58 than Six semester Ur. oe ar approved. intro luctory courses, or six 
emester hours in approved adv inced courses if the student is qualified 
nd receives the fd tor's permissi in the Natural and Mathematical 
'Clences and in Social Gtudies nts must include in their program 
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of study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. Chin | 
preferred. 


East Asian Studies or International Affairs Curriculum 
First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the 


of East Asian Studies (China and Japan) or International Affairs il 
School of Public and International Affairs: 


Se 
| 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 


East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish): Mus 3, 4: first- or second- 
group philosophy ‘courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 


71-72 e dà . TTE 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian; 
Russian, or Spanish 


Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 


105, 111 
Social Studies Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 
tElective: 
Total 


Public Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the] 
of Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
or AmCv Art 31-32 or 71—72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 
Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60: AmCv 71 72 
Language 
or 
Statistics: Ji 
NOTE: 'This requirement may be satisfied bv two 
years of one foreign languages or 12 semester hours 
of Statistics. Statistics courses taken to fulfill this re- 
quirement may not also satisfy the math/science 
requirement below 
Math/Science:  BiSc 3-4 or 11-12: Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 


* If a student elects six semester h urs of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be 
to satisfy the language requirement 
t Chin 5-6 is required for East Asian 
Asian Studies (Japan focus 
majors 

* Credit is not given for courses el 'd he Dej 
Studies 


§ Greek and-Latin are not ac eptable for Public Aff 


idi China focus) majors; Japn 3-4 is required fon 
majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International Æ 


Human Kinetics. and 


maiors 
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| Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 


A 


Pcial Studies Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 21 
*Elective 


Total II 


ban Affairs Curriculum 


it two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
{Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 
z 6 


Engl Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
| or AmCv Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, Chinese, 


E , ` 1 i aliar 
English; French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 


Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; oi AmCv 71-72 6 
Math/Science BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2 Math 
f 9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 6-8 
H NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, two semesters of Statistics courses may be 
| substituted for the Math/Science requirement 
jocial Studies Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 18 
Six semester hours selected from the following 
Hum 40, 51-52, Soc 2 6 
“Elective Students may substitute some of the required courses 
for the major (see pages 168-6: r el V ourst 
. during the s phomore year 16-18 


Total 60 


EGREE PROGRAMS 


SSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


he Associate i ‘ts Degree may be granted to a student who has com- 
in Arts Deg nay J 
ices with acceptable grades, and 


its described on pages 73-74. In 


do 60 semester hours in arts and sc 
i 

10 has fulfilled the general rei 
ldition, the } 


decree may be awarded to pre blic and international af- 


urs students upon completion f the curr spet ified for the first 
vo years of the appropriate progr la emester hours of the 
rogram of study must be completed in residence in Columbian College. 
+ Student wishing to receive this degree must file an Application for 
Taduation and pay the raduation fee at the time ol registration for 
le semester or ER session in which the requirements will be com- 


HE BACHELOR's DEGREES 


* 
Olumbian College 
rts and Ba, hel 


Credit 


ludies 


offers prog 
or of Scien« 


not given for rees lected in tl Department of H in Kinetics and Leisure 


— pum pm un P rpm 
—— ——— —— 
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In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciend 


seven-year curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bacheld 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


Requirements for the Degrees 
SCHOLARSHIP 


One hundred and twenty hours of coursework must be passed 4 
quality-point index of 2.00 achieved in courses graded on a fours 
scale. At least 60 hours of coursework, including the general cours 
quirements of Columbian College, must be taken outside the major 
department or major program. 

The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by 
number of semester hours of courses passed with grades of A, B, G, 
which the student submits for graduation. Both the number of q 
points and the number of semester hours of courses are based on thé 
dent's record at this University. The index is computed as follows: A; 
points; B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; for each semester 
which the student has taken. Courses marked F. W, l, NC, or CHR an 
considered in determining the index, though courses passed with CR a 
toward the 120-hour overall requirement. (When a formal grade Li 
corded for an Incomplete, a grade of D or better will be included if 
computation of the index.) A grade of Incomplete which is not rema 
within one semester is automatically changed to an F. Grades earnt 
courses taken at another institution are not considered in computing 
index. See page 84 for scholarship requirements applicable specifica 
departmental majors. 


RESIDENCE 


For the Standard 120-semester-hour Program—A minimum of # 
mester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be t 
pleted in residence in Columbian College. Unless special permiss 
granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the sa 
year must be completed in residence. This requirement applies to stué 
transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
other institutions. 

For the 90-semester-hour Program—The last 60 semester hours, incl 
at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in resident 
Columbian College. 


Summer work may be counted in residence. For regulations gov@ 
students who are absent from the University for one semester or? 
see "Continuous Registration," page 49. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A change in degree c 


andidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bi 
lor of Arts to Bache 


lor of Science) requires the permission of the * 
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: wipe Hd ze is approved 
degree requirements effective at the time the change ap} 
t be met : PA i 
: requisites e major, but 
irst-group courses may be required as prere Lam ae to oh wets ns 
ause of their introductory character they T" à scene - | 
h programs. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers," pag ` 


DIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


unior or senior student in Columbian College who is in ped EN 
y, with the approval of his advisor and the Dean take one taii 
ster and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit. No s r thi 
| be allowed to take more than four credit/no credit tenet Ta MONE 
ulation. The student may, however, in addition receive grades of >a i 
the proseminar for field-of-study majors and in other courses Eara: 
ng such grades. A student must sign up for the credit/no ed gh 
registration. Under no circumstances may a student change Cy 
dit/no credit status to graded status, or vice versa, 


after the end of 
" 


‘istration. Courses required in the student's major 


field (courses re- 

| i : ‘sod outside the maior de- 

ired in the major department or those requir d outs id he ti bun 

'iment) may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis ; t soll A fr 
; : somepate nr me 

nt may not chose this option until the second semester of enrc 

S University. 


'TORIAL STUDY 


junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a spec iT pu stes 
bject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tu- 
rial study in residence under the personal direction of the peace 
accordance with the rules of the appropriate department anal en ific 
Proval of the Dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
mester hours of credit designated for each course in the list of — 
' instruction. It assumes frequent and regular conferences between the 
udent and instructor, 


HE STANDARD 120-SEMES TER-HOUR PROGRAM 


ne hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required i; 
i i 1 includine the requirements 
aduation. At least 60 hours of course work, including the 1 quirements 


ated on pages 73-74. 79 80, must be taken outside the major 


epartment 
" Program. The student should consult the advisor at each registration 
bout choice of courses. 

Each student should declare a major as soon as possible, preferably upon 
ompletion of 30 semester hour$. A student may change the major only 
vith the consent of the Dean and of the department or committee con- 
erned, and the student must meet the requirements for the new major 
n effect at the time the change is approved. 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, 
olleges, or divisions this University, with major requirements wholly 
T substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian 
Ollege (see page 80) 
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THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptio 
able student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian Go 
degrees, makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic 
with a total of 90 semester hours of credit instead of the standard 
Students in this program must complete all of the requirements fo 
three-year degree in the semester in which the 90th semester hol 
achieved. 

The requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of G 
earned in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not b 
duced by credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the ch 
major-field program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of 
at least 45 semester hours of course work and no grades below C; { 
least 60 semester hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) i 
ommendation of the major department or program. 

To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence 0 
ceptional academic ability by college record, performance in co 
courses, and other appropriate information. 

An interested student should make application directly to the m 
field departmental chairman or program director as soon as possi 
preferably by the end of the first year of study. The student's acadé 
record to that point will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligib 

A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour prog 
provided the student satisfies the residence requirement of Colùmbian 4 
lege (see page 80), earns grades of A in no less than 45 semester hou 
course work at this University and has no grades below C. 

A student who fails to maintain the required academic performé 
while studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues 
the standard 120-hour degree, 


Bachelor of Arts 


The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 


American Civilization 


History 
American Literature 


Journalism 


Anthropology Judaic Studies 
Applied Mathematics Latin American Studies 
Applied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 


Art History Mathematics 

Biology Music: 

Botany Applied Music 

Chemistry Music History and Literature 
Chinese Language and Literature Music Theory 

Classical Archeology and Philosophy 


Anthropology Physics 
Classical Archeology and Political Science 
Classics 


Psychology 


Classical Humanities Religion 


Dramatic Art 
Economics 

English Literature 
Environmental Studies 


Russian Language and Literature 

Russian Literature and Culture in 
Translation 

Sociology 
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— 
Spanish American Literature 

' Arts x opem nd Literature 

i £ ns and Li 

í n a Spanish La Broad ting 

ich Language and Literatur z h ( nication and Broadcasting 
Speer | 

rap I : i idiology 

graphy Speech Pathology and At Afia 

logy Statistics (( omputer Science option 

manic Languages and dx Li» gms s 

Iteratures ^uo. 


nbined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


£ 4 , i Doctor of 
noinea grees oi Ba :helor OI ARMS « id 
€ omi a a 


andidate for th ts for the Doctor of 
dicine must (1) complete the entrance 


> f ] ir in i Healt! Sciences; (2) com- 
ici j ) iu e ana i ail « 
dicine degree in tl e School of Medici a aut eer 


te the general requirements stated on i luding a minimum of 30 in 


semester hours in the liberal ar ; Vi 
+ 90 semester hours in the lil (4) obtain the approval of 


‘olumbian College; : r 
ond-group courses in Columbian S (s z f entering the School of 
3 ` ' > ne or ent 25 
Dean of Columbian College at the tim i I the Dean 
dicin 1H Ith Sciences: (5) obtain the recommendation of t 
Ine anc eaith ociences; J "PD ie 


: ter at the completion of all pre- 
Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the : fedicine and Health 
ibed courses in the first year of the School z ae AO) be conferred 
ences, at which time the degree of Bac helor verde satiety the major 
ofessional work taken at another institution s ul we obiil the entire 
uirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughou 


: : red for eraduation 
irse the scholarship level required for gradua 


chelor of Science held 
s ; f ying fields: 
e Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following 


tical Statistics 


Applied Mathematics 


Applied Statistics Dhvales 

Biology s. Jo h 

Botany es sx t; Computer Science 
Chemistry pe iN ga 
Environmental Studies Rin 


Geology 
Geology (Engineering option) 


ie Undergraduate Major 


luate majors: the Field-of-Study major 
inporu rur sical Archeology and An- 
15 l ait J ` z: : 
ironmental Studies, 
hough interdepartmental 
of the Departmental major. 


lere are two types of underg 
d the Departmental major. Fi 
ropology, Classical Archeol 
daic Studies, and Latin Ame 
nature, are governed by the 


ve 


ELD-OF-STI JDY MAJOR 


tole :oordi- 
ach Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked wm — 
ited study and is under the supervision of the appropriate PE 
id the Columbian College Committee on Studies. à; f courses, al- 
The Field-of-Study major requires no specific p - uirements 
ough the student is required to meet the over-all general req 


1 . 3.8 
: s ad ssumed to be a 
r the degree, Ability to pass the Major Examination is as 
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convincing demonstration that the 
and quality of knowledge of the ma 
hours, courses, and grades. 
the department. Immediately 
sult the appropriate departme 

The Field-of-Study major 
development of the in 


student possesses the breadth, 4 
jor usually defined in terms of sem 

Information on each field is obtainable! 
upon declaring a major, students should 
int so that they may be assigned an ad i 
places special emphasis on the intelle 
lividual student. Programs in the same major}: 
vary, depending upon the individual student's background, previous $ 

and aptitudes, The student is expected to consult the advisor frequee 
and the special proseminars offered in some fields give the student fu 


' ; eii: I 
opportunity for individual advice and direction in pursuing a prof 


especially adapted to individual needs and abilities. A close stud 
advisor relationship is essential for the student's success undef 
Field-of-Study major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study 
American Literature, Chinese I 


majors are offered: American Civilizab' 

anguage and Literature, English Litera 
French Language and Literature, History, Religion, Russian Language : 
Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish A 
can Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. 

Proseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields tok 
the student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field thm 
reading, study, and laboratory exercises, It is a presentation of the col 
and methods of the major field as 
coordination of the knowledge obt 


the major subject and of material not usually included in such coul 
This course is not required, but, if it is elected, strict attendance is & 
tial. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. Wo 
registered in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, sul 
to the approval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offeré 
the College. (Regular attendance in a course, either for credit or apr 
auditor, requires registration and payment of tuition.) ProseminarSf: 


open only to the student who has been accepted as a candidate undeflic 
specific major. 


01 
The Major Examination -The Major Examination will normally be te 
at the close of the 


senior year; a student on a limited schedule may tal ff 
no earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student who fe; 
to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Committeésa! 
Studies, be re-examined at a later regular major-examination period. Bin 
Committee on Studies has general supervision of the preparation, reat 
and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held 8 
semester on dates fixed by the departr 
in no case later than December 1 for 
spring semester, and August 26 for 


[J 
a whole through the organization > 
ained in the various formal course d 


i 


nent or departments concerned 
the fall semester, April 13 fof 
the summer sessions. 

ni 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS an 


Departmental majors, unlike Fie 
credit hours, required courses, 
C in the minimum required se 
A D in a required course 


ld-of-Study majors, are defined in termym 
and the attainment of grades no lower MSP 
cond-group courses taken in the major Mv! 
will satisfy a curricular requirement in the m? 
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t will not count toward the minimum number of hours required in the 
T. (A department may require a degree candidate to repeat a required 
se in which a D Was received. See page 45.) The minimum specific 
irements for Departmental majors are listed below the staff of instruc 
of the department concerned. The chairman of the department, or 
gnated departmental advisor, should be consulted at registration con- 
ing the student's program of courses; and the entire program, inc luding 
lives, must be approved by the department. The student is also ex- 
ed to consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affecting the pro- 
n of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and espe- 
y concerning the student's progress in a course. A close student- 
sor relationship is desirable 

epartmental majors are offered in the following: American Literature, 
hropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Bi- 
y, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archeology and Anthropology (inter- 
artmental) Classical Archeology and Classics (interdepartmental), 
sical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, En- 
nmental Studies (interdepartmental), Fine Arts, Geography, Geology, 
logy (engineering option), Germanic Languages and Literatures, His- 
', Journalism, Judaic Studies (interdepartmental), Latin American Stud- 
(interdepartmental), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Music (Mu- 
History and Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music), Philosophy, 
Sics, Politica] Science, Psychology, Russian Language and Literature, 
iology, Speech Communication and Broadcasting, Speech Pathology 
Audiology, Statistics (computer science option), Zoology. 


JBLE MAJORS 


th the Prior approval of the departments concerned, a student who 


npletes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for 
imple, mathematics and physics, or English and Latin, or history and 
nomics) may graduate with a double major. Such a student should 
iSult with advisors in the two departments concerned and officially 
lare both majors on the appropriate forms available in the dean’s 
Ce. A double major must be taken in departments offering the same 


tee (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major field in Columbian College 


not be combined with a major field offered by another degree-granting 
it of the University. 


rERDISCIPLINARY PRO( :RAMS 


Regular Interd 
sluding Ame 
assical 


isciplinary Programs—Several programs presently exist, 

rican Civilization, Classical Archeology and Anthropology, 

d Latin Acheology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, 
‘American Studies. 


Speci i . ! 
pecial Interdisciplinary Programs—A st nt who finds no existing 


110 ; ; 
Jor or program suited to individual educational goals may develop a 


ecia ai A s vis i 
al major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental ad- 
sors. Final 


i : 
approval of such a program rests with the Committee on Pro- 
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grams. Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals 
be approved, and each shall be designated by a title suggested by 
student to the Committee on Programs for approval. Because of 
broad scope, such interdisciplinary majors may not be combined wi 
double major. 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, durin 
second semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examini 
(either oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a 
ior comprehensive thesis, at the discretion of the student's interde 
mental committee. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the 
mittee on Programs, new courses will be offered each semester combi 
the methods and insights of several disciplines. Interested students sh 
consult the current Schedule of Classes, where they will find such co 
numbered 701 and 721. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean H. Solomon 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS 


Faculty* 


Professors E. Abravanel, L.F. Affronti, E.N. Albert, F.D. Allan, J.G. 
Jr., J. Aschheim, J.M. Bailey, Jr., R.L.A. Bari, O. Bergmann, L.S. BoW 
H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, 
Cassidy, I.H. Cisin, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, J. Cornfield, T.F. Court 
Jr., R.H. Davison, L.G. DePauw, A.H. Desmond, R.M. Dunn, Jr., J. Bi 
Stein, S.E, Fabro (Research), N. Filipescu, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jra 
Gastwirth, M. Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, F. Griffith, F.S. Grubat 
Gyorgy, R.C. Haskett, R. Hertz (Research), P.H. Highfill, Jr., PP: 
J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, R. H 
I. Katz, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, J.W, Kendrick, R.A. Kenney, 
Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, R.M. Krulfeld, 
Lavine, H.L, LeBlanc, L.P. Leite (Emeritus), P.H.M. Lengermann, 
Lerner Il, S. Levitan, B.I, Levy, J.B. Levy, R.K. Lewis HW. Lille 


* The President of the University, the Vice P. 
University, the Director of Admissions of th 
officio members of the Fac ulty of the Graduate 


resident for Academic Affairs, the Registrar 0l 
€ University, and the University Librarian ® 
? School of Arts and Sciences 
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D.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, H.G. Mandel, P. Mazel, 
E. Mazzeo, M.L. Meltzer, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, Jr., C.C. 
Aondale, J.A, Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, C. O'Rear, 
. Parris, T.P, Perros, V. Petrov, E.L. Phillips, F. Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. 
eesing, Jr., B. Reich, C.E. Rice, J. W. Robb, M.L. Robbins, H.M. Sachar, 
3.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, 
VP. Sharkey, R.H. Shumway, H. Sidransky, F.R. Siegel, G. Sigur, D.E. 
ilber, B.W. Smith, R.S. Snell, H. Solomon, G. Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, G. 
teiner, R.W., Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.A. Straw, C. Taam, G. Teleki, 
K. Thoenelt, R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, C.S. Tidball, M.E. Tidball, 
C.R. Treadwell, G.V, Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D. Wallace, 
Jr., R.A, Wallace, E.R Weismiller. D.G. White, R.E. Wood, H.B. Yakob- 
son, H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli i 
ljunct Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, F.A. Chace, Jr. R.G. 
Crystal, W.G.. Flamm, R.C. Gallo, D. Gillespie, E.G. Kauffman, WM. 
Leach, C.D. Lytle, C.G. McWright, J. Minna, J.C. Pettricciani, J-W. Pierce, 
H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn, G. Todaro 
ssociate Professors F.P. Abramson, Y. Al-Doory, A.D. Andrews, D.L 
Atkins, S.R. Barnett, J.R. Barth, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, Y. Chu (Re- 
Search), M.A.B. Coffland, C.F. Elliott, R.S: French, I.I. Glick, R.S. Gold- 
farb, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, S.E., Haber, R.A. Hadley, 
D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Herber, A.J. Hiltebeitel, R.W Holmstrom, K. Huang, 
LL. Hufford, R.L, Humphrey, Jr., C.T. Ireland, M.J. Jackson, W.R. John- 
son, H.D. Junghenn, S.A. Karp, S.G. Kent, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.D. 
Kind, P.F, Klarén, P. Klubes, R.E. Knowlton, M.J. Koering, R.A. Lavine, 
M.P. Lee, D.R. Lehman J.F. Lewis, C.A. Linden, R.C Lindholm, J.M. 
Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C Lowe, G. Ludlow, J.H. Maddox, J.J. McMillan, 
H. Merchant, B.M. Mergen, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, H.R, Nau, G.A, 
Olkhovsky, R.K. Packer. W.C. Parke. E.O. Pederson, C.H. Pfuntner, 
J.A.A, Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, M. Reich, E. Reuben (Visiting), L. Rothblat, 
D.A, Rowley, P.G. Sáenz, S.L. Simons, C. Steiner, C.W. Sten, E.A. Stone, 
eis Teller, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, C.E. Tuthill, G.A. Walker, D.W. 
s atkins, S.J. Wayne, A.M. Yezer, R.Y. Yin, B.C. Zook 
Gjunct Associate Professor J. Schlom 
Ssistant Professors R.J. Anderson, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, M.E. Boe ckmann, 
E Brandt, A.S. Brooks, A.R. Bruhn, S.W. Burks, G. Carter, R.L Combs, 
R.E. Darcy, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly (Resear: h) ] P. Dirkse III, G.S. 
Edwards, L.L. Gallo, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., S.K. 
Green, F, Griffith, H.C. Harder, S. Hashtroudi, C.B. Jacobson, J.M. Kerns, 
j Lappas, D.L. Lee. M.R. Loeb {Research}, G.C. Mackenzie, D. Mc 
p eavey, .C, McClintock. D.A. Neufeld, M.D. Olson, G. Paster, P.J. 
oppen, W.F. Rowe, J.R. Schneider, J. Shaffer, A.H. Smith, J.M. Starrels, 


L. Stewart N i ^ "s qv ; js 
art, A.M. S ria araein L. ropea, W.T. W oodward, 
JF. Wright. jr uria, M.F. Tarag | Tropea 
e Assistant Professors T.B. Friedman, K. Krell, H.Y.L. Kwiatkowska, 
K. Merril, E. Ulman 


| 
I 


l , " 
ean's Council 


^ TR 
p. omon (Chairman), M. Gordon, F.S. Grubar, H.H. Hobbs, M.J. Jackson, 
"= Mnd, TZ. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, T.P.G. Liverman, P. Mazel 
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Consultants in Research | 
J. Adkins, E.P. Anderson, W.F. Anderson, A.A. Ansari, F. Arnhoff 
Back, J.L. Barnard, C, Bell, J. Bellanti, L. Bilker, E.J. Blanchette-Ma 
L. Bockstahler, C, Boone, W. Bowman, R. Brady, Jr., D. Brandes 
Brightman, C.P. Butcher, B. Collette, C. Dawe, G.C. Eads, G.A. 
J. Farrar, M.R.S. Fox, V. Frattali, J.E. Fredland, F.N. Frenkiel, R, Gibbs 
J. Goldstein, R. Goldstein, J. Granger, T.J. Greenwalt, G. Guroff, J. H 
H.F. Haviland, Jr., J.E. Hazel, R. Herberman, L. Horton, R. Houb 
T. Hunt, L.C. Johnson, M.L. Jones, S. Jong, R.K. Kahn, M. Kende, D. Ko 
J. Ladik, J. Lambert, L.S. Lessin, R, Levy, E. Lewis, D. Liu, W.M. Lø 
berg, W. Madow, R. Mage, G.R. Martin, L.L. Marton, L. McGowañ 
Meeker, W. Mertz, J. Minna, M. Mishkin, A. Morales-Carrion, W.G. 
S. O'Reilly, J. Parker II, D.B. Parsons, A. Peacock, R.L. Peters, JP 
C. Polge, M. Potter, R.M. Pratt, Jr., P. Price, H. Rabin, M. Rabinovitz, 
Rall, A. Raskin, A. Richman, C. Romney, J. Rosenbluth, P. Russell, P. Sa 
L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, R.S. Sigafoos, L.B. Smit 
Sokoloff, H. Sprinz, D.F. Squires, R. Stern, S. Stewart, T.D. Stewart, 
Storrs, K.K. Takemoto, J. Thomas, R. Ting, A.J. Tousimis, E. Umbel 
S. Vadlamudi, J. Van Buren, H. Viola, L. von Sallmann, W.E. Washb 
M. Webster, H. Weissbach, S.H. Weitzman, M.L. Wolbarsht, L.E. Zimi 
man 


Field of Studies Consultants 


C. Carson, G. Evans, A. Fern, J. Fulton, F.R. Goff, A. Jabbour, J.B. Kul 
V. McKay, J.W. Witherell 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for adval 
study and research leading to Master's degrees and the degree of Do 
of Philosophy in the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at Gel 
Washington University were first formally organized under the Grad 
School in 1905, following several decades of gradual growth in a null 
of departments. In 1930 the Graduate School was discontinued. Colum 
College, the Jniversity's liberal arts college, then assumed responsib 
for the Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees, and a newly crê 
Graduate Council administered all Doctor of Philosophy programs. § 
fessional schools took responsibility for advanced degrees in the pr 
sional fields. 

In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Colum! 
College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences. All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading t0 
degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Mastef 
Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of 3 
ence, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in Fore 
Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor of Philosdl | 
are under the Graduate School. 

In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the Sch 
upon recommendation of the appropriate department, to students 


r 
D 
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; f 
"xamination for the Doctor o 
ve successfully completed the General Examination 
llosophy degree. i f the Graduate Faculty of Arts and 
The School is under the direction of the i set the requirements for 
liences. It is the responsibility of the Faculty d ograms of study and 
mission to the School, to provide courses ara ar for its degrees, 
bearch for its students, to establish war ende of degrees, to lay 
: recommend to the Board of Trustee the peni School, and generally 
wn regulations as needed for the operation of the Sc 

Supervise its activities. : sted in the Dean, who is Chairman 
The administration of the School is te the Faculty of the School 
| the Dean's Council, which is responsible to TP oe 
r all policy matters. 


DMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


|! are ined from the 
pplication forms for admission to graduate study Sy Rae When 
ffice of the Dean of the Graduate School j onal to this Office, to- 
?mpleted, these application forms must gin m 
ether with college transcripts and letters of refi angie os B usually with 
Applicants must have academic bac penes e 2 ind to study for ad- 
lajors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they l nt) from an accredited 
anced degrees, Normally, a B average (or Cpu dh as high Gradu- 
quired. With evidence of — ial ETES ar comet whose 
te Record Examination scores, an applicant "A a acidi automatic 
cademic record falls short of B. The minimum dose — Rd 
CCeptance, The departments may, and often an ble for new graduate 
tandards. Moreover, the number of spaces ei >. lents who apply in 
tudents limits the number that can be accepted. Student: : 
eir senior year 
egistration i 
ompletion. 


ollege is re 


must have completed their bacı — vene es 
Padu nt e nce suc 
in the Graduate School and must pr sent euge ld A 
Students whose native language is pet mp aan b 
ake the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TX E — a 
he Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.] p | m tellowuhíà 
Application for Admission Applicants who are requesting 


5 hrnar 1 
lications by February 15 (February 1 
upport must submit completed applications by | 
Or s 


students in clin; y) Tor sdmotespiMN 
all p-mester and by November 1 for admiss msi vibe p — 
\pplicants for the on-campus Master of Arts in SI ecial ae se 
l application materials in the Graduate School off a Are jer 
au Semester, November 1 for the spring semester and Ay 


1 + » 
J ] rt I lor admission i the 
| ps holog\ and ari nerap y 

Cai psycnoiogy 


te study without fellowship sup- 
suMMer Sessions, Applications for graduate study wi ara | 
" ) ror admission 
Ort made after these dates are acceptable for a mapper pei 
: ] f timo nor 
mS Semester and will be reviewed if time permits < 


al ma ' required 
c, Allable in the program desired. More time than rn n be req 
O process applications submitted during July an E DS pi 
Readmission- A student who has failed to maintain ne - Aid 
ion and Wishes to resume à graduate program must RM - hi caer 
orm to be Considered for readmission. Readmission Me Eann tu 
ind the application is subject to review by the departmen a agitare n. 
he Dean. The student may be required to take qualifying exami! 
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on the course work completed. Application forms are available ir 
Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees, and finances are st 
on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 44-53. 

In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook 
academic year which contains updated information on the Schi 
policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admi 


students, It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the infol 
tion contained in the catalogue and handbook. 


Grades 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good: C. Minimum Pas 
Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal: CR Credit 

The symbol I (Incomplete) indicates that ‘a satisfactory explanation 
been given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete thé 
quired work for a course. The “Incomplete” must be made up before 
lapse of one calendar year, An “Incomplete” which is not removed wi 
one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the student's record. 
grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, Of 
taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of | is also given for all thesis and dissertation rese 
courses until the thesis or dissertation is « ompleted. Upon the satisfac 
completion of the thesis or dissertation the grade | is changed ta 
automatically. The grade of CR is given 


for an Advanced Reading 
Research (usually numbered 398) course. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum accumulative gr 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken 
Graduate School. Individual departments 
The fields of art 
average. 


following admission to 
may require a higher aver 
history, English history, and psychology require à 


In the case of a student who receives à 
program of studies, the Graduate School v 
from the department justifying the student's continuance in the Grad 
School and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contin 
upon the Dean's approval. A course in the program of studies for which 
F is received cannot be subsequently. removed irom the program @ 
though another Course is taken as a substitute 

A student may repeat for credit à course in which a grade of C or ab 
Was received only when permitted to do $0 by the department concerti 
unless the course description states that the ; ourse may be repeated 
credit. A Written statement to this effect must be submitted for approv& 
the Dean's Office by the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then f 
with the Registrar, 
ceived remains on 


grade of F for a course in 
vill. require a written statemi 


n 


If a course IS repeated for credit, the first. grade 
the student's record 
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'se (courses 
l r ‘ > {cours 
undergraduate course | 
nced undergra y Then 
v 1 n advanct l val of the Dear 
' student may take a1 the approval ati 
pane 200 f raduate credit only upon E^ approval is granted 
re J | Ior era I . x ax Vi J 
e E - tr t at the time of registration. Such d -emsk in order to 
' de ment at the t pa litional ; 
n the à € par ion that students complete additi 
Hy with the provision that stud 
ceive graduate credit. 


ogram of Studies 


(| depart- 

! r the dean and the aeg 

f. stud must be approved by oo yi no later than 

€ program of studies must I 3s dy hool Office no li 

E] dvi or and filed in the Graduate Sch na semester, or-March 
‘tal advisor and f ID. nterine in the fall seme: , 

vember 1 for graduate students entering vine semester. A program of 

ba the I ng A > 

for graduate students entering in th | SR taining the approval of the 
li Pa js JS Ae when necessary, by obtaining t be filed in: the 

udies may be revised, when The revision must be file 
'Partmental advisor and the Dean. The re 

raduate School Office. 

| 

lontinuous Registration 


e working toward 
hi students must 


registi 
11 $ 
| degree, except during the 


ious registration is 


( less 
I jl i (ree program unite 
: 1 from the degree ] > 
‘ nped from tl 

1 ‘ lent is dropped Ir« 1! 
ot maintained, th student is drop] Inate School 

aintained, hi ted bv the Craduate School. 
'ave of absence is granted by. U 


eave of Absence 


1 T A 
J tudies the 
inno > program of studi , 
fa Student is temporarily unable to continue the Į wed af id Rol 
a; > 1 "t l ld : 5 : neriod f 
» f a spt t 

tudent may request leave of absence for 

D exceed one 


; 
! ra ] 
le for students granted 
ption 1s made ior Stul A 
" ` 1 An ex epuon 1 : ^ oie erdt 
calendar year. Ai eer tive duty may be g | 
i ] ] S "mE >d of ary duty 
hilitary leave. A student who is ca ry ] 
hilitary 


ai mi 
h F the )eriod oi n 
í tho d tion oi i i ET wd r Ju. 
leave (see page 49) for the d m ions ypy of the military orders 
Y ^ : ) I a J "las s 
'DOn presentation to the Graduate School « 
ind a 


iod o ea! 1as expired, it is 
Then the period of lea 
request for such leave. When the | 


» 
i : ) Te 
he Student's tion period of an intention te 
i n »oistration sal 
nonths in advance of a given registrati 
'egister, If a 


ast two 


l notify the Gra 
responsibility to notify 
r, the candi 
student fails to re-register, the t 
Withdrawal 


Graduate stud 


i thdraw 
ents who intend t nd 

should inform the School in writing 

ri 1 t the end of the ei 

Without academic penalty is at the en 


Graduation Requirements 
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DEGREES 


Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Art 
Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs al 
rected by the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridgé 
or more departments are directed by committees composed of mem 
of the departments concerned. For further information write to the. 
or the chairman of the appropriate department. | 
The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Sd 
in Special Studies are designed for students who do not wish to col 
trate in a specific field such as those listed below, but instead are | 
ested in interdisciplinary programs. It is possible to group several of | 
fields together to make an interdisciplinary program; the progral 
studies is determined by the student in consultation with the Sp 
Studies Program Steering Committee. The student may choose col 
from those fields pertinent to the student's academic goal; howev 
student cannot have more than one-third of the courses from any 
department. The student must obtain permission to take the courses | 
the appropriate departments, A one-semester seminar on interdiscipli 
methods, for which no academic credit is given, is required of all stud 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers programs of stud| 
campus leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies! 
concentrations in Criminal Justice, Human Resources Develop 
Women’s Studies, and Philosophy and Social Policy. The School also 0 
Master of Arts and Master of Science in Special Studies degrees in spå 
academic areas at off-campus locations (see pages 100-101). 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree progra 
the following list is shown by department in this catalogue. 


Degrees O 
I. Humanities 
American Civilization M.A. 
American Literature M.A. 
Art: M.F.A 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Art History M.A 
Classica] Archeology, Classics and Historv M.A. 
Dramatic Art M.F.A 
English Literature M.A 
*French Literature M.A. 
Germanic Languages and Literatures M.A. 
History of Religions—Hinduism M.A. 
Museum Studies M.A. 
* Any approved combination of French, Spanish, or Spanish American Literature is aW% 
às a Doctor of Phílosophy field 


GRADUATE SCHOOI 


pplied Music 
;'omposition 
;onducting 
Ausic Theory 


ligion and Medical Care 
ligious Education 

1ssian Language and Literature 
anish American Literature 
anish Literature 


Ocial Sciences 
nthropology 

;'onomics 

lucation Policy 
eography 

istory 

ternational Relations 
olitical Science 
ociology 


hysical and Mathematical Sciences 
pplied Mathematics 

pplied Statistics 

hemistry 

ngineering Geology 

orensic Sciences 

'eochemistry 
;»eology 
fathematica] St 
fathematics 
*hysics 


atistics 


Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomic P 


Anatomy 
Art Therapy 

Bio: hemistry 
Jiologica] Se iences 
Genetics 

Mic robiology 
Mycology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Psychology 

Speech p 


athology 


athology and Audiology 
y approved combination o 
ctor of Philosophy field, 
P School of Public and International Affairs 
ITS 

logy, botany 


and zoology 


OI 


f French Spanish, or Spanish 
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Mus.M. 
M.A. 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D 
Ph.D. 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D 
Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A., M.S 
M.S 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S 
?.S., M.S.F.S 
ere M.S. PhD 
5 ) 
M.A.. M.S. PhI 
M.A. Ph.D 
3. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D 
M.S. for Tea« MA "D 
M.S 
Ph.D 
M.A. 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S 
Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A 
American Literature is available a 


1 Master of Arts 
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Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Scie 
Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for admissiol 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medi 
gree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 303 
hours of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see pagë 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level cou 
pleted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum f 
already applied toward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed 1 
ment of the requirements of the Master of Science degree. The r8 
18 semester hours of work. which in most programs incudes a the$ 
be work in the basic medical sciences normally required for a N 
Science degree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 
Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both thé 
of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirement 
must be fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those curren 
separately established in the School of Medicine and Health Scie 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximi 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medi 
Health. Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work 
to qualify for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral 
dacy. This course Work is normally taken during the semesters t 
nate with the medical program and in the years following the @ 
the M.D. degree. The student's research for the dissertation ma 
concurrently with the final 24 semester hours of graduate cours 
leading to the General or. Cumulative Examination. The estimal@ 
for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective studé 
must apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of 2f 
Sciences and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences se 
through established procedures. Upon admission to both schol 
student may then apply for affiliation with the dual degree progra T 
toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed under the J 
tion of a departmental doctoral committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
The Master’s Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are apy 
to candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts if i 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Mé 
Music, Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Më 
Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in Special Stu% 
1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program in 
thesis, the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester M 
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grade of B or better of a course in mathematics, 
programming which is approved by the 
Graduate School. It is possible 
by passing a special ex 
administered by the 
nation. 

A doctoral student 
the native language to meet a foreign | 
However, with the approval of 
to fulfill a language 


statistics, or € 
appropriate department an 
to satisfy the latter part of the req 
amination covering the 


approved course” 
appropriate departmer 


it, at the level of the find 
whose native language is not English may n 
anguage examination requi 
the department, such a student m 
requirement by taking an examination of 
and writing proficiency in English, provided significant academic 1 
in the relevant field of study has been published in the student’ 
language. Arrangements for this English examination should be ma 
the English for International Students office. 

A doctoral student may omit 
ington University if the 
or university, However 
examination at this University. 

Further details for meeting the various tool requirements are sú 
the Graduate School's Student Handbook. 

5. The General Examination -Each student is required 
General Examination no later than the semester 
of course requirements. The ( 
Written examin 


à tool preparation course at George 
student has had a similar course at another 
: Proficiency in that tool must be validated 


to compl 
following the co 


;eneral Examination is composed 
ation five to six hours in length in each of the 
comprising the Student's total program; the time 


examination is determined by the 
partments permit or 
Special, shorter ex 
area, 


areas @ 
permitted betwe 
administering department. Sø 
1€ or two areas of study to be “written off.” t 
amination jis given after a year of course work 
A cumulative examination system is in effect in the fields of 
istry and Physiology, and in the field of psychology a system of tW 
prehénsive examinations is used. Students in these fields should 
the appropriate department for information about its System. 

6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy Upon departmental rec 
dation, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be awarded to sl 
who have successfully completed all requirements for the Doe 
Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examination, 
departments recommend students for this degree 

7. The Dissertation and Final Examination 
each doctoral Candidate as evide 
search and interpret its results 


—A dissertation is requ 
nce of ability to perform scholé 


The candidate normally enrolls f 
Sertation Research upon completion of the General Examination; hó 


the candidate may register for up to one-half of the required num 
Semester hours of Dissertation Research during the time the Gené 
amination is being completed, After the required number of hôi, 
dissertation research has. been taken, if more time is needed to 6 
the dissertation, the student must maintain 

page 49) each semester until the dissertation is finished and the Fl 
amination is passed. If the dissertation is not completed within fivé 


from the date the General Examination is completed, the student 
Tequired to retake the General Examination. 


continuous registrati@ 
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later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 
"submit to the Dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and 
Stract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination 
r reproduction by University Microfilms, In« 

en the dissertation has been approved by the director and two mem- 
f the Doctoral Program Committee and filed wih the Dean the candi- 
akes the Final Exarhination, an oral examination which is open to 
Jublic. A committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School 
j'y and, when appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the — 
If the Candidate passes, he or she is recommended by the Graduate 
l for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
ailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduc ve 
e dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successfu 
idate for the doctorate is required, before receiving tlie — he 
fee to cover the expense of printing the Announcement ot the Fina 


inati d by University Micro- 
mation, and for the basic service rendered by University 
» Inc, 


OWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


mited number of graduate teaching assistantships and University 
Wships are available in most departments of instruction to nudena 
tered in the Graduate School of Arts and § kinds o 
Sored 


Sciences. Oth 

and University awards are available, but limited. ; ga 
, i "d "naeh á nr vr a fell E 

udents applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fel 

! should 


RE Submit the fellowship application and the application hoe 
’ssion by February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Rec jj 
mination scores, and letters of recommendation should also be on y 

is date. Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School shoulc 
mit only the 


T d T f com- 
l fellowship application and have current letters of recom 
lC ation 0 x 1 I I 

n file by February 15 
Drm are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ss “ili i ich i the stude ;on- 
aces, Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to con 
vation for all awards available in the student's department. i 
tudents tho wish to ipply for loans should indicate their intent to do 
„° application for admission. Inform: n c anda O0 
z — booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the University’: 
ent Financial Aid Office. 


ion concerning loans is con- 


OPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


: American 


| Studies Program at George Washington University is 
lated with t 


i ; i r the Smithsonian Institu- 
he American Studies Program of the Smithsi 


l mer '"iviliza- 
ain arrangement offers students in the field of American Civiliza 
| be PPportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. 
m )e ` ‘ t g 


Ts of the staffs of the Smithsonian’s Americ an Studies Program, 
Seum of History and Technology, National Portrait Gallery, National 
ory of Art, and National Gallery of Fine Arts offer seminars and tu- 
a Instruction in fields which provide students with an unusual op- 
tunity to develop new dimensions in the discipline of American 


—— 
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Civilization, This progr 
the degrees of Master 
to prepare them for 


am of study is open ing 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and is i 
research, teaching, and museum-related caree 

The Department of Art at George Washington University and the 
sonian Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and rese 
museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the ú 
Art History with a concentration. in Museum Training. The Dept 
has also established a program of study in affiliation with the. 
Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and area private art galleri 
program in Museum Studies likewise involves the cooperation of 
departments With area museums, : : 

A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philos 
American Civilization with emphasis on library research and collec 
offered jointly by George Washington University and the Library t 
gress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer an 
tation seminar and other courses and supervise students in readi 
research and in work on such library problems as indexing, catall 
and bibliography. 

For further information concerning thes 
following Offices at George Washington U 
of Arts and Sciences for those who are 
above, the Department of Art for those 
American Studies Program for those 
tion field, 

George W 


to students working 


© programs contact one | 
niversity: the Graduate ! 
interested in any of the field ! 
interested in museum train: 
interested in the American 
ashington University, I1 Cooperation with three other 
universities and the Folger Sh 


akespeare Library, has established the 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th Century Studies as a cooperati 


ture in graduate studies in the humanities. Seminars (limited to 12 S r 
each) are offered each semester under the direction of outstanding 
can and foreign scholars. The Folger Library is the physical cell 
the Institute. All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted 
to the collections of rare books, manuscripts, and reference matë 
the Library. There are also opportunities tor participants to e$ 
persona] relationships with the fellows and readers at the Library 
furtherance of their research. Al] registered students are eligible @ 
for admission to one or more of the seminars, although priority n 
ment wil] be accorded to graduate students working on dissertatio 
to Postdoctoral Scholars from the sponsoring institutions. 

Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is a 


in the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at thes 
akespeare Libr 


e University 

4 Cooperative agreement tc 
niversity and the 
graduate sti 


ary. 

and the National Bureau of St 
further educ 
Bureau. This 
idy and research, 


andards have ente™ 
ational opportunity at bé 
arrangement holds great prom 
Particularly in the physical sciences 
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ntration in Criminal Justice, 
in Special Studies with areas of concentration in ; a p 
opecial ` a ~ n Learning and [2] the deg 
lative Affairs, Social Policy, or Urban Le: of yncentration in Tele 
aster of Science in Special Studies with area of ¢ - Social and Eco- 
' nct é £ " 
nunication Operations, Environmental Science, al 
C Statistics. liction over these off-campus 
e Graduate School has academic NE +e il Studies. Not 
eoe ol JENCI GI OI 
'ams which are administered by the Colles n vear. For detail 
1 PM! T nv Give l ai 
these programs may bí available in an > 
` . f be , T 5. 
ult the Graduate School of Arts and Scienci 


IOOL OF EDUCATION 


UR. Tillman 
stant Dean R.E. Baker 
'utive Assistant to the Dean L.H. Kornhauser 
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forge, G.L. Horrworth, E.P. Kulawiec, D. Link wski fe ea Sari T 
aratore, R.I. Peterson., .R Shotel, G.W omith, j.f Snodgrass, G.I 
1885, L. Winkler, M.R. Withers 

unct Associate Professor D.C. Paup 
istant Professors M.S. Castle berry, J.A. Green 
D. Johnson, S.J. Little, G.A. Lofaro (Resear 
lesearch), N. Tiscione, L.A. Tsantis, N 
ructors M. Gazvoda (Research), S.A 
C. Park (Researc h) 


nbers of the Advanced Graduate Faculty 
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berg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer. G. Horrworth, R.K. Ives, E.P. 
wiec, D. Linkowski, A. Marinaccio, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Pa 
R.T. Peterson, M.N. Rashid, C. Reeder, C.R. St. Cyr, J.R. Shotel, D. Sl 
G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, R. Tillman, L.A. Tsantis 
Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


Committees* 


THE DEAN'S COUNCILt 

1976: R.K. Ives, J.C. Heddesheimer 
1977: D.A. Moore, J.R. Shotel 
1978: D.C. Paup, L.A. Tsantis 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING# 
R. Tillman (Chairman), P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, D. Linkowski, J.Y. Ruth 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
R. Tillman (Chairman), P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, D. Linkowski 


INTRODUCTION 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 19 
and in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Divisié 
Education became the Teachers College which in its early years was 
cerned largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education 
greater provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the g 
ate enrollment has steadily increased, with the result that today 
School has a considerably larger number of graduate than undergraé 
students. 

The School of Education prepares teachers, resource and support 
sonnel, and administrators for educational service. The School also @ 
opportunities to experienced teachers to extend and enrich their educa 
The programs are designed to meet the broad needs of all persons 
seek the knowledge and skills necessary to provide for effective led 
and teaching. The School's programs focus on the needs of personi 
terested in the traditional elementary and secondary school environill 
but also include the preparation of individuals for all areas of edu 
covering the life span from pre-school through the adult years in bot 
public and private sectors of society. The following graduate prof 
are representative: Generic Counseling, Adult Education, Human Res@ 
Development, Rehabilitation Counseling, College Student Develop? 
Higher Education, Dance, Urban Recreation and Parks, Tourism, 
Childhood Education and E 


arly Childhood Special Education. 
. A Bachelor of Arts in Education is more than preparation for teat 
in Schools. The degree provides background and experiences for emp 
* The dean and the 
committees, 
t Elected by the Faculty in the year designated to 
+ Appointed by the dean. 


assistant dean of the School of Education are ex officio member 


à three-year term 
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It in a variety of public and private settings. A majority of the credit 
rs of required courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs 
vide opportunities for students to develop í ritical thinking and reason- 
as well as leadership, organizational and planning skills. Emphasis is 
ed upon developing the human relationship qualities that are essential 
lelds that require involvement with people in all age ranges and from 
walks of life. 

fhe School of Education is the administrative unit 
nts: Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and Spe ial Edu 
ion. In addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the St hool 
it workshops designed specifically to meet the 
ystems, and other clients in 


for three depart 


PTS credit and non-cred 
que needs of metropolitan area school s 
vate industry and in government. 
špecial curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts 
duates and graduates of other professional schools who are interested 
teaching, The School also offers a wide range of courses for teachers 
lo wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who wish to 
Ppare for teaching certificates 
aboratory and | linical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
NM the Speech and Hearing Clinic Field experienc es em provided 
Ooperation with public and private s« hools, social agencies, museums, 
stitutions in the business community, and community and junior colleges. 
The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 


"lime and part-time students. 


0 ` . t " ; 
lessional Courses for Non-Education Majors 


ben in Columbian College, both those who have decl: r 
bio who are undec ided, may take up to 12 semester hours of pro- 
edit an courses such as Education, and include them in the hours of 
Bctin equired for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College uem 
le "ma professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval o 
The $ of Columbian College before registration. 

' School of Education is in the process of making dramatic 


| its 
bphe total curriculum. A major change will be to offer freshmen and 
omores a professional education course in each semester that will 

it possible for 


clude f$ ] 

tud de field work experiences. These courses will make i 
e , . : n 3 

Ort nts Who are undecided about the choice of a career to have an Op- 
Unity : ne 
mty to test teaching and the many related helping services areas. 


ared a major 


change S 


J 
ducation for Teaching 


| 
gu of study in education for teaching are based upon the assump- 
f the edu teacher should have a broad general education, mastery 
ent of instruction, and professional competencies. 
leg tl emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total 
rogram E teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each 
ey requis instance, since elementary school teachers teach all subjects, 
han &écond cantant preparation of greater breadth and less specialization 
t is the ary school teachers. ES 
' view of the School of Education that an acceptable minimum 


? ducati 
zati : i : a 
On for teac hing requires four years of full-time study or the equiva- 
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lent in part-time study. For superior preparation teachers are urged t0 
for five years of full-time study or the equivalent in part-time study 

The student may choose any one of the following plans to ae 
superior educational preparation for teaching: | 


1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or shë 
take a teaching position and, after acquiring some profession 
perience, return to the School for graduate study leading tl 
master's degree, This plan enables students with bachelor's dd 
to begin their teaching careers, and to use their work experielt! 
enhance graduate study which will follow. 

2. The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate study le 
to the master's degree immediately after receiving the bach 
degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arl 
ciplines may choose to complete the requirements for certifié 
for teaching by studying in one of the teaching fields in a pr 
custom-tailored to his or her particular needs. 


REGULATIONS 


University regulations concerning admission, registration, fees; 
finances are stated on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on 
44—53. 


General Scholarship Requirements For Undergraduates 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, 
drawals, classification of students, required placement examination 
waiving introductory courses by examination appear on pages 70- 
and 76 of this Bulletin. 


"ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal progré 
student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with thé 
mission of the dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may ent 
more than 19, except by permission of the Committee on Scholars 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a norm 
gram of college work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 
13 hours. Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher 
with special permission of the dean,t enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 
hours. Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or highe 
with special permission of the dean,t enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 
hours. Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or highet 
with special permission of the dean,t enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 


* Academic work load guidelines apply to graduate and undergraduate students 
t Request forms are available at the office of the dean. They should be filled out and 
to the office of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration. 
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i ment after registration or 
student-who increases his hours of employme nt after etiem " 
ny time during a semester must report immediately to th« an § 
his program may be adjusted, if necessary. Par gS wn 
raduate students employed full-time may take a maxin í 


'e i ranted by the 
ter hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by 
* 


UIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


nglish—Students whose College Board English Composition Aw 
t Test scores suggest that they will benefit pae Dies ge: 
ning in compositional skills may be assigned to English Blond S 
ed in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing < 

Ore placement in either Engl 9 or 10. d ALB 
Oreign Languages—A student who has not been granted adv: 3 

ding and who wishes to continue in college the language begun az 
h school must take a placement examination in one of the following: 
inese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, xa 
nish, Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the 
TOpriate course. 

athematics- Now students accepted for registration in Math 30 an 
uired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in alge " 
1 trigonometry; those accepted for registration in Math 51 ane te 
Wis Prior to registration, to take a placement examination in alge ae 
* Specific six semester hours mathematics requirements listed under 
mentary or secondary education majors.) 


IRNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


\dergraduate students may earn semester-hour credits up uos TP 
l Ours by performing satisfactorily on College-Level ees as 
Ogram (CLEP) Tests or special departmental examinations providec 7 
È departments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences on an indi- 
dual basis. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the student to 
E Tester hours of credit. sg uan Miei 

ollege-T eve] Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two typ 
'aminations. 

: CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in a number of subject areas. 
tests measure achievement equivalent to specific college-level 

Credit may be assigned for any CLEP Subject Examinations 
ed, ^L the level recommended in the College Board model policy. 
redit may not be earned by passing the examination after having taken 
t equivalent course.) i ) HS 
jci CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, 
rial sciences, humanities, the natural sciences, and English composition. 


“redit—ad vanced standing—is not given for the General Test in English 
?nposition ) 


‘tedit will be 


Request forms are 
the Office 


noted on official transcripts of the George Washington 


Y } > > i eturned 
available at the office of the dean They should be filled out and r 
of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration. 
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University for students who achieve scores 
lege sophomore norms) on CLEP General Examinations with the exce 
of the English Composition Examination. Further information can bef 
on’ pages 22-23.and in the CLEP: Registration Guid: b 
tained from the Educational 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have € 
bachelor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may. 8 
some certification requirements by takine the CLEP Examinations 0f 
cial departmental examinations 

See page 76 for additional 
by departments. 


above the 50th percentil 


which may 
Testing Service, One Dupont Circle, 


information on special examinations. ol 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education offers undergraduates. programs leading 1 


degrees;.of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Scien 


Human Kinetics.and Leisure Studies. | 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


' ape » 
The programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educatid 


planned to provide (1) general educational backgrounds, (2) funci 
command of concepts and skills in one or more teaching fields, (3) mf 
of basic professional information and skills adequate 
teacher, and (4) development of attitudes 


The general educational b; 


for the begilf 
; needed for success in tea 1 
ickgrounds needed by prospective tead. 
are obtained through college courses, work experience, leadership 81 
lies, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 

As part of formal course work, and on their own initiative, studeni 
the School of: Education are expected to' take full advantage of the de 
opportunities in the Washington irea for developing leadership 5 
Advisors are available 

Persons preparing 
fields require a 


to help students plan these experiences. 
for teaching or for work in other allied sem, 
well-rounded education. In this 


connection, a sl! 
126 semester hour program in 


completing a elementary education al { 
University will complete approximately 90 credit hours in the liberal ] 
a major in secondary education will complete approximately 105 9%, 
hours in the liberal arts. Liberal arts courses and selected profess 
education courses may be completed at George Washington Universi 
may be accepted for advanced standing from another accredited instit 
in accordance with regulations on pages 22 


22-23. 


C 


Di 
General Information for Freshmen and Sophomores 

All undergraduates 
signed academic advisors at the time of 
to provide continuity 
undergraduate study. 
a faculty advisor. jl 
. Since each Student's. program is defined by individual needs mE 
important that students have à clear concept of their major intet 


D 
admitted directly to the School of Education BE 


: MT! 
admission. Advisors are desig 
of advising for students throughout their yet I 
The program for each student must be approY 
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cation, and that they be familiar with the certification requirements 
hose localities in which they expect to teach. Information on state 
Nsing requirements is available in the Career Services Office, located 
Noodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


rance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


d character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
studies contemplated are required. 
lequirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years 
as follows: 
- An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
ool, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
lish; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
ferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
Which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
; ematics, 
^ The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
lege work. 
ti College Entrance Examination Board Scores submitted on the Scho- 
Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
enced that the examinations be taken in December or 
submitt ^ plo year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may 
it and ^w . V AME i wn for tests are the responsibility of the appli- 
À Le" d ^ made with the Educational l'esting Service, 20 Nassau 
t legs E i J. 08540; or 194 Center 5t Berkeley, Cal 94704, 
i. the mn one month before the date of the test. In applying for the 
Mhiasione’ ens should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
4 Colle gn Washington l niversity, Washington, D C. 20052. 
e America. Steed Examination Board tests are preferred: however, 
nt should k ^PHege resting battery. scores will be accepted. The appli- 
rectly from dut that these scores be sent to the Offic: of Admissions 
recommend he American College Testing Program, lowa City, Iowa. It 
ar, :nded that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 
The c 
Vei oa A cation will consider the adequacy of the qualifications 
lo the form p 10, because of unusual circ umstances, doe s not present 
Opriate sc hola requirements stated above. The School may require ap- 
nternatio astic-aptitude tesis... 2i 
eral ila may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
alio osa x ary certificate A student presenting such a certificate 
enroll in à hs gga in the English language and may be required 
ginning ML: mme program in English for Foreign. Students before 
1 the dim 8 in a degree program Require ments will be determined 
indidate e C - English Proficiency l'est administered on-campus. A 
S a Foreign La a mits a score of 580 or above on the. Test of English 
|! English e i oe may be excused from taking further course work 
Students sk dy language. _ 
na ave been out of secondary school for three years or 


ust 


i resents g 
FT] p Say ` 
than 120 5; à year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
Sixty-minut } ggreg 
1 e periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 


MET tit pais POET me os 


——Á—M a a MÀ 
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more and/or do not meet the above requirements may take a specia 
tery of admission tests* by contacting the Office of Admissions of 
be considered for admission to the School of Education on a condi 
basis. To be admitted into the Se hool's degree program, a conditi 
admitted student must complete a trial program of 15 semester ho 
course work with a quality-point index of 2 or higher. This trial 
gram must include one professional course and additional courses se 
from the first-year curricula of the undergraduate degree progra 
Education. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be | 
in conference with a fa ulty advisor in the School of Education. A 
ference concerning plans 


5 


for study as a degree candidate is requi; 
each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial program. Upolnj 
cessful completion of the trial program, the student who has submitli 


application for degree candidacy should ask the Admissions Office | 
consider his application. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students tr 
accredited colleges and universities, 
University, are as follows: 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic @ 
at another regionally accredited college or university with an accep! 
program and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of El 
tion. Advanced standing may 
taken at regionally accredited 
dent received a grade of C « 
provided that such courses 
of the degree at GW. 

Although a grade of D is 


ansferring from other regió 
and from other divisions of 


be awarded for properly certified cd 
colleges or universities for which thé 
r better, and may be applied toward a d@ 
> are comparable to the curricular requirem 


not acceptable for transfer, the course ma 
used to satisfy a curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
may not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in 
or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have 


an official transcript 
directly from each ins 


titution formerly attended to the Office of AU 
sions, George Washineton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University 
a degree program in the School of Education. The student must prese 
accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 or higher at the time of trai 
A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division of 
University must submit a formal application of transfer and meet?! 
requirements for acceptance to the School. 


Courses taken at another division of this University may be api 


toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the 
ricular requirements of the degree. 


Students applying for transfer from another accredited collegi 
university or from another division of this University whose pre! 


among others, the Differential 
sychological Test 


* These tests include, 
nation and Ohio P. 


p 
Aptitude Test, Cooperative English 
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cademic records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree require- 


hents successfully may be admitted to the School of Education on a con 
litional basis. To be admitted into the School's degree pro; ram, a condi 
ionally admitted student must complete a prescribed trial program ol 

5 semester hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.25 or 
igher. A student registered in another division of this University who has 
n accumulated quality-point index of less than 2.00 and who is condi 
ionally admitted to this School must earn a 2.25 quality-point index in 
he tria] program and must during this trial program bring tł e ac cumulate ] 
juality-point index to 2.00 or higher to be admitted to the School's degree 
rogram. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made 
n conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education. A con- 
'erence concerning plans for study as a degree candidate is required oi 
ach applicant at the beginning and end of the trial progr 


$ i ^ 1 p hmitted 
ful Completion of the trial program, the student who has submitted a 
legree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To: be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence. scholarship, and curriculum requirements, The Bachelor of Arts 
degree requires 126 semester hours; the Bachelor of Science requires 124 
Semester hours. 


RESIDEN( E 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily while in 
the > 


DEAN'S LIST 
l'o be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a quality- 
Point index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part- 
Ime student. to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the 
ast 19 Semester hours of coursework. Such part-time students must have 
been enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, and resi- 
dence during the period involved must be continuous. 


sc 
'HOLARSHIp REQUIREMENTS 


Fi : Y > &- 
T the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 45-46 
In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
Cast 2.95 A : 5 


"9, 


: * ia recairad hefare ribi: 
quality-point index of at least 2.25 is required betore pel 


Mission jg gra 
> 8 1 
i tobation—A student who fails to ma i 
‘east 2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long 
as the : 


index is below 2.25, or until probation is removed by the Committee 
on Scho] 


^ arship. 
“USpensio 
Within the 


nted to do student teaching in the senior year. 
tain a quality-point index of at 


; saice the i x to 2.2 
n—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 


lime specified may be suspended 


———————————Ó ——— — 


J 
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A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, app 
the case to the Committee on Scholarship through the dean. If the c 
appears to be remediable and the student's scholarship seems likely 
improve, the Committee may readmit the student on probation. A studé 
denied readmission may again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition Ú 
Committee through the dean for readmission. A student suspended twi 
will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist 
courses numbered above 100. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index 
2.50 or better, may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, td 
one course a semester and receive a grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Cred 
Which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflec 
in the student's quality-point index. No student will be allowed to ta 
more than four credit/no credit courses. Students must sign up for sul 
an option at registration. Under no cir umstances may students cha 
from credit/no credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after the @ 
of registration. Courses required in the student's major field may 

be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A transfer student may not choo 
this option until the second semester of enrollment at this University: 


INCOMPLETE/AUTI IORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authoris 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are describ. d on page 46 

Removing an Incomplete—Although the grade of I may remain on 
records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally sel 
much briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the fif 
examination or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of I cani 
be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equi’ 
lent elsewhere. An Incomplete" cannot be. made up after the lapse? 
one calendar year except by written permission of the Dean's Council. | 
"Incomplete" which is not removed within one calendar year is aul 
matically changed to an F. À 


National Teacher Examinations 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
to take the National Teacher Examinations. Students receive individ! 
reports of test scores and may avail themselves of the regular transe™ 
Services of the Educational Testing Service. Students must request P! 
Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the School of Educali? 
Students required to take the Examinations must register for them W 
the Educational Testing Service. Application forms are available in 


Office of the Dean. 


in Education are requi 
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l'eaching-Field Programs 
PJUBJECT-AREA SPEGIALIZATION 


Subject area specialization depends upon the teaching position for which 
he student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary st hools need 
! degree of competent v in.several fields. Those preparing to teach in middle 
schools, must. ac quire. competency in. a-chosen: interdisciplinary subject 
matter, specialization. Those preparing to: teach. in junior or senior high 
schools» must demonstrate- competence in à major teaching field. A 


1 


Minor teaching field is optional, but recommended The student should 
€gin teaching-field preparation during the first two years. 

Teaching-field requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate 
departments of the University, include satisfactory completion of pre 
scribed academic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the 
Special field examination of the National Teacher E ions* and satis- 
actory completion of the prescribed special methods courses 

Prescribed academic courses vary in mumber in accordance with the 
Scope and complexity of the teaching field and the licensing requirements 
of the various states. 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, 
ning teachers are provided through a’ sequence of courses to be taken 


1 n j} , 
ss and class discussions are closely 


ind attitudes needed by begin- 


in the junior and senior years. Lectt 
coordinated with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs 
of those preparing to teach on ‘the various levels -elementary school, 
middle school, jünior high school, senior high 

The prescribed courses in : 
With methods of initiating, guic 
Cealing with the content of teaching fields They 
Student 
Succe 


school and adult 


)ecial methods concerned primarily 


I 
P 
1 


ing, ant earning experiences 


attempt to bring to the 


he ted experience of 


specific suggestions drawn from m 
ssful teachers. In addition, the courses review. the teaching-field 
Conte à 

ntent currently in use in s« hools. 


E ^ " 
ducation Curriculum 
following is the program for the first two years in preparation for 


The 


€ Bachelor of Arts in Education degree in the School of Education 
Semester 
Hours 


English: |. Composition Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12 6 
Literature—Engl 51—52, 71-72, or 191-92 6 
Mathematics: Math 9 and 10 (for elementary education majors) 
rs chosen from Math 3, 6, 9 or 10 


and two semeste 


(for secondary education majors 6 


to 
Sp 

educ 

ture: 


available in elementary 


nglish language and litera 


ecial field 
ation; 


T minations are 
examinations of the National Teacher Examinations : 


ication: biology and genera! science 


early ch 


100d e 
industria] 


Cal e arts; mathematics; chemistry, phy 

IM ation; business ed Sink - ih sdua : 

Students iness educatior i i 
Studies 5 preparing to teach history or geography i 

Stu : 
must Ets Preparing to teach in fields in .which special field examinations are not available 
Speci obtain a satisfactory score on a special field examination given by the instructor in the 

“al methods course in 


involved 
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Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies: 


Education: 


Science: 


Social Studies: 


Speech and Drama: 
Electives: 
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Any combination of 


partment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. . 
Educ 101, 104 


first-group courses in the De- 


Educ 102 (for elementary majors) or 103 (for sec- 


ondary re ed PPL ek ge REA ; 
Three semesters (2 in biological science 
in physical science or vice 
education majors 
education majors. Courses 


versa) for elementary 


BiSc 3-4 or 11 12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; 
or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 


Hist 71-72 for elementary 
Hist 71-72 or PSc 
majors LOOT T o pee > 
Six semester hours Selected from the 
AmCv 71-72: Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
52; Hist 39—40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 
3; or Soc 1 and 2 
SpDr 1 or 11 


education 
4 and 8 or 5 


following: 


and 2; PSc 2 and 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum 


The following is the 
the Bachelor of Scie 


Studies in the 


English: 
Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies: 


Education: 


Mathematics/ 
Science: 


Social Studies: 


Speech ànd Drama: 
Electives: 


First two years 
ies and Leisure 


SpDr 1 (or 11 if recommended by the 


in pre 


Paration for the 
Stud 


ies degree 


Program for the 


Human Kinetics 


Engl 9 or 10, 11 


Four semester hours 
HKLS courses; 
Educ 104 
Educ 102 
(for secondary Specialization) 


selected 
59, 60, 61, 


from first-group 
62 recommended 


BiSc 3-4; Chem 
Phys 1 and 2, 
Hist 71-72, or 


3-4; Geol 1-2. Math 9 and 10; or 
or 9-10 


PSc 1 and 2 or4andg' c E 
Six semester hours selected from one of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; 


Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 


52; Hist 39—40; Hist 71-72; 
PSc 1 and 2; PSc 2 


and 3; or Soc 1 


With a Specialization in 


and two semesters for secondary 
are to be chosen from 


majors and 
and 6 for secondary 


Geog 51 and 


and one 


first two years in preparation fo 
nce in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies « 
with Specialization in Elementary/Secondary 
School of Education: 


legré 


and Leisu 


kiin 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinet- 
dance education: 


English: 
Human Kinetics and 


Leisure Studies: 


Education: 
Psychology: 
Mathematics/ 
Science: 


Social Studies: 


Speech and Drama: 
Electives: 
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Semester 
Hours 
Engl 9 or 10, 11 6 
HKLS 107;:108", 187 ^ c. Que ae. LIP. 7 


Any combination of. HKLS courses numbered 
10-57 and/or 121* and/or 123* TO) cela 
Educ 208.006 ci .:ci32591. 460000... widest cen 
Poyo 22, 112 ....... ere 


BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 ...... nth c male oe ba 
Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2 ..:........... e. 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 
52; Hist 39-40; PSc 1 and 2; or Soc 1 and 2 .. 
SpDr teor dic. 15,5: 0155 


Total isc cova cocakscotedsteeb tae 


Q 


64 


pi ; , à : 

lrst two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 
i netics and Leisure Studies degree program in dance for students. not 
nterested in certification for teaching: 


English: 


Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies: 


tHumanities: 
tMathematics/ 
Sciences: 


1 tPsychology 
Social Studies: 


Electives: 


Semester 
Hours 

Engl 9 or 10, 11 ...... r Pent ra ae m end 6 

HKLS 150, 157 ........ tLVDBEUUEEA 2992 6 
Any combination of HKLS courses numbered 

10-57 and/or 121* and/or 123* i ‘ 6 

Art 21-22, 31-32; Mus 1, 3, or 4; Phil 50; SpDr 45 6 
BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2, 5; Math 3, 6, 9, 10; 

Phys 3 and 4 or 9-10 .......... verde 6 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51, 52; 
Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1 or 3 and 2; Psyc 1, 5-6, 

E22 20; 8001 and E uia Res o AEREA 6 

occ cnc sss PINE odiis o die cc MO Memes 24 

TotakouM ios AIO peus cd 60 


The teaching-field programs and their requirements are as follows: 


E 
lementary Education Program 


GENE " 
NERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 73-74.) 


SU 
BJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION: 42-45 credit hours 


TL 


* 
Ma 

t Die repeated for credit. 

quine" er hour requirements may be satisfied by approved advanced courses if the student is 


ified and r 


eceives the instructor's permission to take the course 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Educ 108: 
Educ 110: 
Educ 111: 
Educ 112: 
Educ 105: 
*Educ 135: 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Elementary School Teaching of Reading ; 
Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 1 
Educational Measurement 

Society and the School 

Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 


© cow Cn CO co 


Total 


Students majoring in elementary ‘education may prepare for an addi 
tional area of certification by substituting for elective courses a special 
sequence of courses in early childhood education or special education. 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 18 credit hours 
AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 24 credit hours 


Middle School Education Program 


The middle school education program offers four teaching-field specializ@ 
tions together with appropriate professional training. While the importance 
of a thorough understanding of the nature of the middle school learner and 
the middle school is emphasized, equal stress is placed on early and. com 
tinued direct experiences in the middle school. This experience culminates 
in a senior-year block instructional program conducted largely in the 


field. 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
63 credit hours (See pages 73-74.) 
SUBJECT AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


Communications: 30 credit hours 
Life Science: 30 credit hours 
Earth/Space Science: 30 credit hours 
Social Science: 30 credit hours 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Educ 105: Society and the School , : EE 3 

Educ 108: Human Development, Learning and Teaching 3 
Educ110: Elementary School Teaching of Reading s 

Educ 112: Educational Measurement ; P 

Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools : M 

Educ: A second reading course and two middle school edu- 
cation courses to be announced Vis ean ee dhe har 1 
* Educ 135 is reduced to six credit hours when certification areas in early childhood educatio? 


or special education are taken. 


s This allows for six credit hours of student teaching in eithef 
certification area. 
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Special Methods: Three semester hours to be selected from the follow- 


ing COUTBES 2... .: 25.000 eu LUE A ee ee Fe eee 3 
Educ 136: Teaching English in | Sec ‘ondary Schools 
Educ 137: Teaching Speech 
Educi138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Educi144: Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Toat 2532.4 1207 c9, ag tees JEU DUET S 27 


Secondary Education Programs 


In the sec ondary education program a number of teaching- field specializa- 
lions are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that, wherever 
Possible, a candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an inter- 
isciplinary subject area. Early counseling by the program advisor is urged 
lo ensure a balanced and realistic program of study. The requirements 
in the secondary education program are as follows: 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 73-74.) 


SUBJECT AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


Art; 39 credit hours 
Biology: 46 credit hours 

ghemistry: 40-44 credit hours 

Earth Science: 46-49 credit hours 
English: 39 credit hours 
French: 45 credit hours 
General Science: 41-47 credit hours 
Geography: 24 credit hours 

erman: 32 credit hours 

istory: 42 credit hours 
Mathematics: 39 credit hours 

Usic: 42 credit hours 

ysics: 36 credit hours 

Ussian: 36 credit hours 

Ocial Studies: 42 credit hours 

Panish: 42 credit hours 

Peech and Drama: 36 credit hours 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES* Semester 
Hours 

Educ105: Society and the School ............. n n6 3 

Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching ...... 3 

Educ 112: Educational Measurement ..........«. nn 3 

Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods ..... M 3 

s Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools ............ 6-9 

Pecial Methods: Three to six semester hours from the following 

ébtitadg ES, OL Tere». PV reap 3-6 


Educ 136: Teaching E nglish in Sec ondary Schools 


Parcs Educ137: Teaching Speech 


— 

A 

n4 course in the teaching of reading is recommended since it is required for employment in 
Y jurisdictions. 
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Educ138: Teaching Social Studies in Se ondary Schools 
Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 
Educ 140: Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Educ 144 Teaching Science in Secondarv Schools 
Educ146: Teaching Foreign Languages 
Total A pth 21-27 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


The program, which is designed to prepare students for teaching im 
elementary and secondary schools, offers opportunities foi specialization 
in dance education and elementary or secondary school physical educa- 
tion. The Department also offers a program in dance for persons not 
interested in certification for teaching. 

Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure. Studies curriculums, see pages. 112-13. 

Specialization in Dance Education, junior and senior vears—Educ 105. 
108, and 112; HKLS 109-10, 117, 119, 133, 135-30, 141-42, 144, 150, 15h 
164, 175; nine hours of electives. Total: 60 credit hours 

Specialization in Dance for students not interested in certification for 
teaching, junior and senior years—HKLS 10-58, 121, 123 (10 credit hours 
selected from the above); HKLS 108, 109-10, 120. 135-36, 137, 141-42, 144 
173, 175; 27 hours of electives. Total: 64 credit hours. 

Specialization in Elementary/Secondary Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies, junior year—Educ 108: HKLS 103, 111-12, 114, 130, 150, 151, 158; 
three hours of an elective. Total: 30 credit hours. Senior year: Educ 105, 
112; HKLS 113, 129, 133, 138, 164, 171; 


one to seven hours of electives: 
Total: 34 credit hours. 


Teaching Emphases for Majors in Education and 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


The faculty of the School of Education of ( 
feels very keenly its responsibility to offer courses and programs that are 
educationally sound and enriching. A realistically pl 


also enhance opportunities f 


for graduates to obtain. teaching positio 
throughout the United States. To this end the faculty has developed specia 


teaching emphases—courses which students will be encouraged to select 
to satisfy elective hours in their programs 

Teaching emphases will be offered in the following areas: 
Counseling 
International Education 
Movement Education 


;'eorge Washington University 


anned program should 


Reading 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Tourism 

Most teaching emphases are de 
need for elementary and second 
larly those in the large urban ce 
preparation programs with 
ings in these critical are 
positions as the 


A field that 


signed to focus on areas of recognized 
ary pupils throughout the Nation, particu" 
nters of America. Graduates of our teachet 
their added knowledge, skills, and understand" 
as should be highly attractive candidates fo! 
y talk with prospective employers. 

has experienced significant growth, both nationally and 
The academic advisor in tourism will t 


internationally, is tourism. 
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to assist students who select this sequence to find part-time work in 
travel agencies and bureaus to enhance classroom experience. 
„Many of the courses offered in the teaching emphases have been taken 
Irectly from master's degree programs of the School and assigned under- 
graduate numbers. 

tudents interested in more detailed information about these sequences 
are encouraged to contact the Dean's Office, School of Education. 


he following represents a breakdown of the specific courses offered 
I^ each of the teaching emphases: 


Semester 
: Hours 
Guidance and Counseling 
Educ161: Human Development .. : v* 6s € 0. amie nd iis BRI 3 
Educ 162: Foundations of Counseling ...... dis Tack oen m 3 
Educ 163: Personal and Social Adiusunent dace s i abs doo 3 
Internationa] Education 
Educ171: Seminar: International Education «4. oco» etel 3 
Educ172: Seminar: International Education... eos Ed 3 
I A* udras 3i ooi as E 3 
Movement Education 
HKLS 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School ...... 3 
HKLS 102: Movement Education báo espe «pill eui at aden 3 
HKLS 129: Introduction to Motor PORT z atin ies cuxpiteiids 3 
HKLS 130: Motor Performance in Childhood ................ 3 


Elective: 
HKLS 113: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, 
Dance, or Leisure 


Reading 
Educ100: Special Workshop in Education: Field Experience in 


Educ110: Elementary School Teaching of Reading ............ 3 
Educ 111: Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (Diag- 


Educ173: Comparative Education 


oo oo ge Ale 6 adic Wbla Wb d cid blame Geil Md aes 3 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
SpDr1: Communicative Speaking and Listening .......... 3 
POE 108, MORCOUBNCS ish S ce. eee 3 
SpDr103:  Biophonetics DRE AREE BEES. 3 
SpDr104: Introduction to Speech Pátiiology' 717:07 0» TOUR 3 
SpDr106: Introduction to Audiology: i11 897 LIS. Sleek 3 
SpDr118: Structural Analysis of Speech and Language ...... 3 
SpDr119: Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders .. 3 
Psyc115: Psychology of Language and Communication ...... 3 
Tourism 
HKLS 104: Introduction to Travel and Tourism i........... 2. 3 


HKLS 113: Practicum in Physical Education, Dance, or Leisure.. 3 
HKLS 184:  Workshop—ICTA (Institute of- Certified Travel 
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GRADUATE STUDY 


The School of Education offers graduate programs leading to the degreesf 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Arts in Education, Educatié 
Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 


GRADES 


For graduate work, grades are indic ated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Min 
mum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credi 
Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in computing the quality-point indé 
(see page 46). 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) 
indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instruct 
for the student's failure to complete the required work of the course. 
"Incomplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar y@ 
except by written permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete 
which is not removed within one calendar year is automatic ally chang 
to an F. An "Incomplete" cannot be removed by reregistering for W 
course. 


symbol I (Incomplete) 
will be recorded. The symbol 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


The School of Education offers an intensive, interdisciplinary fifth yu 
in museum education. This program is designed to prepare selected liber 
arts graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for education work imi 
museum or for liaison work between museums and school systems. sw 
dents receive the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching upon completi 
of the program. 


For details write the chairman of the Department of Education, M.A 
Program, School of E 


;ducation, George Washington University, Washing 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


ADMISSION 


To be admitted to the 
have a bachelor’s deg 
written references e 
perience; and (3) be interviewed by the University Selection Committ) 
or make alternative arrangements specified by the Committee and approve 
by the dean of the School of Education. Considered essential are ski " 
communication, a desire to study and learn from the artifacts of nati, 
and civilization, and an ability for and interest in working with peo? 
Evidence of Strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experien 
in such fields as American history, geology, art, or the social scie? 
Will be considered favorably. 


1) 
program in museum education an applicant musti 
ree from an accredited institution: (2) submit tI 
attesting to quality of academic record and work 
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PLAN OF STUDY FOR THE MUSEUM EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The program begins with a six-week summer session. Emphasis is on the 
Study of museums and ‘communication skills. During the fall semester 
Students study the school as an institution—its organization, pupil popula- 
lion, staff and services—-and as a laboratory, where they will work in class- 
'ooms with students and teachers. The program will also focus on other 
museum audiences, Students will earn at least 12 semester hours of credit 
I1 àn academic concentration. During the spring semester students will 
àve.an internship in area science, art or history museums. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
ate designed to enable prospective teachers and experienced teachers 
to increase their professional and academic knowledge and skills and to 
Prepare for special types of educational service. They also provide op- 
Portunities for college graduates in other disciplines to acquire needed 
Professional education, as well as study in the subjects which are directly 
elated to their professional objectives. 

From the various related departments of the University, the student and 
an advisor select courses to give the student an adequate background in 

e chosen field of service. Programs for teachers-in-service and experi- 
enced teachers planning to re-enter the profession are differentiated from 

ose for students without teaching experience. 

Master's programs are available in the following fields: 


Adult Education cal education, therapeutic recrea 
Ollege Student Development tion, tourism or urban recreation 
Urriculum and parks) 
m Childhood Education Human Resource Development 
‘lementary Administration Reading 
€Mentary Education Rehabilitation Counseling 
"uidanco and Counseling Secondary Administration 
*eNeric Counseling Secondary Education 
ligher Education © Special Education (candidates may 
uman Kinetic s and Leisure Studies spec ialize in early childhood special 
(candidates may specialize in adap- education) 
tive Physical education, dance, ele- Supervision and Human Relations 


mentary or secondary school physi- 


gor teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic 
Mpetence, the elementary and secondary education fields normally 
in 15 to 18 semester hours of work in departments other than educa- 
whe These programs are designed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service 
9 need additional work in content to qualify for advanced certification 
© improve their classroom skills and may also be helpful to previously 
i Wed leachers planning to re-enter the profession. ee major -— 
the tea plrengthening both the academic and professional competencies o 
er, 
sidtitional information concerning these programs may be obtained by 
8 or telephoning the office of the dean. 


trai 
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Entrance Requirements 


A bachelor's degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduate 
quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C-- average), demonstrated interest 
in teaching, and personality traits that give promise of success as à 
teacher, are required. Students whose quality-point index is in the range 
of 2.3 to 2.49. will be considered for provisional admission. The quality 
point index is computed on the basis of the last two years of the bache- 
lor's degree;program and on all course work completed beyond the bacca- 
laureate. In a number of programs there are more applicants than can be 
accepted; therefore, selections by additional criteria are necessary. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to can- 
didacy in the field of school administration. Experience is required fot 
admission to programs in adult education and human resource develop: 
ment. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents 
of the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
must make up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other ac- 
credited institutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be com- 
pleted at this University as a master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in 
this University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree may 
be credited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student's 
plan of specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 
before application for admission or readmission to master's candidacy. 


Requirements for the Degree 
PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the 
student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit 
Whether or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours 
must be from courses planned primarily for graduate students (third- 
group courses). The 18 hours must include a course in research methods 
and procedures. A minimum of 12 hours, not including the thesis or thé 
research course, must be from courses offered by the School of Education 

Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. In suc 
cases, however, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must Þe 
at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Education. 


Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission advisOt 
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in the School of Education and subsequently with a designated advisor in 
the candidate's area of specialization. These programs are based on the 
candidate's interests and background and on the certification requirements 
of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years. 


RESIDENCE 


A candidate for the master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 


24 semester hours in residence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


:d for graduation. Students who re- 
ster hours are subject to 
must confer with the dean 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is require 
Ceive the grade of C in more than six seme 
Suspension. Students who receive a grade of F 
before enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the 
Sludent's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the 
School of Education standards for the thesis and printed copies of de- 
tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
available in the office of the dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during 
the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
Is unfinished, an additional calendar year may be granted without further 
tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registra- 
lion (see page 49) during this period. If the preparation of the thesis 
extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must register 
for the entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated 


Course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a three- 
Our examination on the chosen area of specialization. Candidates for the 

sramination must be registered for the semester it is to be taken and must 
| lle a written application in the office of the School of Education no later 


| than 30 days prior to the date of the examination. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


ading to the degree of Education Spe- 


The program of advanced study le 
n who seek further 


l Cialict jc £ : ; . ; 
| er is for students with master's degrees in educatio 
fessional preparation for specific objectives. 
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Education Specialist programs are available in the following fields: 


Administration Elementary Administration 
Adult Education Higher Educat 
Curriculum Se 
Counselor Education 


on 


condary Administration 


Entrance Requirements 


The.degree of Master of Arts in Education from. this University (or 
equivalent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies. Test OF t 
Graduate Record Examination, or grades in graduate course work whit 
meet standards set by the Advanced Graduate Facu 


lty, and two yearsi 
successful pertinent experience are required. 


Admission to Candidacy 


: d 
Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff memb 
of the School of Education or by a re presentative 


in the candidate's loca 
appointed by the dean 


Scholarship 


L ; T b 
Scholarship requirements for the deeree of Education Specialist are ! 


same as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see pà 
120-21). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-advisor plam tof 
the candidate's skills, interests and. career goals. A minimum)? " 
semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master 0 " 
in Education is required. At least 21 hours of this work must betas 
on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisor, the rem? 
Ing semester hours of the program may be taken in off campus offer 
of the GWU College of General Studies or at another approved univers! 
A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for completion 9 
program. 


aa | vl! 
At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate grad 


courses in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations i 
cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the field of € 
(3) an area of specialization. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion 


; s z : x l/or an 0 
^ ^ of a six-hour w ritten examination and/O 
examination, 


at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


a - of Education offers programs of advanced study leading to 
ihe degree of Doctor of Education These programs, which are under 
of gpervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields 
z LT in teacher education, special education, counselor education, 
nistration and curriculum, adult education, human development, 
man resource development, and higher education. Supporting fields 
Mimuable in administration, administration of higher education, adult 
dem, ion, college student development, counselor education, curriculum, 
entary education, higher education, human growth and development, 
ag resource development, reading, secondary education, special edu- 
C. supervision, and teacher education. With the approval of the Ad- 
B Graduate Faculty and the departments concerned, one supporting 
Amer be taken in other departments of the University. All programs 
in the. study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation 
> major field of study. 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
Bate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective, equivalent 
that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
pty. at least three years of successful pertinent educational ex- 
shi nce, acceptable personal qualities, and a capacity for creative scholar- 

P and effective leadership. 
to a ePlicant first arranges for an interview with the assistant dean 
Plore the applicant's needs in relation to the resources of the School 
Phoced guide the student in applying for doctoral study. The required 
Íng “ope and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates meet- 

' initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


p » 
RECANDIDACy 


I 
work ;Precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course 
raduat he program, including requirements specified by the Advanced 
“vate Faculty, must be completed. This work must be completed 
ae semesters of admission to precandidacy, for part-time 
ime stud ug within the. first 18 semester hours of course work for full- 
isis of m. Application for full candidacy will then be decided on the 
e quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the recom- 


Mendat; 

a ions of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the program, 

qualifying examination. 

P 
In 

Ben ‘ 
of ay from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree 
"quire er of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are 
Veraga ` Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the 


8€ student, the work required for the total program will be 75 
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semester hours, including a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertati@ 
research. l 
Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparati 
for comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and two suf 
porting fields, and completion of a required research tool field. The secon 
is composed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, al 
the final oral examination. ; 
Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations ań 
who were not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan 
effect prior to July 1, 1967, must register for a minimum of six semesl@ 
hours of Dissertation Research (Educ 491) per semester until 12 hours hal 
been completed, and a minimum of three semester hours a semesl@ 
thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final examination. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Upon admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a com 
mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding the preparatitl 
for one of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fiel 
or the major field comprehensive examination. The candidate must arranf 
individual conferences with the committee members to determine W 
content of each field and to receive guidance in preparation for the 
examination. 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-hol! 
written examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student W 
plans a historical research investigation for the dissertation must compl 
an appropriate research seminar offered by the Department of History. 
student's dissertation committee may recommend other tool requiremen f 
The tool requirement must be completed prior to the major field examini 
tion. The major field examination is a written 12-hour examination, * 
hours on each of two successive days. E 
The candidate begins the second part of the program after the sati 
factory completion of all supporting field examinations, the requ! 
research tool field and the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly » 
search and to interpret and present its results. ‘of 
During the first part of the program, the dean appoints a diserta 
committee, consisting of a major advisor as director, usually a major he 
advisor, and two additional faculty members who serve as readers. i 
candidate is required to submit a proposal for the dissertation to ! 
committee, which determines its acceptability and recommends appro" 
to the Committee on Advanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation " 
completed under the guidance of 
other members of the dissertation committee. s 
No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate ™ 
submit to the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two CoP 
of an abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 4 
for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detal 


the director, with the advice of 
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'Bulationg regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, prep- 
‘ation of the abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., 
te available in the office of the dean. The successful candidate for the 
Pctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover 
* expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination and to 
Over the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc., and to 
gn a microfilm agreement. 


HE FINAL EXAMINATION 


Vhen the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate is recom- 
y ded to the dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed 
i ĉast three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination 
ien to the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, 
ranted by the dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candi- 


"d field of study from outside the University. Candidates who success- 
het Pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by the 


ulty of the School of Education. 


WT 
*sidence and Continuous Study 


the preparation for the degree, including examinations, courses, semi- 
i x and other work done under the direction of an advisor, must be done 
ti x dence, The student must remain registered in the School of Educa- 
Btant except when the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty has 
T Ma leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the 
is wed year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent reniei 
lished po to whatever new conditions and regulations have been estab- 
The y the Advanced Graduate Faculty. ; - 

Supporting and major field examinations must be completed within 
Years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be 
™pleted within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. 
for Sandidates must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. In- 

ation concerning these plans will be provided by the assistant dean 


0 
|^ Tequest by the candidate. 


five 


Sp 
"CIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


u . 
“ation of Teachers of Exceptional Children 


of Schoo] of Education offers a program for the education of teachers 
top Septiona] children. Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools 
a th ^ capped children in the metropolitan area. Students are accepted 
ang q hior- or senior-year undergraduate, master's, education specialist, 
and ad tora] levels. By special permission, teachers, school administrators, 
Uni ess dately prepared students from other schools and colleges of the 
the ay sity may elect these courses. Inquiries concerning the program and 
Perr ailability of scholarships and fellowships should be directed to Dr. 
"ersity 9!win, Department of Special Education, George Washington Uni- 
' Vashington, D.C. 20052. 


' 
i 
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nu 
Jis 
This federally funded master's degree program trains rehabilitation @ 
selors to assist those who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a$ | 
in society. The two-year program combines fieldwork and coursew? foj 
preparing students for employment in an expanding field that yields? 
humanitarian rewards. Both the profession and the program are ! 
disciplinary, drawing upon such related areas as guidance, medicines! 
chology, social work, sociology, and special education. 

Inquiries concerning the program, the availability of traineeship*: 
full-time students and applications should be directed to Dr. Daniel $ 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education, George Washington University, Ww? 
ington, D.C. 20052. 


Graduate Program in Rehabilitation Counseling 


Graduate Specialization in Therapeutic Recreation | 
and Adaptive Physical Education 


This master’s degree program in the field of physical education, wA 
specialization in therapeutic recreation or adaptive physical educatiO™ 
funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Offic}. 
Education. Both programs require an intensive internship (minimum % 
clock hours) in University-affiliated training centers in Washington | 
hospitals, schools, clinics, and public agencies. Inquiries concerning 
program and the availability of graduate research assistantships a" 
ternships should be directed to Dr. Donald Hawkins, Department of Hu" 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George Washington University, Washing 
D.C. 20052. 


Certification Curricula 


The School of Education provides individually planned programa 
liberal arts graduates. with appropriate degrees from accredited ins 
tions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certifications 
not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification prog? 


they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality requiremen 
degree candidates. The School also provides a wide range of cours 
interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


Reading Center 
(See pages 54-55) 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 
(See page 54) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the off-cal 
programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education n 
fields of elementary education; generic counseling; guidance and cow 
ing; higher education: human resource development; secondary edue 
special education—early childhood special education; and supervisió 


a! 
i 
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man relations. The degree of Education Specialist is offered in admin- 


Tati i . . 
ation and higher education. 
WR degree programs are administered by the College of General 
Udies. For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College 


General Studies Bulletin. 


v 
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fan P.B. Vaill 
ponite Dean H.R. Page 
istant Deans K.J. Darr, J. Lobuts, Jr. 


'ACU LTY* 


Pr 
Ofessors F. Amling, F. Belaunde-Terry (Visiting), G. Black, D.S. Brown, 
Ericson, 


: Burdetsky, M.C. Devolites, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.F. 
—— a P.D. Grub, J. Harvey, P.M. Horvitz (Visiting), W. Keegan, G.P. 
er, EJ.B, Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, N.M. Loeser, H. Malmgren, A.J. 
ost ya McGrath, Jr., H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, E. Timbers, P.B. Vaill, 

Agi wic 

“lh Professor F. Gutheim 
E Professors E.B. Adams, R.R. Bonato (Research), S.R. Chitwood, 
MG ^oyne, K.J. Darr, S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, R. Eldridge, S.S. Fuller, 
Har; Gallagher, S. Greene, W.C. Handorf, W.W. Hardgrave, M.M. 
"mon, RL. Holland, F.C. Kurtz, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., C.R. Miller, C. Paik, 
A rese, T.E. Shaughnessy, S.N. Sherman, W.E. Smith, E.K. Winslow 
Associate Professors P.S. Birnbaum, H.C. Demoody, W.J. Green, 


Er Lobuts, Jr., R.L. White 
D. na. Professors G. Bodnar, B.L. Catron, B. Dawson, E.H. Forman, 
‘Un EI. Guy (Research), G.J. McHugh, J.M. Sachlis, R.G. Shouldice, 
Adjunct a ey C.W. Washington, P. Welling, K.C. Yang [ research) 
struct ssistant Professors P.J. Collier, S.T. Fisher, J.J. Geer, C.V. Gordon 
Miller x D.F. Bergwall, P.A. Cleary (Research), C.P. McKelvey, C.W. 
junct 1 . Switalski (Research) 
m nstructors R.W. Black, J.E. 
Ly A. Hammad, C.H. Hayes, C. Herbert, W.C. Parrish, 


Bruhn, R.S. Capps, F.W. Carter, M.S. 
R.A. Payton 


f the 


© Pros 
Unive, Feside 
office sity, he of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar o 
Icio Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
i Business Administration. 


embers 
8 of the Faculty of the School of Government and 
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Committees* | 
DEAN'S COUNCIL | 


B.L. Catron (Chairman), J.P. Coyne, S. Greene, G.]. McHugh, C. Paik, 
Roman 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS | 
H.R. Page (Chairman), F. Amling, D.S. Brown, M.C. Devolites, E.H. FI 
man, D.E. Gale, M.G. Gallagher 


COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

G.P. Lauter (Chairman), S.R. Chitwood, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardgrave® 
Mastro, P.N. Reeves, J.M. Sachlis 


INTRODUCTION | 


This School was organized as the School of Government in 1928. pui 
the next two decades, programs in business administration and public 
ministration were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from UM) 
graduate to graduate study. The name was changed in 1960 to the Su 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs to reflect more 
curately the offerings of the School. A division of the School was effe 
in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Government 
Business Administration, a primarily professionally oriented school; f 
the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-orie? 
school. 


Objectives 


The principal objective of the School of Government and Business ^ 
ministration is to prepare its graduates for positions in the managemet 
complex organizations in both business and government. The degree Pd 
grams are designed to prepare students both for entrance into bus 4 
and government and for advancement to high-level management positi 
Programs in the School include examination of administrative princi 
and quantitative approaches to decision-making common to both busi | 
and government. These programs stress the points at which major P% 
decisions of either business or government must give consideration y" 
lated policy decisions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fac! i 
management education is not limited to organizational techniques | 
in the broadest sense, education for management responsibility. 
_It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental edi 
ton as the best preparation for positions ¢ arrying management or 4 | 
trative responsibility. if 
| Undergraduate programs concentrate the first two years in a broad m 
| eral arts curriculum drawn fom the social sciences, humanities, qual, 
tive methods, and a limited number of courses in administration. Stud? 
in the junior and senior years expand their work to include (1) the f 


The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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m of business. enterprise, (2) the. economic and legal environment of 

ness, (3) the implications of modern analytical techniques based on 

Nantitative methods, (4) the study of organization theory and human 
lions, and (5) the practice of problem-solving techniques. 

'Taduate programs develop the elements common to all management 
Positions regardless of the nature of the operation. Master's degree pro- 
p are based on study of the principles of management, human rela- 

$ and problem-solving plus an area of specialization. 
which student body is comprised of both full- and part-time students, 
treni necessitates the scheduling of classes both during the day and in 
eine after normal working hours. All students should anticipate some 
ichma classes. The presence of working students is viewed as an en- 

ent of the evening class sessions. 

Beponsive to the needs of the Washington community, the School has 
i med the policy of making many of its educational activities available 
ba “Campus centers in the metropolitan area. The off-cámpus work leads 
legree carrying a different designation; thus, the Bachelor of Business 
Raa ration degree on campus has a substantial equivalence to the 
misi of Science in Administration degree offered off campus in facilities 
i io by government or business organizations. The School is offering 
d of Science in Health Care Administration degree, at this time 
to students at the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Be- 

esda, Md. The Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of 

Biness Administration, Master of Public Administration, and Master of 
v" and Regional Planning degrees are offered on campus, while the 

er of Science in Administration degree is the only graduate degree 
dpa off campus. The off-campus programs have strong support in the 
EM provide significant contact with the business and government 
tien Unities. Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
listed « in Administration and Master of Science in Administration are 

in the College of General Studies Bulletin. 


EN 


A 4 
"ademic Status 


fu School of Government and Business Administration has maintained 
Admin eet ship in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
i eration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 
Of the A. Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member 
in NM enean Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. The programs 
E Inting satisfy the educational requirements for the Certified Public 
lig É ntant and Certified Management Accountant professional examina- 
Accrediny program in hospital administration is accredited by the National 
The ing Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. 
by is eter of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized 
* American Institute of Planners. 


| Co 
"mon Body of Knowledge 


| To 

BSrams lead; cs : 
Bache’ leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, 
| tion incl of Science in Administration and Master of Business Administra- 
| reas. lude the equivalent of at least one year of work in the following 
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1. A background of the concepts, processes and institutions in mate 
ing and distribution, production and financing functions. ] 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment of business gn 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social and polit% 
influences on business. k 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of accounti 
quantitative methods and information systems. 

4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, cont 
and motivation systems, and communications. 

5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertailll 
including the integration of analysis and policy determination at the 0 
all management level. 


Fellowships 


The School of Government and Business Administration has sevel 
graduate fellowships available to its students, including the Aryam" 
Research Fellowships in International Business, Health Care Adminis 
tion Fellowships, Ernst and Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Busil! 
or Economics, the National Association of Purchasing Management Feli" 
ship, the Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships and the Wolcott Fou? 
tion Scholarships. 


REGULATIONS 


. . . . . . f 
Regulations. concerning admission, registration, fees and finances * 
stated on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 44 53. 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fel 
due are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for und) 
absence. 4l 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in whi 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in cha? 
before provision is made for the student to make up the work misse 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during ^| 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal | 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic pe 
is permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fall ' 
spring semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unus" 
circumstances, and requires certification by the instructors of courses g 
which the student is registered that the student is doing passing work l 
"Withdrawal," page 47). ! 


Adding Courses 


$ ; " i 
Courses may not be added after the first full week of classes ™ ] 
semester or summer session. 
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ndependent Study Plan 


\ student of demonstrated capacity, 
natter of a course, may be permitted 
Onal direction of an instructor, in 
ME ete department, Credit under tl 

se credits normally allowed when ta 


with a special interest in the subject 
to undertake study under the per 
accordance with the rules of the 
his plan is limited to the specific 
ken on a Class basis. 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


T j ; i : : 
"s School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business 
dministration in the fields of accounting and business administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


G £ ; 
90d character and an academic background appropriate for the program 


of studies contemplated are required. 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
ran acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary 
a ne at least 15 units which must include four years of 
eters: at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
of oo with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
Mather, must be American history ; and two years of college preparatory 
units Uu Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school 
ds be required to begin removing such deficiencies by appropriate 
in thi - or examinations within the first year in which they are enrolled 
ls University. 
“ha jai students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
must and certificate. A student presenting such a certificate 
lo eos competence in the English language and may be required 
degree in a full-time program in English before beginning studies in à 
sfee program. 
oe Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 
It is r atude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
January * ommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
aient for on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Ar- 
made Bas tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
08540, or disp Educational l'esting Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
before the yes Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month 
Specify "e An of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should 
ington Uni à. scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Wash- 
The Colle rsity, Washington, D.C. 20052. | 
ollege Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 


the 
i ill be accepted. The appli- 


fien rican College Testing battery scores Wl 
irecil ould request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
t is X from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Senior nen that the applicant take the tests in October of the 
ear 
The : 
' School of Government and Business Administra 


prese rear" 

T ents a year's study in a sec ondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
20 sixty- 

ixty-minute periods, or the equivalent of prepared classroom work 


tion will consider 


px unit re 
“Sss than 1 
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the adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of ua 
circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements e 
above. The School may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude test T 
the University. a 

(B) Students who have been out of secondary school for three ye 
more and/or do not meet the above requirements may take a sp T 
battery of admission tests* by contacting the Office of Admissions or 4 
be considered for admission to the School of Government and Busi 
Administration on a conditional basis. To be admitted into the Scho 
degree program, a conditionally admitted student must complete a! 
program of 15 semester hours of course work with a quality-point 
of 2.5 or higher. This trial program must include one course each in i 
counting, economics, English, and science, to be selected from the first-Y E 
curriculum of the Bachelor of Business Administration degree program 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be mi 
in conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Government 
Business Administration. A conference concerning plans for study 7 
degree candidate is required of each applicant at the beginning and % 
of the trial program. Upon successful completion of the trial program g] 
student who has submitted a degree-candidate application will be adva | 
to degree status. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other region 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of 
University, are as follows: ni 
(A) Students who have accumulated 30 hours or more of acad | 
credit at another regionally accredited college or university in which jl 
earned a 2.00 or higher quality-point index may be admitted to the sel | 
of Government and Business Administration. Advanced standing may | 
awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally accredited d 
leges or universities for which the student received a grade of C or ble “| 
and may be applied toward a degree provided they are comparab 
the curricular requirements of the degree. Wl 
In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing 
granted for course work completed at regionally accredited commu | 
or junior colleges, Accounting and business administration courses take | 
such colleges may be applied toward the Bachelor of Business Adminis j| 
tion degree provided they are comparable to BAd 161, Mgt 118, 119, o | 
97. Other courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three cour ç| 
comparable to this School's courses numbered 101-200, taken at añ he 
credited community or junior college where a grade of C or bettet 
been earned may be accepted 


to waive certain required courses 
waiver of a required course does not entitle the student to any semi 
hours of credit. 


y 
se may 
Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the course m4? 


i 
; ; ho rad 
used to satisfy a curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 8 uf 
may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester 

Iso m d 
] eS 
These tests include, among others, the Differential Aptitude Test Cooperative English 


nation and Ohio Psychological Test 
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*quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better 
nay not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit.* 
) € School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
» Part or to allow credit provisionally. 
€ the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
in. pom each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis- 
» George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
np) Students may transfer into a degree program in the School of Gov- 
Ent and Business Administration after completing at least 12 or more 
vided th, hours in another degree-granting division of this l niversity pro- 
E th the student has an accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 or higher 
dios time of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into the School from 
iS division of this University must submit a formal application of 
er to the Office of Admissions. 
Ee taken at another division of this University may be applied 
nici] degree in. this School provided they are comparable to. the 
tansf ar requirements of. the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of 
er credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 
co case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
bà Work taken at this University before admission as a candidate for 
"di d of Bachelor of Business Administration be allowed toward 
Ing degree requirements in the School of Government and Business 
Ministration. 
Rive u dents applying for transfer from another accredited college or 
aca n y or from another division of this University whose previous 
hits ic records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree require- 
ae ccessfully may be admitted to the School of Government and 
à bs Administration on a conditional basis. To be admitted into the 
tria] ito degree program a conditionally admitted student must complete a 
bx o of 15 semester hours of course work with a quality-point 
Rivetsine or higher. A student registered in another division of this 
and E y who has an accumulated quality-point index of less than 2.00 
kh 9 is conditionally admitted to this School must earn a 2.5 quality- 
“rag in the trial program and must during this trial program bring 
the e cumulated quality-point index to 2.00 or higher to be admitted to 
Chool’s degree program. 
€ selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 


Doin 


Conf, 


*eadmission 


Stud i 
U Pun who withdraws, is suspended or is otherwise absent from the 
lesa. Pty for one semester or more must make formal application for 
~ Mission If : 1 n 
—— . If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regula- 
n excepti 
a a Ption to this rule is the freshman English composition requirement. Any student earn- 


t Stade 
he Course lower than C in English composition at another institution may be required to repeat 
(5) at this University. 
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tions in force at the time of return. If the student has attended one? 
more regionally accredited colleges or universities during absence from? 
University, complete official transcripts must be sent to the Office of 
missions from each institution attended. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission’ 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at 9 
University and who has not since registered at another college of w 
versity. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more b 
15 semester hours, A student employed more than 24 hours a week, 
is not on probation, may not take more than nine semester hours. h 
A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or Mg 
may take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 ho! 
a week, whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester ho! 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any u 
during a semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that the prog" 
may be adjusted if necessary. 
Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. j 
An undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 
semester hours of course work. 


Scholarship Requirements 


To. graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality 9% 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major of at le 
2.00. All courses in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree m? 
or option are to be included in the quality-point index calculation. Elec 
courses in or out of the School of Government and Business Administri 


cannot be used as substitutes in the major quality-point index calcula 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 oF hig 
are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance 0M j 
list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum 0 
semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum 0 


semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, whic 
include a summer term. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRA WAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authom™ 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. i 
The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of 
examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately follo” 


yif 
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E Semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
complete” that is not removed within this period is automatically 
Lm to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, 
uctor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appro- 
committee, for additional time in which to complete the work of 
€ course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. 
e grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or 
Y taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


PROBATION 

index falls below 2.00 after 
of study will be placed on 
riod in which the student 
lude remedial studies 


student whose cumulative quality-point 

iane s.a minimum of 12 semester hours 

attem lon. This probation extends over the perio 

" pts 12 semester hours of work, which may inc 
Prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 
Minden: whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index re- 
ean 2.00 at the end of the probationary period may be suspended. 
the la nt suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
Eais of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for re- 
the E the student must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to 
indig 'an's Council of conduct during absence from the University which 
ates that the student will profit from readmission. A student read- 


itt 
e 4 E 3 . . . . : e 
d after suspension is On probation and must maintain a current 


Quali B 
Ity-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work 
2.00. In no case will the pro- 


Un 

e K : F : 

ig ren until the cumulative index is 2 
nary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 


Sus , 
Pended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


SREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 
BU or Loto | as a cumulative quality-point index of 
ES er, may, with the approval of the advisor and the Dean, take 
Which will s semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, 
ER e recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected 
f quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 
e A student must sign up for such an op- 
Cre Econ. Under no circumstances may à student change from 
istration. E status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 
0 on t sourses required in the student's major field may not be 
this opti the credit/no credit basis. A transfer student may not choose 
ion until the second semester of enrollment in the University. 


juni «i 
lor or senior student who h 


lr credit/ 
ti redit/no credit courses. 


| 
Residence 


A mi . 
field 


m : ! : j ; ; 
um of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 
the School of Government 


» Mus f . : 
ust be completed while registered in 
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ji 
and Business Administration. This requirement applies to students trat) 
ferring within the University, as well as to students transferring from oif 
institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to purs? 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be complet 
in the School of Government and Business Administration. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisi®) 
tory may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may 48 
supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with 9 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course j 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delit 
for failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of 
Dean. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


i a n 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable P 
cannot be applied toward a degree in the School of Government ? 
Business Administration. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours 
waive curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the follow 
tests: d 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two type 
examinations: (1) CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in 29 sub 
areas. These tests measure achievement in the equivalent of sp% 
college-level courses. (Credit may not be earned by passing the exam, 
tion after having taken the equivalent course. CLEP examinations | 
Introductory Accounting, Introduction to Business, Commercial Law S 
Data Processing are limited to three credits each of advanced standi" 
All other CLEP examinations in accounting and business administrat 


(School of Government and Business Administration courses) arx g 
accepted for advanced standing. Students enrolled in George va 
ington University who wish to receive credit for CLEP Subject Exam. 


tions must receive prior approval of the department. (2) CLEP Gent 
Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social scient 
humanities, the natural sciences and English composition. (Credit 
vanced standing—is not given for the General Test in English comp? 
tion.) . 

Advanced Placement Tests—See page 22. 

Achievement Tests—See pages 23 24 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The school 
Government and Business Administration does not administer 
examinations. However, certain liberal arts courses may be waive 
in some instances credit may be assigned, by satisfactorily passi"? 
special departmental examination authorized and prescribe d by the. 
partment or curricular advisor concerned. Requests to take the exam. 
tion should be made to the curricular advisor and the required fee P 
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t the Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination, See 
Page 76 for more information. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


M hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
n Buen. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates 
ered to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and 
npe work, a minimum of 60 semester hours (second-group course 

in the junior and senior years selected from one of the two major 


ld curricula offered by the School. 


Curri > - 
ericulum for the First Two Years in 
Counting and Business Administration 


RESHMAN YEAR 


Semester 

Hours 
Acct: Acct.1-2 ....... nn eme ratam EERE 43 6 
Econ: Econ 1-2 ..... dI tate dian Cn a saan 2- PUR S TRA 6 
6 


Engl: Engl90r10,11...... ttv ttt 
Science:  BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog 51 and 
52: Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 3 and 4, or B10 .... 8 


Ve, 


*Elective: Courses other than. in accounting, business ad- 
ministration or economics ....... e n ttn 4-6 
Portal 2005: 20. TET LIC ELTE Eee eene 28-32 
SOPH 
0 2 YE 
S OMORE YEAR 2 ELE 
RAG: -BAd BL... rotten? th AE sp 3 
| Humanities: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 
| 191-92; Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; 
Ital 3-4; Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50, 71; Rel 9-10, 21, 22, 
23, 59, 60; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 3-4 or 6, or 
51-52; or SpDr 1 and 11, or 11 and 111 (Accounting 
| majors may postpone this requirement until the 
junior year if they wish to take Acct 121 or 191 in 
) the sophomore year) s5.. <s. atis Itt 6 
' 1 Math: Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52:........ nnn 6 
] Soci l ^ 
i al:Studies: Psyc 1, B «rnt rrr nnn rhet 6 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 3 or 2 
and 3; or Soc 1 and 2 ...... satur Coi eA sd * 6 
Stat: Stat 51 ........-- E esu ST Vr eom RS 3 
j Total cod. iat ole Re 496. SAIS E S UAR ERG 30 
i| A 
C " 
r — Major 
SOR YEAR 
( INNEREN ERBEN 2x ` 
f " Acct101: Cost and Budgetary Control ........ nn 3 
j! Ourses ; 
ses in human kinetics and leisure studies may not be taken for credit. 
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*Acct 121: | Intermediate Acconitting» isi 12iixs ui adt d Ci ! 

Acct161: Federal Income Taxation ................. 3 

*Acct191: Advanced Accounting .. Bend eubs Via Js 3 

BAd102: Fundamentals of TT en nissan ai cd i 

BAd191: Business Finance .. 059m AES dirvri. arr dices ! 

BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management d 

BAd161: Commercial Law wee et Te HM A oe ee H 

Mgt118: Introduction to Information PrOCHSEInY . 0. cass os a 
Elective: Selected from courses other than in accounting, 

business administration or economics .............. : 

E 

Worl bU veu dinate ones aviar Nt 3 

SENIOR YEAR L 

Acct132: Accounting Theory ............... cessus ! 

BONN Editing $5 oir EORR ae eS era S k 

Acct181: Accounting Systems Sonde A dura s ca pons am ck :| 

BAd101: The Business Environment OG otn a's dio : 

BAd 181: Manufacturing Production ................ ve 

BAd198: Business Policy and Administration k 

Econ 121: Money and Banking ACE t eges RAE k 

Stat: Three semester hours selected from the following: .. | 

Stat111: Business and Economic Statistics I 

Stat155: Introduction to Probability | 

Stat 187: Theory of Sampling | 
Elective: Three semester hours selected from courses in ac- 
countingt, business administration or economics, and 

three semester hours selected from courses in other 1 
dapasbslehts i Nini ihc scr coslbovt cri 

-- 

TOt T : d 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


An internship program, limited to selected senior accounting majors, ® 
available during the semester break of the senior year. To be admitte 
to this program students must have the approval of the chairman of th® 
Department of Accounting and must have completed at least 15 semesté! 
hours of accounting courses (including a course in auditing) with a 28 
or higher average and an over-all grade of 2.50 by the end of the fal 
semester. Students will be paid a salary while conducting audits unde! 
senior supervision of participating C.P.A. firms. Other internships wi! 
industry and government are available. Students who complete the 
internship successfully will register for Acct 199 the spring semester ? 
their senior year and will receive three semester hours of credit. » 
further information consult the chairman of the Department of AccountinÉ 


| 
* If Acct 121 and 191 are elected in the sophomore year, students replace this requirement wi? | 
six semester hours of humanities (see above) 
t Qualified students acc epted in the 
of three semester hours of electives 
tion, or economics 


ac 
accounting internship program will elect Acct 199 in e 
selected from courses in accounting, business adminis 
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Business Administration Major 


The program in business administration is designed to provide the broad 
Oundation required for eventual leadership in either governmental or 
Usiness administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of required 
Courses: 15 hours in one of the following group options; and nine hours 
of electives, normally advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
0o. om, -— 


Semester 
Hours 
Acct193: Business Budgeting ......... e n nn 3 
BAd102: Fundamentals of Management eeu Tr ins 3 
BAd105: Personnel Management ATES e. aie «E xa E MER 3 
BAd131: Business Finance .......... 9 nnn 3 
BAd141: Basic Marketing Management ........... nnn 3 
1 Mgt 118: Introduction to Information Processing AG. + 3 
Group Option: © Six semester hours selected from the chosen area of 
specialization (see below) .......... n n 6 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor .... 6 
Tatal ae, snc gota didam nam nen foRET: 30 
SEN rH 
Ev ii $ 
BAd 101: The Business Environment ....»s...s.eeprseseressss 3 
BAd 161: Commercial Law aV. : : - 3 
BAd181: Manufacturing Production : letum vere 3 
*BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration ossa ERE 3 
Econ121: Money and Banking d yx XX REE: 3 
Psyc144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology safe qi REA a v 3 
Group Option: Nine semester hours selected from the chosen area 
of specialization (see below) ........... e 9 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor .... 3 
LOLOL eres fon REID Reisen p hanes GMT, ree s 30 


GROUP OPTIONS 


Seven areas of specialization are open to business administration majors: 

K hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the 

] bild The group option and the individual courses within the option 

ga be selected at the beginning of the junior year. The student should 

"e act the chairman of the Department of Business Administration for 
Snment of an advisor. 


Group I: Economics 


Th ; 
i h following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions 
inancial economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research 


ünalvs; ; > 
alyst in business and government 


* he 
Int z 
ernational business majors must complete BAd 178 in lieu of BAd 198. 
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BAd132: International Business Finance 

BAd133: Capital Formation 

BAd176: International Business Theory and Policy 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
*Econ102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 


Econ 158:. Industrial Organization 
Econ 161,162: Public Finance I, II 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 
Stat 111, 112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


Group II: Finance 


~ r à s stiot 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positi? 
as credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust offic 
bank examiner and similar positions in federal or international finan 


institutions. 


*Acct111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct121: Intermediate Accounting 
BAd113: Real Estate 
BAd 121: Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd122: Insurance and Estate Planning 
BAd132: International Business Finance 
BAd 133: Capital Formation 
*BAd138: Investment and Portfolio Management 
Econ101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


Group III: Information Processing 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions 
information processing in government, business, and industry. They also # 
the student an understanding of the manager's use of information proces 
as a vital managerial technique. 


*Mgt119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 
*Mgt120: Information Systems Development I 

*Mgt121: Information Systems Development II 

*Mgt122: Special Studies in Information Systems 


One additional three-credit course approved by the advisor 


Group IV: International Business 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions% 
international business, both in private industry and in government. Studen laf 
this option who have received credit for two years of a modern foreig? 
guage, or the equivalent, are required to take only 12 semester hours from 
following courses. à 


*BAd132: International Business Finance 

*BAd 144: International Marketing Management 

„BAd 171: Principles of Transportation 

BAd 175: Introduction to International Business 

„BAd 176: International Business Theory and Policy 

BAd 178: International Business Policy and Operations 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 


* Required for this group option. 


"eun RET 
e — 
—€—— 
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Group V: Marketing 


The following courses provide the basic ac 
5 sales manager, marketing manager, proc 
tector, buyer, advertising 


Manager. 


*BAd 143: 
BAd 144: 
BAd 145: 
BAd 147: 
BAd 158: 
BAd 171: 
BAd 175: 
BAd 178: 
Jour 145: 

Stat 111, 112: 


ademic foundation for such positions 
luct development manager, research 
director, sales promotion manager, and credit 


Marketing Research 

International Marketing Management 

Sales Management 

Advertising 

Physical Distribution Management 

Principles of Transportation 

Introduction to International Business 
International Business Policy and Operations 
Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


Gtoup VI: Personnel Management 


T i 1 : 
ii following courses provide the basic academic f 
“8 personnel manager, employee relations manager, 


oundation for such positions 
and employment manager 


usiness and government service. 


*BAd 106: 
*BAd 107: 
Jour 145: 
Psyc 129: 
Psyc 131: 


SpDr 121: 


Leadership in Personnel Management 
Collective Bargaining 

Principles and Problems of Public. Relations 
Theories of Personality 

Psychological Tests 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


Group VII: Statistics 


The i 1; 
lollowing courses provide the basic academic found 


às fi 


Mancial statistician, 


ation for such positions 
planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate 


ana : ` 
lyst in business and government. 


4 Stat 91: 
Stat 111, 112: 
Stat 117: 

Stat 118: 

Stat 155: 

Stat 157—58: 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Principles of Statistical Methods 
Business and Economic Statistics I, II 
Analysis of Variance 

Regression Analysis 

Introduction to Probability 
Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


agnaster of Business Administration—The degree of Master of Business 
i Eeestion is this School's principal professional degree in business. It 
ontri - to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 
ing e to success as a responsible executive, Because of the increas- 

Y close relationship between government and business, the programs 


Or thi 
his degree also provide an excellent background for many govern- 


ent Careers, 


* 
Reg 
ui 
Ted for this group option. 


DESTET = — - 
— = = erent a ee Se eae ee 
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Master of Public Administration—The degree of Master of Public Ad 
ministration is primarily for those already in government service—feder@™ 
state, local, intergovernmental, or international—or for those seeking 
management careers in government. The program provides students will 
an appreciation of the special requirements of public service, while at the 
same time helping them to improve their own analytical and decision®} 
capabilities. The degree is interdepartmental in nature, but the major en 
phasis is in the Department of Public Administration 

Master of Arts in Health Care Administration—This professional degré 
is designed to prepare students with interdisciplinary training for p 
fessional practice in administration and planning roles in public and prr 
vate health organizations. Study may be made of various aspects of 8€] 
ministration of short-term hospitals, long-term health facilities (such as 
extended-care institutions, nursing homes, mental hospitals, facilities fot 
the aged), group practice clinics, health information systems, and com 
prehensive health planning agencies. 

Master of Urban and Regional Planning—This professional planning de 
gree is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, stale 
and national levels in both public service and private consulting practi 
The program of study is planned to provide a broad professional educ | 
tion, to develop competence in planning theory and methodology, and V 
emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving urba! 
and regional problems 

Master of Science in Administration— The Master of Science in AG 
ministration degree is offered only off campus. It provides a course 0 
study appropriate for those students currently working in government an 


business. It is a professional degree, preparing graduates for higher p 
ten" 


tions and greater responsibility and generally improving their compé 
as administrators. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ! 


To be considered for admission applicants must present the followilé 
minimum credentials: a bachelor’s degree from a regionally accredite® 
college or university, including at least 90 semester hours of academ™ 
work with an overall quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 4.00 scale) ant 
score of at least the 50th percentile on the applicable admission test- 
Applicants whose undergraduate quality-point index is less than T 
or whose admission test score ranks beneath the 50th percentile wil 0 
considered if (1) the quality-point index multiplied by 200 and added i 
the admission test score equals 950 points, or (2) the upper division, un oi 
graduate (last two-years of undergraduate work) quality-point inde 
multiplied by 200 and added to the admissions test score equals 1, 
points. 1| 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Mast | 
of Business Administration must submit acceptable scores on the Gradua 
Management Admission Test: applicants for admission to programs le? 


i e) aste! | 
ing to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration*, Ma | 
‘Ss net | 
Scores on the Miller Analogies Test are also accepted in place of the Graduate Manage? dy 
Admission Test or the I l f th tU 


Graduate Record Examination for adm 
eading to the degrees of Master 
Administration 


of $e 
P ission to the program ( publi 
of Arts in Health Care Administration and Master O 
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of Public Administration, and Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the 
raduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant 
to make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Correspondence concerning the Graduate 
anagement Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; concerning 
the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 
aiver of the admission test may be requested, by letter, by applicants 
Who meet the following criteria: (1) the undergraduate quality-point index 
exceeds 3.00, (2) the undergraduate degree was conferred no more than 
Ve years previously, and (3) the undergraduate major was a discipline 
Which supports the graduate program for which the application is made. 
e Admissions Committee will inform the applicant of whether or not 
e waiver will be granted. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Extended programs, including undergraduate background courses, may be 
‘8signed for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 
than the graduate program the student wishes to follow, or whose under- 
Staduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of 
the required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or re- 
quired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master’s Com- 
Prehensive Examination. 

€cond-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
Master's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been ap- 
Proved at the time of registration by the Dean and the curriculum advisor. 
0 work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted toward 
à master's degree. 

ull-time students are normally. expected to register for nine to 12 
Semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more 

an 20 hours a week may not take more than six semester hours. All work 
7 à master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an extension 
th lime is granted by the Dean. Continuous registration does not serve 

* purpose of extending a student's degree candidacy beyond the five- 
Vear time limit. 

Students who expect to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 
neas Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after re- 
" thee the master’s degree should ask for assistance in planning programs 

at they may qualify for admission to candidacy for the doctorate. 
9 credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal in- 
Clion, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience and 
* thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
*Partment, curriculum advisor or committee concerned. 


Stry 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


n ¥ ee : 
addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass a 


e Ural Written Master's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the 


Mination the student is expected to correlate what has been learned 
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in coursework and reading in the literature of the selected fields. E 
examination normally requires from seven to nine hours writing time 
Sections broadly cover the various fields which the candidate has select | 
for specialization. i 

The examinations are scheduled three times a year, in late Novemb?!) 
or early December, April and August, and should be taken during t| 
last semester of course registration or shortly after completion of the | 
prescribed course work. The student must have completed or be registered] 
for all core requirements before being eligible to take the examinatio® 
If there is a lapse of time between completion of course work and the 
taking of the examination, the student must maintain continuous registt® | 
tion and must be registered for the semester or summer session in whi 
the examination is taken. 

The candidate should consult with an advisor, well in advance, as tọ the 
dates of the examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields 
which the examination is to cover. Application to take the examinati] 
is made at registration for the semester in which the examination is sche | 
uled. Before applying for the examination, the student must have com} 
pleted all of the courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semesl | 
and must have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the Exam | 
nation, a candidate may withdraw only by written notice to the depa" | 
ment chairman. í 

A candidate who fails the examination may, with specific approval E. 
the advisor and the dean, repeat the examination, but only after the laps 
of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as pie 
scribed. If the candidate fails a second time, no further opportunity " 
take the examination will be permitted. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass: 
F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 
An average of B or better is required for the master’s degree. The 
of C is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a 8 
of A in a graduate course of equal status. M 
A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after completing” 
minimum of 12 semester hours of graduate study will be placed on p i 
bation. This probation extends through the period in which the stude” 
next attempts 12 semester hours of graduate work, including prescr! 
courses. During this period the student's performance will be monito" 
to determine suitability for continued graduate study. A student 
is subject to probation for a second time is automatically suspended. 0 
A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is require " 
present cause, for consideration by the Dean, as to why continued SV 
should be permitted. 


rad? 
pe" 


SUSPENSION 


1; e 
A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation e 
above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who 1$ 8 
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Pended or withdraws under these conditions may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one semester. To be readmitted the student must submit 
evidence which indicates academic success if readmitted. A student 
30 readmitted will continue on academic probation and must achieve à 
minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 semester hours of 
graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum quality- 
Point index a second suspension will result and subsequent readmission 


Will be denied. 


INCOMPLETE /AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
ithdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. 
The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the 
*xamination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
e semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
n "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
" anged to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, 
a instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appro- 
Ptiate committee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the 
Course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The 
Stade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by 
aking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Required Courses in Administration (Certain Fields) 


T i iH i 
she following courses in general administrative theory and practice are 
outed of all candidates for the degree of Master of Business Administra- 
on, 


Semester 

Hours 

Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management ........---- 3 
*Mgt204: Quantitative Factors in Administration ..........- 3 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations ......-..-++++-- 3 


E: addition, each student is normally required to take, from the following 
Sup, the course appropriate to the selected area of concentration: 


Acct 276: Management Planning and Control ........... 
BAd257: Business Policy in the Multinational Firm 

BAd 297: Business Policy Formulation ........-. 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration i 
Mgt 263: Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC ...... 


co CO CO CO CO 


The Thesis 


St ; 
dents contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the 
a as a part of their master’s program. The thesis subject should be 
Med as early as possible so as to permit effective integration with the 
se 
— Se Work. 


t ^ ^ 
cision 04 ds waived for students who select a concentration in Quantitative Analysis for De- 


Cis 
Slon-making. 
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The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professo! 
in charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than 
the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the 
Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the tw0 | 
semesters in which registered for thesis (299-300), to the advice 8? 
direction of the member of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academi 
year is granted without further tuition payment. The student must, how 
ever, maintain continuous registration during this period. If the preparatio? 
of the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registere 
for thesis 300, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis 
again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


Optional Master’s Program Without a Thesis 


A thesis is required in certain degree programs and optional in others. f | 
those programs where a thesis is optional and the student elects not t 
write one, the student must take a course in research methodology and one 
other elective. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Except for the field of concentration in accounting*, curricula leading 
the professional degree of Master of Business Administration include t 
following: | 
1. The recognized Common Body of Knowledge in business administt® 
tion. 

This may be fulfilled by waiver for prior work completed or by com- 
pleting the courses listed below with a QPI or 3.00 or higher. A student 
with an undergraduate degree in business administration from an in- 
stitution accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools 

of Business is regarded as having completed the Common Body of 
Knowledge. 


gemes 
Hours 


The Common Body of Knowledge Courses 
Acct 1-2, or 115 and 193; BAd 131, 141, 161, and 181; Econ 1-2 OT  q 
217-18; Mgt 203; and Stat 51 or 111 or equivalent ; 


2. Required Courses in Administration 9 
Mgt 201, 204, and 207 .......... SIR UP) x € : (scele d 
One policy course, as appropriate, selected from BAd 257, 297; HCA 3 


Zum Ma AGA. Valeo. Ax. ROOT. T 
3. Field of Concentration (see pages 147-51) 

Twelve semester hours of course work, planned and scheduled with Ü 
the student's academic advisor ... ys WD WENT Ln 


«FE : d of 
For the curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration with à fiel 


concentration in Accounting, see pages 196-97 
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4. Research Requirement 
Students electing to write a thesis will complete the appropriate thesis 
course (299-300); those not electing to write a thesis will complete one 
of the appropriate courses selected from BAd 295, Mgt 295, PAd 295, 


Acct 295, HCA 207 or UR&P 295, plus one three-semester-hour elective 6 
EEEOUVSS «sci acne ene m ena trot “ae faeces SPP Taw 0-6 


All students must complete a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate 
coursework. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of graduate 
Coursework required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the 
School of Government and Business Administration from the College of 
General Studies, the Division of University Students, another degree- 
Sranting division of this University, or another accredited college or uni- 
Versity under the following conditions: the coursework must be approved 
ās part of the student's program of studies, it must not have been applied 
to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must be graduate- 
evel coursework, it must have been taken within the past two years and 
l e student must have received a grade of B or better. This action must be 
aPproved by a petition to the advisor and the Dean. A transcript of the 


Oursework must be on file before the petition can be considered. 


Fields of Concentration 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the follow- 
ng fields of concentration. 


ACCOI INTING 


This field provides a contemporary, broad-based academic preparation 

rian will apply equally to the fields of accounting in government, in- 

E 7 and public practice, as well as to the field of general administration 
int oying accounting as an effective means of understanding the organiza- 
On. (See pages 196-97 for program of study.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


iis feld explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influenc- 
search and development management, business, and public policy. 
E omen of "state-of-the-art" technology and the creation of new 
in the “ogy through research and development are important processes 
TÉ achievement of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 

C “etcetera and development environment has many unique operational 
cae eristics. The concentration has been designed to identify and study 
Problems associated with managing creative professional people in a 
stad’ technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for 
econom, to undertake original and meaningful research involving political, 
ment vm sociological, and operational problems encountered by manage- 
ue indosttial governmental, and military research and development 
lons. 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


This field covers economic institutions and analytical methods from the 
viewpoint of business or governmental management. Its purpose is V 
develop (1) a broad understanding of the tools of economics; (2) an anal 
tical power with respect to various facets of an organization's activity 0r | 
multi-organizational areas of special interest; (3) a skill in problem 
oriented applications of economic tools; (4) an ability to interpret historic? 
development and predict future trends in firms, industries, and economies 
(5) a familiarity with the institutional setting of economic. activity; 8? 
(6) an appreciation of the economic reasoning behind public policies. m] 
With a strong orientation to,the economic problems of organizations, this 
field of concentration is based on the methodology of general economia | 
which it supplements with the methods of management science. : 
Applied economics presumes skills in quantitative methods, statisti@ 
and intermediate-level general economics. It is offered in a sequence the 
and macroeconom™ | 


commences with courses based on microeconomic 
tools respectively. 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


This program reflects the assumption that the effective utilization of the | 
behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that the sp 
cialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research 5. 
also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force c: 
effective organizational growth and improvement Thus, courses are 
signed to equip the student with organizational concepts and behavi@ 
skills appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a system's total resourey 

This program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capabi 
of designing, creating, and developing the necessary behaviora e 
organizational systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphé* 
is on the interrelationships of such dimensions as motivation, leadershif 
problem-solving, organizational growth, and increased complexity 
modern organizations and their effect upon the functions of organization 
development. 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

This field provi i re 
is field provides a knowledge and understanding of the total bust 

environment essential to business policy formulation and execution; 8! f 

a keener appreciation of the role and function of business in a free en "i 


students with successful techniques by which the content and direc 
of public policy toward business can legally be influenced; and provi n 
students with a thorough knowledge of current government policies to a 
business, contemporary issues affecting government-business relations 
possible solutions to problems in this area n 
This field is based on the premise that the enormous influence of goes 
ment on business and vice-versa—exercised in the roles of regulato™ 
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‘omer, supplier, protector, and competitor—will become even more 
Pervasive and that business policy formulation and execution and business 
ed on-making will become increasingly dependent upon thorough knowl- 
E and understanding of the total environment of business and, most 

Portantly, of government policies, programs, and laws affecting business. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


i’ feld prepares students for careers in finance and investments, provid- 
ackground in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range 
Panning, reporting and financial management processes. Courses are 
ab to emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and con- 
ae o sary for making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only 
-asa manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes 
ing x and public utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive operat- 

features. Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts across 
Eere. lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than a form of 

ntive difference. 


G 
ENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIC NAL CYBERNETICS 


7 p addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively 
e fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larger 
X Dore complex as changes accelerate both socially and technologically. 
cepte P traditional academic fields general systems and cybernetic con- 
incten have evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding 
tempore complex systems. This has profound relevance for the con- 
B rary operating manager and policy-maker. 
cause this program is essentially interdisciplinary and transcontextual 
Nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportunities 
Probe y educational experience to managerial, organizational and societal 
a E^ Professional and academic career potentials are available in the 
Wert fields: (1) research and teaching in the growing number of 
s and cybernetics oriented programs now emerging in colleges 
s nities in the United States and elsewhere in the world; (2) 
rca environmental interface management or consulting; (3) system- 
aa Cd Organization development consulting or staff work; (4) corporate 
ment agency long-range (strategic) planning and control ac- 
; and (5) advisory and staff positions and program directors in 
Miltinate ces such as operating components of the United Nations, 
tieg cod corporations and foundations, and multi-governmental agen- 
Vernm as OECD, as well as in the agencies and departments of national 
ents. 


lo 


Ro 


RALTH p 
'TH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Thi 

8 . 

Oca gram of study consists of both on-campus academic studies and 

descri Pus field practice assignments. For further information see the 

0 s for the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration 
8 154-55. 
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This field is designed to provide a managerial understanding of the pri 
ciples of manual, mechanical, and electronic information processing, ™ 
cluding computer programming concepts, methods, and languages; " 
appreciation of the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure ? 
information processing equipment; a knowledge of all phases of manage 
ment information systems development, implementation, and evaluatio! 
and an understanding of the roles of both management and systems per 
sonnel in information technology. It also provides an appreciation of th 
role of information systems technology as a tool of management. j 
Students participate in the development of management informati?! 
systems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installatio™ 
management, and evaluation of management information systems—durilé 
class sessions. | 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY | 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS | 


This field is designed to prepare students for careers in firms operat 
on a multinational basis or about to enter the international field; fo 
careers in the federal government and in international agencies concerne | 
with business, industry and finance abroad; and for the commerce opti? 
of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. " 

This program is also designed to provide foreign students with the bac i 
ground and skills necessary to promote international business, and to pre 
pare them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their ow 
countries and for commercial officer positions within their governme? 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's adv® 
according to the student's background and interests. 


MARKETING 


This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing ma 
agers whose responsibilities may include planning and developing T 
products, services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; 
arranging distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects 0 

marketing management function. Foundation courses are Marketing 

agement, Buyer Behavior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses © 
Promotion Management, Marketing Channels, and Marketing strated 
Specialized elective courses, International Marketing, Marketing !? 


p 


" he 
Government, and Marketing and Public Policy, utilize the resources 9 
Washington metropolitan area. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

. . * P "m 
This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human i; 


if 
“Ac i T: : . ~ sa: 2 
sources in business organizations, Career opportunities are open > 


i : ; : 8 
domestic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade d 
sociations, research and educational institutions and local, state 
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federa] government agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the re- 
cruitment, selection, employment, and development of people, industrial 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations and manpower 
Utilization. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field responds to the recognized need for greater professionalism 
and sophistication among those engaged in procurement activities of the 
€deral government and in contracting activities of vendors to the federal 
80vernment. 

he sustained increase in federal purchasing—in volume, variety, and 
omplexity—places ever greater demands upon the skill and resourceful- 
less of procurement and contracting personnel. The field has therefore 
en designed with the following objectives: (1) to provide a broad pro- 
‘ssional education in the knowledge and skills necessary for success 
m this field; (2) to develop in the student increased ability in analysis, 
€cision-making, and communications; (3) to increase the student's ap- 
Preciation of the economic, social, legal and technological considerations 
Tesent in procurement and contracting activity. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 


This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathemati- 
cal approaches to problems of managerial control and decision-making. 
While the program will develop a competent background in basic 
Mathematical theory associated with the various techniques, it is oriented " 
ward applications of the techniques rather than their theoretical mathe- li | 
Matical content. j 


TRANSPORTATION 


This field is concerned with both private and public planning and with the H 
of agement of a viable transport system which will best serve the needs ' 


the nation and its industries within a competitive framework. Transpor- 4 
lon is an integral function of all levels of government, as well as of every n 
"i of industry throughout the nation. i 
MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ji 


Mir requirements for the Master of Public Administration acá 

ake e a minimum of 36 semester hours, at least 21 of which must be il 
n in the Department of Public Administration. 

_ Maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of graduate course- 

0 *K required for the degree may be approved for transfer to the School 

verip 2 nment and Business Administration from the Division of Unt- 

noth. Students, another degree-granting division of this University, OF 
er accredited college or university under the following conditions: 
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the coursework must be approved as part of the student's program oí 
studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of requirements 
for another degree, it must be graduate-level coursework, it must have 
been taken within the past two years and the student must have receive 
a grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a petition to the 
advisor and the dean. A transcript of the coursework must be on file bê 
fore the petition can be considered. : 

Students must successfully complete PAd 294 Statistical Applications ™ 
Public Administration and PAd 295 Research Methods (six semester 
hours) and five core courses (15 semester hours) which constitute a Com: 
mon Body of Knowledge in public administration. These courses deal with 
the study and practice of public administration, public expenditure analy” 
sis, human behavior in organizations, public policy, and organizatiO? 
theory. In each of the latter two areas, students are to choose one of tW? 
courses either of which fill the core curriculum requirement. The Com 
mon Body of Knowledge encompassed by these courses is the basis 0 
one of the two comprehensive examinations taken at the completion of 
the students’ formal coursework. 

Master of Public Administration candidates are required, in consull&: 
tion with their advisors, to select one of 16 fields of concentration listé 
below. The field of concentration ordinarily requires three courses (nine 
hours), although in some cases an additional course is required. The fiel 
constitutes the basis for the student's second comprehensive examination 
(in addition to the public administration core examination). 

Master of Public Administration degree candidates who do not. hav® 
strong undergraduate backgrounds in public administration or politic? 
science, or who lack extensive experience in government service, a 
strongly urged to take one of three courses dealing with American ad- 
ministrative institutions: PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Gove 
ment, PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations or PAd 250 Administration 9 
State and Local Governments. 

The remainder of the 36 hour program consists of one or two elective 
courses chosen by the student with the advisor's approval. These electives 
may be outside the student's area of concentration. Students may als? 
elect to write a master's thesis which would be counted as two electi¥® 
courses (six hours). 

Because the public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students 
with all undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admissiO™ 
There are no prerequisites. 


Required Courses 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY (6 hours) 


1. PAd 294. Statistical Applications in Public Administration 
2. PAd 295 Research Methods 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CORE (15 hours) 


» PAd205 Introduction to Public Administration ind Management 
2. PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 
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3. PAd 214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration or 

PAd 260 Policy Formulation and Administration 
4, PAd 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector or 

PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations 
5. Mgt 207 Human Behavior in Organizations 


AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 hours), one of the following is 
Strongly recommended: 


PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 
PAd 250 Administration of State and Local Governments 


FIELD OF CONCENTRATION (9 hours, for most fields) 


Behavioral Science 
Budgeting and Finance 
usiness-Government Relations 
evelopmental Administration 
vernmental Administration 
Health Care Administration 
Information Technology and Systems Management 
Mternational Trade 
anpower Management 
Tganization and Management 
olicy Analysis and Evaluation 
Ublic Personnel Administration 
uantitative Analysis for Decision-making 
esearch and Development Administration 
than Administration 
Urban and Regional Planning 
Pecial field (approved by advisor) 


ELECTIVES 


One or two courses (three to six hours) 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to 
€ professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. 
tis designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, 
nd national levels, and for private professional practice. The course of 
audy is designed to provide a broad professional education, to develop 
Ompetence in planning theory and methodology, and to emphasize the 
*halytica] ability and creativity necessary for solving urban and regional 
sioblems. Each student's program is designed in consultation with an as- 
'8ned faculty advisor in accordance with individual career plans. 
l he degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory com- 
Pletion of (1) from 45 to 50 semester hours of course work, depending 
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upon the background and experience of each individual student, includ- 
ing a thesis equivalent to six semester hours (most students will ordinarily 
be required to take 50 semester hours); (2) a minimum of three months | 
full-time professional training in a planning agency under qualified supe" 
vision, with an acceptable written report to be submitted after completion? 
of the training period; (3) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination 
and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's research in the field of urba? 
and regional planning. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health 
Care Administration consists of a basic minimum two-year period 0 
graduate study, normally including both on-campus academic studies 
and off-campus field practice assignments. The length of each period 1$ 
dependent upon the study-in-depth concentration which the student elects: 
The majority of students begin their studies in the fall semester of eat 
year. However, a limited number of qualified students may be admitte 
to begin their course work in the spring semester and summer sessions 
The basic curriculum is developed in keeping with the background an 
professional goals of each student and ordinarily consists of a minimu® 
of 48 semester hours. Undergraduate courses in accounting, economics a! 
statistics are required as a prerequisite for all of the concentrations i! | 
this program. 

Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campli 
phase of the degree program in two to three semesters, and the administr& 
tive residency or field practice in one to two calendar years. The tot& | 
time depends on past academic course work and experience in the healt 
care field. 


Fields of Concentration 


Students will select one of the following concentrations: administratio? 
of long-term care facilities, health planning, health information systems 0! 
hospital administration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


This concentration is designed to prepare students for administration I 
such areas as nursing homes, facilities for the aged, mental hospitals and 
community health clinics. : 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academi? 
program of course work, selected in accordance with the student's back 
ground and needs. These courses cover the general technical backgrou® 
of health care administration, general administrative theory and practice 
and problem-solving in the management of extended care and long-te™ 
care patients. 

The second phase is a period of field experience as an administrativ® 
resident under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or select 
field project reports are required. 
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HEALTH PLANNING 


This concentration is designed to prepare students to plan for and coordi- 
hate al] aspects of private and public health care systems in accordance 
With sound management principles. It is an interdisciplinary program which 
includes courses from (1) health care administration; (2) health care plan- 
Ning; (3) supporting disciplines such as sociology, urban and regional 
Planning, quantitative methods, and public administration; and (4) a par- 
ticular area of concentration selected by the student to gain a specific 
skill. 

In addition to the course work there are periods of supervised field 
experience. Written reports are required. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


This concentration recognizes the rapidly growing demand for individuals 
Who can develop and implement the use of computer-based information 
Systems in decision-making approaches. It is designed to prepare those who 
Wish to supervise and coordinate data collection, processing and retrieval 
activities for health care complexes. 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic 
Program of course work, selected in accordance with the student's back- 
8round and needs. These courses cover the general and technical back- 
ground of health care administration and general administrative theory and 
Practice. In addition, students must complete required courses in com- 
Puter services and information handling. 

The second phase consists of supervised field experience, which includes 
Written reports. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


This concentration is divided into two phases. During the first phase the 
Student must complete a satisfactory academic program of course work, 
Selected in accordance with the student's background and needs. These 
Courses cover the general and technical background of health care 
administration, general administrative theory and practice, and problem- 
solving in management as it relates to short-term care hospitals. 

l'he second phase is a period of field experience as an administrative 
tesident under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or selected 
leld project reports are required. 


IOST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Students with approved master's degrees from accredited institutions may 
a e a special post-master's program leading to a Post-master's Graduate 
Eegsente in Health Care Administration. Ea h program will be planned 
net the professional needs of thé individual student, whether the stu- 

Wishes to undertake a new field of study or to amplify knowledge 


0 
Work done at the master's level. 
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DOCTORAL PROGRAMS b 


Study for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration and Docto! | 
of Public Administration is supervised by the Committee on Doctors 
Studies. 


Admission 


Applicants are expected to have adequate preparation for advanced study: 
A master’s degree, preferably in a field appropriate to the propose 
doctoral program, is evidence of such preparation, although, under specl@ 
circumstances, applicants without a master's: degree may be consideret: 
Scores on the Graduate Record Examination or the Graduate Management 
Admission Test are required. However, applicants who have taken the 
Law School Admission Test or the Medical College Admission Test 
may submit these test scores for consideration. Under special circum. 
stances scores on the Miller Analogies Test may also be submitted. Ap 
plicants whose test scores are more than 10 years old are encourage" 
but not required, to take or retake the Graduate Record Examination or 
the Graduate Management Admission Test. Arrangements to take these | 
tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service. Students whose 
native tongue is not English must also submit the Test of English as s 
Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores (see pages 25-27). 

The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade 
averages and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire recor 
and makes its selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment 
limitations. ! 

This evaluation takes three to four weeks, after which the Admission? 
Office notifies each applicant, through the mail, of the Committee? 
decision. Completed applications must be sent to the Office of the Ae 
missions Officer, School of Government and Business Administratio™ 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 or 
the fall semester and summer sessions, and by October 1 for the spring 
semester, Graduates of non-U.S. universities must apply by February 1 fot 
the fall semester and summer sessions, and by September 1 for the 
spring semester. 


Qualifying Requirements | 


After admission, students must qualify in Quantitative Methods and 
either Accounting or Computer Programming. The choice between ay 
counting and computer programming must be approved by the studenls 
program lead professor. 

Qualifying requirements may be met through examination or cours 
work. Qualifying examinations are given once each semester. 

To satisfy the qualifying field requirements through coursework st 
dents are expected to register for the following and to obtain a grade " 
B or better in each course: Quantitative Methods: Mgt 203, 225 and 228 
Accounting: for D.B.A. candidates, Acct 115, 215 and one course select" | 
from Acct 262, 275, 276, 282 and 295; for D.P.A. candidates, the account 
ing requirement is determined individually, in consultation with the a% 
visor; Computer Programming: Mgt 118, 119. 
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Plan of Study 


The Administrative Theory and Practice and Applied Economics fields 
are Tequired for the Doctor of Business Administration degree; the Ad- 
Ministrative Theory and Practice. and American Political Process and 
(polic Administration fields are required for the Doctor of Public Adminis- 
a: degree. The chairperson of the Committee. on Doctoral Studies, 
consultation with the applicant, designates two elective fields of 
Study. Elective fields may be chosen from such areas as Accounting, 
thavioral Science in Organizations, General Management Systems and 
'ganizational Cybernetics, Government-Business. Relations, Health Care 
Ministration, Information Technology, Quantitative Analysis . for 
*cision-making, Research and Development: Policy and Management, 
ad Urban and Regional Planning. Additional elective fields for D.B.A. 
'"andidates include Finance and Investments, International Business, 
i arketing, Personnel Management, and Materials and Operations Manage- 
Ment; those for D.P.A. candidates are Administration in Metropolitan Areas, 
ond Economics, Comparative and Developmental Administration, 
E Financial Management and Budgeting, and Public Personnel Man- 
tnd ent. The exact content of a program is determined in light of the 
Mx ent S background and competence after consultation with the appropri- 
i laculty member in each of the fields selected. 
Full-time. students are expected to register for nine to 12 semester 
Ours, part-time students for six semester hours. All work for the doctor’s 
E" must be completed in five years unless an extension of time is 
ted by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. All courses must be taken 
Campus, The required minimum grade point average is 3.25. 
k en the applicant has completed all courses, he or she takes the Com- 
ensive Examinations in the fields of study previously designated. 
ES successful completion of the Comprehensive Examinations, the 
le advances to candidacy and may formulate and defend a disserta- 
Proposal. 
ot E writing the dissertation the candidate must register for a total 
stud ours of Dissertation Research (BAd 399 or PAd 399). Full-time 
. dents must register for nine to 12 hours a semester for two semesters, 
for sufficient hours in the third semester to complete the 24-hour 
cement, Part-time students must register for six semester hours a 
oe for four semesters. If the dissertation has not been completed 
4 ta the time the student has registered for the required 24 hours, the 
tach nts must register for three semester hours of Dissertation Research 
S E ceding semester until the dissertation and final oral examina- 
re satisfactorily completed. 


Tt 
ÌE DISSERTATION 


mdittrtation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly 
tint and to interpret and present its results. 
e ed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repro- 
bua of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract and services offered 
niversity Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Com- 


Mitt 
ĉe on Doctoral Studies. 
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THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


is given by a committee appointed by the Committee on Doctoral Studie 
Upon successful completion of this oral examination the candidate WH 
be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration ? 
Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee. 


The firial examination consists of an oral defense of the dissertation s 
Residence | 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to rem! 
registered until all degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to regis? 
for one semester or more, the student breaks registration and must appl 
for readmission to the School under whatever new conditions and regu 


tions are set up by the Committee. The student who has completed P" 


requirements, but whose graduation is deferred for any reason, v 
maintain continuous registration by paying the continuous registrati? 
fee each semester until graduated. f 

Between 1975 and 1977 the School is conducting an experimental M 
toral program. A small, carefully selected group of students is permitti 
to meet D.B.A. and D.P.A. requirements by alternative methods und? 
the guidance of a faculty advisor and with the approval of the Comm! | 
on Doctoral Studies. j 

For more detailed information on both the regular and the expe | 
mental doctoral program, see the Handbook of the Doctoral Programs | 


Business and Public Administration. It is available in Room 200 0 
Hall of Government. 


SPECIAL FROGRAMS — 
" s 7 


Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 sch 
ships to assist government agencies in training carefully selected y? 
men and women for administrative leadership. in government cà w 
service. Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of three semes t] 
hours per semester, and interns who maintain satisfactory standing i? a 
their academic program and their government training program d 

qualify for a second scholarship for one additional semester. 


Continuing Education in Health Care Administration 


A nondegree program is conducted, both on campus and off campus: in! 
various areas of health care administration whenever à sufficiently Y 
class is organized. Institutes, workshops and lecture series are con » j 
under the auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from od 
state, and regional areas on topics of current interest to the request 


organization. There is no specific prerequisite. Fees are to be announc 
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international Institute for Health Care Administration 


n recognition of special educational needs of students from other coun- 
ties, the International Institute for Health Care Administration offers 
€ograms of instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree 
1t certificate level. 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
stems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching pro- 
fams or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or 
! the University. 


Combined Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In Certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work 
‘Oncurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law 
"hter and a master's degree in some fields in the School of Government 

Business Administration. Students must be admitted both to the 
ational Law Center and, separately, to the School of Government and 
lsiness Administration and must meet all requirements in each degree 
Pogram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree 
‘grams within four years. 


Certification of Public Purchasing Agents 


da School of Government and Business Administration participates in 
© National Institute of Governmental Purchasing professional certification 
‘Osram, Courses and examinations leading to qualification as “Certified 
Ublic Purchasing Officer” (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed 
0 the School or to the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration 


A Program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health 
are Administration develops persons for beginning administrative and 
nning level positions in hospitals and related health organizations. At 
Y lime the degree program is limited to students in the Naval School 
Ospital Administration in Bethesda, Md. 


Of. 
R Campus Degree Programs 


T School of Government and Business Administration has academic 
i: beeen over off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: 
and b = of Science in Administration with concentrations in accounting 
Thee ess administration and the Master of Science in Administration. 

ese degree programs are administered by the College of General 
j Gies. For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College 
eneral Studies Bulletin. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


| 
| 
| 
Dean B.M. Sapin | 


FACULTY* 


Professors J. Aschheim, R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M. Gordon, 4 
Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, C. Hsieh, J.W. Kendrick, Y. Kim, L 
LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, B. Nimer, V. petro" 
H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sap? 
R.P. Sharkey, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, H. Solomon, G. Stambuk, ©! 
Stewart, Jr., R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, H.B. Yakobson 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, A. Halpern, D. Robinson 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, W.R. Johnson, P.F. Klarén, C.A. Linde 
J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.K. McDonald, C.A. Moser, H.R. Nau, 6 | 


Olkhovsky, E.O. Pederson, A.H. Teich, S.J. Wayne, A.M. Yezer, R.Y. Y! 
Adjunct Associate Professor V.T. Coates 
Assistant Professors C.M. Aho, S.W. Burks, R.L. Cole, J.J. Cordes, RB 
Darcy, D. Fischer, D.L. Lee, G.C. Mackenzie, C. McClintock, L.P. Ribuff? | 
S. Shaffer, J.M. Starrels, F. Thoumi, G.C.Y. Wang | 
Committeest 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 

R.L. Cole, C.F. Elliott, M. Gordon, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. johnso 
C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.K. McDonald, H.R. Nau, V. Petrov, S. shafíe 
C.W. Shih, G. Stambuk, A.H. Teich, R. Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM f 
R.E. Darcy, R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyorgy, H.C, Hinton, Y: Kir 
J-M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, B. Nimer, C.W. Shih 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING í 
S.W. Burks, M. Gordon, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, A.H. Teich, A.M. yer? 


COMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, F.H. Michael, 

G. Sigur, R. Thornton, R.Y. Yin 

z th 
The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar s L 

University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian 


Officio members of the Faculty of the School of Public and International Affairs. 
t The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 


c. shi 
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JMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 
+À. Linden (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov, 
RB, Thompson, R. Thornton, H.B. Yakobson 


COMMITEE ON WORK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 
RL. Cole, D. Fischer, K.J. Langran, G.C. Mackenzie, J.M. Starrels 


INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
ind Diplomacy, the study of government was first organized as a separate 
tity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and 
loadened as the School of Government. During the next two decades, 
Mograms in business administration and public administration were 
added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate 
Study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 
Usiness, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings 
of the School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two 
schools were established—the School of Government and Business Admin- 
stration, a primarily professionally oriented school, and the School of 
blic and International. Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are inter- 
Do Plinary, and emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental 

icy, 
botudents in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Colum- 
E College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Uni- 
ersity, and are assigned special advisors from the School of Public and 
lernationa] Affairs to assist them in planning their programs. 


Academic Programs 


wograms available within the School of Public and International Affairs 
* undergraduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian 
tudies (China and Japan), and Urban Affairs; undergraduate and graduate 
elds in International Affairs and Public Affairs; and graduate fields in 
St Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Russian Studies, and Science, 
ange ology, and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, Far Eastern 
East European studies are offered by the School's Institute for Sino- 


viet Studies. 


Objectives 


| Four Undergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, International 
| des Public Affairs and Urban Affairs—are aimed at preparing the 
m eh to understand major contemporary issues in international affairs 

domestic public affairs. The programs are designed not to produce 
| dpi" professional specialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdis- 
Venti àry in nature and broader than a concentration in one of the con- 
| ional disciplines. In each program there is double effort: to develop 
&ckground as broad and as deep as possible in order to assist in the 
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understanding and analysis of modern problems and to give instructi) 
in some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chinese language 4 
literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, emphasiziM 
language and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are mort 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competent 
in an area or à discipline, building on the student's undergraduate progr 
in preparation for professional employment in government, in internation? 
organizations, in business, or in private agencies concerned with publi 
or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS | 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, and finances ® 
stated on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 44-53. 


Attendance : 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and E 
due are paid. " 
Students are held responsible for all the work of the courses in whi 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor befor 
provision is made to make up the work missed. he 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during ! 

period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or sprit 
semester) without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cas 
(see “Withdrawal,” page 47). 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS a 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the fields of Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies (chi 
and Japan), International Affairs, Public Affairs and Urban Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

s i 
The satisfactory completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, E 
Asian Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs or Urban Affairs e 


riculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 77-79) 
the equivalent, is required. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


‘ i JU 
The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-l? 
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and the special 90-semester-hour programs. See pages 165-66 for additional 
léquirements for the 90-semester-hour program. 


Academic Work Load 


Normal academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. 
Student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester 
Ours with the approval of the Dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In Order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
Ours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90- 
‘emester-hour program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics and 
Pisure studies cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) grades 
fA or B in four three-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken in 
'esidence at George Washington University. The major includes the re- 
Wired second-group courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group 
| Options, 


DEAN'S HONOR LIS 


v name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in 
‘Curse work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appear- 
ance on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a 
| minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a 
um of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, 


ich may include a summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


| student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
standing. 
| E » rules below govern probation and suspension and are applicable 
aba to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 
, Nore) during the fall or spring semester or the three summer sessions. 
| Stine cents taking less than 12 semester hours in any one semester or 
-mmer session, these rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more hours 
| aken during two or more semesters or summer sessions. 


PROBATION 


Stude 


a nts who in one semester receive two grades of Ft in courses carrying 

ee op : 

óni ? or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, are placed 
Probation. Those on probation who receive one grade of Ft in such a 

" See p, 

tI of Page 46 for explanation of the quality-point index 

termining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension two grades of D are 


*qu 

ated w : 

Wo pith one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and 
ade 


Stade 8 of D is placed on probation and a student who receives two grades of F and two 


5 
of D is suspended 
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3 te 
course will be continued on probation for a second semester. Those on pra | 


: : : 8i 
bation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or belle! ^ 
are removed from probation. |a 

\f 
SUSPENSION 


The following three cases constitute ground for suspension: (1) three | g 
grades of F* in courses carrying three or more semester hours of cre jl 
or the equivalent; (2) two grades of F when on probation; (3). one grade 0 8 
F when in a second semester of probation | 
Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for ™ 


admission after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considele 
for readmission, the student must pass prescribed tests and submit €! 
dence to the Dean's Council of conduct during absence from the Universiti |! 
which indicates that the student will profit from readmission. Student 
readmitted after suspension are on probation. Those who are still on ee ' 
bation after. completing-24 credit hours, will be suspended. A stude? l 


suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


3 
[ 


| 
INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


| 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authoriz 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46, | 

Removing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later the? 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester im | 
mediately following the semester or summer session in which the grade | 
of I is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this pere] 
is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenualif 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dea! 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to comple 


[ 


` à : an e 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within a 
same period. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for ! | 
course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
Residence | 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the maj?! 
field, must be completed while registered in the School of Public and In 
ternational Affairs. This requirement applies to. students E 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other inst 

tutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue wor 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in t 
School of Public and International Affairs. 


Use of Correct English 


: pr LUNG ^ :efac 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisÍ? | 
zs a 


* : ) 
In determining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of L m. 

equated with one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of d two 

two grades of D is placed on probation, and a student who receives two grades of F 8n 


grades of D is suspended. 
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ty may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign 
IPplementarv work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
feds of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
gular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed 
t failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction 
the dean. 


tudy Abroad 


'udents wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisors and the 
ĉan, because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students 
lould receive the dean's approval, in advance,-for their plan of study 
toad if they plan to have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree 
‘gram in which they are registered. A catalogue or other description of 
foreign institution or study program should be presented for considera- 
Un together with detailed descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students 
linternational affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


JU 
tedit/ No Credit Option 
\ student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has a 
Umulative quality-point index* of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of 
he advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive a 
tade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, which will be recorded on the 
tudent’s transcript but will not be reflected in the cumulative grade 
Verage. A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under 
lð Circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status to 
hi ed status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the 
dent's major (except those in which the grade of CR or NC is normally 
signed) may not be taken on a credit/no credit basis. A transfer student 
ly not elect to take a course on a credit/no credit basis until the second 
p nester of enrollment:in the University. Students in the School of 
Ublic and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in 
"ich the grade of CR or NC is assigned, including those in which the 
ide of CR or NC is normally given and those taken in any other college. 
ool, or division of the University prior to transferring to the School 
i Public and International Affairs. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


mutt for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
not be applied toward a degree. 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


i Ceptiona] students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores 
f olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the School 
ho Ublic and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester- 
t degree program in the School of Public and International Affairs. 
le Porting evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College- 
el Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George 


See 
Page 46 for explanation of the quality-point index 
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Washington University or any other institution must be supplied. The dest | 
in consultation with the Dean's Council, will determine eligibility for 9* 
mission to the program, which takes place when the student enters the 
School of Public and International Affairs at the beginning of the junio! 
year. 

In addition to the general requirements (see pages 162-66) and the 
curriculum requirements (see pages 166-69), students in the 90 semestel 
hour program must fulfill the following requirements. 

1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course 
work, and also in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. i 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyo 
the first-group level (numbered above 100). , 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual coute 
work, i.e., credit through advanced placement, special examinations, © 
may not be counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation: 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour progr 
are encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200 
as soon as they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a wait 
of course prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a w 


background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are requiit 
to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore wor | 
(see pages 77-79), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior 8 
senior years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


: i ! A S ; ; e 
For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requirements, $ 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, pages 75-76. 


Major Fields of Study 


Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degre? 4 
Bachelor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropri 
department in the "Courses of Instruction" section of this catalogue 
complete course descriptions. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Prerequisite—A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (e 
pages 77-78), or the equivalent from another accredited institution. ad 
_ Requirements for the Major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 "m 
tional semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The stu 
is required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The. 
ordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined inclu j 
an active command of modern Chinese language and a general knowledg? ) 
Chinese literature and culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the stu 
in preparation for the major examination. 
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p tudents in the Chinese language and literature program may study abroad 
1 the junior year. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China and Japan) 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to a 
te Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, poli- 
and economy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepart- 
Mental and is recommended for students who wish a comprehensive study 
9I one of the world's major civilizations and for those who contemplate 
Staduate study in Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. 
Eo thior year abroad is available in this program of study for those 
ested in China. Students should contact the chairman of the Depart- 
Ment of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


Prerequisite The East Asian Studies curriculum, page 78, including Chin 
6 or Japn 3-4. 

equirements for the Major—(1) Chin 11 (China focus) or minimum of three 

ttional hours of Japanese (Japan focus), and Chin 163 or 164; (2) Econ 169 
“hina focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 
5, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 164; (4) nine hours selected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 
Redes, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); selection 
Selene both pre-modern and modern periods encouraged; (5) three hours 
in ed from PSc 173, 197, 198, or 199; (6) nine semester hours of course work 
Se rama history, or political science not related to China or Japan, to be 
k ed in consultation with and approved by the advisor; six semester hours 
ne earch and writing seminar related to China or Japan and taken in disci- 

of concentration. 


I S 
| NTERN ATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Th NC i 

i. major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in in- 

national political relations, international economics, international com- 
nications, or regional studies. 

t 


perequisite The international affairs curriculum, page 78. 

Reg ements for the Major—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) six semester hours of a 

Blage), (a of foreign language (may be a literature course taught in the lan- 
a (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 135, 146, 

Ours à (4) Hist 150 or 157, and 182; (b) PSc 140 and 142 or 144; (6) 15 semester 
8 from one of the group options listed below: 


Group I. International politics—courses concerned with theory and prac- 

ES in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American 

to eign policy, selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 139, 146 (if not elected 

10a ney the major requirement); Hist 138, 139-40, 149; PSc 105-6, 107, 

me 121, 130, 131, 146, 178, 182, 198 (PSc 142 or 144 may be elected if not 
€n to satisfy the major requirement). 


Soup IL. International economics—courses concerned with the world 

pian and American policy and practice in international trade and fi- 

Ce, selected from BAd 176, 178; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; 
€0g 125, 126, 127, 135; Stat 111, 112. 


Gr 
Oup III. International communications—courses concerned with the 
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study of international information programs, public opinion, psycho- 
logical warfare, cultural relations and public relations, selected from 
Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 162; Geog 106, 125; Jour 145, 146; PSc 120, 146; 
Psyc 115, 151, 156; Soc 144. 


Group IV. Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 
(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178, 179; PSc 180, 181; 182; (2) | 
Europe—courses selected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141-42, 147, 
149, 151-52, 158; PSc 105-6, 130, 131; (3) Far East—courses selected from | 
Anth 173, 174, 175; Chin 163-64; Econ 169; Geog 164; Hist 138, 187, 188, 
195-96; PSc 105, 173; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170, 
172, 185; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 163-64, 166; PSc 183, 184; interdisc | 
plinary seminar 287 (PSc 285) offered by six departments participating in 
the Latin American Studies program; (5) Middle East—courses selecte 
from Anth 177; Hist 158, 193, 194; PSc 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 161; or (8) | 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134; 
Hist 138, 143, 145, 146, 188; PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 161-62, 165, 
166, 193-94. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy: | 


Prerequisite—The Public Affairs curriculum, pages 78-79. " 
Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist.175-76; (3) 
114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119; (4) 12 semester hours from one of, the gro" 

options listed below: 


Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123. | 
136, 142, 165, 181-82. 


Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if 
not taken as a major requirement), 118, 120, 121, 122, 146. 


Group III Urban affairs—courses selected from BAd 174; Econ 157: | 
Geog 140, 141, 142; PSc 111, 112; Soc 126; U&RP 153. | 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The major in Urban Affairs introduces students to the problems and issu 
of urban America and develops some of the practical skills necessary 
dealing with actual decision-making situations in urban-related occupt 
tions. Emphasis is on urban public policy—the forces and processes 
shape it and its adequacy in terms of current and anticipated needs: | 

The student may specialize either in the political and administrative ® 
pects of the policy-making process, or in the analysis and evaluation " 
specific policy areas. An advisor works closely with each student y. 
develop a program suited to personal interests and objectives. In d 
senior year, the student serves an internship in an urban-related ago 
or research organization and also attends a weekly seminar in which 
work experience is related to a body of academic literature. 


Prerequisite—The Urban affairs curriculum, page 79. 


Requirements for the Major—(1) Introduction to Urban Affairs: Econ 157 n 
one additional three-semester-hour course in economics: Geog 140; PSC 104, 
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iS , col ed from Hum 40, 51-52; Soc 126 (waiver 
“yt 1 requires permission of the instructor); (2) Urban research methods: 
53 and PSc 108; plus one course selected from Stat 97, 105, 117, 118, 123; 
rub 2; (3) Specialized topics: three courses selected from BAd 174; Econ 136, 
» 165, 243; Geog 141, 142, 143; PAd 246, 249, 250; Soc 223; U&RP 153, 201 
Special arrangements necessary to take graduate courses in public administra- 
bsc or urban and regional planning); (4) Senior internship and seminar: 
C 188 and 193—the grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be given for 
Sc 188. A student may elect to fulfill the internship requirement in a paid 
Rito in lieu of registering for PSc 188; however, the student must substitute 
Semester hours of elective course work. 
ecause they participate in the senior apprenticeship and seminar, majors in 


u : : JE oU. , 
than affairs may not select courses in the Service-Learning Program. 


17: Hist 186; plus two courses select: 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS es 


‘tis School offers programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
puck fields of East Asian Studies, International Affairs; Latin American 
Udies: Public Affairs; Russian Studies; and Science, Technology, and 


blic Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


sDPlication forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, 
00l of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 
Ashington, D.C. 20052. 
E achelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B 
Average or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, 
lly required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high 
alle "e Record Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record 
hat yd of B will be given serious consideration. Scores on the Aptitude 
ation the Graduate Record Examinations as well as letters of recommen- 
i n are required. 
eg Asian Studies An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is 
der For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the 
cuate program should have included 24 semester hours of Chinese 
age study, 
Ban ernationol Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
adu al ackground courses corresponding to the interdepartmental under- 
or aay major in international affairs at this University (see pages 167-68), 
lancio: other relevant social science program. In the case of major defi- 
or '8 in the social sciences Or international relations, additional course 
are be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the master's 
etter of he student's particular responsibilities will be indicated in the 
Sultatio, admission to the program and in the course of subsequent con- 
: qu with an assigned faculty advisor. 
houlg atin American Studies—The applicant s undergraduate program 
ajor rinde background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
Quivale Latin American Studies at this University (see pages 359-60) or 
€nt. Majors in other fields may be considered for admission pro- 
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vided their undergraduate course work includes Spanish or Portugues 
and sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: anthré 
pology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literatul® | 
history, and political science. 

In Public Affairs—An undergraduate major in public affairs, economl@ 
history, or political science, depending upon the field of specialization ip 
the al s program, is required. Students entering the program are as 
sumed to have had some college-level course work in American gover 
ment and politics, American history, and economic theory. To the exten! 
that a student lacks such a background, the student must, in consulta 
with an advisor, undertake the appropriate remedial course work, in¢ Judin 
some courses which may be taken for graduate credit. 

In Russian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is I* 
quired. The undergraduate program should have included the followi? 
courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5-6. 


at 


In Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admissi 
although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social | sciente 
particularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; » 
requirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the progra 


Readmission 


not registered for one or more semesters must file an application for ® 
admission the semester before planning to return to school. Applicatio? 


A graduate student who has not maintained continuous registration and bi 3 
for readmission are reviewed by the dean and the Committee on Admissio 1 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all fields leading to the Master of at 
degree. One requires a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved 81? 
ate work plus the successful completion of a —— the student mu j 
register for six semester hours of Thesis Research (299-300). The seco" 
option requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course Wo! 
and does not include a thesis. The coursework for both options is taken! 
preparation for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 4 


Candidates for the degree of vom of Arts are required to submit f 
advisor-approved "Program of Studies" (comprehensive fields, support 
course work, tool requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the * 
of the first semester in residence. ni 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the r^ 
has completed the required course work and an acce ptable thesis (i 
is elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, an 
passed the Master's Comprehensive Examination. ol) 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 10174 
may be counted toward the master's degree when registration for gradu ft 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curricl 
advisor, the instructor and the dean. The student who takes an UM 
graduate course for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement wit W 
instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to the reg 


eft 
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Work of the course. Normally, no more than six semester hours of second- 
toup courses may be taken for graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour 
"oam and no more than nine semester hours may be taken for graduate 
is the n the 36-semester-hour program. (The one exception to this rule 
> case of students who select one or more fields in history; they may 
E. nine hours of second-group courses in the 30-hour program and 
in the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a bachelor's degree 
May also be counted toward a master's degree. 
hg for a master's degree must be completed in five years, unless 
Cn of time is granted by the dean. A student who is temporarily 
rw. to continue the program of studies may request a leave of absence 
) exceed one year. 
M eredi is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruc- 
» except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the 
‘veg of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than six 
credit er hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other ac- 
ed institutions or another division of the University, and these may 
betes only under limited conditions of time, grades, and relevance 
e student's program. 
mi pladent who expects to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Bester, Y in the field of International Relations after receiving the 
plan ; S degree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to 
rom the beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a 
bee quent doctoral program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
' pages 89-93, 97-99). 


T à 
9o] Requirements 


nost programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
Rage ittm a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lan- 
“$e department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved 
tng ne dean. A master’s degree candidate whose native language is not 
à ks may not select the native language to meet the tool requirement; 
è andidate may select English to fulfill the requirement with the 
‘Proval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will test 
“shin reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English 
ernationa] Students program. 
E Re dates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, Tech- 
This M and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. 
leve] epiuirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the 
Candia 105, 112 or 197. m 

Substitute S in the field of International Affairs may petition the dean to 
ing Such" statistics for a foreign language. l'he primary basis for approv- 
it Mig Betifions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the 

The p 1esis research. ur 

guage or tool examination should normally be taken before the 

minas? completed the first 15 hours of work. No student may take the 

Otros n more than three times. 
Semea, taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the 


Ster. : , 
t-hour requirement for a master's degree. 


Student 
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Master's Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, Examinations are scheduled twi 
a year (usually in November and April), and should be taken during the las! 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the pI€ 
scribed coursework. If there is a lapse of time between completion d 
coursework and the examination, the student must maintain continuo® 
registration during this period. The candidate must consult with the 
advisor, well in advance, as to the date of the examination and the defini 
tion of the subject-matter fields which this examination is to cover. 
should be understood, however, that coursework constitutes only partial 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Each stude™ 
is also expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each. of the 
selected fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty membe 
responsible for instruction in that field. An oral examination on the thes? 
or major report may also be required. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent: B, Good: C. Minimum Pass; F, 
Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal: and CR, Credit 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade 
of C is not considered as failing but must be counterbalanced bv a grade 
of Aina graduate course of equal status. i 

A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to presen 
cause for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why the student shoul 
be allowed to continue in the program of studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (In« omplete) or 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 
indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructo! 
for the student's failure to complete the required work of the course 
Except for thesis research courses, an Incomplete" cannot be madé up 
after the lapse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not 1% 
moved by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade of I] on the ' 
student's record. An "Incomplete" cannot be removed bv reregistering fot 
the course. 


The Thesis 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit 
effective integration with the coursework. 

The subject must be approved by the student's advisor and the memb@! 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis in its fin? 
form must have the approval of the thesis director and one other readeh 
and two copies must be presented to the dean by the student no late! 
than the date announced in the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regu 
lations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available " 
the office of the dean. d 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the perio 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the 
other reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar yt?! 
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may be granted without further tuition payment. The student must, how- 
ever, maintain continuous registration (see page 49) during this period. If 
the"preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, 
the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis again and pay 


tuition as for a repeated course. 


Fields of Study 


h of the six fields of study leading to the 


Specific requirements for eac 
listed below. For prerequisites, see " Ad- 


degree of Master of Arts are 
mission Requirements," pages 169-70. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


sian Studies is an interdisciplinary program 
he following disciplines: 
history, and politi- 


The Master of Arts in East A 
Which includes coursework from at least four of t 
Chinese language and literature, economics, geography, 
Cal science. 
: The degree program consists of 30 semester ho 
ing six hours of thesis research, or 36 semes 
Without a thesis. Each candidate must pass a Master's Comprehensive 
Examination in one major and one or two minor fields. To fulfill the tool 
requirement candidates must demonstrate proficiency in either Chinese 
or Japanese language; with the permission of the dean, another East Asian 
anguage may be substituted. (As preparation for this requirement, à 
Special Chinese language course will .be available to students in the 
Program.) 
Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to students selecting 
à concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program includes 
12 semester hours of Chinese language and literature, six hours of history, 
Six hours of electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and six 


hours of thesis research. 


urs of coursework, includ- 
ter hours of coursework 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
ovides the student with a wide choice of 
fields within three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, 
and regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, 
science, history, political science, 


The interdisciplinary program le 
the field of International Affairs pr 


economics, geography and regional 
Psychology and sociology relate to these fields, which are listed below: 

General Fields of Study—International politics, comparative govern- 
ment and politics, modern political theory (including socialist and com- 
munist theory) and international economics. 

Supplementary or Special Fields— International law; int 
Banization and administration; international economic development; inter- 
National communications; international. and comparative aspects of com- 
munism; U.S. diplomatic history; U.S. foreign policy; science, technology, 
and public policy; 20th century British defense and foreign policy; and U.S. 


Rational security policy. 


ernational or- 
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i Regional Fields—Modern history, or government and politics, or eco* 

nomic history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South | 

i and Southeast Asia and China. Within each geographical area there are 
normally three fields of study available. | 

Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
| should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the 
student is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they 
| comprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to 
l their relevance to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on theif 
selected fields of study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination (S68 

page 172). 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed 
fields and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
graduate coursework in at least two departments, with no more than 15 

| hours in any one department, 

| Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields 
and may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one 
department. They must also include in their program at least two Te- 
search seminars (six semester hours) requiring the preparation of sub- 

| stantial research papers, 
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LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
| American Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate 
| area background in three or four of the following fields: anthropology: 
| economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, history: | 
and political science. 

All degree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate | 
work, including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected 
from those listed above, and six semester hours in each of two minor | 


fields selected from those listed above. Students who elect not to write 8 
thesis, must take six semester hours in a third minor field selected from 
those listed above, or from the fields of urban and regional planning: 
economic development or population studies. The student must furthe? 
complete an additional six semester hours in any of the major or minor 
fields selected. The tool requirement (see page 171) must be satisfied 
by demonstration of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English 

if the student's native language is Spanish or Portuguese. The Master's | 
Comprehensive Examination (see page 172) will cover all the student's 
selected fields. 


| PUBLIC AFFAIRS | 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 
Affairs allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics 0 
domestic politics. The student may select courses in consultation with an 

advisor to emphasize either political science, economics, or American | 
history, provided (1) that no more than 15 hours of courses are electe 
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in one department under the 24-hour plus a thesis program, or (2) that no 
more than 21 hours are elected in one department under the 36-hour pro- 
gram without a thesis. Course work may include economics (public finance, 
monetary theory and policy, labor economics, industrial organization, 
natural resources and environmental economics, regional and urban eco- 
Nomics, economic policy); history (U.S. political history, U.S. economic 
istory, recent U.S. history); political science (domestic politics and gov- 
emment, Congress and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law and politics, 
State and urban politics, political science research methods, and science, 


technology, and public policy). 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 


This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of 
Russian affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, with emphasis on the Soviet 
era. At the same time, the program provides an opportunity for students 
lo gain knowledge of a special area of interest within the subject matter 
88 a whole. 

Required for the degree: 30 semester hours including a thesis, or 36 
Semester hours without a thesis. Each candidate prepares for a Master's 
Comprehensive Examination covering a required basic field. Each can- 
didate will prepare an interdisciplinary program in one major and two 
minor fields chosen from the areas of internal affairs, foreign relations, 
Political thought and theory, literature and culture, and economics and 
Beography. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of science, 
lechnology, and public policy is flexible and is carefully planned and con- 
Ucted in consultation with an advisor. All degree candidates are required 
lo take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and 
Public policy, which includes coursework both in science policy and in 
Policy analysis. A second field must be chosen from one currently offered 
in the international affairs or public affairs programs of the School. Stu- 
dents who elect to write a thesis must select one additional field, and those 
Who elect not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The third 
and fourth fields may also be chosen from those currently offered in 
International affairs or public affairs, or may be interdisciplinary, developed 
in consultation with the advisor and focusing on a particular policy issue 
or ow Such a special field must be approved by the student's advisor and 
e dean. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the Nā- 
tional Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees 
of Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for a& 
mission by both the School of Public and International Affairs and the 
National Law Center. Applications should be made separately, but at 
the same time. Both the School and the Center should be notified that 
the student is interested in the combined program. The student will be 
admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs for the academe 
year following the first year of study at the National Law Center, since 
the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of coursework fO! 
the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 

The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semeste! 
hour program which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offere 
by the Schoo! and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Ars 
degree as well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree 
Up to six semester hours of credit for coursework completed as part 0 
the Juris Doctor curriculum and related to the student's degree progra™ 
may be approved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Somé 
of the course work required for the Master of Arts degree program 
may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Student 
will be registered in both the School of Public and International Affail® 
and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent registra- 
tion until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for this 
combined degree program must be completed in five years, unless 9" 
extension of time is granted by the dean. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and Internationé 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academi 
areas and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of Uf 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and East Asia, and of the Communist move 
ment within and among the countries of these areas. Faculty membe! 
conduct seminars and reading courses in the disciplines of economics 
geography, history, language and literature, law, political science an 
psychology. Research work is integrated with the teaching program. 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of East Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian studies in !"* 
School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degree of Maste" 
of Arts in the fields of economics, history, or political science in the Gra 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sino-Sov® 
Studies, may take one-half of their coursework from the Institute's cours? 
offerings. 

Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in intern® 
tional relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expecte 
lo combine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economic 
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history and political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political 
Science will take their Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sub- 
lields of the major and minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of 
history are expected to take at least two of the four fields of the degree 
in the history of the countries of their specialization. All work leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under the general supervision of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and consultative committees 
designated by that School which direct the work of each graduate student 
Upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute 
Will serve as advisor:to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be 
formed from members of the selected disciplinary department. A can- 
idate for such a degree should assume that the committee will require A 
the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one 
of the two Western languages normally required for the degree. 

A brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is 


Wailable upon: request. 


War College Program | 
| 


The School of Public and International Affairs offers an off-campus pro- 


stam at the National War College leading to the degree of Master of 
cience in International Affairs. Admission is limited.to selected members 
Of the faculty and student bodies of the War College. 
The program of study is complementary to that portion of the War 
| 


College’s curriculum pertaining especially to international relations and 
Oreign policy. 


È 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


an J.G. Allee, Jr. IB I 
8Ssistant Dean B.K. Netland it 


DEAN'S COUNCIL* 
IG. Boswell, A.H. Desmond, H. Kenyon, R.W. Kenny P | 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of University Students was established in 1930 to make the | 
gular course offerings of the University more generally available to mem- TII 
“ets of this metropolitan community and to others who are not at the time ag 


a 

Th 

ex See President for Academic Affairs, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are 
icio members of the Council. 
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candidates for degrees in this University. In this Division are registered 
students who wish to undertake university courses for credit or 
auditors. University. Students, often employed in government or indusa 
may be taking courses to increase their vocational fitness or to € 
themselves on new developments in the arts and sciences. They may 
taking courses as a matter of personal interest for cultural enrich 
Such students may be candidates for higher degrees in other instituta 
sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. They may » 
undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking summer scone 
courses only or courses for transfer during the regular academic year p 
the approval of their own institution. They may be students from insti á 
tions outside the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in an appropra 
"Washington Semester" program. To serve members of such groups one 
others not enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University is 
function of the Division of University Students. 2i 
The privilege of attending George Washington University as à "M 
degree student is granted on the basis of maturity and proper prepara 
Because no degree at George Washington University is involved, t ke 
can be no meaningful advisory system in the Division. However, studen 
are invited to seek advice from academic departments. University studeny 
are urged to apply to the Office of Admissions for transfer to degt® 
granting branches whenever such action is appropriate. M 
All courses except those restricted to medical and law students r* 
those limited to specific degree candidates are open to students in s 
Division of University Students. Students wishing to take Engineering A 
Applied Science courses should consult the School of Engineering 
Applied Science Bulletin. E 
Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Dive 
when space is needed for degree candidates. Students in this Die 
are not eligible to register for independent study or thesis or disserta 
research. "m 
An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-gran the 
branch of the University will not be considered for admission to at 
Division of University Students for the semester for which the applica 
was denied, except upon written recommendation of the dean of 
college or school that denied the applicant. However, an applicant W 
has been denied may be considered in subsequent semesters. ay 
Nondegree students who have not completed a bachelor's degree na 
not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government & 
Business Administration. "-— 
An applicant who has been suspended from any educational institu io 
for poor scholarship will not be considered for admission to the Divis 


of University Students for one calendar year after the effective date of 
suspension. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


ram 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the prog 
of studies contemplated are required. 


* For admission requirements for stude 


nts from foreign institutions, see pages 25-27 
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A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered 
lor-admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for 
Which the applicant has adequate preparation, as determined by the 
departments concerned. 

Although the deadline for applications for admission to the Division 
of University Students is the Friday before the first day of registration (see 
Pages 5-7), applicants are urged to apply earlier because no special ex- 
Ceptions can be made to permit registration for credit after the last day 
for adding classes (see page 180) even though the requiring of credentials, 
lecords and test scores may delay the action on an application for admis- 
Sion. Insofar as time for full processing permits, applications submitted 
alter the deadline may be considered. Subject to the permission of the 
department concerned, the deadlines for late registration, adding, dropping, 
and withdrawal do not apply to auditors. 

Applicants who have graduated from high school within the previous 
lwo calendar years must pass designated aptitude tests or submit (1) a 
Certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary school showing 
at least 15 units* including four years of English; at least two years of 
One foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory 
Mstruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be American 
story; and two years of college preparatory mathematics; (2) the 
Ptincipal’s statement that the student is prepared to undertake college 
Work; and (3) scores on the College Entrance Examination Board's Scho- 
astic Aptitude Test and English Composition Achievement Test. In 
addition to these records, applicants who have been subject to any form 
of academic or disciplinary action at any college or university during 
the previous calendar year must submit scholastic records from such 
College or university. Applicants for the Secondary School Honors Pro- 
Sram and applicants who have not completed high school or the equivalent 
Must submit scholastic records and may be required to take designated 
aptitude tests. 
oj holastic records may D 

ege or university within the previous cà 
si, this University who were on probation. 
pentes another college or university, and applicants who have 
^m )een subject to academic. or disciplinary action. When scholastic 
E are required, such students may be admitted for one semester or 
mer term only, under provisions stated by the Office of Admissions 


ar ; ^ r o 
id pending receipt of academic records. 


be required of applicants who have attended any 
lendar year, former students 
or suspended and who have 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees and finances are stated 

Pages 20-33: other University regulations, on pages 44-53. 

Siw and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves 

í le regulations concerning attendance (see page 45) and withdrawal 

Sep page 47). 

Bee following specifically 
sity Students: 


m 1 
i A 
le nit repres 


apply to all students in the Division of Uni- 


secondary si including in the aggregate not 


sents a year's study in à 
ivalent, of prepared classroom work 


"T 
han 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equ 
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Last day to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. 

Last day to drop a class for credit or withdraw from the University— 
end of the ninth week of classes. (See Calendar for beginning date of 
classes, pages 5-7.) 

Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load is not more than 10 hours for a student 
employed more than 20 hours a week and not more than 18 hours for 8 
full-time, student. (Hours for courses graded I, "Incomplete," will be im 
cluded in subsequent academic work load.) Exceptions to those limits 
must be approved by the dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this 
Division may be dismissed from the University. 

Normally, any course may be repeated for credit. All grades received 
in the Division of University Students remain on the record, and scholar 
ship requirements are based on the total record. A course taken for audit 
may not be repeated for credit (see page 48). 


GRADES 


Undergraduate—A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, 
Fail; I, Incomplėte; W, Authorized Withdrawal 

Graduate—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B. 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdraw 

The credit/no credit option, which permits students to take courses 1? 
which they receive the grade of either "Credit" or "No Credit," is no! 
available to students registered in the Division of University Students. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. 

Removing an Incomplete—Although the grade of | may remain on the 
student’s record indefinitely, the instructor should normally set a perio 
(maximum of one year) within which the uncompleted work (usually the 
final examination or a required paper) must be made up. The grade 0 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking us 
equivalent elsewhere. An “Incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse 
of one calendar year except by written permission of the Dean's Coun! 
An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one calendar year remains 85 
a grade of I on the student's record. ; 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 
A student not holding a previous degree is subject to the probation and 


suspension regulations of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (S&* 
page 71). 
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A student holding a previous degree must maintain à cumulative quality- 
Point index of 3.00 or the equivalent (a B average) in second-group or 
igher level courses and a cumulative index of 2.00 or the equivalent (a C 
Werage) in first-group courses. If the cumulative index in second-group 
0t higher level courses falls below 3.00, the student will be: placed. on 
Probation, If the cumulative index in second-group or higher level courses 
allsto 2.25 or below, the student will be suspended. The scholarship regu- 
ations for first-group coursework are the same as those of Columbian 
College of ‘Arts and Sciences (see page 71). 

A suspended student will not be permitted to register for any course- 
Work, either for credit or for audit, in the Division during the period of 


Suspension. 


Changes in Program of Studies 


Changes within the Division of University Students—A student may not 
Change or drop courses (see "Withdrawal," page 47) or change status to 
lhat of auditor except with the approval of the dean. 

Change from one section to another of the same 
With the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Transfer within the University—Transfer to or trom the Division of Uni- 
Versity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans con- 
Cerned, 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only 
ater the completion of at least one semester in the Division of University 
Students or upon request from the college or school to which the student 
'S seeking admission. 

The student wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the con- 

itions of the college or school to which the student is applying. It is the 
"sponsibility of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting college 
% school concerning all conditions to be met and the amount of. work 
''ansferrable. 


course may be made 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


i. outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropolitan 
stim who wishes to enrich an academic background and participate in 
ulating college work is encouraged to seek admission to George 
ashington University's Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors 
E is enrolled in regular college courses of the student's own choos- 
t. appropriate to the student's level of study, background, and aptitude 
$ determined through consultation with high school counselors and ad- 
'Sors at the University. 
redit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George 
rs inglon University should the student later matriculate here. The 
8 sfer of credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual 
ols to which the student might later apply. 
Mission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Normally, only 
wily dents a semester will be admitted to this Program, and each student 
ceive a scholarship totaling 50 per cent of tuition (excluding labora- 
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tory and University Center fees). Admission is for one semester only, z 
students doing well will be given preference for continuation and may 
be readmitted for a second semester. Criteria for admission are base | 
on a transcript of the student's grades to date, available test scores 
evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity, and the results of E 
interview with the director. ; 
Application forms and further information may be obtained from B. K 
Netland, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division 0 | 
University Students, George Washington University, Washington, D 
20052. No applications will be considered after the Friday before the fina | 
day of registration for the semester concerned. For application for the 
summer session see the Summer Sessions Schedules | 


| 
| 
DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 
Director R.S. French 
| The University is committed to the continuous development of new cur 
ricular options for its faculty and students. ‘The Division of Experiment? 


Programs has as its function the support of such curricular experiment" 
tion and development. This University-wide curricular development pro 
gram has three objectives: (1) a more direct relationship between camp 
and off-campus resources and interests; (2) cooperation among the ac? 
demic divisions of the University in the development and sponsorship 
new courses and programs; and (3) experimentation with new ways 
teaching and learning. 

Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, students 
faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involved in ! 
planning, teaching and evaluating of experimental courses and programs 
Many such curricular experiments are sponsored by other academic Wi 
of the University. There are presently two academic programs direc! 
sponsored by the Division, the Program in Experimental Humanities an 
the Service-Learning Program. i 

The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provid? 
opportunities for students to combine sustained field study with classro0s 
work. These courses are taught by interdisciplinary and interdivisio™ 
faculty teams. l ith 

The Service-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study we 
classroom seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community 
groups, research organizations or governmental agencies. Assignme? 
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ate arranged by means of a formal agreement among the student, the 
Togram and the off-campus agency. 

The Division of Experimental Programs is charged with mobilizing 
&ademic resources throughout the University that can appropriately ad- 
less needs in Washington communities, particularly the communities of 
Poverty, Among the activities of the Division is a technical assistance 
Program in the Congress Heights-Anacostia area, co-sponsored by the 
Anacostia Community Development Consortium. The Division, in con- 
junction with the Spanish Education Development Center, places bilingual 
students in the Spanish-speaking inner city. It also offers stipends to 
Selected students for work in community agencies. 

The Division of Experimental Programs is funded through a grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, as well as from the general 


nds of the University. 


ASSOCIATES 


Marshal] Davies, Coordinator of Curriculum Research 

Oderick French, Associate Director, Division of Experimental Programs 
argot Kernan, Coordinator, Film Studies Development 

tegory Williams, Assistant Director, Division of Experimental Programs 


| 
STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Chairman 
arcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
ta Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
arl James Lange, Associate Professor of Psychology; Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent for Administration and Research 
alph Clarke Nash, Professor of Law 
omas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Medicine and Health Care Sciences 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 
€nry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 
Assistant Dean S.R. Paratore 


During the summer of 1977, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government an 
Business Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Division of University 
Students, and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences offer courses I! 
one three-week session (May 16-June 9) and two five-week sessions 
(June 13-July 19 and July 20-August 24). The National Law Center offe 
courses in two six-week sessions and one 13-week session; the School 0 
Education offers courses in six- and nine-week sessions and three three 
week workshop sessions. The University also offers special programs dur 
ing the summer which are not available during the regular academic yel 
Courses are offered during both day and evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the 1977 spring semestél 
may register for the Summer Sessions without special application. : 
others must apply for admission or readmission. Those who do not wis 
to work toward a degree at the University may apply through the Divisio? 
of University Students to take courses for which they are academically pr% 
pared (as determined by the departments concerned). Students who Wis 
degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or scho? 
within the University, and must meet the stated entrance requirements: 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the SUM 
mer Sessions Schedule. 


E: 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President L.H. Mayo 


The Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible 
to the President of the University for developing an interdisciplina 
capability for analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement Wi 
the Consortium universities, foundations, federal agencies, industry 8? 
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h the governmental process. 

locus for discussion and as an 
and interdisciplinary research 
urricula pertaining to 


Other organizations having interaction wit 
The office serves the University as the 
advisory resource on interdepartmental 
telated to the analysis of public policies, and on c 
Toad social or environmental problems. 

The University has made and sustained 
terms of faculty recruitment and programmatic emph 
policy analysis as a major focus of its teaching and research activities. 

€ result of over ten years development is a significant, institutional 
Capability for comprehensive analysis of complex policy issues. Major 
Programs oriented to public policy and governmental functions, which 
Come within the ambit of this office, are described below. 


an institutional commitment, in 
asis, to issue-oriented 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 
The Program's primary objective is the continuing development of a 
E ny wide policy research capability related to problems stemming 
Tom the impact of technological change on the processes, values, and 
Institutions of society. The Program provides à neutral forum for considera- 
lion of these policy issues—whether in a retrospective, current, or pro- 
Spective context—and provides an advisory and research resource for 
Policy makers in the public and private sectors. 
Primary components of the Program of Policy 
echnology are: 

1. The Technology Assessment 


Studies in Science and 


Group—The Program has been. inti- 
Mately involved with the evolution of the concept of Technology Assess- 
Ment (TA), now federally institutionalized in the Congressional Office of 
echnology Assessment. Much of the early work of the Program consists 
of theoretical, methodological, institutional, and historical studies. During 
e last six years the TA Group has carried out studies in a variety of 
oject areas including transportation, energy, community development, 
vironmental noise, communication, and governmental structure and 
Process, under contracts or grants from most of the major Federal agencies. 
2. The Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy— 
his Master's degree program is co-sponsored by the Program and the GW 
chool of Public and International Affairs, so as to combine graduate 
taining in science policy analysis (through SPIA) with major research 
pdertakings (through the Program of Policy Studies). In six years, the 
in L has become the largest degree-granting science policy program 
dep United States. Admissions information is contained in the SPIA 
on of this Bulletin. 

i Behavioral Studies Group—This part of the Program focuses its 
sei on the social and behavioral factors associated with technological 
Mae A multidisciplinary group, its capabilities and expertise 
e motivational and behavioral aspects of technology assessment in 

* areas of transportation, energy use, communication, caergy conserva- 


ti 
lon, new town program development, public health (family planning, 


C i ' > i pn 
Ommunity mental health), and education. Work includes applications of 
as to dissemination 


to program development and evaluation, as well 


and utilization of strategies to improve the constructive uses of tech- 
nologies.in the above areas. 

The Program of Policy Studies normally has between 15 and 20 profes: 
sionals and many students working on several projects, most of which 
are problem-oriented and interdisciplinary in nature. Members of the 
faculty, graduate students, members of governmental agencies, and specie 
consultants are regularly involved in our studies. To date the Program 
has performed over 75 policy studies and has published over 100 reports 
monographs, books, and special papers which have been distributed t0 
professionals and institutions throughout the world. Funding for the 
Program's activities has come from a variety of sources: the University! 
federal agencies, including DOT, EPA, ERDA, HEW, HUD, NASA, at 
NSF; and private foundations, including The Ford Foundation. 
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Professional Associates 


Director Louis Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Prol 
ects; Professor of Law 

Associate Director Vary Coates, Senior Staff Scientist and Direcl0h 
Technology Assessment Group (Political Science) : 

Mary Allen, Research Assistant, Graduate Program in Science, Technolog 


and Public Policy (Political Science) | 
Betsy Amin-Arsala, Consultant (Community Development) 
Robert Anthony, Senior Staff Scientist (Physics, Systems Modeling) | 
Yehuda Atai, Consultant (Finance, Statistics and Information Systems) 
Guy Black, Professor of Business Economics 
James Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Law 


Thomas Coyle, Research Scientist 

Richard Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Management 

Bernard Finn, Consultant; Curator, Electricity, Smithsonian Institution 

Henry Hitchcock, Research Associate (International Relations) | 

David A. Kay, Visiting Professor of International Affairs and Politic? 
Science, SPIA : 

Ursula Kruse-Vaucienne, Research Assistant and Director, U.S. U.S.S.* 
Science and Technology Exchange Project 

John Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in Science 
Technology and Public Policy; Associate Professor of Public Affairs dl! 
Political Science 

Joseph Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Behavioral Studies GroUP 

Milton Marney, Consultant (Normative Systems Research) 

Jose M. Miccolis, Manager, Brazil Science Policy Project | 

Marion Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Behavioral Studi? 
Group F 

Henry Nau, Deputy Director, Graduate Program in Science, Technolog 
and Public Policy; Assistant Professor of Political Science and Inte™ 
national Affairs 

Michael Phillips, Research Associate (Law) | 

Herman Pollack, Senior Staff Scientist (Political Science) 

Barbara F. Sachs, Research Scientist and Manager, Noise Legal Survey 


Edward Studholme, Manager, Airport Noise Reduction Policy and Planning 
Study 
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pert H. Teich, Associate Professor of Public Affairs, SPIA f 
E Weiss, Senior Staff Scientist (Transportation Programs Specialist) x 
tederick B. Wood, Research Scientist (Manage ment) 


HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR 


Judith Miller, Director 


The Health Staff Seminar is designed to assist professional staff members 


anches of the federal govern- 


e r . A 

mployed by the executive and legislative br 

E in the health field to obtain a more realistic understanding of actual M 
" k x 3 al 

ealth practices and problems, and to improve communications between pe T i 


staff members and experts in the field. 


7 ‘ " 
Washington-based professional 
Xposure to problems and issues facing the entire country is gained | T 
Primarily through sequenced evening discussions or workshops and, | 
4 


visits to various localities. Although attendance au 
and top-level health staff from 
in health, GWU students and 


Where appropriate, site 
I5 primarily limited to Congressional aides 
the many government agencies involved 
faculty can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 


ee ee 


= esp eee ee ee À— 


CENTER FOR ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE 


Director Milton Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law 
Assistant Director (Education) Beve Sigal 
ative Justice was established by the American 

| 


The Center for Administr 
Washington University 


Bar Association and became affiliated with George 
I^ September, 1973. 
Its specific goals are as follows: 
to provide educational and training opportunities in the law and related | 
areas involved in the processes of administrative justice; : 
lo engage in basic research in such areas and to undertake particular 
research projects for eovernmental and uongovernmental agencies; 
to provide a resource for the initiation, exploration and. development 
of new concepts, methods and mechanisms for the improvement of the 
processes of administrative justice; 
lo foster the development of ethical standards in the public interest 
among those engaged in the processes of administrative justice; 
to establish and maintain a comprehensive library of materials pertain- | 
ing to the law and law-related areas of administrative justice; 
to publish and disseminate the Centers own and other basic and 


i current materials in such areas; 
© conduct conferences, seminars, workshops, colloquia, institutes, and j 
other appropriate means for implementing all of the above goals. A 


2 A na u ea ee 


administrative processes, with " 


Research programs deal with reform of 
Many of these programs 


mi esent focus. on mass administrative justice. 
rt to specific agencies or particular local problems and are under- 
n at the invitation of responsible officials. Outside funding is sought 
such as one presently underway to 
aspects of crimi- 
adjudica- 


ue comprehensive efforts, 
nal gama law techniques to bear on relevant | 
ive ir 1 he Center is also engaged in a re-examination of 

echanisms of major government programs. 
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Funding for the Center's activities was ‘initially provided. by a 
American Bar Endowment. It now earns a substantial portion of its 
operational costs through its programs and projects, and the balance 8 | 
supported by contributions from private foundations and corporations: 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Director Samuel Halperin | 

Director, Education Policy Fellowship Program Paul Schindler 

Director, Educational Staff Seminar Alice Kinkead | 

Coordinator, The Associates Program James Browne | 

Director, Postsecondary Education Convening Authority Kenneth C. Fische | 
Project Coordinator Marilyn Kressel 

Executive Producer, Options in Education" John Merrow 

Coordinator, Career Education Policy Project George Kaplan | 

Director, Family, Impact Seminar A. Sidney Johnson III 

Coordinator; Project on Compensatory Education Ray Peterson | 

Coordinator, Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism Diane Brundage 

Chief Administrative Officer Dietra Rogers 

Budget Officer June Frank 


The Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL) seeks to strength | 
present and potential leadership in American education at the policy leves 
of state and federal government. Established in 1971, IEL is a policy plan | 
ning and coordinating agency for a number of related educational u^ 
grams, including Education Policy Fellowship Program, Educational ‘Si | 
Seminar, The Associates Program, Postsecondary Education Convenin£ 
Authority and “Options in Education" over National Public Radio. IEL " 
supported by a major grant from The Ford Foundation and by various 
grants from foundations and federal agencies. 

The objectives of the Institute are carried out under programs and ae | 
tivities of the following types: 

1. Education Policy Fellowship Program (EPFP), formerly Washington 
Internships-in Education, is a national program designed to help prov! e 
future leaders the skills in policymaking they must have to exert effec 
tive and enlightened leadership in American education. Funds for the 
program are provided by the Ford, Rockefeller, and Cleveland Founda 
tions. Since 1965, the program has placed over 250 mid-career persons in : 
one-year internships in public and private agencies involved in education? 
policy matters. 

2. Educational Staff Seminar (ESS) is a professional development pro 
gram designed for staff members employed by the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal government in the field of education. It is desig"? 
to expose these federal education policymakers to existing programs 
throughout the nation, as well as innovations, research and emerging ideas 
in the field. f: 

3. The Associates Program (TAP) is an evolving IEL activity Its "1 
phasis up to now has been to provide seminars for legislators and othe 
policymakers at state capitals. Begun in 1972 with three state education” 
seminars, TAP now sponsors 22 seminars, all directed by Associates W 
arrange five to 10 programs annually. 
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Er maintains a network of state-level “generalists” (Associates) whose 
hee in the nation s capital provide rare linkages among federal and 
E ucation policy-setters. It also sponsors national and regional con- 
i ces dealing with state-level responsibilities in education. 
ON Postsecondary Education Convening Authority (PECA) was 
T ished, under a grant from the Department of Health, Education, and 
a are's fund for the improvement of postsecondary education, as an 
lic development service for consideration and transmission of key 
y issues in postsecondary education. The PECA sponsors conferences, 
ren efforts, task force groups and publications focusing on such issues 
tutional licensing, consumer protection, state financing, and adult 
ing, 
ô. "Options in Education”, co-produced by IEL and National Public 
iio, is a weekly series heard over most of NPR's 190 member stations 
E Coast to coast. Voice of America rebroadcasts the one-hour pro- i 
"Opt and IEL makes cassettes and transcripts available at minimum cost. 
CARA has received awards from the Education Writers Association 
Bond 1975) and from the Council for Advancement and Support of 
ion (1974). A list of NPR member stations and a catalog of available 
3ettes and transcripts are available from IEL, 
i The Career Education Policy Project (CEPP) airs the issues of educa- 
E Work, and society for educational decision-makers. Funded by the 
ls Office of Education, CEPP uses the resources of other IEL programs— 
and E l'AP—to inform both policymakers and the public of the issues 
Washi e potential of the career education movement. It also sponsors 
ington Policy Seminars for policy-level career educators. 
E Project on Compensatory Education (PCE), responding to con- 
‘ hg state and federal emphasis on equal educational opportunity and 
tight of each child to an adequate education, is sponsored by the U.S. 
m of Education. It seeks to identify the major public policy issues in 
gir temence of compensatory education at the federal, state and local 
et Family Impact Seminar (FIS) seeks to identify and assess the effect 
li amilies and children of a variety of public policies. The Seminar and 
Several task forces are composed of scholars and policymakers. To- 
Maton: they examine and test the feasibility of developing "family impact |] 
hus ents" on selected government policies and programs. The specific 
Mopo to be examined are selected from a broad range of existing or 
sed public policies. 
ond Fellows in Educational Journalism is an intensive, short-term i 
Mists onal development program for educational reporters and jour- 
htl.pa This pioneering effort offers nine Fellows a "sabbatical" from the 
E immediacy of daily educational reporting and allows them to 
ed a full-time, four-month course of independent study in their desig- 
le ù educational interest areas. The program reflects the conviction that 
Nicana o med media will be a direct and-positive influence for better 
ion, 
Or further information on any of the above programs, please contact 
Dstitute for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 


| 
| 
| 
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SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Vice President for Administration and Research C.J. Lange | 


These special programs were established for the specific purpose e 
i 


sidering, in an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the indiv 
projects or submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between t 


hes? 


programs and the various departments of instruction is as close as r 
nature and needs of the programs and departments will permit. 

BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 
Director Richard Bonato 


The Biometric Laboratory, established in the fall of 1960 and current 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health. grant program» 
engaged in a broad spectrum of psychotropic drug assessment. The ^ 
tory assists investigators throughout the United States in planning resea 

and in analyzing data. The majority of these research projects conc? 
the effects of drugs on behavior. 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan 


The Genter for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation 
federally-supported manpower, antipoverty and related . programs. 
Center is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers, in ‘bd 
junction with the Department of Economics, graduate courses in 
economics and social policy. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director Peter Muirhead 
Associate Director Jonathan Fife 


The. Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearingholy 
on Higher Education, established in the fall of 1968, is supported by it 
National Institute of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible or 
acquisition, evaluation, abstracting, indexing and dissemination of rese y 
reports and other documents dealing with problems and issues in t 
education, prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to Ww" 
education and responds to individual inquires concerned with highe? 
cation. 
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HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR 


ta the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects, 
age 187, 


NSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Education Policy Fellowship Program 
Ucational Staff Seminar 
i? Associates Program 
OStsecondary Education Convening Authority 
valeer Education Policy Project 
wPlions in Education" over National Public Radio 
he Project on Compensatory Education 
Pana Impact Seminar À 
Fellows in Educational Journalism 


See the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects, 
Mges 188-89), 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Di 
: lector W.H, Marlow 


Th 
pe Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multi- 
A "iplinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial 


portunities for research activities and public service under diversified 
M "ces of external support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 
rf ; 


i orms re 
aturin 


i aff 


search leading to the development of a science in logistics 
8 principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in 
airs and national defense efforts. 


"ID-g A sr REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


Dip 
ector Raymond Cottrell 


RP Mid-east Regional Resource Center is one of 13 similar centers serving 
Suntry under contract to the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 

line U. S. Office of Education. The region or area served includes 

^ Fand, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina 

M : e District of Columbia. The George Washington University has 

he p- Into an informal partnership with the University of Kentucky and 

loue Sity of North Carolina to establish a coordinated Learning 
Ce System for handicapped children. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


Director Mary Holman 


The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965 
to sponsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources | 
environmental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promo 
undergraduate and graduate education; and to train employees of pum 
resource agencies, The program of the Center focuses particularly 
increasing the contribution of the social sciences to the solution of € 
temporary problems relating to the management and development of na 
ral resources. The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides à Oo 
on natural resource and environmental quality problems and issues) 
an integral part of the Department of Economics in both the design ol} 
research program and its courses. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


See the Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projet 
pages 185-87. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Director Ira Cisin 
Associate Director H.]. Parry 


The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with c 
centration on basic research underlying an approach to the solution 
social problems. 
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JLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


J 
^lumbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
"lle in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 
"Itographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy 
AS. in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies 
IGen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Carto- 
liphic Science (B.S. in Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in 
tod) and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 
Staduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
ts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), 
ater of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
lence (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master 
À Science in Forensic. Science. (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special 
tudies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
Schoo] of Medicine and Health“ Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
âchelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in 
Sc). and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
p Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
actice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac,]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


‘choo! of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
peering) B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
n J); Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.] ). 
puer of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S), 
Bineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 
hed of Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
cience in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master 
Atts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), 
gon Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
choo] of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Business 
Aq nistration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
: ), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
Er of Arts in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of 
LE Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), 
leot of Science in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and 
E Planning (M.of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate. Cer- 
i e in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of 
Opa) Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration 
D 
"P of Public and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master 
tts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S.I.A.) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following pages contain listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. " 
courses as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves ! 
right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
inf 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Even 
and daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by! 


same staff of instructors and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned ji 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval 0 
advisor and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors: 
certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make ” 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses 
they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Second- group courses—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are pli 
for students in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting COUP " 
they may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the pe 
and the instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is gr 0 
only with the provision that students must complete additional WO”) 
receive graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 101-200 bj: 
be taken for graduate credit. i 

Third-group courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the G 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and I 
Administration, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School "m wit? 
cation, are planned primarily for graduate students. They are oven, ' " 


up 
pul 


anne 


s 0 
the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; thcy are not (t 
to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Govern " 


and Business Administration registering for these courses € BU 
3.00 average, the prior agens of the department chairman gei! 
responsible for the graduate course and the prior approval of the 


a 
Non-degree students who have not completed a bachelor's degre o 
not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Governme? 
Business Administration. at 
ad adu 


Fourth- group courses— Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the GT af 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they th 
primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in off 
School of Government and Business Administration are limited to doc! yp 
students. In the School of Education fourth group courses, numbere 
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|: 500. are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
“credited institutions. 

Fifth-group courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 explore topics not 
lotmally included in departmental offerings and utilize insights and meth- 
k $ from disciplines in- addition to those usually identified with the spon- 
oring department. The 701 number is used to designate courses taught 
Yan individual faculty member; the 721 number is used to designate 
per-level courses in which faculty from two or more departments in- 
*sligate a topic of mutual academic interest. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used by the University for course 
| *signations. 


Acet Aci ounting HCA Health Care Administration 
Cy American Civilization HCS Health Care Sciences 
Anat Anatomy Hist History 
Anes Anesthesiology HKLS Human Kinetics 
arth Anthropology and Leisure Studies 
PSc Applied Science IAf International Affairs 
put Art Idis  Interdisciplinary Courses 
^im Art Therapy Ital Italian 
his: Biochemistry Japn Japanese 
B © Biological Sciences Jour Journalism 
Es Business Administration Law Law 
Wt Cartography LEnf Law Enforcement 
*m Chemistry Mgt Management Science 
n Child Health and Development Math Mathematics 
In Chinese ME Mechanical Engineering 
ET Civil Engineering M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
| Cr. Classics Med Medicine 
n Clinical Engineering Micr Microbiology 
De ci Computer Science Mus Music 
ben Dermatology NSur Neurological Surgery 
tar Economics Neur Neurology 
Uc Education Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
| ol Education Policy Ocea  Oceanography 
ES Electrical Engineering OR Operations Research 
| En d Engineering Administration Opth Ophthalmology 
ue Engineering Science Oral Oral Biology 
gl English Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
hun, English as a Foreign Language Otol Otolaryngology 
Ray. Environmental Health Path Pathology 
ia: Environmental Studies Phar Pharmacology 
lors Experimental Humanities Phil Philosophy 
Fren Forensic Sciences Phys Physics 
Cnet French Phyl Physiology 
Genetics PSc Political Science 
E Geodesy Port Portuguese 
Cec} Geography and Regional Science — Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Geop Geology ] Sciences 
Ger Geophysics Psyc Psychology 
Germanic Languages and PAd Public Administration 


Literatures Rad Radiology 


—— 
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Rel Religion SpDr Speech and Drama 
SLP Service Learning Program Stat Statistics 
SPSc Service-Learning Political Surg Surgery 
Science TCom  Telecommunication Opel 
Slav Slavic Languages and tions 
Literatures U&RP Urban and Regional Plan 
Soc Sociology ning 
Span Spanish Urol Urology 
SpEd Special Education WStu Women's Studies 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


T. : x Ce le 
Ihe number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory com 
tion of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the ji 
f | course. TI A ge E ks c hree semester ! ; of cre 

of the course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours 0 tet 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three seme 

hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 
minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week fof 
semester. 


one 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The "fi 
"academic year" is used only with two-semester courses. and indicates! ‘ 
the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester an ats 
second half in the spring semester. If no parenthetical statement appe " 
the course is not scheduled to be offered during the fall or spring seme. 
of the current academic year. Not all offerings for the summer sessions ni 
listed in this Bulletin. Students should consult the Summer Sess 
Schedule of Classes for additional summer offering. A Schedule of Cla : 
is published each fall and spring semester to provide information 
cerning the time of coure offerings. 


ACCOUNTING . 1 inns rg ie 


Professors E.J.B. Lewis, A.J. Mastro (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer J. Hilmy 
Associate Professors F.C. Kurtz, C. Paik, M.G. Gallagher 
Associate Professorial Lecturer F.W Segel 
Assistant Professors G. Bodnar, P. Welling 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer E.J. Shuchart 
Adjunct Intructors R.S. Capps, A. Hammad " 
Bachelor of Business Administration in the field of Accounting—See " 
131-38. 
Master of Business Administration with a field of concentration in AC 
ing Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, see pages 142-43. s mno 
Required: the general requirements, pages 143-46. The recognized Cridate 
Body of Knowledge in business’ administration is required of all cand! 
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knowledge may be obtained as part of an undergraduate degree in business 
hi! part of the total M.B.A. degree program at this University. The Common 
hd of Knowledge may be satisfied by the following courses at this University, 

€ equivalent: Acct 115; BAd 131, 141, 161, 198; Econ 1; Mgt 118; and Stat 
be addition to this requirement the student's program of study will con- 
h of (1) the required courses in administration (Mgt 201, 204, 207; Acct 276); 
» € accounting concentration (Acct 215, 262, 275,* 282,* 296; BAd 231); and 
k. research course (Acct 295 for students not electing a thesis and Acct 300 
"Students electing à thesis); and (4) six semester hours of electives, selected 

the approval of the advisor, from two SGBA fields other than accounting. 
Nin grams of study in Accounting leading to degrees of Doctor of Business 
Ministration and Doctor of Public Administration—See pages 156-58. 


Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for 
b Wate credit. Accounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken 
Undergraduate credit. 


het Group 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kurtz 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses and 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of signifi- 
cant economic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee for 
Acct 1. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who have received 
credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot receive credit 


for Acct 1. (Acct 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


Mond Group 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Bodnar 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility account- 
ing, standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and 
motivation, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 
Students who have received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive 
credit for Acct 101. (Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 


Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2. (Spring) 


115 Financial Accounting (3) Gallagher, Segel 
Role of accounting in decision-making of external parties; under- 
standing, interpretation and implementation of financial accounting. 
Students who have received credit for a similar financial accounting 
course cannot receive credit for Acct 115. (Fall and spring) 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition 
of assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 
and analysis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 

AX Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading pro- 


ES 
“vag must be taken in place of Acct 275 or 282 if a course in cost and budgetary account- 
9t taken prior to entering the M.B.A. program. 


IL ttn i tte Ms atom tp Eat 
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> $ TES A i tion 
fessional and accounting research associations, major contribut 
| to accounting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) 


is 
141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lew 


ed , 4 nt 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governme 
and institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) 


» Jlgghtl 
161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallas 
p 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and COT ting 


tions, differences between tax accounting and financial accoun 
(Fall and spring) 


d ic. yi 
| 171 Auditing (3) "2 
On T I 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted ^ 
standards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-P Ad 
ration-use of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: 
| 121. (Fall) 
| at 
; : : od? 
181 Accounting Systems (3) B d 
Organization and use of accounting information: origination, natio" 
fication, control, and reporting; development, design, and insta 
of accounting systems; accounting communication patterns: 
requisite: Acct 101, 171 (Spring) 
ef 
:  a]agl 
191 Advanced Accounting (3) Galle ul 
: : idz $ 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated " 


A : a 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exe ants 
price-level adjusted statements, source and application © 


Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) " 

: A me 

193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis: M 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and oP vi 


ered 


tion of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Pr M 


site: Acct 1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 € 
H receive credit for Acct 193 (Fall and spring) 


E Mast 
199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) d 
aine of 


Concepts, procedures and standards of auditing practice obt A 
an intern with a firm or agency. Prerequisite: 15 semester hot tus 
| accounting courses (including a course in auditing), senior 

and approval of the chairman of the department, 


Third Group 8 
. ell 

| 215 Management Accounting (3) be: der 

Role of accounting in management decision-making processes. is 

standing of accounting influences on resource allocation decis? qp 

j 


inanizafi tay è ia] accou 
organizations. Prerequisite: Acct 115 or a similar financial acg 
a] . . A a 
course. Students who have received credit for a similar M all att 
accounting course cannot receive credit for Acct 215. ( 


li spring) 


f 
262 Busi i calli 
usiness Income Taxation (3) hip* 


è " i ert 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, paraa d 
and their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in per 
cisions and tax research. (Fall) 
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275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 
Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standards, 
application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic 
data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equiva- 


lent. (Spring) 
276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 


Integrative case study approach to management systems for plan- 
ning, control, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunits, 
transfer pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting frame- 
work and cycle. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


282 Accounting Information Systems (3) Bodnar 
Development and application of accounting system theory, including 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data 
processing, accounting systems, and management information sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. (Fall) 


290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 


be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
295 Research Methods (3) Paik 
(Fall and spring) 
Mastro 


296 Seminar in Accounting (3) 
Selected accounting studies; critical analysis and evaluation devel- 
oped in seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 


215, or equivalent. (Spring) 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Mastro and Staff 
Accounting (3) 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
! 
urth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 
Limited to' students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public 
Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

AMp 

SRICAN LITERATURE 

te meri er nee re EM d 2 
English, 
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AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM D 
Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale | 


Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Associate Professor B.M. Mergen (Director) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J. Mahoney, Jr. 

Assistant Professors H.F. Gillette, Jr., H.S. Diner (Visiting) 
Special Lecturer L. Miller 


Faculty Advisory Committee 


V] 
B.M. Mergen (Chairman), R.N. Ganz, F.S. Grubar, R.L. Humphrey, Hi 
LeBlanc, C.H. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W, Stephens, A.M. Yezer, D: 
lace, Jr. 


American Studies Council 


r : nm 
It includes representatives from the student body, the Washington co 
munity, the faculty, alumni, and affiliated programs. 


Thé 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study]— | 
following requirements must be fulfilled. 
1. The general requirements stated on pages 73-74, 80—86. d i 
2. Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. (In preparation for the major fiel and 
recommended that students take the introductory American history conr ! 
elect introductory courses in anthropology, art, economics, English, soora 
and regional science, philosophy, political science, religion, and sociolog d 
3. Required courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved " nol 
group courses in the humanities (history may be elected for [a] or [b], bu cis! 
for both); (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in 
studies; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior year. 79-7 
4. In addition to the meaningful initiation requirement (see pages ^1 gni 
students must elect three or four additional semester hours in the natura 
mathematical sciences or in geography and regional science av com 
The major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily 
pleted in the final year yirt 
Special Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the general » pal 
ments (see pages 50-51) and in addition (1) receive grades of A in,at Mo; the 
of their courses in the two areas of concentration and (2) receive honors 


“= i , . : i ia citt 
The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory cap? | 
! 


major examination. og loge 
m ; i istics; j 
Two years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statis ith 
or linguistics is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequen 
an American Civilization adviser e 
eg 
i. :eite: the d°% 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization—Prerequisite: th or 


: J + ilization 
of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilizat » 
the subject in which concentration is contemplated cv 27 E 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including (1) Am" gn 


i saching ^, 
(Six semester hours), a seminar in the me ] teat cart 


'thods and materials for ME 
research in American Civilization: (2) 18 additional semester hours M ^49 
fully related pattern, focusing in a concentrated approach to the 2 "Li 
American Civilization: (3) a master's thesis (six semester hours) written aj 
approved topic under the direc tion of the instructor in whose field jor can? 
emphasis falls; (4) a Master's Comprehensive Examination reflecting t€ 


I 
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ies area of concentration. Special options in the degree program include the 

Owing: 

lA concentration in Museum Training—Course emphasis on substantive re- 
h in material culture under direction of staff at the Smithsonian Institu- 

R Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 

he commended, but not required: AmCv 252, 351 or 352 advanced research), 

Cy 251 (internship) and other related courses offered by the departments of 
Miropology, art, or education. 

‘A concentration in Historic Preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting 
ow in historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: 
à round in urban history. Required: in addition to the general requirements 

lined above, AmCv 277-78. Recommended, but not required: additional 


ses in architectural history, urban and regional planning, and local history. 


Master of Arts in Museum Studies (offered in cooperation with the Anthro- 
8y and Art Departments), see pages 384-86. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization—This program 
ines work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for 
arch and teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum 

à library careers. Applicants are required to have an adequate background 
© humanities and/or social sciences as they apply to the understanding of 
ican civilization. 

E the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. Candidates must 

he General Examination in four areas. An area in American cultural history 

E area in the culture of some area outside the United States (i.e., English 

hom ure, European history) are required. The other two areas may be chosen 
the following groups: (1) American diplomatic, economic, political, social, 

Urban history; American literature, art, philosophy or religion; Afro-Ameri- 

Ren ory historic preservation; or some areas of the social and behavioral 
d es; (2) in affiliation with the Library of Congress—supervised historical 

RY in bibliographic resources including American history and politics, cartog- 
lY, cross-cultural studies, government documents, graphic arts and music, 

Nh n. pictures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in affiliation 

hy © Smithsonian Institution (Museum of History and Technology, National 

Tait Gallery and National Collection of Fine Arts)—supervised studies in- 

hy, 33 architectural history, decorative arts, ethno-history, historical archaeol- 

tory of science, history of technology, industrial archeology, material 
tional of American civilization, and various fields in the history of art. Ad- 
rar areas of study may be arranged within the University and in both the 

IN H of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special announce- 

tog o cerning these programs are issued periodically and are available in 

E of the Director of the American Studies Program. 

Rtn ne fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above 

those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


h 
^st Group 
71- EPAD : 

1-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mergen, Gillette 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 

i nd Group 
81 
782 Studies in American Literature (3-3) Sten 


Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural tradition 
as shown by outstanding writers. (Academic year) 
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177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) suf 
Washington, D.C. will be the primary exhibit for the study of histor 
preservation as it has developed over the past century Expertin 
with preservation issues as shown by examples in other localita 
will also be discussed. Lectures, class discussions of the readingi 
and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservatit 
efforts. (Summer) 


= ; . er 

179-80 Proseminar in American walk 
Civilization (3-3) i 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilizall 


(Academic year) 


186 U.S, Urban History 


at ‘an cit 
Same as Hist 186. Development and characteristics of American ci 


(Fall) í 
i : r : ta 
190 Afro-American History and Literature (3) 5 r 
: r n - u 
Main themes of black history and literature from the 17th tart | 
the 20th centuries. Literary works tfeated in their historical COP " 
emphasizing their usefulness as commentaries on the black exp 
ence. (Summer) ; 
} : ~: : ferg? 
*192 The American Cinema (3) Mi ve | 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable è 
student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to expres 
evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of film 
the context of American culture. (Spring) f 
ta 
195 Independent Study (3) ip 
y as dire 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as dir " 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum or hina 
society. Prerequisite: approval of the instructor (Fall and SF 
: i ^ te 
1197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) jie 
. istor 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using histo’ ed 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of major pU stoni 
works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral hi 
projects in the Washington area (Spring) | 
Third Group í j 
TA | : vilana sta 
215 The Military in American Civilization (3) po 
Multidisciplinary approach to understanding the roles and Sy pe 
of the armed services in American history, Lecture, discussion: 
to juniors, seniors, and graduate students (Summer) ip 
erate : he 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gut "i 


. B unt 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the depa" 
of history. jla 
n * . Go 
+254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) peo! 
2g o t 7 
Various aspects of American traditional culture, including the ang!” 
and methodology of folklore research. Primary emphasis 0? 


* Toi 2 nt. 
t Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Speech and Drama Departmen 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History Department 


+ Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Department 
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and Afro-American traditional cultures, with some consideration of 


other ethnic groups (Summer) 


271-72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) Mondale 
an area for research and teach- 
candidates for the 
Civilization. 


Consideration of American studies as 
ing; introduction to bibliography. Required of 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of American 


(Academic year) 

* 

273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American 
Culture (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. 


1277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Gutheim 


The preservation movement and its literature. Review of current | 

experience, preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspects l 

of historic preservation. Examples of historic, cultural, and humanistic | 

values affecting preservation activities. (Academic year) | 

9 " * 4 € | 

280 Seminar: Urban History (3) 

oe } 

(Spring) : 

289-9 E . . . "E . n c ff i | 

0 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Sta i | 

Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in Ameri- l | 

can cultural history or other área appropriate to the topic of the 

seminar. (Academic year) 

295 Independent Study (arr.) Staff | 

Limited to master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, | 

required. (Fall and spring) | 

299... | | 

9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff ji | 

B 

(Fall and spring) H | 

t 

Po H | 
urth Group i 

*37- J ' 

-7 e ; : "T | 

3-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) f | 

For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 4 

tion in the field of the Negro in American culture. | 

379- E : : : : | 

9-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3 -3) Walker 

For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- | | 

tion in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) | 

} | 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff ; 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
candidates. May be repeated for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 
ione a credit, (Fall and spring) 


dint ES ; 
doin onering of the American Studies Program and the History Department. 
ing ering of the American Studies Program and the History and Urban and Regional Plan- 


*Partments 
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COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


: : W 1 j of 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library 4 
Congress in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. T 
lowing courses are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its $ 


Third Group 


255—506 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Cole, walke 
the Library of Congress (3-3) " 
Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress with d 
aim of increasing understanding of American culture and awarene 
of library-oriented research problems and possibilities. For stu ^ 
in the affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly hel 
field in "Research Materials for the Study of American Life: len 
Content, Collection, Arrangement, and Use.” (Academic year 19 
78 and alternate years) 


Fourth Group | 


355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) . 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis 
collections in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affi 
program. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 


on 
tel. 


| 

389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) E 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of 
gress. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

390 Dissertation Research (arr.) sed 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations yet 
upon or significantly related to collections of the Library 9 
gress. Supervised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: 
355-56. (Fall and spring) 


Am 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


" 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smiths y 
Institution's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Tec 
zation. The following courses are offered at the Museum of History 8D* 
nology and at the National Portrait Gallery, by members of their sta 8: 


Third Group 


en 

250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Merg 
American Civilization (3) veoni? 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the smiths ict 
Institution and introduction to opportunities for research an P 
tion based on historical objects. Required of all students , m 


, : Ed i 
master's and doctoral programs affiliated with the Smithson 
stitution. (Fall) 
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251-52 Museum Research and Education (3-3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 
staff members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, 
costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as his- 
torical documentation. (Fall and spring) 


*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sci- 
ences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of 


museum communication and education. (Fall) 


1284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural 
history involving the use of artistic materials in different media; 
emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and. spring) 


1294 Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, 
preservation, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented 
by seminars on the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th 


century St. Mary's City, Md. (Summer) 


Fourth Group 


351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related 
to the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or spring) 


394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations signifi- 
cantly related to the material aspects of American civilization. Stu- 
dents work under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Prerequisite: AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


ANATOMY __ : e RA 


Abfessors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chairman), E.N. Albert 
Nos Professor M.J. Koering 
ant Professor J. Kerns 
| tor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy Required: the general require- 
NL es 89 91, 97 99. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by 
Jr rating high proficiency in German, French, or Russian or by demon- 


‘ 

Joint na 

t oint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Department. 
d offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Department 


Sint offe 
lon eins of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Department in coopera- 
mission St. Mary's College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Com- 
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strating a reading knowledge of any two of the above languages. At the discre 
tion of the department, one of the above languages may be replaced by passing 
an approved course in biostatistics or computer programming with a grade of 
or better. The General Examination must cover at least three fields. 

Research fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology: 
human genetics, neuroanatomy, and physical anthropology. 


Third Group 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures an 
x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
INS n 
203 Human Embryology (1) am 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value 9 
embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 
;0n 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnso 
Gross" and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system 4” 
special senses. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 
e : ; TM 
205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Sté i 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the hum? 
body. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 
" > * son 
206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Albert, Morse, O18? 


r t : i ati 0 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation 
scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of micrograP 


Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited (Spring) 
E : on 
208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) Johns at 
^ j pU — 
Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: A 
204. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 
vw : : an 
209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) All t 
Preparation of a significant audiovisual program about some aspe 
of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
D . ell 
210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) Sn 7 
Applying computer techniques to the problems of learning anatom 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 
staf 


212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Phy] 212) an 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the hue 


, 2 sue : - to s 
nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and labora 
Laboratory fee, $25. 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) Olso" 


Research reports and discussions of special topics by gues 


staff, and students. (Academic year) ff 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) pu 

Major research techniques as applied to biological materials i? : 

various anatomical disciplines (Fall) | 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) Me 


(oie 2 scaly ;olutio? 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolu 
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and racial differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. 
(Spring) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


256 Human Genetics (1) C. B. Jacobson* 
General principles of genetics, new Cy togenetic techniques, aneu- 
ploidy in humans and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, 


genetic counseling (Spring) 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to 
electron microscopic techniques (Spring) 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology Laboratory (2) Koering 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 
interpretation of micrographs Limited enrollment. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or Concurrent registration: Anat 
260. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staff 
Extremities (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 


signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited: enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

| 266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
| Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff 
and Lower Extremity (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

27 : . . 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with considera- 
tion of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited 
enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

976 . 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 

276 ply ` 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 


Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties— 
endocrinology, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for 
Ius credit (Spring) 
T. Ja 
Sch 0 mvt is Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the University's 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
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288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importanc& 
(Spring) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once 
for credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of. Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

ANTHROPOLOGY ; p 


Professors R.K. Lewis, R.B. McKay (Research), R.M. Krulfeld 

Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 

Associate Professors R.L. Humphrey, Jr. (Chairman), V.K. Golla, sl 
Simons 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.G. Wright, J. Mahoney, Jr., G. Stuart 

Assistant Professors A.S. Brooks, J.E. Yellen (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, C.R. Rose 

Lecturer J. Lanouette 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental) The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. of 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent 
introductory French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major langue 
approved by the Anthropology Department); (b) six to twelve semester pe 
of course work in related departments. Recommended for ethnological empha 
are courses in economics, political science, psychology, and soiology: of 
archeological emphasis, courses in American civilization, art history, ge al 
raphy and regional science, geology; and history; for emphasis in phys! ly 
anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Statistics is strong 
recommended for all anthropology majors. oup 

4. Requirements for the major—24 to, 36 semester hours in second-gP ue 
anthropology courses, including Anth 192 and courses in each of the follow, $ 
categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s), linguis ind 
(courses numbered in the 160s), ethnology (courses numbered in the 1708); fied 
physical anthropology or archeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Qua” 
seniors may enroll in 200-level courses with permission of the instructor. y 
to six semester hours of ethnographic or archeological field school credit ent, 
be accepted and applied toward the major with the approval of the depart er 
and majors are encouraged to participate in such summer programs offerec j- 
or elsewhere. Opportunities for field and laboratory research are also pers 
odically available to ex eptionally able students both with staff mem 
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| 
Eiiucting research and at one of the several excellent anthropological museum 
acilities in the area, Credit for such work may be granted through registration 
lor Anth 195. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and anthropology (de- 
Partmental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art 

epartments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80 86. (Students should 
Consult a departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
lequirement for meaningful initiation into the. Natural. and. Mathematical 
Sciences.) 


2. Prérequisite course—Anth 1-2. 


3. Required courses in the major Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 
ll; Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recom- 


mended.) 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
degree with a major in anthropology from this University, or an equivalent 
degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The minimum requirement 

Consists of 24 semester hours of anthropology courses plus a thesis (equivalent 

'0 six semester hours). A thesis is preferred; however, under certain circum- 

stances, with the approval of the department, students may elect a program of 

Study consisting of 36 semester hours of anthropology courses without a thesis. 

ere are no specific required courses; however, the student's program must 

Eve the major areas of anthropological interest which have been approved 

n advance by the department's graduate adviser. A reading knowledge exami- 

oon in one foreign language must be passed before beginning the third 

lor ger of graduate work. (A tool requirement in statistics may be substituted 

e foreign language reading examination with the approval of the depart- 

ment.) Students who are writing a thesis must take the Master's Comprehensive 
Xamination before registration for the second half of thesis work. 


mdaster of Arts in anthropology with a concentration in museum training— 
and Program is designed to provide an overall knowledge of the theoretical 
vari practical aspects of museum operations along with a background in the 
With subdisciplines of anthropology. Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree 
Rec, major in anthropology from this University or an equivalent degree. 
anhe: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The. program of study 
ists of 36 to 42 hours of course work, whit h should include 12 to 15 hours of 
inseum-related courses or internships (Anth 290 or 295). A limited number of 
ernships are available at the Smithsonian Institution and other area museums. 
engi knowledge examination in a major foreign language must be passed 
istics, the beginning of the third semester. With departmental approval, sta- 
gram sa chemistry may also satisfy the tool requirement. Although the pro- 
he Loos not require a thesis, students will be expected to produce at least 
must esearch paper of publishable quality during the course of study. Students 
; also successfully pass the written Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


anthropology. 


jo ster of Arts with a concentration in museum studies (offered in coopera- 
86 With the American Studies Program and Art Department)—See pages 384- 


De 
nth 


2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
be waived by permission of instructor. 


Partmental prerequisite: Anth 1 
9pology. This prerequisite may 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


First Group 


Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture 
history. Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the prin 
ciples of cultural behavior. (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


1-2Introductory Anthropology (3-3) Staff | 


*115 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Merge? 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) Langra® 
Field study in Mexico. Intensive analysis of Mesoamerican culture 
history. (Summer) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld l 
World views, conceptual-systems, and value orientations of repre 
sentative cultures throughout the world. (Spring, odd years) 

CARP : : d 

151 Primitive Economics (3) Krulfel 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including 
hunters and gatherers, herders, and cultivators. (Spring, odd ye 

152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey | 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with t 
ecosystem both past and present; emphasis on the application is 
anthropological precepts to current environmental proble 
(Spring, odd years) 

153 Psychological Anthropology (3) MOS 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and pi 
cross-cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of P | 
sonality formation and mental health. (Fall) 

a 

154 Mythology and Folklore (3) om : 
Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; me^ | 
phorical thought; verbal art. (Fall) | 

155 Primitive Religion (3) Simons, Gol | 


i ^ n 23s igi oU 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Rel 
beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process and cha 
(Spring) 


; Ba mons 
156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Simo 


i „jal c0 
Cross-cultural study of ancient and modern systems of social 


; be 
trol; moral, ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce 


havioral norms. (Spring) 
* LP . . i ns 
157 Primitive Social Organization (3) sn 
Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kins 
economic, and political systems (Fall) y 
} e 
158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphi 


The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture th 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associatec 
art production. (Fall or spring) 


e 
* Joint offering of the Anthropology Department, the American Studies Program, and th 
partment of Geography and Regional Science. 
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159 Ethnography of Knowledge (3) Golla 
The organization of empirical knowledge in literate and nonliterate 
societies. Processes of hypothesis, deduction, and classification. 
(Fall, odd years) 


161 Language and Culture (3) Golla 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; lin- 


guistic change; social aspects of language. (Fall) 

162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Golla 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguistics. 
(Spring) 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural 
groups up to the ethnographic present (Spring, even years) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humphrey 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the 
continent's culture areas (Fall) 

172 Native Peoples of South America (3) Staff 


Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the continent's 
culture areas. Hacienda, plantation, and urban adaptations of Indian 


and African groups. (Fall, even years) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall, even years) 

174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 


Social organizations, religions, economies, and problems of current 
anthropological interest of Far Eastern cultures, including Japan, 


Korea, China, and India (Fall, even years) 

175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
Representative Southeast Asian cultures from nonliterate societies 
to high civilizations. (Fall, odd years) 

176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 


Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate 
made by peoples of the northern subarctic and arctic regions of 
North America and Eurasia. (Spring) 

177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of 
settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the Arab 
world. (Spring, odd years) 

178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and 
contemporary problems of southern and eastern African cultures. 
(Fall, odd years) 

179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and 
contemporary problems of western and central Africa, cultures. 


(Spring, even years) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


182 New World Archeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archeological methodology, theory, and survey of 
North American culture history from human entry into the Americas 
during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first European 
contacts. (Spring) 


183 Old World Prehistory (3) Brooks 


Specific area and periods to be announced in the Schedule of Classes: 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the 
earliest hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations 
and their secondary centers. May be repeated for credit with pe 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 


184 Ethnohistory (3) Stuart 


à , i r t 
Cultural reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns of pas 
societies: Specific cultural area to be announced in the Schedule 
Classes. (Spring) 


185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphrey, stuart 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the origi? 
and development of Latin American high civilizations. (Spring 
odd years) 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 


Individual and social biology, methods, and tec hniques. Genetic, d 
tural and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population ks 
tion: micro-evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopatholog? 


forensic identification, techniques. (Spring) 

187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light 2 
evolutionary theory. Brief review of the earlier human anteceden 
with concentration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring, odd year 

188 Primatology (3) Brooks 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate group" 
and their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. rs) 
quent meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall, odd yet 

189 Human Sexuality (3) e 
Evolutionary basis of sex-role behavior and cross-cultural solutio? 
to human sexuality problems. (Summer) 

, $ 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld, Brook’ 
Theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the developme 
of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall and spring) : 

: 15 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) Krulfeld, Lew 


Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and pias 
in the delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, an ly 
ganization of data; and in the preparation of the final report. strong : 
recommended, though not required, for all graduate stude 
(Spring, odd years) 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


eas the 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 
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Third Group 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since the mid- 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal and 
monograph materials (Spring, odd years) 


n 2 ^ " r : 

211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Individual conservation projects to determine composition, construc- 
tion, decomposition of materials, and possible stabilization tech- 
niques. Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite or concur- 


rent registration: Art or Anth 212. (Fall) 
*212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Staff 


Physical stucture, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic 
materials. Chemistry and physics underlying techniques used to con- 
serve these materials. Prerequisites: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50 and 


permission of instructor. (Fall) 

1215 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Mergen, 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) Langran 
Field study in Mexico. Directed individual research in the history of 
Mesoamerican culture. (Summer) 

1254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) Golla 


Various aspects of American traditional culture, including the theory 
and methodology of folklore research. Primary emphasis on Anglo- 
and Afro-American traditional cultures, with some consideration of 


other ethnic groups. (Summer) 


255 Seminar: Teaching Anthropology through Staff 
Washington's Resources (3) 
Examining current research and innovative classroom techniques, 
combined with field trips to area museums, laboratories, and zoos. 
Designed for secondary school anthropology teachers. (Summer) 


261 Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 


Anthropological study of language dialectology, ethnosemantics, 
descriptive and comparative studies of exotic languages. Specific 
topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 


262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis, McKay 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields 
as government, community development, land reform, law, and medi- 


cine. (Fall) 


263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 


Change in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general 
processes of change and interaction between simpler and more com- 


Ex. plex societies. (Fall) 
` 
Joint 
tint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments 


er 
bI epertmental course offered by the American Studies Program and the Departments of 
* Joint 9logy and Geography and Regional Science. 


fering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies Program. 
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264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation 
| identification, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; resear 
and instructional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums: 
(Fall) 
r : : $ 
265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Humphrey, Brook 


Archeology (3) 

Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical ap" 
proaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the pa 
utilizing the most recent archeological techniques. (Spring) 


266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 


» vast ; D) 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use ‘ 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its productio 
(Spring, odd years) 


: ^ d 
| 267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfel 3 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and c0? 
| sumption. (Fall) d 
268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfe s 

nn 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their m8 "t 
of functioning within their larger social, economic, and cultural € 


text. (Fall) 
; : $ 
269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simor 
| Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology’ 


and formation of descent groups; problems of variation and cha 


| in kinship systems and development of kinship models. (sprin8 
97 : "RO Y e 
*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahon? 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural $f 
ences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problem, 
museum communication and education. Taught at the Smiths0! 
f Institution. (Fall) f 
| r : Six (s n ^ ta 
| 272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American : 
Anthropology (3) hnic 
Research topic selected from among peasant movements, in) 
1 groups, land reform, urbanization, archeological problems. (SP à 
‘ : r rt 
273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) McKay, » 
nn 


Anthropological investigations of city life from Neolithic beg ities 
to the present. Study of occupational, class, and ethnic commun’ qt 


. è sae í B 
within cities as well as ethnographies of entire cities. Adaptatio 
| traditional field methods to urban settings. (Spring) raf 
| é . . ke 
274 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) ee 
An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultural aroi ol 
of Americans of African ancestry. African antecedents, condit 350" 
migration, experiences in slave and free communities ove? the! 
year history in the U.S (Spring, even years) it 
* us 
282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—New Humphrey: st 
: velo? 
Current archeological problems relating to the origin and de 


Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies Program. 


| World Prehistory (3) 
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ment of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 

283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
Physical Anthropology and Archeology (3) 

Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific 
area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring, odd 
years) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his or her chosen discipline; each student writes a 
report on some aspects of a selected key theme. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) Staff 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian 
Institution or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the 
museum and the Anthropology Department. Admission by permission 
of the department chairman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 

291 Seminar: Museology (3) Wright 
Twentieth century development of museums—natural history, science, 
and history; their history, philosophy, and organization; their civic 
importance and administrative problems. (Spring) 

*292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 
archeological and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, 
preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic mate- 
rials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their en- 
vironment. The fall class is only open to conservation students and 
those who will be registered for Anth 293 in the spring. The summer 
course deals with conservation of archeological materials. (Fall, 
spring, and summer) 

*r e . . r 

293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 


Examination procedures and analytical techniques used in the con- 
servation laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition 
of solvents, adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the 
restoration and stabilization of museum specimens. Prerequisite: 
Anth 292, Chem 13 or equivalent. Taught at the. Smithsonian Con- 
servation Laboratory. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


1294 Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) 


Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, 
preservation, laboratory analysis, and interpretation, supplemented 
by seminars on the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th 
century St. Mary's City, Md. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


E. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Ater 
nr epartmental course offered by the Departments of Anthropology and Art. 


- ering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies Program, in coopera- 


St. Mary's College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Com- 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


ART d —2 


Professors W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, D.A. Brown 

Associate Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chairman) 

Adjunct Associate Professor Grose Evans 

Associate Professorial Lecturer B.S. Glassman cht 

Assistant Professors H.I. Gates, W.T. Woodward, F. Griffith, J.F. Wright 
Jr., J.L. Lake, A.-H. Smith, T. Ozdogan, J.C. Anderson, D.M. Hitchcoe™ 
C.C. Costigan, B. Von Barghahn R 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.L. Battaglia, E.P. Lawson, B.D. Lourlé 
D. Dawson, C.R. Rose, H.H. Hudgins, Jr., S.B. Molina, A. Seremetis 

Lecturers K. Montgomery, J. Morrell, Jr. 

Special Lecturer L. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: uld 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students she 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the social studies and the natura à 

mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71-72. 15 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Ger, t 
3-4; Phil 162; or equivalent. (A reading knowledge of French or German pi 
be acquired as soon as possible. Students who plan to do advanced WOF i 
classical archeology or medieval art are also advised to study Greek ? 
Latin.) 408. 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, i 
109, 110, 112, 113 or 114, 117, 118 or 119; nine additional semester hour? 
second-group art history courses. 22208 

5. A maximum of nine semester hours in Fine Arts, including Art 137, is P 
mitted. 

Art history majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. I 
to be accepted into this program, students must satisfy the general requ 
ments (pages 50-51). They should apply in writing to the chairman o 
Department of Art at the beginning of their senior year. Before admittance e 
the program, they must pass a reading examination administered by i e 
partment in either French or German. Upon acceptance, candidates wi er 
assigned to one or more faculty advisers under whose direction they will une! 
take a supervised program of selected reading on which they. will be req" 
to submit written, critical reports. : with 

The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation ited 
private art galleries in the Washington area. This program is open to a ol 
number of qualified undergraduate students. For details, consult the chair 
of the department. 


: winf 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine follo 


: Arts (departmental) The 
requirements must be fulfilled: 


uld 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students T 
consult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfy 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the social studies and the nature 
mathematical sciences.) 


and | 
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2, Prerequisite courses—Art 21-22, 41-42 (students concentrating in photog- 
iphy substitute Art 23-24 for 41—42) 
, * Required courses in related areas—Art 31-32; six additional semester hours 
h Second-group art history courses. 

A. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours of first- or second-group 
Fine Arts courses in seven areas—ceramics, design, drawing, graphics, painting, 
Photography and sculpture. Students choose one of these areas as a primary 
ĉa of concentration, in which 12 semester hours are required. The remaining 
5 semester hours must be distributed among the other areas, but only in the 
Primary area can work taken amount to 12 semester hours. (Transfer students 
Must take at least 12 semester hours of second-group Fine Arts courses in resi- 
ce at this University, no matter how much advanced standing in Fine Arts is 
tanted upon admission.) 
Ine Arts seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be ac- 
“pted into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements 
(bee Pages 50-51). They should apply in writing to the chairman of the Art 
ja Partment at the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candi- 
ate will be assigned one or more faculty advisors under whose direction a 
Toject in a special area of interest will be undertaken. Upon completion of the 
oject, the student will present a one-man exhibit, of material prepared outside 

Class, subject to the examination of an Honors Board. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and anthropology (de- 
Partmental) An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology 
"partments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

^ The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students should 
Onsult a departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
“quirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical sci- 
"ces ) 3 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. 

3. Required courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 


ES in ` 
on Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recom- 
*nded.) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and classics (depart- | 

ental) —An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Depart- 

ents. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students 

hg a consult a departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfy- 

Mitas omen for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
2, Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

" equired courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 
(A ester hours of second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. 
ene knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


Te 


thou 
i 


| B Aster of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
ppt a major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
Re lcants from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record 
Mination to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

|a 


e ith a concentration in classical art and archeology, American art, 
ence and Baroque art, and contemporary art—Required: the general re- 
s, ente, pages 89-97. As many as possible of the 30 semester hours of 
taken Work should be third-group courses; not more than six hours may be 

in museum-related courses. The courses must be completed in six 
with ets or less, with a grade of A in at least six semester hours of work, and 
lati E" Overall quality-point index of at least 3.25. A reading knowledge exami- 
' Preferably in German or French, must be passed after completing nine 
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semester hours of course work. A general written Master's Comprehensive 
Examination on problems in the field of art history and a written thesis 
(equivalent to six semester hours) embodying the results of research on some 
specific topic in the history and theory of art are also required. For details, 
consult the chairman of the department. 


2, With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general require 
ments, pages 89-97. The program of study consists of 42 semester hours 9 
work as follows: 12 hours of art history courses (taken before acceptance to 
degree candidacy, see below); Art 201 2, 271-72; and 18 additional hours of art 
history courses selected in consultation with the adviser; not more than $* 
hours may be taken in museum-related courses. Grades of A are required in at 
least two courses, and an overall quality-point index of at least 3.25 must be 
maintained. A reading knowledge examination in German or French must be 
passed after completion of nine semester hours of coursework. For details 
consult the chairman of the department : 

Acceptance in this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending 
the satisfactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history 
courses (this. requirement will be counted toward the. total semester hours 
required for the degree). Upon completion of these courses the student per 
make formal application in writing for degree candidacy to the joint Georg 
Washington University-National Collection of Fine Arts Committee on Museum 
Training. The application should state the reasons and aims for seeking this 
degree, and the student should submit letters of recommendation with the ap 
plication. A personal interview will also be required f 

The Art Department also has established a program of study in affiliation 
with the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the African Museum, t 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden and private art galleries. Student 
wishing to earn graduate credit in this program should consult the chairmé 
of the department. 


" e 
3. With a concentration in museum administration—For details consult th 
chairman of the department 


; f „rican 
Master of Arts in museum studies (offered in cooperation with the Amt ric 
Studies Program and the Anthropology Department)—See pages 384-86. 


. .y fan 
Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology lassics, and history (a 


y, classic 5 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the Departments of Art, Classics 
and History)—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree with a background in classics 
archeology and either Greek or Latin Applicants from other institutions mu 
present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Grad 
ate School of Arts and Sciences i 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study o 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should 1 
third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser ue 
the Departments of Art, Classics, and History plus a thesis (equivalent 19 s 
additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge exi 
nation in French or German. All candidates are required to pass à Lm 
Master's Comprehensive Examination 


r0 
raphy, or sculpture Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine Arts or a Bachelor 1 
Arts degree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, dra” 
graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture. A 3.00 undergraduate grade- 


rere 1.) : > " olio 
average (on a 4.00 scale) and departmental approval of the applicant's portf 


é : a | ^ gure 
is required. The portfolio should include at least 10 drawings, including a 5 
studies, and four to six paintings, prints, sculptures, ceramics, or photogrll y 
If shipping is difficult, slides may be submitted in place of the works 


the 
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Selves. Students planning to do graduate work in graphics or painting must 
àve completed 12 semester hours of drawing at the undergraduate level before 
admittance to the master's program. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. As a tool requirement 
aster of Fine Arts candidates must take Art 137 or three additional hours 
Of coursework selected in consultation with the advisor. As many as possible 
Of the remaining 24 hours of coursework should be in third-group courses, only 
18 hours of which may be in one area; the remaining six hours are to be 
elected from related areas in consultation with the advisor. A written Master's 
“Omprehensive Examination is required in the theory, techniques, and history 
Of the major field, with two-thirds devoted to theory and history and one-third 
€Voted to techniques. After successful completion of the comprehensive exami- 
prion, a creative thesis consisting of the execution of original works of art 
Ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture will be com- 
pleted under the supervision of a thesis advisor. In addition, the thesis must 
Clude a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, subject to the ap- 
Proval of the thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A representative 
Portion of the work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the 
ey at the discretion of the thesis director in agreement with the second 
Ger. For details, consult the chairman of the department. 
p Students wishing to earn graduate credit in exhibition and display design 
Ould consult the chairman of the department. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history—Required: the general re- 
Qirements. pages 89-91, 97-99, and a Master of Arts degree in art history. 
andidates must also pass written examinations in French and German or any 
Bp ppropriate foreign language, a General Examination in art history, an 
lo nig in the area of spec ialization, and examinations in two areas related 
with area of spec ialization Students plan their own programs in consultation 
a departmental committee. 
Eee OF Specialization: classical art and archeology, Medieval art, Renais- 
RM art; Baroque art, eighteenth century art, nineteenth century art, twentieth 
Ty art, and American art 


Bac . "ue 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in art—Prerequisite: the 
Ran oñ curriculum, pages 112-13 

€quired: the art option and professional courses listed on pages 115-16. 


ART HISTORY 


First Group 
1 Introduction to Art (3) Von Barghahn and Staff 
General principles, theories, and techniques. (Fall, spring, and 


summer) 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and Staff 


^ 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehis- 
toric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 
(Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 


/1-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th cen- 
tury to the present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 
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Second Group 


101 Greek Architecture or Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 
(Fall) 
102 Greek Sculpture or Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 


(Spring) | 
103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 


Origin and development of myths in classical art. 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace Evans, Anderson 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 
105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace Evans 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 
1 : + choook 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitches 
Northern painting from van Eyck through the Antwerp Manners 
(Fall) 
: k 
107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitcho» 
Northern painting and graphics from Diirer through Bruegh 
(Spring) 
k 
108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Hitcheo® 
(Spring) 
inso” 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Robins? 


(Fall and spring) | 


" 
110 Contemporary Art (3) Robins? - 
(Fall and spring) 


111 Classical Archeology (3) MacDonald 


i ] " vis ) y ; giv? 
Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with inten 
study of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculp 
painting, or minor arts. 


d 
112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDontl 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt. and pers 
(Spring) 
5 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Eva? 
(Spring) 
; ck 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitcher 
Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. (Fa á 
115 Christian Iconography (3) Anders? 


Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from 
Christian to modern times. 


116 Islamic Art (3) 


. » 
117 Medieval Art I (3) Grace Evans, Ander 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 


ART 221 
118 Medieval Art II (3) Grace Evans, Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) 
119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Grace Evans, Anderson 
Merovingian and Carolingian. (Spring) 
120 Art of China and Japan (3) Von Barghahn 
(Fall) 
121 Spanish Painting from the Catalan Von Barghahn 
Frescoes through El Greco (3) 
122 History of Spanish Painting from Ribera Von Barghahn 
through Goya (3) 
129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) Lawson 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems 
of museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, 


conservation, and educational service. (Academic year) 
© 140Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 
147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Staff 
148 19th Century American Painting (3) Grubar, Grose Evans 
(Fall) 
149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring) 
150 Landmarks in American Art (3) Grubar 
155 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) MacDonald 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 

156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Evans 
| 161 Monuments of Christian Rome (3) Anderson 
| 162 The Art of Oriental Rugs (3) MacDonald 

165 African Art (3) Lamp 
| 167 French Painting: 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Von Barghahn 

18 : 
| 9-70 History of Furniture (3) Wasserman 
Art 169: beginning to 1800; Art 170; 1800 to the present. 
| (Academic year) 


W~ 
2 Museum Projects (3-3) pina 


Of museum training. 


203 Primitive Art (3) Staff 
(Spring) 


i 
i 


ig 


| 
| 
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207 Modern Architecture (3) Mild 
Europe and America. (Fall) 

*211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) RM 
Individual conservation projects to determine composition, cons, 
tion, decomposition of materials, and possible stabilization 
niques. Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite: Art oF 
212. (Fall) 


*212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) oe 
Physical structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnogra? " 
materials. Chemistry and physics underlying the techniques use 
conserve these materials, Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 9» 
permission of the instructor. (Fall) 

ouf 


suf 


Grace BV 


213 Museum Administration and Government (3) 
214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship (3) 


216 Medieval Painting (3) 
Painting and the decorative arts 
stab 


217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) ; 
pitcheo 


+220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) E 
alian are 


A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the It 

German for the northern area. (Spring) 

m 

1221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) e 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable 
pending on the specific area. (Fall and spring) 


T 
242 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) MacDo 


Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 


1243 Seminar: American Art (3) 


(Fall and spring) 
os” 
1244 Seminar: 19th Century European Art (3) Rob! 
Reading knowledge of French desirable. 1 
1245 Seminar: 20th Century European Art (3) y 
n 
1246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacD? 
; e 
t247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Grace Evans, And 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) | 
(Fall and spring) gil 
261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) at! 
Recommended for art history majors; open to limited, DV peo 


qualified undergraduates, with permission of instructor ae 
criticism, or methodology of art history. May be repeatec ing 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall an 

Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments the 4^ 


t Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit " 
area covered is different. 
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71-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of museum training and museum studies. Practical work to be de- 
termined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in- 
volved. (Academic year) 


* . . . " * € BJ 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural 
history involving the use of artistic materials in different media; 
emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


189-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


1292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic, 
archeological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, 
preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic ma- 


terials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their 


environment. The fall section is open only to conservation students 
and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring. (Fall 


and spring) 


1293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 
Discussion (2 hours) laboratory (8 hours). Examination procedures 
and analytical techniques used in the conservation laboratory, includ- 
ing discussion of chemical composition of solvents, adhesives, coat- 
ing, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabilization of 
museum specimens l'aught at the Smithsonian Conservation Labora- 


tory. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13 (Spring) 
! 
*urth Group 
Limited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand sj 


i requires. 
185- no , 
3-86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 
*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


For students preparing for the doctoral examination 


We ARTS 


Liles 


i 4 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
is 


8 ot r E = : ^ à : 
ate herwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry 
lal or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own materials. 


De 
Pa ` 
Photo "mental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students concentrating in 


Sraphy i. > 
dan | aphy substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) or permission of department chair- 


Prere : à 4 
Sg ae requisite to all other studio courses in art. 


MET! 
t eri 
nal ^ of the Art Department and the American Studies Program in affiliation with the 
M, Ide nct Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Y be Te iental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
Peated for credit 
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First Group ; 
*21—22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Tell i 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Att 
study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional sU j 
Art 21: Laboratory fee, $10. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $15. 
and 22—fall and spring) 


e 
23-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) 1r 


ive & 
Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creativi rj 


pression. Laboratory fee, $35 a semester. (Art 23 and 24—fa 
spring) 
ight 
41-42 Drawing I (3-3) wig 


Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training IP " 
ception, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connols gl 
ship. Material and model fee, $15 a semester. (Art 41 and 42^ 
and spring) 


D 
51—52 Ceramics I (3-3) one 


Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of handboll y 
kiln-firing, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $45 a Se 
(Academic year) 


m 

57—58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, | 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and de?" 
composite processes. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Aca 
year) 

61-62 Water Color (3-3) : : 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic: 
perimentation, figurative and landscape. (Academic year) " 

xc m 

65—66 Painting I (3-3) y 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to à variety of "m 
and attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee, $12 8 se | 
(Academic year) " 

odi G? 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) m 


Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques» moy 
carving, and construction. Media include wood, clay. stone, 
Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


rd 
Second-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of 


ment. gil 
123-24 Design II: Individual Problems (3-3) 


^ ate 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and ™ p 
of specific interest in any area of design. Laboratory en 
semester hour of credit. (Academic year) 1 
gi 
yles 


4125-26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to à variety of st 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors. rs ° 
t Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect six semester how 


ART 
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attitudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual experi- 
mentation. Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee each semester: $12 for 
3 semester hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


+ 
127-28 Painting III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Woodward 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. 
Material fee each semester: $12 for 3 semester hours; $24 for 6 
semester hours. (Academic year) 


* 

131-32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Ozdogan 
Continuation of basic ceramic building techniques and laboratory 
activities. Introduction to basic wheel-throwing. Laboratory fee, $45 


per semester. (Academic year) 


133 Ceramic Decoration (3 or 6) Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration with ex- 
perimental projects. in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, under- 
glaze, overglaze, and relief techniques. Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 
semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. 


134 History of Photography (3) Staff 


(Spring) 
135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) 


Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special 


projects. (Academic year) 
137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Woodward, Smith 
Techniques (3) 
Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to 
the present. Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall and spring) 
| 138 Graphics: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
| Laboratory fee, $15 
139 Fiber and Textile Workshop (3) 
| 141 Interior Design (3) Teller and Staff 
142 House Planning (3) Staff 
Teller 


143-. ^ 
3-44 Serigraphy (3-3) 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possi- 
bilities, Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


146 Ceramic Restoration and Conservation (3) Ozdogan 
| All methods and techniques. Student projects include surface and 
Structural repairs with laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, 

| * $45. 

782 Ceramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Ozdogan 
| Developing quality and creativity with emphasis on achieving high 
standards of craftsmanship in handbuilding and wheel-throwing. 

Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, $45. (Academic 
Wu... Year) 


è Arts 
majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect six semester hours of credit. 


iffi 
*157-58 Graphics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griff 


t ur! 
* Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect six semester ho 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


*153-54 Graphics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffith, wif!) 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequis, i 
Art 57-58. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours: 
for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


n : r - à e , isitë 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequ 


Art 153-54. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours; 


= t= € 


for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 
m 
: igh 
159-60 Drawing II (3-3) we 
: M" ^ : " si 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application and exten 
of drawing. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 
bee i : RE Y^ oli! 
163-64 Design: Visual Communication I (3-3) M " 
p , á . : a 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various s4 
design projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphi 
film media. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic: year 


á gmi 
166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) 


Laboratory fee, $20 


jjo 
171 Typography I (3) M 


" a : ra 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both -: seh 
and theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing P rap 
methods of preparation of artwork, photographs, and tyP 


Jor" 
Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary: Exp 
tion of the decorative potential in lettering (Fall) " 
0 
172 Typography II (3) e 0 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Metho ig 
copy fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layo 
specification. (Spring) 
174 Design: Visual Communication II (3) 
175 Lithography (3) 
177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) ja 


ct 
$ 


proofs for commercial reproduction. (Academic year) cat 
*179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) b rato 
. Labo 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Le es 
fee for each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 
hours. (Academic year) jM 
181-82 Intermediate Photography (3-3) nasi o 
Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emp "d 
creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission ? 
tor. Laboratory fee, $35 a semester. (Academic year) 

183 Intermediate Black and White Photography (3) f iq 
Emphasis on role of ideas in black and white photography: —À 
designed to encourage development of an individual style: fees g$ 
site: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
(Fall and spring) 

s of 
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185-86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) 
Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water color. 
Work from life model and still life. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee for each 
semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year) 


193-94 Film Making (3-3) 


Basic techniques and procedures in film making. Each student will 


create a short film. Art 193 is prerequisite for Art 194. (Academic 
year) 
1195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 


Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects 
with social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $35. Admission by permission 
of instructor. Limited enrollment (Spring) 


197-95 History of Photography (3-3) 
Discussion, with slides of major figures and movements in the history 
of photography. 


Third Group 
a 


i third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
Partment. 
205 Advanced Photography (3) Lake 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 


fee, $35 a semester. (Fall and spring) 
206 Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake 
| Laboratory fee, $35 
| 208 Advanced Photography (3) 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
: fee, $30. (Fall and spring) 
09. vm sat i ^ : 
| 3-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) Miller 
* 
224 Ceramic Sculpture (3 or 6) Ozdogan 
| Principles of sculptural design in clay. Bibelot, garden ceramics, and 
figurative forms. Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $80 for 6 
| semester hours. 
225 Ceramic Restoration (3) 
| Laboratory fee, $45. 
*226 $ ; 
| Architectural Ceramics (3 or 6) Ozdogan 
Advanced studies in ceramic sculpture oriented toward architectural 


Concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee: $45 for 
`~ 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours 


ih 
Hyg? Art 
5 mai : n 
Merg mtoajors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect six semester hours of credit. 
tmental course offered by the Art and Journalism Departments. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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*231—-32 Design III (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Le # 
fee, $15 a semester for 3 semester hours; $30 a semester 


semester hours. (Academic year) 
; " t 
*234 Design IV (3 or 6) e 
Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials in th 
dimensional problems. (Fall and spring) 


z Jle 

*235 Design V (3 or 6) T: 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk scre 
block print, and batik. (Fall and spring) 


248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) gd 
For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualit 
undergraduates, with permission. Independent research arrange be 
consultation with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


249 Theory of Design (3) put 
Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpts 
and minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles tO 


p e 
temporary artists and their works. Open to undergraduate st 
with permission of instructor. (Fall) 


: : zaculll 
251-52 Ceramics IV (3-3) Ozdogan, Corcoran Fa 
a: Fas á i : r 
Advanced individual projects. Directed studies in specific a 
Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, $45. 
n 
f : og? 
253 Ceramics V (3) Ou 
Establishment of an individual style and specialization. Emphavit 
meeting professional standards Laboratory tests and acti 
Laboratory fee, $45. 


lass" 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Glass 
Laboratory fee, $45 
. . elle’ 
*255—56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6-3 or 6) D 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Laboratory fee each semester: $15 
semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) b 
i ifi 
*257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6-3 or 6) c 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee each semester: — 
semester hours; $40 for 6 semester hours. (Academic yea " 
; i ri 
*259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) w 


(Fall and spring) 


T 

*260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) c 
Material fee: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 6 semesté 

(Fall and spring) "| 

. . we 

*265—66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Wood g 
Creative painting; students work on independent projects & 


* Fine Arts majors and 
credit. 


: r ho 
Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect six semeste 
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assigned problems. Material and model fee each semester: $12 for 3 
semester hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


207-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake and Staff 
Instruction and professional guidance relevant to individual projects. 
Laboratory fee, $35 a semester. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


*275 Painting V (3 or 6) Woodward 
(Fall or spring) 
277-78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (6—6) Molina 


Design and execution of graphic design projects, including magazine 
spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. 
Psychological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory 


fee, $30 each semester (Academic year) 

* 

279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Laboratory fee each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 
semester hours (Academic year) 

* : 
281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) Gates 


Laboratory fee: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. 
(Fall and spring) 


199-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


RT THERAPY. -GRADUATE STUDY 
{fessor B.I. Levy (Program Director) 
Net Assistant Professors H.Y. Kwiatkowska, E. Ulman (Coordinator of j 
taining) a 
potant Professorial Lecturers E. Kramer, J. Krash 
ica] Instructors G.E. Powell, C.W. Wang, B.J. Clifford, E.J..Donnellan, 
p Fishman, L. Gantt, G. Haugan, D.F. Mindlin; R.A. Wolff, M.S. Sehmal, 
Holly, Jr., M. Keshover, B. Zeiger 
Maste 


‘viden r of Arts in the field of Art Therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree, 
ing Te of significant training and/or experience in the arts, including paint- 
Mince ne and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and or social 
tology” including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psy- 


Regui, i 
i, tired: the general requirements, pages 89-97. Prospective candidates 
Vente Consult the brochure which describes the program for specific require- 


lelde 
iy ds of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, 
"esearch. 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of 
assigned readings. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, 
diagnostic and treatment approaches, historical development, main 

D theoretical trends. Open only to degree candidates. (Fall) 


A i 
Jw majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect six semester hours of credit. 


55242224 


230 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

\ 
T ; at 
202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) UR 
| Discussion of case material provided by students in order to Të a 
| methods of working, improve written and oral reports. Instructor? rid. 

other practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative mate 

Assigned reading (Spring) 

^ "A ka 

203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkows 

| Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of differ? 


diagnostic categories in various settings presented through 2e 
tive clinical examples. Students experiment with C 2 
| niques through the use of art materials. Open only to 
candidates. (Fall) 


204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) gi 
Kramer, Kwiatkowska, Ul 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; defense mec ‘on w 
sublimation; transference and countertransference; maturation 
regression applied to work with children, adults, families, * 

| groups. (Spring) 


ka 
205-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Kwiatkows 


nti 
Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary treatin’ 
art techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. Students partic? ft 
in working with families. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, oF 211, 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


ef 
207-8 Art as Therapy with Children (3-3) Kram 


| 
Lectures, presentation of case material, studio work, class cil 
of assigned reading. Special considerations of work in art t nerd 
with children will be explored from the theoretical and prec f 
standpoints. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211, or permis$! 
instructor. (Academic year) | 


stall 


211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) pistor 
1 


Use of visual' arts to enhance personal development; reat 
theories, range of practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, ialis? 
ing, discussion, studio work. For students not intending to spec of 
in art therapy. Open to advanced unde 'rgraduates with per rmissio 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 


| pe 
218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Si 


ap 
c 
Introduction to theory and tec hnique of psychothe rapeutie al 
proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-cenťered, nondirective, trans and 
and others. Original sources surveyed, Prerequisite: ArTh 
203, or 211, or permission of instructor. (Spring) gia 
275 Group Art Therapy (3) 


Learning about the contribution of art to group process by - 
gating experience as member and leader of an art-centere P j V 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or permission of instructor. z 
repeated for credit with advisor's approval. (Fall and sp" 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) 


" 
Minimum of 300 hours’ field work connected with service tO E w 
On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supe ae i on! 
art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211. 

to degree candidates. 


vest 
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285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Details to be 
worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon 
to assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval 
of advisor. 

290-91 Workshops in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct 
four weekend workshops during each semester. Emphasis on the 
elucidation of concepts of treatment through lecture, discussion, and 
participation. Students registered in the Art Therapy Program aid in 
selection of subjects and leaders. Students may register for either 
290 or 291, or both (Academic year) 


ASTRONOMY 


See Physics. 


NOCHEMISTRY 


p 

Teieors C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. 
ailey 

‘Sociate Professor G.A. Walker 

“sistant Professor L.L. Gallo 


ster. of Science in the field of Biochemistry Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
E The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, 
Wivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2. 
*quired: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including Bioc 221-22, 227, 
3.00. The remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, 262, 
dei with the approval of the advisor, from graduate courses in chemistry, 
tomp] iology, physiology or pharmacology It is expected that students will 
ete all of the required work in approximately two years. 
E" of Philosophy in the field of Biochemistry—Required: the general re- 
ents, pages 89-91, 97—99. 
f esearch fields: amino acid metabolism; animal nutrition; biochemical evolu- 
Xlochemistry of cancer; biochemistry of tissue culture; carbohydrate 
Hey jolis; chemistry and metabolism of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins; com- 
thins pids; endocrinology; intermediary metabolism; lipids; metabolic relation- 
3 Of insulin; metabolism; metabolism of connective tissue; metabolism of 
lei m and pyrimidines; neurochemistry; nutrition; protein biosynthesis; pro- 
etabolism; tissue respiration; and vitamins 


221.5. 
71-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) Vahouny, Gallo and Staff 


(Formerly 3 or 4—4 or 5 credits) 

A. comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate stu- 
dents in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology 
and chemistry. Generally, graduate students must register concur- 
rently for Bioc 223 and for Bioc 224. However, graduate students 
taking Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may 
register for Bioc 221-22 without the laboratory. With specific recom- 
mendations by the undergraduate advisor and the department, under- 
Sraduate students may register for Bioc 221-22 without laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) i" 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 


* An interdisciplina 


Physiology Departments. 
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223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1—1) Gallo and suf | 


(Formerly Bioc 224 Biochemistry of Enzymes [1]) i 
Laboratory complement of Bioc 221-22. Concurrent registration 


c 
Bioc 221-22 required. Materials fee, $20 a semester. (Academ! 
year) 
*225-26 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Smith and suf | 


Same as ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 and Phys 223-24. Comprehensit 
study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical inst / 
mentation to the separation, identification and quantification of oa 
terials of interest to biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboral? 
fee, $50. (Academic year) 


" : " ile 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) arr 

Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time ©? 

is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

x : , gon 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Ander 


Two separate courses are offered in alternate years, each cove 
both general and advanced material; students may register for t foll 
in either order and cover the entire content in two years. T ^t 

content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reat 
mechanisms, active site, isozymes, regulation, and other $ 
topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Fall) 


el 
232 Protein Chemistry I (1) Steers, Schecht 


(Formerly Proteins and Amino Acids 1) "m 
An introduction to the theory and methods of protein chemistry 


e 
cluding techniques of protein purification, sequencing. and charac) 
zation by physico-chemical methods. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 

1 : 2 te! 
233 Protein Chemistry II (1) Steers, Schech 


(Formerly Proteins and Amino Acids II) "T 
Continuation of Bioc 232. The study of structure-function relato. 
in proteins, including methods of analysis of conformation, enzym. , 
activity and the role of proteins in various biological proces 

(Spring) 


241 Isotopes (3) But 


eae 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their application in er 
ogy and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics fee: 
radiation safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory 
$16. (Spring) 


"3 
> 
€ v 
È ww a 


ents 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stud etë 
Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, an 
bolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring) 


E enis 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stud 
Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 

J 


ry course offered by the Biochemistry, Forensic Sciences, Microbiology’ 
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256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer* 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ sys- 
tems; application of these processes to evaluation of function. 
(Spring) 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodekt 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Basic chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and 
metabolism, regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical 
measurements of endogenous steroids, clinical manifestations of 
steroid imbalance, steroid changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. 
(Spring) 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digestion, energy 
production, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues, and sub- 
cellular particles. Content differs each time course is offered; may be 
repeated for credit. (Spring) 


266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited C. Merril 

Metabolic Diseases (1) 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biol- 
ogy to understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. 
(Spring) 

295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or 
one in a related field suggested by the student and approved by the 
staff. Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for 


i credit. (Fall and spring) 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


B 
LOGICAL SCIENCES _ 


Py 
agressors A.H. Desmond (Chairman), K.F. Parker (Emeritus), S.O. Schiff 


pact Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. Rehder, 
Profes Chace, Jr., R. Manning, C.G. McWright 
A ronal Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jr. 
Bp Professors D.L. Atkins, R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, R.K. Packer, 
D ufford 
&mer is Associate Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


* Dy 
E" wed is Assistant Clinícal Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the School of Medi- 
Health Sciences. 
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Adjunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, J. Rosewater, Cf. 
Roper, M. Rice 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, B.M. Timbe 
lake 

Assistant Professors R.P. Seifert, D.E. Johnson, A.L. Mescher 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.A.P. Houston, B. Brown 

Lecturers L.R. Townsend, J. Fowle III, D.L. Neugebauer 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany ks 
zoology (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: id 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students show 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying y i 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the social studies and the huma? 
ties.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent ca of 

3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151 and 153 wo 
50. (The following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2: tV 
years of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91.) 

4. (a) Required courses for the major in biology—a minimum of 24 seme i 
hours of second-group courses, which should include at least six hours 
biology, six in botany, and six in zoology. ster 

(b) Required courses for the major in botany—a minimum of 24 sem 
hours of second-group courses in botany or a combination of botany ê 
biology. ter 

(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—a minimum of 24 semes 
hours of second-group courses in zoology or biology. N— 

Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology -Prerequisite 
bachelor's degree with a major in one of the following from this University» " 
an equivalent degree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biologi 
botany or zoology; (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in botany he 
biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate major in zoology or biology: ; 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equ 
lent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31: Phys 1, 2. > ent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The minimum requirem s 
consists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiva iy 
to six semester hours). With the permission of the department a student B 
elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved cou 
work without a thesis. ‘red! 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany. o1 zoology Require 
the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, plus satisfactory completion ol 
a Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in four areBt a 
biology. The program of study, fields of study, and tool subjects are determin 
in consultation with an advisorv committee appointed for each candidate. ul 

Research fields in Biology: cell physiology, cytogenetics, developme? 
genetics, and molecular genetics. 

Research ; 


ste! 


va 


t 
fields in Botany: photobiology, phycology, plant ecology: ien 
physiology (micro organisms), plant physiology (vascular plants), and taxone 

Research fields in Zoology: animal ecology, bioenergetics; compare i 
neuroanatomy; comparative physiology; herpetology; histophysiology: ine a 
brate zoology; marine biology; radiation biology; taxonomy, anatomy sok 
physiology of mollusks; vertebrate anatomy and taxonomy; vertebrate em $ 
ogy and morphogenesis; vertebrate ichthyology; and vertebrate physiology. : 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teac hing field in biology Prerequis 
the education curriculum, pages 111-12, es 


noe the biology option and the professional courses listed ON pag 
5-16. 


e 
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Ee prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
Cond-group courses in biology, botany and zoology, except by permission of 


? instructor. 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological prin- 
ciples; emphasis on man as à functional organism in the environment. 
Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $15 a semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 


| 11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Biological principles and 
problems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology 
and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, 
$18 a semester. (Academic year) 


* . . 

26 Environmental Issues (3) Langran, Schiff 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population 
question, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
issues of economic growth and development, tec hnology and public 


policy. (Fall and spring) 


33 Plants, Man, and Life (3) Hufford 
(Formerly BiSc 133) 
Plants by which man lives and upon which he depends for his food, 
shelter, medicine, clothing, and industries, as well as his drugs and 
drinks. (Spring) 


Second Group 
103 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours), plus some extended 
field trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physical, 
chemical, and biological factors of the marine environment. Con- 
sideration of the open ocean and coastal eco-systems and man’s in- 
fluence on them. Recommended prerequisite: BiSc 101 or 102, 106, 


140. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 


107 Field Biology (6) Merchant 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territorial- 
ity, energy balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure, 
and effects of introduction of alien species on flora and fauna of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. (Summer) 


108 Organic Evolution (3) Seifert 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution including treatment of specia- 
tion, adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology, sociality, 

NS and human evolution. (Spring) 


LES 

„tered ; ' i 

Science jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Departments of Biological 
and Geography and Regional Science 
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111 Introductory Microbiology (4) staf 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major grove 
. . 1 y 2 ^ ' 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecol0 


< i J jte 
phylogenetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequis! 
one year of chemistry. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 


: staf 

122 Cell Biology I: Molecular and Sta 

Subcellular Biology (3) » 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellu 


(Fall) 


organelles. Prerequisites one semester of organic chemistry. 


123 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry (3) staf 


Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plam 
and microorganisms, in« luding energetics, enzvmes, respiration f 
syntheses, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester 
organic chemistry. (Spring, even years) 


i à taf 
124 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) A 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and tec hniques x 
chemical experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
BiSc 123. Material fee, $24 (Spring, even years) r 
: s0 
127 Genetics (3) John 


A . + JH rails 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic t en? 
with particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity an g 
action. (Fall and spring) 


on 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johns 


bde 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and I 
phage. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Materi@ 
$20. (Fall and spring) f 

A i ta 

129 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology (3) : "a 
Study of cell processes, in« luding growth, division, differentia" n 


1 : : à j 
interactions, aging, movements, energy perception and transdue 
luminescence. (Spring, odd years) 


. tafi 
130 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) i 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques. prered™ ing 

or concurrent registration: BiSc 129. Material fee, $24. (SP 
odd years) " 
s s0 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) jo 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern bind 
problems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (SP aot 
140 General Ecology (4) Merch e 


D cti s , 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction ll 


concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic unt 
and energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure 4? ateri!l 
tion of population, species, communities, and ecosystems. 
fee, $20. (Fall) nt 
. ha 
144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Meri 


lie 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles ap? er 


g c i i i i ic : 

to aquatic systems with special references to physicochemica (S inf 
ties, typical habitats and communities. Laboratory fee, $20. 

odd years) 


pri 
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167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of 
radiation on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic 
effects. Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemis- 
try or physics. (Fall) 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 


Biological Science courses. Material fee, $20 per semester hour. 


(Fall and spring) 


172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 
in a written report and/or examination (Fall and spring) 

173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Staff 

| Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 
in a written report and/or examination (Fall and spring) 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 
in a written report and/or examination Fall and spring) 

175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 


in a written report and/or examination Fall and spring) 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminating 
in.a written report and/or examination Fall and spring) 

181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) Staff 
Lectures and discussions on current biological problems. (Aca- 


demic year) 


185 Human Nutrition (3) Staff 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and bio- 
chemical bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and 


additives; social and economic aspects of nutrition. (Fall) 
Third Group 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
| Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal levels; 
factors modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in radia- 
| tion exposure. Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equivalent. (Spring) 

207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) Staff 
Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin of life and 
molecular aspects of biological evolution. (Spring, odd years) 

| 208 Bioenergetics (3) Merchant 


(Formerly Seminar in Bioenergetics] 

Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role 
in behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interactions. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


| 
| 
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209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Seifert 
Organic Evolution (3) 
Principles and mechanisms of evolution in animals and plants; pop 
lation phenomena, speciation, and evolution above the species leve" 
(Fall, even years) 


220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Shropshire 
Review in depth of selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall) 

227 Seminar: Genetics (3) Johnson 
Current problems in genetics. Students are required to present r; 
seminar covering the full class period. May be repeated for credi 
(Fall) 

228 Population Genetics (3) Johns” 
Consequences of Mendelian inheritance on the population level s 
exemplified by gene frequencies, random mating, inbreeding, 
ferential fertility and mutation 

229 Cytogenetics (3) suf 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for p^ 
transmission of genes from one generation to the next through © 
production and the influence of cytogenetic processes on 
mechanisms of evolution. 

230 Understanding Environmental Issues— Hufford and staf 
Water Pollution (6) " 
Methods and techniques used in determining water quality; engine? 
ing and technological skills currently utilized or available for ke 
dealing with a variety of water quality aspects; àttitudes and g 
proaches of the social scientists; practical aspects of implemen ijs 


water-quality programs. Preparation of secondary school curt! 


t 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchan 


ae ub" 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original P r 
lications. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiS¢ 1 


equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
l „sche! 
248 Analysis of Development (3) Mo 
- ve 
Survey of current research in experimental morphology: i en 
mental genetics, biochemical development, and development jen 
docrinology. Prerequisite: BiSc 146 or equivalent. (Spring: 
years) 
Li het 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Med 
Discussion and reports on current literature in developmental jeas! 
ogy, with emphasis on developmental genetics. Prerequisite: (gprin$ 
one course each in developmental biology and genetics. 
odd years) 
«fert 
. . . eife 
250 Principles and Techniques of Systematics (3) i rudy 


Examination of the procedures of systematic nomenclature: A etic 
of the methods and rationale used in estimating phenetic an 
relationships and in constructing classifications and evo" 
trees. Prerequisite: BiSc 108 or permission of instructor. 
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255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

BOTANY 
Second Group 

105 Local Flora (4) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory 
studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Material fee, 
$18. (Fall) 

| 106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Hufford 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours): Primarily for non- 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, $18. 
| 109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and 
ontogeny of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee, $18. 
(Spring, odd years) 
110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) Hufford 
| Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary 
morphology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study and 
l the critical roles plants have in human welfare Material fee, $18. 
(Fall, even years) 
| 125 Flowering Plants (4) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Mate- 
| rial fee, $18. (Spring) 

135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Physiology of seed plants 
With emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. 


Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151 52. Mate- 
rial fee, $24. (Fall, odd years) 
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137 Horticulture (4) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of growth 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $18. (Fal 
and spring) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: BiSc 105, 125 
and 3 hours of geology. Several Saturday and weekend fieldtrips m 
quired. Material fee, $18. (Fall, even years) 


149 Freshwater Algae (4) Hufford 
Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, morphology 
physiology, and water quality interrelationships of freshwater alge 
Field experience, including at least one weekend field trip. Materia 
fee, $18. (Fall, odd years) 


150 Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 


Observation and discussion (6 hours). Taxonomy, morphology: M 
ecology of freshwater diatoms. Field experience. Material fee, $ 
(Spring, even years) 


Third Group 


221 Seminar: Systematics (3) Parker 
Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic research 
topics of special interest to participants. May be repeated for cred 
(Fall, odd years) 


237 Seminar: Water Pollution Biology (3) Hufford 
Review of current research in water quality and water pollutio? 
biology. (Fall, even years) 

238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 
(Spring, odd years) 

242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) staf 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 


(Fall and spring) 


ZOOLOGY 
Second Group 
101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlto® 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of jnver ; 
brate animals, including classification, morphology, physiology; fees 
bryology, and evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material 
$20. (Fall) 
n 
102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlto 


r ate 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of inverteb? re 


systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis OD tan 
tional aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of imp" 40. 
groups. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. Material fee 
(Spring) 


a ie a ee eae el eee eee 
—— 
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104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $20. 
(Fall and spring) 


143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of 
ecological principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal 
populations. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. 


Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring, even years) 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Mescher 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, 
chick, and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $20. 
(Fall) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Mescher 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the experi- 
mental, biochemical, and genetic analysis of developing systems 
through examination of the literature and laboratory experiments. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
Recommended: a course in cell biology or genetics and Chem 50 or 
151—52. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring) 
148 Histology (4) Desmond 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the inter- 
relationship of structure and function. Material fee, $20. (Fall and 
spring) 
153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the gross and cellu- 
lar anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; 
emphasis on mammals. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $24. ] 
(Spring, odd years) 
154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) Atkins 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). 
Vertebrate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and 
transitional taxa, Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $20. (Spring, 
even years) 
155 Parasitology (4) Kates 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- | 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. | 
| Material fee, $20. (Fall, even years) Í 
156 Ichthyology (4) Collette 
General biology of fishes, including structure, function, distribution 
and evolution, with emphasis on adaptations. Prerequisite: back- | 
ground in comparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or permis- | 
sion of instructor (Spring) | 
| 157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Desmond 


Comparative study of basic principles of chemical integration, neuro- 
endocrine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action. Pre- 
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requisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 151- 

52 or Chem 50. (Spring) 

ifert 

161 Entomology (4) Seife 


ore r AR im 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The biology of insects, " 
cluding their morphology, physiology, development, behavior, s 


ecology. Material fee, $20. (Fall) 
: : : ifert 
162 Insect Population and Evolutionary Biology (4) Seife 
(Formerly Insect Evolution) ol 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the interaction 
insects with other organisms and the effects these interactions pi 
on insect evolution. Insects as disease vectors, as pollinators, mim 
systems will be discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 161 or permission 
instructor. Material fee, $20 (Spring) 
: « ker 
163 Human Physiology (3) Pac p 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human bo 
(Fall) 
A ket 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Pac 


» the 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis equi 
experimental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prer all) 
site or concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $24. 


er 
165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Pack 


, cte 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of seleni 
organ systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. PrereqU e, 
BiSc 163 and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent reg! 


tion: Chem 151-52 or 50. Material fee, $24 (Spring) 


Third Group 


a on 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Know. 
and ec” 


Review of selected topics in physiology, development, cations 


of invertebrate animals, including reports on original publi 
May be repeated for credit (Fall) 


* e Zook 
205 Comparative Pathology (3) ms i 
ndeð' 


An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanis 
vertebrates, and comparison with disease in man. Recomme 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology (Fall) 


L] . staf 
210 Animal Behavior (3) 


aF anifest® 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms and magprint 
tions from simple reflex systems to social interaction. 
even years) r 
ifer 
. . eife 
211 Adaptation and Natural Selection (3) 9 


(Formerly The Social Insects) 


ntg 95 
An examination of special evolutionary problems and conflicts 
well as peculiar adaptive characters of certain species. These lé ess: 
the evolutionary basis of sociality, sex, maleness and fema prt 
and the conflict between individual and population surviv8^ 
requisite: BiSc 108 or permission of instructor. 


——— 


ments: 


* 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Biological Sciences and Pathology Depart 


a, te es cat RN — com _ŘÁ—— _— 
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244 Histophysiology (3) Desmond 
Study of current. publications in the field of histophysiology. 


(Fall) 
252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. (Fall, 


odd years) 


265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Packer 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: 


BiSc 165 or equivalent (Fall) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Professors R.B. Eastin, E. Timbers, H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, F. Amling, 
G. Black, P.D. Grub, P.M. Horvitz (Visiting), G.P. Lauter, J. Zwick, N.M. 
Loeser, A. El-Ansary, W. Keegan, H. Malmgren, B. Burdetsky 
Tofessorial Lecturers L.C. Collins, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, J.F. Double- 
day, W.G, Torpey, S. Thurm 
Sociate Professors R. Eldridge, S.F. Divita (Chairman), S.N. Sherman, 
CR. Miller, R.F. Dyer, W.C. Handorf 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturers B. Benefield, J.R. Potter, Jr. 

,Istant Professor J.M. Sachlis 

portant Professorial Lecturers L.R. Brown, S. Tesko, D.P. Lohmann 

ructor C.W. Miller 


Py 

Ogre 1 

E of study in business administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 

Baan ese Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of 
ness Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business 


ministration (see pages 127—159). 


First Group 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Page 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contri- 
bution to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall 


and spring) 

61 Personal Finance (3) Staff 
Management of personal and family income and expenses; consumer 
spending, budgeting, home buying, credit buying, borrowing, banking, 
Saving and investing, insurance and estate planning, taxation. 


Second Group 


1 : 1 i 
01 The Business Environment (3) Malmgren, Timbers 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and 
political influences; contemporary problems and issues. (Fall and 


Spring) 
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102 Fundamentals of Management (3) staf 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities 
of the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking: 
(Fall and spring) 


104 Small Business Management (3) staf 
Essentials of operating a small business; required records and y 
ports, resolution of day-to-day problems, sources of assistance 7 
small businesses. Offered primarily as a service to the business e 
munity; open to degree candidates with the approval of the instru 
tor. (Spring) 


k 

105 Personnel Management (3) Burdets 3 

T l ! : an 

The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and m 
power programs, organization and policy in personnel activit 


(Fall and spring) 


106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) suf 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs * 
effective personnel management and industrial relations as portray : 
by case studies drawn from business and government Prerequis! 
BAd 105 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdels 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, an 
public policy considerations. The negotiation and administrations 
collective bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permiss! 
of instructor. (Spring) 4 

113 Real Estate (3) Amling, Hando 


. . e 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property mane. 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, U 


renewal. f 
a 
121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) St 
Function of insurance and risk management in business enterpris® 
122 Insurance and Estate Planning (3) y^ 


i tal? 
Insurance and estate programming in providing protection and e$ 


development; disposition of the individual estate 


131 Business Finance (3) Handorf, Miller, sacht? 


si 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring per 
planning efficient use. of capital. Asset management, financial anaye 
sources of funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships- imd 
requisite: Acct 1-2; Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51 (Fall and $p" 


: dge 
132 International Business Finance (3) Eldri yè 


Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of internation®l ag 
nance. Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange egi 
balance-of-payments restraints, and governmental policies. Pres 
site: BAd 131. (Fall) 


133 Capital Formation (3) Handorf, MI 


The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy: yel 
of business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capito etai 


jet 


institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal an 
policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131. (Spring) 
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138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 
including analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and 
security markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Acct 1-2, BAd 131 (Spring) 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Dyer 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior 
analysis, impact of consumerism, Major decision areas of product 
planning, pricing and distribution; tools of marketing research and 
demand analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Fall and spring) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer 
Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem defini- 
tion, data collection, market survey and experimental design, data 
analysis and presentation. Special topics: attitude research, question- 
naire construction and concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 141. Labora- 
tory fee, $15. (Spring) 


144 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, El-Ansary 
Analysis of the international marketing position of the United States, 
channels for international marketing, international advertising media, 
legal aspects, foreign market surveys, development of policies. 


(Fall) 

145 Sales Management (3) Staff 
Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 
quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control 
of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 141 (Fall) 

147 Advertising (3) Dyer 


Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, 
message appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effective- 
ness. Current criticism and. regulation of the advertising function. 
Other major marketing communication tools, including personal sell- 
ing and sales promotion, presented. (Spring) 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) El-Ansary, Sherman 
Logistical considerations of plant, warehouse and store location, in- 
ventory control, warehousing and transportation planning. Channels 
of distribution from an institutional-behavioral viewpoint. Design, 
management and evaluation of the distribution system. Prerequisite: 
Econ 1-2. (Fall) 


161 Commercial Law (3) Collins, McClure, Murphy 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business 
activity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, 
bankruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business de- 
Cision-making. (Fall and spring) 


171 


Principles of Transportation (3) Sherman 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on 
modal differences in development, economic characteristics, and regu- 
lation. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall) 
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172 Public Utilities (3) taf 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development 
services, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation Mt 
emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: Eco 
1-2. (Fall) 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) Potter 


` : : 5s, 0 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes 
management problems common to all modes of domestic and in 


national transportation. Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2. (spring 

174 Urban Transportation (3) yv 

b r a 

Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for NC 

areas—area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance ing 
marketing. Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. (Spr 

Grub 


175 Introduction to International Business (3) 
Terminology; trade usages and practices; physical moveme 
goods in international business; conditions essential for succes’. 
trading; export shipment, documentation, procedural pro " 


nt ol 
ess 


(Fall) 
: ; i a] dridg? 
176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldri 2 
m , P j | A n a 
Theoretical relationships underlying international business traate 
actions, role of government, international agreements between pr 


producers, trade with developing nations, policy. Prerequisite: 


1-2. (Spring) 
uf 
178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) 5 of 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and tyP ns 


sis | tio 
organization; development and management of overseas oppi in 
in different world areas. Prerequisite; BAd 175 or permission 


structor. (Spring) 
. an 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) Re 


ion. Man? 


ted fro? 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing product 
facturing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations select@™ "gp 
various process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 9% 

Stat 51 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


gis: ores. 4 suf 

192 Internship in Business Administration (3) fir? 

Internship assignment with an extramural sponsor: à rx n t 

a business-related government agency, or an interest group. Fal and 
) (Fé 


selected juniors and seniors by permission of adviser 


spring) 
. in V9) 
198 Business Policy and Administration (3) El-Ansary, Eastin ast 
Terminal undergraduate course in business administration. Inge 


. . , ene $ è , i 38 ae 
tion of functional activities in arriving at overall business po > ing) 
cisions. Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. (Fall an 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advise 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


, be 
r. May 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Third Group 


201 Social Environment of Business (3) Malmgren, Timbers 
Contemporary social forces acting on business management; business 
responsibility, ethics (Fall) 

202 Business-Government Relations (3) Malmgren, Timbers 


Regulatory and. promotional activities of the government, inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal 
policy, regulation of labor-management relations (Fall and spring) 


203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Malmgren, Timbers 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation, legal prece- 
dents and agency orders. Major emphasis on court decisions relating 
to business. Prerequisite: BAd 202 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


204 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) Staff 
Legal environment of international and multinational business in- 
cluding legal systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, 
international arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest. 
(Fall and spring) 


205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing 
itself to the legislative and executive branches and regulatory agen- 
cies of the federal government. Legal and practical constraints. 
Ethical considerations 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) Staff 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. (Fall and spring) 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in ad- 
vanced problems (Spring) 

210 The Personnel Manager (3) Staff 


The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, 
relation to other executives, policy role and relations with chief 
executive. Problems of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: 
BAd 208 or permission of instructor. 


?11 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loeser 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated 
with leadership in large organizations and at higher management 
levels; executive selection and development, Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct 
of labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. (Spring) 
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| 220 


222 


223-24 


225 


229 


231 


232 


233 


234 


Administration of Research and Development (3) Black, Roman 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors- affect- 
ing the R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems 
in military, governmental, and industrial organizations; project selec- 
tion, resource allocation, personnel, planning and control, measure- 
ment and evaluation. (Fall) 


International Research and Development (3) Roman 
Technological, political, social, and economic factors affecting inter 
national R&D policy; problems in industrial, governmental, añ 
international organizations; world technological forecasting; resource 
allocation; technology transfer. Prerequisite: BAd 220 or permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 


Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3-3) Coates 
BAd 223: the technology assessment concept. Methods for conducting 
assessments. Management of assessments. Evaluation of selecte 
assessments. BAd 224: planning and conducting a technology assess 
ment. Prerequisite to BAd 224: BAd 223 or permission of instructo? 
(Academic year) 


Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) Staff 
Production technology, including new processes, materials, products 
equipment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology : 
managing the production function. Prerequisite; BAd 181 or permis 
sion of instructor (Spring) 


Seminar: Administration of Research and Roma? 
Development (3) f 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with vatt 
ous phases of research and development management. Topic | 
vary each time the course is offered according to the emerging tec " 
nology, current operational problems, and student interest. Prerequ* 
site: six to nine semester hours of research and development manage 
ment or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


r " 2.5 " js 
Financial Decision-making (3) Handorf, Sachli 
2 s : aen e 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset maneg 
ment, problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analys 


financial forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Pr 
requisite: BAd 131. (Fall and spring) 
Capital Resource Management (3) Sachlis 


i 
Problems and theory of capital acquisition and allocation. Prereq" 
site: BAd 231. (Fall and spring) 


: ; : ick 
International Business Finance (3) E 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of M 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequis 
BAd 131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Handorf, Horvit? 


* n " . : it 
Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate secum 
Issues, analysis of current capital market conditions. Prerequis 
BAd 131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


~ Gham, tii ~ ie, tee a, -- — — 
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235 Financial Management (3) Sachlis, Handorf, Amling 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtain- 
ing and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering 
income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) Amling 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of 
national economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to 
portfolio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
Prerequisite: BAd 131. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Sachlis, Amling 
Management (3) 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. 
Independent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage- 
ment with emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. 
Prerequisite: BAd 237. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


241 Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Divita 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product 
planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales 
promotion, pricing and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams. (Fall and spring) 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Dyer 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in 
marketing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods 
and results, applications. (Spring) 


245 Promotion Management/Marketing Communications (3) Dyer 
Examination of promotion mix from a systems perspective supported 
by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communi- 
cation in marketing, behavioral concepts and communications re- 
search, message design, economic and financial criteria, development 
of a promotion program. Prerequisite: BAd 241 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

246 Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer 
(Formerly Consumer. Behavior) 

Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision 
processes. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, 
family, and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and 


potential applications for marketing in the public and private sector 
are illustrated with cases. Prerequisite: BAd 241 or permission of 


instructor. (Fall) 


247 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita 
Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting 
marketing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
health issues, consumer information systems, informal and formal 
redress mechanisms, business responsibilities. Government business 
and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerequisite: BAd 241, 245, or 
246; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


248 International Marketing (3) El-Ansary, Lauter 
Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product 


250 
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development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels 
advertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and lega 


aspects. Effective international marketing strategy. (Fall and 
spring) 
249 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita 


Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and op 
erational | decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy: 
Prerequisite: BAd 241, 245, and 246; or permission of instructor 


250 Marketing to the Government (3) Divita 
Overview of government R&D and systems markets Governmen, 
acquisition process, buyer behavior, market research, technologíca 
planning and the bid decision, field sales force management, pro 


posals, market strategy, pricing strategy, product-line strategy: 
(Fall) 


253 Distribution Logistics (3) El-Ansary 


Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Role of 
logistics in the economy. and the business firm, transportation rates 
and services, location theory and problems, service standards, iM 
ventory control, information flow, scheduling, allocation, warehous 
ing, traffic and logistics system organization. (Spring) 


255 Multinational Corporations in the Malmgren, Zwick, Grub 
World Economy (3) 


Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as 800 
nomic, political, and social institutions: ownership and growth strate 
gies, relationships to other nations: national and internationa 
controls; future of the multinational corporation. (Fall and spring 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) Malmgren, Eldridge 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instru 
ments and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferenti? 
treatment and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring 


257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) Grub, Dickie 


International market entry and expansion; operating policies, pro 
cedures, and problems of multinational companies; developing execu 
tives for international business. Prerequisite: advanced master $ 
degree standing. (Fall and spring) 


260 Economics for Management (3) staf 


Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-making! 
price theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Rev! 
of economic methodology. (Summer) 


261 Applied Microeconomics (3) Eldridgé 


Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions 
involving demand, production, cost. profits, investments, and inven’ 
tories. Prerequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equivalent; e 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) Black 


Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting: 
terpretation of economic trends and developments; analys" ol 


governmental economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 
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Stat 111; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 

264 Economics of Production (3) Staff 
Economics of production and manufacturing. Applications to man- 
agerial decision-making with respect to production, investment, 


procurement, research and development, and cost-benefit analysis. 
Prerequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111. 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) Staff 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
BAd 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and prac- 
tices. Organization and functions in materials management. Determi- 
nation of requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, 
and ethics. (Fall) 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement pro- 
grams. Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acqui- 
sitions. Emphasis on federal government policy with comparison of 
buying at other governmental levels and the private sector. (Fall 
and spring) 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement 
of progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, 
negotiation, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; termi- 
nations; regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or 


permission of instructor. 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, con- 
duct, and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, 
investment, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of 
contract type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Pre- 
requisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor. 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) Sherman 
Technical data and the procurement process; contract-controlling 
documentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determina- 
tion and the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. 
Configuration management; control of changes. Prerequisite: BAd 280 


or permission of instructor. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational rela- 
tionships. Design, establishment, and execution of project manage- 
ment plans and procurement processes. Developing adequate inter- 
contractual business relationships within the environment of public 
procurement. Management of projects under contract. 


290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 


be repeated once for credit. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
i 
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291 Seminar: Business Management (3) MASS 
Primarily for doctoral students. Research on various phases 0 
management as practiced in American industry (Fall and spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) Staff 
Same as Mgt 295 and PAd 295. Theory and practice in research 
methodology. Data sources and gathering, research models an 
designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation and presenta 
tion of findings (Fall and spring) 

296 Business Decision Simulation (3) Staff 
Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated com: 
petitive environment in which a complex situation is played out using 
computers. Prerequisite: advanced master's or doctoral degree stan 
ing. 

297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Keegan 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing = 
implementing solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: 8 
vanced master's degree standing (Fall and spring) 

298 Directed Readings and Research in staf 
Business Administration (3) 

Supervised readings in selected fields within business administratio? 
Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated 0n€ 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) suf 
Examination of thesis. standards, research philosophy and methodo 
ogy. (Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) staf 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


i ‘a , A ts 
Fourth group business administration courses are limited to graduate studen 
and are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the deman 
requires. 


302 Seminar: Government-Business Relations (3) Malmgren, Timbers 
- - ; 3 e 
Major current issues affecting government-business relations. " 
search and discussion on selected issues. Prerequisite: BAd 201, y 
203; or permission of instructor, 
331 Seminar: Finance and Investments (3  Handorf, Sachlis, Amba 
d B ~ ` i i j i 
Research seminar. in corporate financial theory, investment portto 
theory and capital market theory. Prerequisite: BAd 232, 234, 29% 
* . f 
341 Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, DY" 
igi : i à ic 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Ts 
include advances in research methods, models and data analy’ $ 
Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, chann 
marketing communication and marketing information systems. b 
358 Colloquium on International Business (3) Keegan, oF 
l : : 0! 
Selected problems in international business with emphasis up 
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regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, international or- 
ganization, foreign aid, development assistance and its relation to 
trade with developing nations, and trade with the Communist bloc. 
Admission by prior permission of instructor. 


359 Colloquium on Comparative Management (3) Lauter 
Comparative analysis of management systems under different eco- 
nomic, social, and political. conditions. Generic characteristics of 
management and how modified in different environments. Examina- 
tion of selected literature. 


365 Seminar: Applied Economics (3) Black 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of 
analytical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: 
BAd 261, 262; or permission of instructor. 


381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Staff 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials 
management; impact of technological, economic and social change; 
significant related trends. Private and public sector policy implica- 
tions. New and emerging analysis techniques. Prerequisite: BAd 225, 
264, 279, 280, or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion general examination. May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Lauter 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be 
repeated for credit. 


—MISTRY piati palota 
Professors R.C. Vincent, R.E. Wood (Chairman), T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, 
: 'G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu 

a Ciate Professors A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley 

sistant Professors M. King, D. Ramaker 


nal) The department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give 
tiani broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, 
Ho m and physical. Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. 
Needs er, it permits a wider selection of electives and thus should meet the 
Major 5 Students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. 
mist. is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study in 
tified ”, or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be 
tirem to the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum re- 
b : ents for professional training. Two foreign languages are recommended 
Udents planning to do graduate work in chemistry. 
~i following requirements must be fulfilled: 
à st dents in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements 
Wy; 'd on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students should consult the departmental 
DR regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for mean- 
initiation into the humanities and social studies.) 
ls. Terequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11-12 and 22, or 
' Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2 
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3. (a) Required courses for Major I—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required T 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 134, 14h 
151-52, 153-54. j d 
(b) Required courses for Major II—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required ; 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 144 
151-52, 153-54, 235; Math 32; one course selected from Chem 195, 207, 213, 2 
222, 251; Math 111, 139; Phys 161, 165, 175; Stat 197. | 
Twelve semester hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
Russian, or Spanish (students in Major II should elect German) are T 
mended for students in both Major I and Major II. 
For graduation with Special Honors in chemistry, application must be 
at the beginning of the senior year. Registration in Chem 195 is required at the | 
time. 


Lati? 
eco 


mad 


Master of Science in the field of Chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degr* 
with a major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The required 30 se 
hours of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two 9 " 
following: Chem 207, 236, and 251. The thesis requirement, Chem 299-300, ^" 
be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, 0T 
equivalent, is prerequisite to research work in the field of organic chemistry: * 
reading knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian (German 
Russian preferred) must be passed prior to beginning the third semester | 


mest! 
f the 


r ichev? 
graduate work or before the second half of the work is started, whichen, 
occurs first. A student who intends to become a doctoral candidate is Str0 9 
urged to take Chem 207 as early as possible in the master's program. 


Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental ie | 
offered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology) Prerequisite: a ber 
lor's degree with a major in chemistry or in geology from this University: 
an equivalent degree. 42 | 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including Chem Mr. 
Geol 141, 241, 249; Chem 213 or Geol 246; and Chem 299-300. The Mas. 
Comprehensive Examination must be taken before registration for the seco | 


d 
[i 
half of the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign langua 
ly 


$ 


approved by the Department of Chemistry or Geology must be passed p? 
beginning the third semester of graduate work or before beginning the ! 
work, whichever occurs first 


| 
| 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Chemistry Required: the general requi | 
ments, pages 89-91, 97-99. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are nor ! 
required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as determine 
consultation with the departmental program committee. The tool require e 
options are (1) a foreign language reading examination in German and ê " 
French or Russian or (2) a foreign language reading examination in ke 
and a demonstrated proficiency in computer programming. The latter opti 
required for students in physical or theoretical chemistry. Cumulative ex 
tions replace the General Examination requirement. ig 
Research fields: analytical chemistry, inorganic chemistry, organic chem™ 
physical chemistry (electrochemistry, kinetics, magnetic resonance, theo? n 
physical organic chemistry (reaction mechanisms), and structure and synt 
of natural products. 


Seneral requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, including a reading know " 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory com 
of Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the 
Examinations in four fields, including chemistry and geochemistry. | 


pled 
Gent 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry—Prerequi- 
‘ite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 
equired: the chemistry option and professional courses on pages 115-16. 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and 
°ctoral programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the American 
€mical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the depart- 
ment of chemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and 
o ences, The four placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, 
"ganic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are of the multiple-choice type. 
w ese tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the disciplines generally 
ait in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for graduate work in 
*mistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the individual 
E in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's back- 
und. 
a ttistration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from 
Tepresentative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation and 
a Oratory sections. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved 
Y the department. 


d 


All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and col- 


bquium programs. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipescu 
(Formerly Contemporary Science) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 
cal, biological and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to 
Chem 4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill 
the meaningful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
(Academic. year) 


11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Perros 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elemen- 
tary course in general chemistry, including: qualitative analysis. 
Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite 
to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Chem 11 
and 12—fall and spring) 


13 General Chemistry (4) Britt 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; 
liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chem- 

istry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
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(Honors Course) (4-4) 
Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour 
Chem 16: Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour} 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied 1? 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemistt? 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test ber 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placemen 


Examination. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Academic yea 
on ae A incent 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincen 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice yi 
quantitative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instr" 
mental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. ( 
and spring) 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Cares 


r nts 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for stude. 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic che 


others. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken " 
credit by students who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or 
equivalent course. 


: . er 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3) Wood, Ramak” 
Gas. laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinsi 
quantum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of s0 
liquids, and macromolecules. (Academic year) j 
. . 1 0 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Schmidt, We 
(Formerly Physiochemical Measurements) 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. (Fall) 
er 
114 Instrumental Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt, Ramak 
(Formerly Physiochemical Measurements) 
Laboratory complement to Chem 112 ard 122. (Spring) j 
idt 
122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Sc 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantita am 


alvei "ero i c 
analysis, determination of structure, and study of reaction m nd 
isms with emphasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometty) ig 
chromatography. Correlated with Chem 114 Prerequisite OT co 


rent registration: Chem 112. (Spring) 
. . í 
134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) en 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistIY 


the elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite OF 
current registration: Chem 111. (Fall) 


Britt | 


a4 


. : r re 
try. requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students P | 
requisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $28. (Spring) 

Second Group 
~ od 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) bibi 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, "e 
chemistry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria of 


CHEMISTRY 257 


141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, Caress 
Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimen- 
tal. methods common to all. disciplines- of chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chem. 154, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Labora- 


tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, King 
Chemistry of the compounds of. carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: 
Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic 
year) 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) Staff 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent 


registration: Chem) 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. 
Laboratory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 

156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their com- 
ponents. Required of all students planning research work in organic 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $28. 
(Spring, even years) 

191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th cen- 
tury. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16 (Fall, odd years) 

195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once 
for credit. Laboratory fee, $14 a semester hour. (Fall and spring) 

| Third Group 

207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli prin- 
ciple, atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112. 

| (Fall) 

| 211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood, Ramaker 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned. upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Aca- 
demic year) 

| 213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochemis- 

| try, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation 
of thermodynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 

| 112 or 212. (Spring) 

?16 Statistical Mechanics Ramaker 

| (Formerly Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry) 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint 
students with basic principles and methods. Prerequisite or concur- 
rent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. (Offered 


on demand) 


233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) 
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T 
218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Ramake 
Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valen 
bond theory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electron 
spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 20. (Spring, even years) 


221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) i; 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analys " 
including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. prerequ 
site: Chem 122. (Fall) 


: ; idt 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schmid! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and 4f 
plication of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical po 
ods. Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $14. (Spring, € 
years) 


white 


Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the ear 
pounds of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition meu. 
and the catalytic role of certain organotransition metal complex : 
Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instruc 
(Spring, even years) 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Rowley 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances "it 
reactions followed by a detailed study, developed from the perio to 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite . 
Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 
(Academic year) 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filip? 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; pre 
mental theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction -—— 
isms. Prerequisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to C 
252: Chem 251. (Academic year) 

7 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) uS 


The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to " 
action mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy Jes: 
tionships, concentrated and “super” acids, Woodward-Hoffman 7 in 
free radical reactions. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission o 
structor. (Fall, odd years) 


258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in 
Organic Chemistry (3) 
Methods of structure determination and synthesis of comple 
molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instr 
(Fall, even years) ff 
ta 
295 Research (arr.) : tu 
: $ 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualifie Vv 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit P slt! 
exceed a total of 8 semester hours Laboratory fee, $14 4 sem 
hour. (Fall and spring) 


Cares 


ie 
ex orga?! 
uct" 


staf 


Laboratory fee, $28 a semester (Fall and spring) 


asst 
Maa ae 
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Fourth Group 
350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Staff 


Development in written form of an original research plan, fully refer- 


enced, and its oral defense. (Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumula- 
tive examinations. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CLASSICS See e 


Ssociate Professorial Lecturer M.E. Norton 
3sistant Professor M. Xiroyanni 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturers D.B. Beers, M. Leibovic, M. P 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (departmental]—The 


inkasovic 


lollowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 
^ 2 Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; 
uivalent: or Clas 15-16, 17-18; or equivalent; or Clas 
“nt; and Clas 64, 71, 72. 

Th Required courses in the major—(a) 
ty o d-group classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours sele 

3, 111; Hist 105, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; PSc 117. 


73-74, 80-86 
or Clas 11-12, 13-14; or 
21-22, 23-24; or equiva- 


12 semester hours selected from 
cted from Art 101, 102, 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Classics (depart- 


Me , i : 
ntal) —An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 


m : e 

"ht of Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

m The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students should 
sult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 


Hon; i 
quirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 


ŝcienceg,) 
2. Prerequisite courses— Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 


Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 15 


Sema. R A “ : " 
Mester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. 
A read; » ` : > 

fading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archeology, Classics, and History (an 
the Departments of Art, Classics, 
c listory) —Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a background in classical 
“eology and either Greek or Latin Applicants from other institutions must 
cord Examination to the Office of the Gradu- 


Interg 
e ` » ^oreonp Ir re r 
and partmental degree program offered by 


E Scores on the Graduate Re 
c oo] of Arts and Sciences. 

ed: the general requirements, pages 89-97. 

Sts of 24 semester hours of course work (as many 


The program of study 
as possible should be 


| Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 
| 
| 
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third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate advisor m 
the departments of art, classics and history; plus a thesis (equivalent eh 
additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge Me 
nation in French or German. All candidates are required to pass a gene 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. | 


LATIN AND GREEK 


First Group 


* . . 7; ki 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) nese 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading se 


year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


tions, development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life 
and literature. (Academic year) 
3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Norton 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature 0 
moderate difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. (Fa 
4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) : Nort 
Significant passages of Vergil’s famous epic—in Latin; reading e 
discussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 
permission of instructor. (Spring) ; 
i 11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Xiroyam 
T Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of Greek. Rot 
id of selected classical authors. (Academic year 1977-78 and & 
ig nate years) 
i : : anni 
Min 13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Xiroy A 
ESI Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: i 
j Homer, Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year 1978-79 and @ 

: nate years) 
bu S inni iroyan? 
e 15-16 Beginning Greek: Modern (3-3) Xiroy din 
] Study of Modern Greek with conversation, composition, and are 
| of selected passages from contemporary Greek authors. (Aca 
| 
| 


17-18 Intermediate Greek: Modern (3-3) Xiroya 
Review of grammar, conversation; extensive reading. (Acad? 
year 1977-78 and alternate years) 


Second Group " 
109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkow? 


| ; 1 emesl? 
| Selections from one or two major authors will be read each $ Í 
| 


0 
; "i issio? 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3-4 or permissi 


instructor. (Academic year) 


Ki 
131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1-1) Ziolkow* d 


ecu i rt ve 
Im Exercises in Latin prose composition for all students who h& 
| at least one year of college Latin. 


| $ 
Fl 134 Medieval Latin (3) Andre" 


Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers thre 
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the 11th century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 

May be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. 

(Spring) 

139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Xiroyanni 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, 

| suited to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) 


141-42 Greek Prose Composition (1-1) Xiroyanni 
Exercise in Greek prose composition, Prerequisite: Clas 12 and per- 
mission of instructor. (Academic year) 


185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


201 Greek Epigraphy (3) Xiroyanni 
Readings in Greek epigraphical texts. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: at least two years of college 


| Greek. (Fall) 


E IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Pis Group 

| 64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Xiroyanni 
Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabulary 

| and facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, 
politics, etc. 

| 71 Greek Civilization (3) Xiroyanni 

| Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private 
life as seen primarily through literature. (Fall) 

| 72 Roman Civilization (3) Staff 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as 
seen primarily through literature. (Spring) 

| “ond Group 

| 105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) Staff 
Focus on a selected topic, such as death in classical antiquity or the 

| hero, or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory. 

108 Classical Mythology (3) Norton 

Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. from the creation of the 
World: tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influ- 

| enced literature, art, and music. (Fall) 

113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 

Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
(Spring) 
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: TR Sm : a 
127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) ziolko 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civiliza | 


y e hy 
relevant to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosop 
etc. (Fall) 


138 Seminar: Classical Studies (3) e 
Survey of the broad range of sources and resources involved & 
pursuing classical studies: standard references, periodicals, li hip 
holdings, papyrology, textual criticism, history of classical scholar 


* ie on 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Norto® 


n 
" : . ; 1 oder 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and m 
sources on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


HEBREW 


First Group 


3f stall 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) dus 
Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from " 


er - 2 nsi0 
sical and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for compreh? emi 
and expression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Ac 
year) í 
k St 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) 


^ ` 4 evelo? 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to walt 
basic skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and SC 


; fe^ 
x ^ x g g y 
journals to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laborator 
$17.50 a semester. (Academic year) f 
" Sta 
103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) ent? 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Develop 
linguistic skills necessary for independent research (Fa 
St 
104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) 


Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. 


gj 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR NEW COURSES IN GENE 
AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES A 


Committee on Programs: W, M. Reynolds (Chairman) ‘ cours 
Two sets of course numbers have been designated to identify new ~ 
sponsored by this program: 

701 (General Studies) 

721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) da Oe 

In each case, the course title will be completed by a brief description atl 

topic of the individual course. Because the courses will be changing con » 
interested students should consult the Schedule of Classes for the pati 


; , ^ artici 
semester. The courses will be listed with the other offerings of part 
departments. 


The 701 number will be usec 
members. 


offerings, 


| cull 


individua 
1 to designate courses taught by indivi s 
They will explore topics not normally included in del 
and will utilize insights and methods from disciplines in 8 


ditio” " 
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ie usually identified with the sponsoring department. The 721 number will 
grpate upper-level courses in which faculty from two or more departments 
estigate a topic of mutual academic interest. 


Bus 
" Speech and Drama. 


2» LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor C. Shih (Chairman) 

3sociate Professorial Lecturer T. Lawton 
Sistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 
turer Z.S. Karasz 


iquchelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature in the 
Bach of Public and International Affairs—See pages 175-80. 

Mages elor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China and Japan)—See 
B 162-67. 

ow of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature in Colum- 

must » ege of Arts and Sciences (Field-of-Study)—The following requirements 

e fulfilled: 

la c general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86, including Chin 
2 Ti and 9; or Chin 7- 8 and 9; or Chin 5-6 (preferred). 

Mie completion of Chin 11 12, 109-10, 163-64, and the passing of the major 
- E at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 

m Chi ich the student will be examined includes an active command of mod- 
od language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. 

| Pánination.. (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major 


| CHINESE 


E 


inst Group 
* 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) Wang 


| Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. a 
requisite to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
| (Academic year) 

| 


din Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) Wang 


Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 


and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and 
quivalent. Prerequisite to 


reading. Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or e 
(Academic year) 


Chin 4: Chin 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


5- AM " a i 

8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8-8) Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun- 

e in writing. Prerequisite to 


ciation with graded reading and practic 
(Academic year) 


me Chin 6: Chin 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


P c 
to p}, COmb i 
Chin Ea non of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is equivalent 
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*7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronum 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to 
Chin 8: Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


*9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) " 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntac 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or B. Labo 
tory fee, $17.50. (Fall or spring) 


10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) staf 


Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional wi 
implements. No knowledge of the language required. May be repe 
for credit. 


11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, sys 
tematic review of grammar. Prerequisite’ to Chin 11: Chin 6 di 
Prerequisite to Chin 12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semes 
(Academic year) 


13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4-4) guf 


Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development of ^r 
ing ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily 
graduate students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge witho 
learning to speak or write the language. (Academic year) 


191 East Asia—Past and Present (3). Johnson and Associated iei 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comp it 


: x ; : ^ se 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and pr 
problems of East Asia. 


staf 


93-94 East Asian Literature—in Translation (3-3) 
(Formerly Chin 91-92) re 
Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese litera? 
from earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 
century. 


Second Group 


: " . af 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) p 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social scie ot 
materials, and documentary materials Prerequisite: Chin 
equivalent. (Academic year) nib 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) p^ 
Introduction to classical. writing in Chinese literature, history: 
philosophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9. (Academic year) 


. af 
123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) 9 


ig 0 
: ; ; F is 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analys 


t 
B i T x i jl 
The combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is ed" 
to Chin 5-6, omic 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, er p 
Geography and Regional Science, 


ments, History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion 
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linguistic structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 


161-62 Introduction to Chinese Culture (3-3) Staff 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage literature, philosophy, art, 
religion, and social history—from pre-history to the modern era. 
Lecture and discussion in English. (Academic year) 


163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Karasz 
Lectures focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the novel 
in their historical and -social context. An introductory course. 


(Academic year) 


179-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 
Short stories of Lu Hsiin, Lao She, and others. Informal essays by Lu 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and..Chu Tze-ch'ing. Drama of T'ien Han and 
Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. 


185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3-3) 

Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
| Third Group 
271~72 Poetry of the T’ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Staff 


(Formerly Chin 171-72) 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. 
Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. 


273 Yüan Drama (3) Shih 
(Formerly Chin 173) 
Readings of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang- 
tsu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. 


277-78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Periods (3-3) Shih 
(Formerly Chin 177-78) 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing 
novels. Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 
| 107 or equivalent. 
| 


Tit Group 

1-2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4-4) Staff 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 
pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequi- 
site to Japn 2: Japn 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Aca- 


demic year) 
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3—4 Beginning Japanese, Level II (4-4) us 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar M 
more emphasis on written language and reading. Prerequisite to Jen 
3: Japn 2, Prerequisite to Japn 4: Japn 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
semester. (Academic year) 
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Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey; H. 
Solomon, S. Levitan, T. Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research),, C. Hsieh, m 
Gastwirth, W.A. Johnson (Research), M.A. Holman (Chairman), RM 
Dunn, Jr. 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, J.L. Fisher, P. Swamy 

Professorial Lecturers J. Hardt, E.M. Hadley, P.E. Austin, O.C. Snellinge) 

Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, W.F.E. Long, S.E. Haber, R.S. Goldfar? 
J.R. Barth, A.M. Yezer ho. 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.A, Musgrove, S.S. Sutton, M.J. Ko 
S.C. Salop, R.W. Crandall, D.G. Tuerck, G.R. Wilensky, J.E. Fredland ftc 

Assistant Professors R. Sines, C.M.-Aho, J.J. Cordes, F. Thoumi, S. Ne 
R.C. Sickles 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.W.-Salant, I. Kyriakopoulos 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental)—The follow 
requirements must be fulfilled: houló 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students $ de 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying. 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natural 
mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. t111 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; sta p 
and 112, or equivalent; six semester hours of a social science other than è 
nomics. - 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additi 


semester hours of second-group economics courses to be approved by 
departmental advisor. 


inf 


onal 
he 


Master of Arts in the field of Economics Prerequisite: a Bachelor "m 
degree with a major in economics from this University, or an equivalent deg 
An understanding of basic calculus is assumed for those entering the M 
of Arts program in economics. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including (1) Eco 
205-6, and 275 or 279; 


gatis 
r sist 


factory completion of one of the following courses: Math 124, Stat 97, 05 ^ 


| c 
157-58); and (5) either a thesis (Econ 299 300) or 12 semester hours sele 
from additional third-group economics courses. 


; - ] re 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Economics—Required: the generig 
quirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, including (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205-6, work 
379 or 380, and 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course © 


h . A : ic 
including Econ 275 or 279: (2) passing of the General Examination in ™ the 
economic theory, macroec T 


onomic theory, and two other fields selected of the 
student and approved by the doctoral program committee; (3) completion 
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| 

m requirement (the passing of a reading knowledge examination in one 
met language plus the satisfactory completion of Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 
37-58; and (4) a dissertation to demonstrate the candidate's ability to do 
Original research in one of the following fields: econometrics development, eco- 

| economic theory, environmental economics, his- 


Nomic history, economic policy, 
anization, international economics, labor 


lory ^ H x 
m of economic thought, industrial org 
Eonomics, mathematical economics, monetary economics, national income ac- 
Ounting, natural resources economics, public finance, regional and urban 


*tonomics, and Soviet economics. 


*tonomics except Econ 217-18. 


Pirat Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


I 
| Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 


Hsieh, Long, Dunn 


| Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: 
macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics, (Econ 1 and 2—fall and | 
spring) l1 
Bi 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty i 
| An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre- | di 
f hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present l j 
| problems of East Asia. HH 
| Second Group $ 
| 101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Neftci " 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and. spring) T 
M 
| 102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kendrick, Yin 1| 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall and 1 
| spring) 31 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh in 
| History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of | 
changing problems on the development of economic theory. s 


(Spring) 


105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; 
use of economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 

121 Money and Banking (3) Barth 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial 


(Fall and spring) 


institutions in the U.S. monetary system. Y 

Barth r 

Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of i 

and demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Prob- Bh 

~ lems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) i 


E. 


Languages and Literatures, Economics, 
Political Science, and Religion Depart- 


i 
| 122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 


Int 

€rdep; * 

Geogr’ Partmental course offered by the East Asian 
Bent, Phy and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, 
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*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Sickles 
Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory: 
parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to y 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 11 
(Spring) 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim, Yin 


err ve i aries of 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hard! 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union: 
(Fall) 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hardt 


i 2 jet 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the mae 
Union and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects 4 

quantitative measures of performance. (Spring) 


136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) be 
Analysis of market mechanisms for allocating energy and natur? 
resources; cases of market failure in the use of the environmen" 
policies to improve resource allocation using market and regulatory 
strategies. (Spring) 


142 Labor Economics (3) Haber 


i í te- 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; poverty and income main É 
nance; relation between wages, prices and unemployment; occup 
tional choice. 


1147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis i. 
the period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capit& 
ism and its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


q : : er 
#153 Poverty in America (3) Boeckmann, Ye# 
> : : ` ite! 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the pu 
States and. evaluation of present and proposed anti-poverty S Pici 
gies, including comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion of con 


7 : s : i me 
between sociological and economic models of behavior of low inco 
groups. 


Li L] er 
157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) T 
^ mii 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development fi 
location; the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 
158 Industrial Organization (3) LA 


f - reie i i i é 2 rao 
Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related P R 
tices of industries with emphasis on their significance and 0n 
propriate economic policies (Spring) 


à ff 
160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) ed 
* Interdepartment 


t Interdep 
+ Interdep. 


al course offered by the Economics and St 
artmental course offered by the Economics 
artmental course offered by the 


atistics Departments 
and History Departments 
Economics and Sociology Departments 
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| 161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, 
taxation, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt 
management. (Spring) 


165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart, Goldfarb 
Economic analysis of education and training, health care, and other 
contemporary problems. (Fall) 


169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 


Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal 
of performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 


170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
(Spring) 


| *179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. i 
| Development of various sectors in the economy and their inter- i 
dependence. Econ 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Aca- 

demic year) 


| 181-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Aho 
Econ 181: international trade theory and international. monetary 
theory. Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; eco- 

nomic development. (Academic year) 


185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Thoumi |] 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American 
economies. (Spring) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, Holman, Long ita 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application l H 
of theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics j 

majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) l 


| 199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 

Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics 
majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor re- 
quired. (Fall and spring) *i 


Third Group i 1 


Thi ^ 
hird-group economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate stu- 
€nts in economics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh nd 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from Plato through the "Keynesian Revolution" and the 

TERN "Monetarist Counter-revolution." (Fall and spring) 


— 


5 k 
Int à 
*rdepartmental course offered by the Economics and History Departments. 
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203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Goldfarb 
Econ 203: demand, production. Prerequisite; Econ 101 or equivalent. 
Econ 204: market structure, income distribution, intertemporal al- 
location, welfare economics; other topics. Prerequisite: Econ 209. 
(Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 


2 —— — - ee —À 


205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Hsieh, Barth, Neftci 
Theories of income, employment and the price level; aggregate supply 
and demand; consumption, saving, investment and the multiplier: 
supply and demand for money; government's and central bank's role 
in the economy. (Fall and spring) 


206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Hsieh, Barth 


Capital and growth theory. Discussion of Cambridge controversy i? 
the theory of capital and one- and two-sector models of economic 
growth, Other selected advanced topics in macroeconomics. (Fal 
and spring) 


207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 
| Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the 
methodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Re 

; search. (Spring) 
208 National Income (3) Kendrick 


Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an i 
i grated national income accounts framework, including balance shee 
ki and wealth statements. (Spring) 

J 


P 210 Economic Methodology (3) Stewart 

n Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues a 
| pi, economic theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate course* 
| in economic theory. (Spring) 

Id " : i 

b 212 Economics of Property Rights (3) De Aless! 


5 : j : : ;ithin 
Application of microeconomic theory to decision-making wife 
business and government organization subject to alternative insti! 
tional constraints. Prerequisite: Econ 101 (Spring) 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Sines 


s : i : A - ic 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in econo 
theory. Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence, Open to unde 
graduates. (Academic year) 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 


> : " A . 917: ice 

$ For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: pres 

| theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pr* 
requisite waived. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) 


| 

bul 

[ 223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim 
| 


Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary 
American central banking. (Academic year) 
233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform, Income Carroll 
Distribution and Development (3) t 
i Equity and income redistribution issues in the context of curren 


73 i i atin 
developmental programs, stressing land reforms and recent Là 
American experience. (Fall) 


AA — — A  —  ÓÀ 
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234 Seminar: Rural and Regional Development Projects (3) Carroll 
Design and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, with case 
studies drawn from experience of international agencies, especially 


in Latin America. (Spring) 

235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) Johnson 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at 
energy problems. (Fall) 

237 Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Holman 


Natural Resources (3) 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and 
natural resources development and management. (Spring) 


241—42 Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarb 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and de- 
mand. Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor market 


discrimination. (Academic year) 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in man- 
power resources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly 
supported programs. Open to undergraduates (Fall) 


244 Economics of Education (3) Austin 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to and 
within education, educational financing. 


245-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) Long, Crandall 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis on 
the economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regu- 
latory policies. (Academic year) 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Long 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics 
during alternate years. Topics for 1978: antitrust problems. Prerequi- E 
site: Econ 101 or equivalent. (Spring) i 

248 Health Economics (3) Wilensky 


Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery 
industry; policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation of 


health care services. 


251 Economic Development Theories (3) Thoumi 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Emphasis on 
theories inspired by the underdevelopment process. (Fall and 
spring) 

252 Economic Development Issues (3) Thoumi 


Topics of current importance in underdeveloped countries, such as 
income distribution, industrial policies, economic integration, agri- 
cultural development and economic planning. Prerequisite: Econ 251. 


(Spring) 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and 


government at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 
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254 Economics of Advertising and Information (3) Tuerck 
Theory and empirical analyses of the role of advertising and informa- 
tion in industry structure and performance. (Fall) 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3) Staff 
Economic principles related to’ determining the proper federal role 
in influencing.civilian-oriented technological change. (Fall) 

257 Regional Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of firm location, patterns of interregional of intermetropoli- 
tan production, urban and regional growth and patterns of develop* 
ment. (Fall) 


258 Urban Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within 
an urban area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets: 
urban transportation.models; fiscal relationships. among jurisdictions: 
Prerequisite: Econ 257 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


259 Income Distribution (3) Staff 


Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies-related to income inequality. Open to advance 


undergraduate economics. majors. (Fall) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories. of welfare economics. and their applications to public 
policy; analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Cordes 


Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, ^ 
cluding critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures 
taxation, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Cordes 
Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of effec 
of fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, price? 
and rate of economic growth. (Spring) 


265 Readings in International Taxation (3) Snellingen 
Examination of topics in economic theory and policy of internatiom 
taxation: taxation of foreign currency and multinational corporate 
tax evasion and tax havens, and tax systems for economic deve op 


ment. (Fall) 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hard 


À V d 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, a 
problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign trade, econo™ 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development in the com 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. Admission 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) ke 


Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop” 
ment of the economy under communism. (Fall) 


m o e o —— M S o a 
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270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems‘ of develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to 
Japan's development. (Fall) 

*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Sickles, Swamy 


Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods 
for testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Intro- 
duction to simultaneous equation problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 
or equivalent, or permission, of instructor. Some exposure to matrix 
algebra is suggested. (Fall) 


*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Sickles, Swamy 
Equation Models (3) 
Economic models and simultaneous equation systems. Prerequisite: 
Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) 


*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Application of statistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, regres- 
sion, analysis of variance, and chi-square techniques used to analyze 
economic data. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall 
and spring) 


281-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Aho 
Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. Econ 
282: international finance. (Academic year) 

285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Grunwald 


Econ 285: development models, import substitution, and industrializa- 
tion; underemployment, inequality, and policies for employment and 


income redistribution. Econ 286: theory and performance in trade, | 

economic integration, planning for development; foreign aid, foreign 

investment, technology transfers. (Academic year) | 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report 
on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Spring) 
298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to Master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 
2 P è 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
F 
wrth Group 
Drie group economics courses are limited to graduate students and are 
Marily for doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires. 
305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Staff 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 


. - 
An , "m 
interdepartmental course offered by the Economics and Statistics Departments. 
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312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Staff 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 
313 Seminar: Ecenemic Theught (3) Hsieh 


Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 


315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 


Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analy- 
sis, risk and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 215-18. 


321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim 
Recent developments in monetary theory. 

341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 
Current problems in theory and policy. 

363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Staff 


Selected topics of current interest. 


*378 Seminar: Topics in Econemetrics (3) Swamy 
A research seminar covering current econometric literature and spe 

cial topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 
1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


: i , " 2 n 
Econ 379: American economic history. Econ 380: modern Europet 
economic history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group prep 
ration and consent of instructor. (Academic year) 


390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) staff 


"mi : i- 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Exam 
nation of recent contributions in this field. 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) staff 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) i 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) w 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

EDUCATION i 


Professors C.R. St. Cyr, M.E. Coleman, D. Sinick, R.E. Baker, M.N. Rashid 
R. Tillman, A. Marinaccio, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, M. Brenner, J.G Bo 
well, C.E. Vontress, R.J. Frankie, S. Kavruck (Visiting), M. McIntyre 

Professorial Lecturers W.W. Chase, A. Drexler, P.P. Muirhead, A.C. € 

Associate Professors D.A. Moore, L. Winkler, D. Linkowski (Chairmo 
E.P. Kulawiec, G.L. Horrworth, R.I. Peterson, G.D. Wiggs, S.R. Paratoi 
G.W. Smith, J.W. Fleck, M. Burns, J.C. Heddesheimer 


* An interdepartment 
t An interdepartment 


al course offered by the Economics and Statistics Departments. 
al course offered by the Economics and History Departments. 


| 
| 
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| 
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Associate Professorial Lecturer D. Iwamoto 

Assistant Professors C. Reeder (Research), J.A. Greenberg, L.A. Tsantis, 
G.A. Lofaro (Research) 
djunct Assistant Professor J. Noel 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Gates, M.R. Phelps, R.E. McNelis, 
W.N. Davis, B.S. Wine 

Instructors S.A.R. Hoth (Research), M. Gazvoda (Research) 

Lecturers C.S.]. Gage, M.F. Kelso 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
Master of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, 
and Doctor of Education are offered. by the School of Education (see pages A U 
101-27). f } 


Second Group 


Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school cur- 
"culum after substantial preparation in the teaching fields:concerned. Course 
Tequirements and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of 
Successful teachers studied; actual teaching content as found in current texts \ 
and courses of study reviewed. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: T 
duc 108, 123, and 131. Additional prerequisites are stated under each course. ! 


100 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) Staff | ! 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 


for credit. (Fall and spring) L 
101 Career Choices in Education and Allied Services (3) Horrworth } | 
Introduction to the wide variety of careers available in education and H ! 


allied services: early childhood through college, museum, rehabilita- 
tion, industry, publishing, community, recreation, tourism, and gov- 
ernment settings. Supervised three-hour visits to selected sites. 
(Fall and spring) 


102 Introduction to Human Development I (3) McIntyre 
Lectures and three-hour site visits. All aspects of development 
through the early childhood stage. Field experiences based on wide 
variety of child study techniques. (Fall and spring) n 


103 Introduction to Human Development II (3) McIntyre 
Lectures and three-hour fieldwork sessions. Development from middle ! 
childhood on. Cultural, familial, and societal influences highlighted. à 
Prerequisite: Educ 102. (Fall and spring) 3 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Horrworth i 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching proc- 
esses. Examination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of 


teaching and learning in behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork M 
sessions. Prerequisite: Educ 102, 103. (Fall and spring) i 
4 


is 
105 Society and the School (3) Boswell j^ 
(Formerly Educ 123) i 


Historical and social development of education, contemporary issues, 
cooperation of the school with other community agencies, functions 
of school personnel. (Fall and spring) 


-—— E 
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108 Human Development, Learning, and Horrworth, McIntyre 


Teaching (3) 
Lecture and three-hour fieldwork sessions. Principles of effective 
teaching based on an understanding of human development and the 


nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22 and, 29 or 112. (Fall and 
spring) 
110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworth 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities c 
tial to a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: EdU 
108 and 123, or teaching experience 


111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 
For seniors. Curriculum and methods of teaching in the elementary 
school: reading, children's literature, mathematics, science, language 
arts, social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teach- 
ing one and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 1 3. 


(Fall) 
112 Educational Measurement (3) staff 


Basic measurement techniques: selection, administration and € 
terpretation of standardized tests; test construction and statistica 
analysis of test results. (Fall and spring) 


113 Elementary School Art (3) Staff 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under 


graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and meth- 
ods: Material fee, $5. (Spring) 


115 Experimental Course (arr.) staff 
Courses being offered for the first or second time. Topics to be Ait 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cre@™ 
(Fall and spring) 


118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis staf 
and Instruction (3) i 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and ri 
proving classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalé 


(Fall and spring) 


121 International Experiences (1 to 6) suf 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall a? 
spring) 


EE : ^ ; T 
124 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) pronta 
Theory and practice inthe development of professional relationship 
teacher-child, teacher-parent, teacher-supervisor, utilizing interv! 
and other activities. 


128 Children's Literature (3) Mclnty 


. nd 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children lop- 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child deve 
ment. (Spring) 


jec 
131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell, Kulaw? 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques 
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initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work to 
be arranged. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fall) 


132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 153. (Fall and spring) 


133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student devel- 
opment experience (Burns): (3) higher education (Frankie); (4) mu- 
seum education (Brenner); (5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Boswell, Kulawiec, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 131. (Fall and sprirg) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Horrworth, Moore, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours in English. (Spring) 


137 Teaching Speech (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 
hours of social studies. (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 
hours of Art. Material fee, $5. (Spring) 

140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathematics 
through calculus. (Spring) 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawiec 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 
hours of science. (Spring) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Kulawiec 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours of one foreign language. (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 


Historical developments, philosophy, and objectives of nursery 
Schools, kindergartens, and day care centers; exploration of con- 
temporary programs and models with curriculum implications for 
Schools in the U.S. and abroad. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Fall) 


ee 
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152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McInty?? | 


> Hoq e 
Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, mathe 
matics, science, health, social studies, and creative arts. Admissio 
by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Education (3) 


153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre | 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family inter 
action, diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McInty!* | 
Child (3) A 

Interaction with community agencies for services and resource" 

physical facilities, including play activities and curriculum mater 

for the young. child. Admission by permission of instructo" / 

(Spring) 


id 
161 Human Development (3) Rashi 
ut W 


Consideration of human development and behavior througho disc 
rdi 


life span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant inte 
plinary research. (Fall and spring) 


162 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, winke 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical Y^ 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 
and spring) 


: t inkle! 
163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) win 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teach 


^ an 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall | 


spring) 


. . re 
171-72 Seminar: International Education (3-3) Moe 


t Re 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Sm 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindednessS: 
bassy resources utilized. 


: 1 jec 
173 Comparative Education (3) Kina 

A systematic investigation of the educational structure and prat r 
the wo 


of selected representative school systems throughout 


z : idy: 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study 


Third Group 


es 1 1 is equ 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is Prati” 
B 


site to all third-group courses in education. Adequate professional prepar s 


is prerequisite to all third-group courses in education except for those he in 
limited to students in the M.A.T. degree program. Undergraduate stuc "e: the 
their senior year may enroll c: 


k in third-group courses with permission 
instructor, 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be re 
credit. 


r 
peated fo 
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201-2 International Education (3-3) Moore 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 
bassy resources utilized. 


203-4 Comparative Educatien (3-3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study. 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) St. Cyr 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and 
issues, comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum de- 
velopment in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 
(Academic year) 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) St. Cyr 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and 
classroom teaching aids, with direct application to students' situa- 
tions. 


208 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the 
life span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisci- 
plinary research. (Fall and spring) 


209 Child Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Prac- 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
about. childhood. (Fall) 


210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. il 
Practical implications of research in disciplines contributing to 1 
knowledge about adolescence. (Spring) E 

212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Paratore, Smith, | 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) and Staff E 


Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on 
application and interpretation of data gathering techniques and de- 
scriptive statistics. 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) Boswell 


Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year) 


215 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
Courses being offered for the first or second time. Topics to be an- HE 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) n 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Kulawiec 


Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of edu- 
cation. Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape 
policies and offerings of the school. (Academic year) 
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219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) -— 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application 
teaching strategies. of elementary school teachers. (Spring) 
221 International Experiences (1 to 6) s 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic: (Fall an 


spring) 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood Colema? 
and Elementary School (3) 
Historical and psychological background; readiness, special ap 
proaches and skills. for beginning and elementary readers; evaluation 
of materials;, demonstrations of diagnostic. and instructional tech { 
niques. (Fall) 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Intermediate Colem#? 


and Secondary School (3) 
and a 
n 


Historical and psychological background; determining needs g 
veloping -skills for different content; evaluation of materials 
demonstrations of teaching techniques. (Fall) 


{ 

224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) Colem@® | 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional techniques for elemental 
school level; construction of informal tests; administration an Be 
terpretation of informal and standardized tests; study of mater 
and application of readability formulas. Prerequisite: at least 0 
previous course in reading. (Spring) 


226 Reading in Secondary School (3) Colems! 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for testing and deve 
oping efficient reading skills, including skills in content subje 
organizing and evaluating reading programs (Spring) 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Bake! 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most importa" 
problems facing. the contemporary American elementary sc 

(Fall) 

pake! 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) dies 


Current trends and research on reading, language arts, social stu 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. i 
Carr?! 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) ion? | 
cu , 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instru $ 
objectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordin 
school and community life (Summer) 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


poswel 


dures, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and $ | 


k 
233 Audiovisual Education (3) Koba | 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, 
of audiovisual materials; administrative problems in care, oper 
maintenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Materi? 
$7. (Spring) 


atio" 
1 fee 
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Staff 


234 Organization for Personalized Learning 
in the Open Classroom (3) 
Practical application of individualized instruction theories and meth- 
ods through design, development, implementation, and revision of 
elementary. and secondary level self-instructional packages. 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell 


Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 


(Fall) 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) Wiggs 


Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and 


implementation of self-instructional systems. 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) Wiggs 
Application of systems techniques to the development of an instruc- 
tional program. 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) Staff 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provi- 
sions for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


242 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Staff 


(Formerly Educ 271) 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching con- 
ditions. (Fall and spring) 

243 Human Relations in Education (3) Marinaccio 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among 
léarner, teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


245 School and Community (3) Marinaccio, Greenberg 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) 
Investigation of current. issues in urban education. 


Staff 

(Fall and 
spring) 

247 Vocational, Technical, and Occupational Education (3) Greenberg 
(Formerly Adult’ and Preprofessional Technical dnd.» Occupational 
Education) 

Development, current conce 


trends in vocational, technical, 
United States. 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
(Formerly Educ 272) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, 
and spring) 


249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) 


Individual, social, and cultural factors re 
habilitative methods in treating drug abusers; 
resources. (Spring) 


pts, agencies involved, problems and 
and occupational education in the 


Tillman 
and techniques. (Fall 
Reeder 


lated to “drug abuse. Re- 
use of community 


e a oe " 
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250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Reede 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis inter 
vention, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group 
counseling. (Fall) 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, winks 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical p 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fa 
and spring) 

252 Organization and Administration of Vontress 
Counseling Services (3) 
(Formerly Organization and Administration of Guidance Services) 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 
services. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

2 fel . : P : r 

253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkle 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. - 
velopment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equl¥ 
lent (Fall and spring) 

" jec 

254 The Middle School (3) Kulawie 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the esr 
the teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of 
school for the preadolescent. (Fall) 

255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiet 


Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosoph 
cal bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention 
contemporary problems and practices. (Academic year) 
= 1 I $ 
257 Career Development and Information (3) Sinick, Vontres 
. i A : 0 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world 


work; procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educ? 
tional, and occupational information (Fall and spring) 
r : z $ 
258 Theories and Techniques of Heddesheimer, Vontres 


Counseling (3) 


à Å ! l , n 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal coU 


seling. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling 
including Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) k 

259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary Flec 
School (3) 


(Formerly Secondary School Administration) 


» na inistr? 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of adminis! 
tion, including practices of modern schools. (Fall) 


e ys k 

260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Flec 

(Formerly Secondary School Supervision) " 

For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of moder 
supervisory concepts, including practices in schools. (Spring) 

: ^ i * 5 

261 Practicum in Counseling and Heddesheimer, Rashid, VontIe? 


Human Development (3) 
(Formerly Practicum in Counseling) 


ii : À ay D t els 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis 0n r | 
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tionship dynamics, analysis, recommendations and follow-up. Sepa- 
rate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258. (Fall and spring) 


262 Internship in Counseling and — Heddesheimer, Rashid, Vontress 
Human Development (3) 
(Formerly Internship: Counseling) 
Counseling experience under University and institutional supervision 
in a variety of settings. Separate sections offered for counseling 
majors and human development majors. Prerequisite: Educ 261. 
(Spring) 


263 Human Resource Development: Training Wiggs, Nadler 
and Education (3) 
Concepts and. purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human re- 
source development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, and 


development (Fall) 


264 Design of Training Programs in Nadler 
Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and. development programs for various client 
systems will be planned using critical events conc eptual model. Field 
work. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 


265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulawiec 
Contemporary view of the future through readings, discussion, simu- 
lation, games, and films. Impact of technology on humans and the 
environment. Future shock, alternative futures, overchoice. 


(Summer) 


*267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) 

For graduate students in education, speech and hearing, and psy- 
chology. Psycho-educational team participation, team diagnosis and 
analysis of case studies. Multidisciplinary understanding of philoso- 

phies of learning and treatment of symbolic malfunctioning. (Fall) 


268 Family Counseling (3) Winkler 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client 
affects it. Didactic presentations, role-playing, and work with simu- 
lated families (Summer) 


269-70 School Business Management (3-3) Fleck 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business 
management office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practi- 
cum in educational business management. (Academic year) 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching con- 


ditions. (Summer) 
273~ `> " d. 
73-74 Teacher Education (3-3) Boswell 
Educ 273: Pre-service teacher education. Educ 274: In-service teacher 
IT education. (Academic year) 
e 
n Interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of Education, Psychology, and Speech 


a 
s Tama, 


I 
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275 Seminar: School Finance (3) Fleck 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 
of financing. (Fall) 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Staff 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity 
media, public participation in policy-making (Spring) 


278 School Law (3) Fleck 


r 1 ilitieg Of 
Sources and scope of schoo! law; legal rights and responsibilities 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major } 


terest to the group. (Spring) 


279 Adult Education (3) Nadler, Wigs 


` . . i " ies 
Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agence 
involved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels— community 
through international. (Fall) 


Aor r , iggs 

280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) we 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-schot 
agencies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting and sc 
uling of adult programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Pr 
requisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Frankie, Greenberé 

: n 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends ! 
higher education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Marinaccio, Greenberg 
~ 1: l 1%: i I 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and un 
versities; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring 

E $ 

285 Student Activities (3) Bur? 
Procedures for working with college students on planning, budgetitt 
and securing policy approval for innovative campus programm 
(Spring) 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, PetersoP 


h „uper 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supe 
vision in the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Educ 223 and 224 oF zm 
or equivalent. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year) 

n ; = : n 

289 Organization and Administration of Peterso 
Reading Programs (3) 


ER i TER : > nd 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents a 


reading teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving 
the total reading program. (Fall and spring) 
290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterso 


dults 


For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or 4 ruc 


with: severe reading problems, planning and implementing ing ee 
tional programs. Admission by permission of instructor. Materia 
$10. (Spring) 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) cu 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization. 


f1:24: " . e i ion: 
present facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operat 
and maintenance problems. (Fall) 


jx ^————————————MÁÉ 
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293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) Staff 

Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
conferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith 


Research Procedures (3) 

Required of all candidates for masters' degrees in education. Analy- 
sis of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


297 Personnel Administration (3) Fleck 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educa- 
tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles responsibilities, and 


functions. 


709-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's theses. 
(Fall and spring) 


302 Quantitative Methods III: Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of 


instructor. (Fall and spring) 

303 Data Analysis (3) Linkowski 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dis- 
sertation-planning stage. (Fall) 

304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck 


Practical experience in supervision of instruction Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 


305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Paratore, Smith 


Research Design (3) 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and ap- 
plication of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or 


equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

310 Museum Studies (3) Hoth 
Study of museums' functions and their educational roles. 

311 Museum Audiences (3) Brenner 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy mu- 
seums. 

312 Internship in Museum Education (6) Hoth 


Full-time placement in education departments in area museums. 
Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington Uni- 
versity faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 
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316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social * 
Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, ‘ari 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elemen pi 


mate 


school social studies curriculum. Admission by permission of | 
structor. 

317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School st. Cyt 
Science (3 to 6) 


: : à " x alt 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, m 


: i | i : a 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective ee 
school science curriculum. Admission by permission of instrue 


t 

320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School st. CY 
Mathematics (3 to 6) m 

For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, p^ 


rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective Mum 
school mathematics curriculum. Admission by permission of in 
tor. (Spring) 


gt. Of! 


321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) 


me 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permissi? 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peters? 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Experience in à selec 
area of college teaching (Fall and spring) , 

323 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) peti 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school p 
tion directed by the University's faculty and school systems; ' 
gration of theory and practice (Fall and spring) 

staf 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) ook 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development gfe 5 
lege reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching technid of 
program planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 


equivalent, and permission of instructor. (Summer) el 
325 Curriculum Theory (3) a 
Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum bo ani 
Focus.on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design system 
evaluation. (Fall) r 
: : 1 nty 
330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) Mel sn 
Historical developments, philosophy and objectives of " com | 
schools, kindergartens and day care centers, exploration beu 
temporary programs and models with curriculum implicatio 
schools in the United States and abroad. (Fall) ty 
a In 
332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Mo he 


à ee arts, mat 
Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language ort | 
matics, science, health, social studies, and creative arts. 


t 
333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Mcla a 
Education (3) 


Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-chil 


d and a 


n 
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family. interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with para- 
professionals. (Spring) 


334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 
Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies for services and resources; 
physical facilities, including play activities and curriculum materials 
for the young child. (Spring) 


335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood pro- 
grams; seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood 
education and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

336 Practicum in Reading (3) Coleman, Peterson, and Staff 
Supervised experience in testing and teaching at the Reading Center. 
Approximately 120 class hours required. Laboratory fee, $10. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall.and spring) 


341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theo- 
retical basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at vari- 


ous levels—childhood through adulthood. (Fall) 

342 Language Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language development; role of language in the socialization 
process (Spring) 

343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 


Review and consideration of empirical research studies on selected 
topics in human development. Issues, instrumentation and research 
needs in respect to each topic discussed. Admission by permission 


of the instructor. (Spring) 

353 Counseling Older Persons (3) Sinick 
Special considerations and counseling emphases on second careers, 
retirement adjustments, death and dying. (Spring) 

354 Cross-cultural Counseling (3) Vontress 


(Formerly Counseling of Minority Groups) 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different clients. 
Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheimer, Reeder, Winkler 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. (Fall) 


356 Guidance and the Disciplines (3) Staff 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations of guidance 
through the disciplines of psychology. sociology, economics, anthro- 
pology, and philosophy. 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and 


Spring) 


m a Um à ————— 
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358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress, Reedet 

Heddesheimer, Linkows™i 

Critical analysis: and evaluation of leading counseling theories p 

consideration of their implications for practice. Intended -for Edu 

tion Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whos 
area of concentration is counseling. Admission by permission 0 


structor. (Fall) { 

j page $ inick 

361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) - 
Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic. and trauma” | 


permission. of instructor. (Fall) 
362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Lofaro, Sinit 


T ` i er 
Test and non-test methods of furthering client and counselor U? 


standing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131. (Spring) 

" aiik " i „ski: 

363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) EX 
0 

- : t$ 

Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self conde 
and motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. 


disorders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall) | 


365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) Lofaro, Reed? 
I Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminat 
H cluding history, philosophy, and introduction to practice. Educ ^ 
lè- concurrent seminar including job analysis, placement, and follow- 
| Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
| 
| 
| 


f 
% 367-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6-6) Lofaro, Re 
ovi 


Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar pr 


(Academic year) 


T integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 3 | 

; ; ; iik . 74 

f: 369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) n 

] Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethica | 
sues. Prerequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 

$ 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) Burns, phelp 


, Xv > $ $ 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitude ith 
the contemporary college student; college students’ interaction 1) 
their environment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


. > . L * eft 
371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) Green 
General principles, methods, techniques and experimental meal 
tional media for teaching at the college and university level. 
Li Li ei 
372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Green? | 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching gy, 

requisite: Educ 371. Admission “by permission of inst 

f (Spring) 

He e| 
Im. 373 The Community-Junior College (3) Greer 
a | The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, foci 


colleges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, Fall) 
legal concerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. 
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374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 


Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 
375 Foundations of a College Student Development Burns 


Program (3) 
College student development as an integral part of higher education 
programs. (Fall) 


376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) Burns 
Principles and procedures of student development programs with 
campus groups; campus group activities and development of student 
leadership. (Spring) 


377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
Supervised practical experience in college student. development pro- 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to 
students' professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadler 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education 
and human resource development. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. (Fall-and spring) 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) Drexler 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstruc- 
tured group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and 
practice, Admission by permission of department, prior to registra- 
tion. (Fall and spring) 


381 Adult Learning (3) Wiggs 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learn- 
ing transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical 


and social environment in adult education situations. (Fall and 
spring) 
382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) Nadler 


Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing 
action-oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. 
(Spring) 

383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Wiggs 
Developers (3) 

Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for the 
human resource development specialist and others in various occu- 
pational settings. 

384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs 
Measurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in school 
and nonschool agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary 
organizations, and community. 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) Frankie 


Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in 
higher education. 
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386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) We 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends d 4 
fields of adult education and human resource development, Adm 
sion by permission of instructor. (Spring) | 

387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) suf 


"n , t of. 
Program administration, staff recruitment and development, fiscal OP 


erations, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relatio 
(Fall) 


»il 
388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Marina 
Limited to advanced doctoral students in education. Analysis 5 
selected hypothetical cases related to essential administrative " 
tions of colleges and universities. Admission by permission of 
structor. 


| 
| 


2 : jene let) 
389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource Nad 
Development (3) ual 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behav 
and dilemmas using theory and field experience for individus il 
organizational development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280; or apP 


of instructor. (Fall) 
fiia ^ i? 
390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Fra? al 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related pe 
ministration, students, faculty, and academic program. (Spr 
oe : et 
391 College and University Curriculum (3) Green 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evalua 
and trends in the higher education curriculum. (Spring) " 
i 
392 Financing Higher Education (3) p | 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; side 
program budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Fa Kit 
393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) a 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports à 
ferences. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
A 2 inat 
394 College and University Governance (3) Marin? 


jo 
Maas =p i atio 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and rel 


ships in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) P 
395 Problems and Practices in Educational Marin? 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 


Application of principles and practices concerned with chan 
evaluation of educational administration. 


: "m. 
396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Marin? i 


. . ^ M ; 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the Uu: cti* 


and the cooperating institution. to integrate theory an 
(Fall and spring) 


p” 


397 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) 


. : Í 4 It : 
Service in a school situation directed by the University 5 fac o 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. 
spring) 
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398 Internship: Secondary Administration (3 to 6) Fleck 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. (Fall and 
spring) 

399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Fleck 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to the 
public schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized 
regional practitioners 


Ourth Group 


Master’s degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth- 
^ courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or 
eee master's degree students with approval of instructor. Study is indi- 
m ly planned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject 

to attain an advanced level of competence and to meet identified profes- 
mal needs or field requirements. 

âch of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may be 

"ated for credit. 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Boswell 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Kulawiec 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiec 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadler 
422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinaccio 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinaccio 
424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burns 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Baker 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Nadler 
429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) Fleck 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Fleck 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Fleck 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) St. Cyr 
143 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) Staff 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Paratore, Smith 
446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) Peterson 
190 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3) Staff 


Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Eee 


| 
| 
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sul 


an ap 
advisot 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of 
proved doctoral dissertation under the direction of major 
and dissertation committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 
| 
EDUCATION POLICY—GRADUATE STUDY — 


( 
| 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION POLICY | 
| 


Lengermann, M.N. Rashid, C.T. Stewart, Jr. 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental ^ | 
gram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of educa 
policy. The program is directed by a committee whose members are draw d 
the School of Education and from the Departments of Economics, Polit! 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Statistics. st 

The scope of the program is policy research and analysis as it relate 
education, broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue 
continue academic careers or careers in policy-making positions. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. Candid 
complete four fields of study, one of which must be education policy 8 
Each candidate is to develop a concentration within one academic disci 


C.J. Lange (Chairman), S.K. Bailey, A.D. Kirsch, H.L. LeBlanc, 3 


ates mus 
analys 
pline 


; Y b eds taf 

201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) EC 

Review of literature relating to current education policy issues vali 
emphasis on use of research and analysis in formulating and € 


ating policy. 
stall 
Intensive investigation of special topics in education policy: | 
ae a ta 
290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) $ 
Supervised study and field work in selected policy areas. | 


222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) 


ENGLISH 


Reesing, Jr. (Chairman), E.R. Weismiller, R.N. Ganz, Jr. 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick 

Associate Professors M.H. McClanahan, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., R.C. R 
J-A. Quitslund, J.A.A. Plotz, J.H. Maddox r 

Assistant Professors C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Cartel 
Paster, D. McAleavey, J.R. Schneider, O.A. Seavey un? 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C.H. Greer, V.H. Beard, L.S. Pena, R.D. Yg 
A.M. Zwick, F.C, Reid inbets | 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.F. Green, R.P. Rhinehart, C. Stein 

Instructor C. Walker ulli | 

Lecturers B.L.H. Sterman, M.A. Strom, J.M.G. Wuckovich, C.L. MacM 6 
M. Morrison, K.A. Baskin, M.V.W. Dow, A.C. Shadell, C.T. Bade | 
Beckjord, J. Greene, C. Hartman 

Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing M. Hacker | 


: : F 
Professors C.D, Linton, R.H. Moore, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jt | 
E 


G 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in American literature or English Literature 
tld-of-study or departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
l The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students should 
nsult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
® requirements for meaningful initiation into the social studies and the natu- 
ll and mathematical sciences.) 

2 Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72 or 191-92. 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) as appropriate, 3-12 semester hours, 
t Waiver of level 4, of a foreign language (classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
tench, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish); (b) six semester hours of philoso- 
Ry and/or religion; (c) six semester hours of history (English, American, 
"IIobean, or world). 

4. Required for the major: 

(a) Field-of-Study major—a major examination must be passed in either 
Merican or English literature at the end of the senior year. Although no set 
attern of courses is prescribed, students are expected to engage themselves 
ith writers and works from the whole chronological span of American litera- 
le or English literature. Proseminars in American Literature, Engl 199-200, 
ld in English Literature, Engl 195-96, assist. students in their preparation for 
he Major examination. Students who wish to be candidates for graduation 
nth Special Honors in either American or English literature must be in the 

-Of-study major. 

) Departmental major—30 semester hours of second-group courses offering 
perience with several approaches to literature which, together, make a disci- 
Mine of literary study, distributed as follows: 

Merican literature majors—Engl 120; 21 semester hours of American litera- 


' courses, including Engl 161-62; six semester hours of English literature 
Uses, 


English literature majors—Engl 120, 193-94; three semester hours of American 
“fature; and 18 additional hours of courses offered by the Department of 
‘lish of w hich at least 15 hours must be in English literature. 


yf taster of Arts in the field of American literature Prerequisite: the degree 
ba Celor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semester 
$ in English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. 
€quired: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including (1) 24 semester 
urs of coursework planned in consultation with the advisor on the basis of 
e Student's undergraduate preparation, including a minimum of six semester 
its in English literature; (2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination; 
i a master's thesis (six semester hours) written on an approved topic under 
ly , rection of the instructor in whose field the major portion of the material 
' Or, with the approval of the department advisor, 12 additional semester 
ts in lieu of thesis. 


y Master of Arts in the field of English literature—Prerequisite: the degree of 


Pw. elor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or American litera- 

toph ons 24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above the 
more level. 

honna red: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including (1) 24 semester 

Mast of coursework, planned in consultation with the advisor; (2) a written 

hou er's Comprehensive Examination; and (3) a master's thesis (six semester 


Whow! Written on an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in 
1 aq eld the material falls, or, with the approval of the department advisor, 
Iti 


Onal semester hours in lieu of thesis. 


0 š . . b 
fra] ctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature—Required: the gen- 
quirements, pages 89-91, 97-99; high-level proficiency in.an appropri- 


—— m a e u an ar 
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ate foreign language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the six 
following fields, one of which must be English literature: (1) Early America? 
literature—to 1815, (2) American fiction, (3) American poetry, (4) America? 
Romanticism, (5) American realism, (6) English literature—one of the first sever 
fields listed below under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English liters 
ture.” Each student plans a program in consultation with a departmental com 
mittee. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English literature—Required: the generi 
requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99; high-level proficiency in an approprié 
foreign language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the elg 
following fields: 1) beginnings to 1500, linguistics, and history of the language’ 
(2) 1500-1660; (3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to present; (6) drama, A 
cluding Shakespeare; (7) criticism; (8) American literature—one of the firs! five 
fields listed above under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American litert 
ture." Each student plans a program in consultation with a departmental com 
mittee. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English Prerequisit® 
the education curriculum, pages 111-12 

Required: the English option ànd the professional courses listed on pa 
115-16. 


ge 


"est scores 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement T ted in 


suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tesi 
vocabulary, reading, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skit il 
fore placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores or writing , 
indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive Engl 10; those w 
scores indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive 
Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. ned 
The admission of international students to any English course is determi? 
by.the English Placement Test for Foreign Students. Students should apply 
the office of English for International Students to take this test (see page 27). " 
Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other wei 
in English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or er 
permission of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-8" 
courses in English except Engl 115, 161-62, and 191-92. 


nos? 
poth 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


First Group 


| | ini and Si 
1 English for International Students (0) Bozzini and d 
| 10 
Elementary grammar, reading, vocabulary, and conversation. wo 
meets 10 class hours and five monitored laboratory hours Po raton 
Further laboratory work encouraged. Fees: tuition, $525; labo 
fee, $17.50. 


. . ini sts 
2 English for International Students (0) Bozzini and jo 
versa 
Lower intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary, and convert ef 
Course meets 10 class hours and three monitored laboratory be $525 
week. Further laboratory work encouraged. Fees; tuition 
laboratory fee, $17.50. 


= a = 3 ew 
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3 English for International Students (3) Bozzini and Staff 
Intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary, and conversation. Course 
meets 10 class hours and three monitored laboratory hours per week. 
Further laboratory work encouraged. Fees: tuition, $525; laboratory 
fee, $17.50. 


4 English for International Students (3) Bozzini and Staff 
Higher intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary review, and con- 
versation; for international students not yet ready for extended 
training in composition. Course meets 10 class hours and three moni- 
tored laboratory hours per week. Further laboratory work en- 
couraged. Fees: tuition charged for five semester hours—$525, plus 
laboratory fee, $17.50. 

5 English Composition for International Bozzini and Staff 
Students (3) 

Extended writing practice for international students showing high 
degree of proficiency in use of English. Development of writing 
skills; study of expository techniques and library research methods. 
Course meets four hours per week. Students completing Engl 5 with 
a grade of A or B will receive academic credit for the course and 
may enroll in Engl 11 or 12 to fulfill the Columbian College under- 
graduate requirement in English. Fees: tuition, $315; special fee, $25. 
7 English Composition for International Bozzini and Staff 
Students (3) 

A more advanced composition course, following English 5, for under- 
graduates not yet ready to take Engl 11 or 12 and for graduate stu- 
dents in need of further writing practice. The course requires weekly 
reading and writing assignments and a research paper, Students are 
expected to be familiar with expository techniques and library re- 
search methods taught in Engl 5. The course meets four hours per 
week. Fees: tuition, $315; special fee, $25. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


9 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 
Communication (3) 

Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately 
prepared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in 
basic structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered 
in Engl 10. In addition a noncredit reading course, given by the 
Reading Center, is required for students whose test scores show a 
reading deficiency. Engl 9 meets five hours per week and carries 
three semester hours of credit; the reading course meets an additional 
three hours a week for a maximum of 10 weeks. Fees: tuition, $315; 


special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 
Claeyssens and Staff 


10 English Composition: Language as 
Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhe- 


= 
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torical complexities of unity, development, organization, and E 
herence, by analysis of selected current prose; library research pI? | 
cedyre. (Fall and spring) 
11 English Composition: Language and the Claeyssens and suf 


Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; © x 
phasis on the. rhetorical complexities of the sentence and dictio 
and on logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the n 
of language and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 0T 


em 


| | it fot | 
Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit 
Engl 12. (Fall and spring) 
: i ; af 
12 English Composition: Language in Claeyssens and St 
Literature (3) ‘ques 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative tech ol 
through critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexe 
stylistics in the sentence and diction, and on logical thought, A 
study of literary genres, and of the use, of language in litera 42 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Eng 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11. (Fall and spring) 
i 
i Second Group 
I A s off | 
à 101 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan, wo 
[1 Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on stud 
9 needs; particular attention may be given to problems in the "I and | 
i | of graduate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. (Fa | 
Hh] spring) 
M ; EE vey | 
P 102 Narrative Writing (3) McAML 
Is Techniques of narrative. writing; class criticism of student wri ply 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11: or 12; consent of instructor. To or oD 
n for the instructor's consent a student should, before registr? | 
$ submit a writing sample. (Fall) 
a «- vey 
103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Mc AM | 
1 Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor. To apply for the ins ins 
tor's consent a student should, before registration, submit 4 T 
sample. (Spring) | 
$ = en 
H 105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeys* ply 
i Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. To ation 
for the instructor's consent a student should, before regist" 
submit a writing sample. | 
"e : ens 
107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) ciora he 
| iei . ; 10 
i Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. To apply pmit ? | 
IB instructor's consent a student should, before registration, su 
1. writing sample. | 
E | 108 Advanced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) McAl app | 
2 Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12: consent of instructor. To ub 


> n i L $ 
| for the instructor's consent a student should, before registration 
mit a writing sample. (Fall) | 
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INGLISH LITERATURE 


list Group 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Quitslund and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical 
context; discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various 
types and forms of imaginative literature. (Academic year) 


61-62 Comedy and Tragedy (3-3) Staff 
Modes of comedy and tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic 
verse, and prose fiction in literatures from ancient to modern times. 
Engl 61: comedy—Chaucer to Borges. Engl 62: tragedy—Book of Job 
to Beckett. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Fall) 


112 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring) 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 


Development of the English language in a historical treatment of 
English grammar. 


116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Allee 


Celtic and Norse. 


117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) Weismiller 
Traditional and modern poetry; emphasis on the ordering of lan- 
guage by which poetry brings into being patterns of thought and 
feeling which release meaning. 


120 Practical Criticism (3) Plotz 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; intro- 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and 


drama. (Fall and spring) 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) Plotz 
Works of major critics; consideration of ways in which literature is 


analyzed, classified, judged, and justified; Aristotle, Longinus, Dryden, 
Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, Arnold, Eliot, Richards, Frye. 


125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quitslund 
127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill 


Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: his- 
tories and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) 


Quitslund 


129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) 


Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. 


130 Milton (3) Reesing 


(Fall) 


We to 
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131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfi 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Eng 
132: 1740-1780. 


133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plot: 
Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley: 
Keats. (Academic year) 

135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 


Engl 135: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold;:Dickens; Carlyle, n 
Engl 136: George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, Hardy, 


kins, Wilde, Pater. (Academic year) 

137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) Lint 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: dram 
and the novel. (Academic year) 

145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Maddox, Plot 


` i re 
Engl 145: The novel and the birth of modernism. Engl 146: Literatu 


of World War I—Owen, Sassoon, Ford, Rosenberg, and others. Ea 
course may be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
A " " o ; à er 
147-48 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Quitslund, P: 
Engl 147: Mythology in English Literature—study of works illustrat 
the various kinds and fünctions of myths. Engl 148: Modern Europ a) 
drama. Each course may be repeated for credit. (Academic ye 
151 19th Century British Poetry (3) staf 
Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 
: x 
153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddo 


Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century: 
(Academic year) 
r 
155-56 The English Drama (3-3) ec 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical surv 
1660 to present. 
157 20th Century Drama (3) goth 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 
century. 


158 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) af 
191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) Plotz and St jn 


Selécted major works in various genres, read in translation aor? 
entirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient-to mo ce 
times. Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and roman 
prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and SOP) 


I initis 
mores. May be taken to satisfy the requirement for meaningful in 
tion into the humanities. (Academic year) 

L . ing 

193-94 History of English Literature (3-3) Ree 


(Academic year) 


E «selund 
195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Quitslu 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and CO 


ncen 


| 
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basic to the English literary tradition, which draw connections be- 
tween diverse works from the Old English period to recent times. 


(Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their 
senior year. (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 


Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the 


field-of-study major in English literature. (Fall and.spring) 
ird Group 

212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 

213 Old English (3) Allee 
Old English grammar and readings. 

214 Beowulf (3) Allee 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent 

217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) Weismiller 

218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weismiller 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 


(Fall) 
223-24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3-3) Plotz 
225-26 Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 
(Engl 226—spring) 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) Paster 
(Engl 228—spring) 
229 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
(Academic year) 
733-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
(Engl 233— fall) 
735-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
237- ti à; > i 
37-38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
253- y d 
53-54 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
, (Engl 254— spring) 
55-56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Highfill 


storation and 18th 


Engl 256: Seminar in drama and theater of the Re 


Or -nar 


MÀ 
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T 
century, held among the Folger Library collections. A Folger Instit 
Seminar. 
; f 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Sta 


| 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Ré 
sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central com 
on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enro " 
in one of thé™Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folg 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 309. Students wishing to reg 


for these courses should consult the chairman of the English Department. 


ister 


ff 
301-308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Ste 
Topics will be announced. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staf 


ndi i : ; eral 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge" 


examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) - 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 


à; alil d af 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) | McClanahan and zd 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. 
72: From the Civil War to present. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


tz 
120 Practical Criticism (3) i 


i . intro” | 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature: 


: 1 a 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction 
drama. (Fall and spring) 


m | en 
161-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) Seavey, 9t 


: à ition 
Same as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural trad 


as shown by outstanding writers (Academic year) 


, yA 
163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) e 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements- goth 
163: From beginnings through the 19th century, Engl 164: De 
century. (Engl 163— fall) 


* ps 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Combs, Claeys 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Eng 5 
From beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: Since 1930. (Academic Y 
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Sten, Maddox 


of significant novels. Engl 167: From 
Engl 168: The. 20th century. 


167-68 The American Novel (3-3) 
Historical and critical study 
beginnings through the 19th century. 
(Academic year) 


170 The American Short Story (3) 


Historical development of the American short story. (Fall) 


Sten 


171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) Staff 
173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) McAleavey, Schneider 
Engl 173: Pound and his predecessors Browning, Ruskin, Pater, 
Wilde, and others. Engl 174: Images of the South—Southern charac- 
ter, manners, and traditions as portrayed by Jefferson, Simms, Stowe, 
B. T. Washington, Faulkner, Wright, and others. Each course may be 
repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
175-76 Special Topics in American Claeyssens, McAleavey 
Literature (3—3) 
Engl 175: Biography as literature. Engl 176: Fictions per se—a study 
of fabulist prose fiction, focusing on storytelling, fabrication, and 
make-believe; readings. from Poe, Kafka, Borges, Coover, Wildman, 
Pynchon, Katz, Barthelme, Marquez, Cortazar. Each course may be 
repeated for credit. (Academic year) 


181-82 TBA TBA 
Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated 
for credit. (Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 


Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their 
senior year. (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in 
the field-of-study major in American literature. (Fall and spring) 

Sten 


199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3-3) 
Readings, con- 


For field-of-study majors in American literature. 


ferences, and group discussions. (Academic year) 


Thirg Group 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 


(Fall) 
263-64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, McAleavey 
(Academic year) 
Maddox 


207-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) 
Research and critical reading: fiction € 
(Engl 267—fall) 


nd the criticism of fiction. 


—Ó M 
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281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) Seavey 
(Academic year) 


283-84 Studies in American Romanticism (3-3) Broderick 
| Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thoreau 
and the Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literary 
achievement. (Engl 283— spring) 


285-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3—3) Schneider 
Realism in America. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) s 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 

| examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


r 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


“ss 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


H. Merchant (Chairman), O. Bergmann, S.W. Burks, R.S. French, LI. Glick 
R.W. Kenny, R.C. Lindholm, W.E. Schmidt 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental ee 
grams in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Af 
or Bachelor of Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor al 
Arts is designed for the student whose orientation is essentially poli 
or social and who expects to enter law, politics, urban planning or t tal 
areas for the purpose of altering society's responses to environmen 
problems. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science i$ j 
signed for the student with well-developed interests in science who sorm 
professional identification as a field or laboratory worker in the enviro 
mental sciences. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Environmental Studies (Departmental)—1™* 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80—86. 

2. Prerequisite course 
with departmental per 
their program): 
| (a) Mathematics and/or Statistics nine semester hours selecte 

t Math 31, 32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 110, 118, 198. pi$c 
(b) Natural Sciences—six to eight semester hours selected from 
11-12; Chem 11-12; Geol 1 2; or Phys 1, 2. 


$ 
e .od course 
s (qualified students may substitute advanced d 
mission, in order to include more elective cour 


d from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
f 
| 
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(c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from: Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
0g 51, 52; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 
3, Required courses in the major (48 semester hours): 

(a) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). 

(b) eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
115, 118, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 185, 
208, 210, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151 52, 153—54;' Geol 5, 125, 128, 141, 
M7, 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. 

(c) 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departments in the 
bllowing—Anth 151, 152, 170, 186, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 136, 157, 158, 161, 
E 237; Geog 127, 132, 135, 140, 142, 144; PSc 103, 104, 108, 125, 146, 151, 155, 196; 
Syc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181. 

(d) Envr 151-52 (six semester hours). 


Bachelor of Science with a major in Environmental Studies (Departmental)— 

€ following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements às stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses 
With departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their 
Program): 

(a) Mathematics and/or Statistics—nine semester hours selected from 

ath 31, 32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 110, 118, 198. 

Ch (b) Natural Sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; 
em 11-12: Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be 

selected, 

Qe (c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 

0g 51, 52; PSc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 

3. Required courses for the major (48 semester hours): 

(a) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). 
its (b) 20 semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
208, 118, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 185, 
lur 210, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151—52, 153-54; Geol 5, 125, 128, 141, 
» 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27 28. 
101 (c) 18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 170, 186, 263, 267; Econ 
104 102, 136, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 127, 132, 135, 140, 142, 144; PSc 103, 
157 a 125. 146, 151, 155, 196; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 
(d) Envr 151-52 (six semester hours). 
Wt e science and social studies courses listed under 3(b) and.3(c) above must 
aken in not more than three departments. 

tle choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
of Ean degree programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean 
me Olumbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environ- 

ntal Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College 

Mr and Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses 
aay, be taken. The following may be of interest to the environmental studies 

Jor: BAd 101; 171, 172, 173, 174, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152; U&RP 153, 
Nos The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the 
lake of the School of Government and Business Administration is necessary to 

graduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School. 


151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) Staff 
Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and 
discussion of contemporary environmental problems. 


* See 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES* 


Professor C.C. Mondale 

Associate Professor R.S. French (Director) 
Assistant Professor M. Kernan (Visiting) 
Lecturer G.H. Williams 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
First Group 
4 Politics and Values (3) taf 


A freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be housed. m 
Thurston Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implic 

in selected political issues involving federal policy and legislation: 
Concurrent registration in a special section of PSc 3 required. 

dents registering for Hum 4 in the fall semester will be requirec, s 
register for Hum 6 in the spring semester. Admission by permissio 

| of instructor. (Fall) 


6 Politics and Values (3) 


(Formerly Contemporary Political Imagination) 


d to 


J j ion 
|. Continuation of Hum 4. Concurrent registration in a special sectio 
| of PSc 2 required. Prerequisite: Hum 4. (Spring) 

M 


+26 Environmental Issues (3) French, Langran, schiff 


4 An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population 
i question, pollution and human health, urban environmental n" 
lems, issues of economic growth and development, technology ® 

| E public policy, (Spring) 


M 37 Computers and Society (3) Ireland 


Introduction to history and nature of the computers, to their om 

$ temporary uses and to ethical and social issues related to the 

| development (e.g. artificial intelligence; dangers to privacy a 
freedom). Instruction in elementary programming. (Spring) 


40 Washington, D.C.: Culture French and Interdisciplinary Team 
and Politics (3) 


i : : ` , ns 
An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen and tra 


fer students. Major facets of metropolitan life, past and presen" 
analyzed by faculty, students, and community leaders. (Fall) 


ss " n 
ir 51-52 Individuality and Community (3-3) Mondale, Popia 
id Examination of contemporary patterns of coming-of-age and wo 
1 munity, and of value issues involved in electing among them. t° 


field: 


the classroom in preparation for second semester based in the 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


| 

Lb ` n 
D 72 Language of Cinema (3) Ke 
| i Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the comp 


| | * Administered b 
f | t Offered jointly 
| Sciences and Geo: 


y the Division of Experimental Programs. 


iologio#! 
0 
by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Departments of pere 
graphy and Regional Science. 


| 
I 

b , in 
| taught by a humanist and a social scientist. First semester based 
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nents of film structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, 
dialogue and mise-en-scéne. Class work includes re@ing, visual com- 
munication exercises and a final project. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


91-92 The Creative Process (3-3) Claeyssens and Interdisciplinary Team 
The process of invention in the arts. Professors of drama, dance, film, 
art and English participate. Examination of documents in which 
artists in all fields discuss work in process. Exchange with practicing 
artists through visits to rehearsal and studios and through discus- 
sion with visiting artists and critics. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


101-2 Supervised Field-Study (6—6) French 
Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juniors 
and seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite to 
Hum 102: Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 


171-72 The Legal Process (3-3) Nash,* Williams 
The function which law plays in society and the nature of the legal 
process. Examination of the societal assumptions and values that 
mold the law. Emphasis upon institutions that make up the law—the 
courts, administrative agencies, legislative bodies, and executive 
agencies. Open only to juniors and seniors by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Academic year) 


174 Science and Values (1 or 3) Schmidt, Parke 


Study of the effects of scientific knowledge and technology on social 
institutions and the image of man, of the question of ethic and 
morality in science, and of the science of values. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 


SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
See Service-Learning Program. 
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Professors T.P. Perros, A.H. Desmond, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., 
b O'Rear (Chairman) 
A Jessorial Lecturer D.A. Crown 

—- Professor C.G. McWright 

9ciate Professor E.S. Sirulnik (Visiting) 

‘Sociate Professorial Lecturers R. Brunelle, D.D. Garner, J.T. Smith, R. 
Asp ten, J.T. Wieseman, G.M. Saiger 

t Stant Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 

Sistant Professorial Lecturers K.E. Melson, J.D. Kogan, R.S. Bennett, 
~l Labowitz, C. Smiley à 


Em 
Ph Clarke Nash, Jr. is Professor of Law in the University's National Law Center. 


| 
| 
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| 


: > e " , ate degree 
Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's or a graduate deg 


from an accredited institution of higher learning and academic or profession 
experience in the behavioral, biological or physical sciences, law, medicine ™ | 
law enforcement E. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. For students not electing = | 
thesis, 36 semester hours of coursework are required; for students electing 
thesis, 30 semester hours of coursework, plus a thesis (equivalent to e 
semester hours), are required. ForS 220 is required of all students; ForS 224 : 
required of students who do not have a LL.B. or J.D. degree. The following an 
also required: (1) at least nine hours in the forensic physical sciences selecie 
from ForS 201, 202, 203, and 204; (2) at least six hours in forensic medios. 
selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, and 269; (3) at least six hours in law and t f 
administration of justice from ForS 225, 227, 228, and 251; (4) the remaining e 
mester hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor so that each pre: 
gram of study includes at least 21 hours selected from the forensic physici 
sciences, forensic medicine, the physical and natural sciences (including peo 
medical sciences), and research or a thesis. Other coursework may be select 
from the behavioral sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences 
is strongly recommended that students participate in the internship progres 
All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Exam? 
tion. There is no tool requirement. te 
Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's or gradus 
degree in the biological or physical sciences from an accredited college 
university. tudy 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of $ ix 
consists of 30 semester hours of coursework, plus a thesis (equivalent to S 
semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be developed to rA 
the career objectives of each student. Each such program of study must inclu 
ForS 251. All candidates must also participate in the departmental sem? 
each semester. The remaining semester hours must be selected from appro" 
courses in the forensic sciences, biological and physical sciences, managem™ y- 
science, law, or basic medical sciences. It is strongly recommended that y^ 
dents participate in the internship program. All candidates are required to P. 
a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requireme " 
Master of Arts in Special Studies- -Prerequisite: a bachelor's or gradua 
degree from an accredited college or university. udy 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of st he 
consists of 36 semester hours of approved coursework drawing upon sy 
forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and Pad 
chology. ForS 220, 224, 225, 228, 254, 265, 266, Soc 258, 261, 263, PAd ee 
Mgt 201 are recommended. All candidates are required to pass a WM 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


rensi¢ 


The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Fo un 


Sciences and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course * d 
from the School of Government and Business Administration, from the Nat ite 
Law Center, from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and gradu of 
coursework in the behavioral, biological and physical science departme? "i 
the University. Students work closely with their advisors in setting up 8 


gram that meets their interests, needs, and background knowledge. The Depa 
ment of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute d 
in a program of mutual exchange among students, courses ces 
or further information, contact the Department of Forensic Scien 


s 
201 Forensic Serology (3) Garner, Lappi 
Fundamental analysis of blood and other biological materials. Spec 


Pathology 
facilities. F 


—————————— '''———— —Ó 
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rology—from presump- 


procedures and techniques used in forensic se 
Laboratory exercises. 


tive tests to blood enzyme classifications. 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Perros, Rowe 
ation of various instrumental methods to the 


Principles and applic 
examination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and 
spectrophometric techniques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory ex- 


ercises 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Crown, Brunelle 
and handprinting, duplicating 
analysis; studies of paper 
Laboratory ex- 


Theory and principles of handwriting 
paper manufacture and fiber 


processes, 
of examining questioned documents. 


and methods 
ercises. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Brunelle, Rowe 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, tire 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Saiger, Smith 


o the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric 
al disorders. Consideration 
and cross-examination in 


Introduction t 
treatment, and the nomenclature of ment 


of expert testimony, direct examination, 
hospitalization and criminal cases. 


220 Introduction to Forensic Science (3) Lappas, O'Rear, Rowe 


(Formerly The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal 


Lawyer) 

y of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and prepara- 
tion of expert witnesses and their court roles in criminal and civil 
ioning of the forensic laboratory. 


Survey 


cases; operation and funct 


224 Introduction to Starrs, Golten, Bennett, Wieseman 


Criminal Law (3) 
(Formerly Introduction. to Criminal Law, 


Legal Methods) 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, 
of evidence, examination of witnesses, 


Procedure, Evidence, and 


preparation and presenta- 


tion and methods of legal 


research. 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) Kogan, Labowitz 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evi- 
dence. Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and 
seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


(Spring) 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hear- 


iscovery, plea bargaining, publicity, 
:quisite: ForS 224. 


Staff 


Decision to arrest, 
ing, right to a speedy trial, d 
post-conviction procedures. Prer« 


Staff 


advanced problems in the 
asis on the role and profes- 
nse counsel and on de- 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 
Consideration and analysis of selected 
of criminal justice. Emph 
s of prosecutor and defe 
aw. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


administration 
sional responsibilitie 
velopmental trends in the | 


ao mene we 
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250 Multidisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) suf 
tio 
the 
evi- 


Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualifica 
as an expert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on 
jury, admissibility of evidence, class evidence vs individualized 
dence, and search and seizure. 


251 Moot Court (3) Koga? 


Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross 
examined by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom 
setting. Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lectures On dis 
covery, admissibility of scientific evidence, chain of custody, use 0 
notes, etc. 


Qui. y grau f 
254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) Sta 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law 
: " ss T n 
260 Introduction to Forensic Medicine (3) Thompso 
- r 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on unde 


s : »aths 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected dea i 
encountered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair a 
relates to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart rela 


amo!” 

to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemo 
rhagic lesions following trauma. 

: ; n 

261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) Thompso 


Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal we 
tions, sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accide 
deaths, and trauma. 


ET Real 
265 The Illicit Use of Drugs (3) Lappas, O pe 
: $ : 1 : he er 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological charac 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturate, st 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp: 
degree candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


. i d 
266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) one 


l 
EH a Agus. \s WD , : : vera 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate Se 


disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences be 
psychology. 
Li . . taf 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) : of 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and en 
equipment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and ce 
misconceptions. Laboratory fee, $25. 
* . as 
269 Forensic Toxicology (3) O'Rear, LaPP 


E TE rin 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological í 
ciples of forensic toxicology. 


"ut , f 

270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) s y 
pP . > p 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and stun ical 
activity relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex che? its 


; Zt i . n 
events that take place between administration of a drug 
action on the user, with emphasis on drugs of abuse. 


as 
271 Advanced Forensic Serology (3) Garner, i 
Advanced techniques in forensic serology and enzymology: ay 


| 


| 
| 
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on practical laboratory examinations and classifications of dried 
blood stains. Among systems presented are ABO and subgroups, MN, 
rhesus, phosphoglocumutase erythrocyte acid phosphatase, and 
adenylate kinase isoenzymes. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: ForS 


201, or permission of instructor. 


272 Advanced Forensic Toxicology (3) Lappas 
laboratory demonstrations, and exercises 


ory techniques and other topics of cur- 
quisite: ForS 269 or permis- 


Lectures, student seminars, 
dealing with advanced laborat 
rent interest in forensic toxicology. Prere 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Rowe 


273 Forensic Chemistry (3) 
collection, preservation, and 


Advanced course in the rec ognition, 
analysis of trace evidence. Includes soils, paint, hairs, fibers, and 


arson accelerants. Laboratory exercises include classical chemical 
techniques, as well as more advanced instrumental methods of analy- 
sis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $25. 

274 Forensic Laboratory Management (3) O'Rear 
Theories of management with emphasis on laboratory leadership. 
Interaction of individuals, groups, managers, and the organization as 
a whole. Discussions centered on the forensic laboratory as an Or- 
ganization and as a system within a larger organization. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems 
approved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. Laboratory exercises 


in those methods in principal use in crime laboratories. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


EM » " qie 5» M Send E VEA si Gaam 


8 
ĉe Romance Languages and Literatures. 


G 
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OO 
"mmittee on Genetics 


8, i 
ae Schiff (Chairman), D. Brusick, R. Crystal, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, 
«Edwards, R.C. Gallo, D. Gillespie, C.B. Jacobson, P.D. Kind, K. Krell, 
ri Leach, CR. Merril, W. Merrick, W.G. Nash, S. O'Brien, J.C. 
cciani, J. Schlom, K. Todaro 
m lead} an interdepartmental pro- 
the felg ing to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
ate dr of genetics. This program is directed by a committee whose members 
Health n from the Departments of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Child 
acol and Development, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Phar- 
98y; and from four government agencies—the Bureau of Radiological 


Th 
Bra © Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers 
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Health, the National Institutes of Health, the National Institute of Mental Health 


and the Food and Drug Administration. The 

A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree program. " 
undergraduate program must have included the following: eight semester -— 
each in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; six semester bone 
in physics; and six semester hours in English composition and literature. wee 
not required for admission, courses in embryology, genetics, and mathemati 
are strongly recommended. Ad 

Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general require 
ments, pages 89-97. The 30 semester hours required in this program must = 
clude Gnet 201-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of NC 
work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, f0 
the departmental courses listed below. The tool requirement may be met ^ 
satisfactorily completing an approved course in biostatistics or by passing 
foreign language reading examination. irt 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics Required: the general requ", 
ments, pages 89-91, 97-99, The program of study must include Gnet i 
eight to 10 semester hours of biochemistry, six to eight semester hours of ¢ 
biology, 10 to 12 semester hours of genetics, and two or three semester hou 
statistics. These courses may be selected from the departmental listings below. 
The tool requirement may be met by the satisfactory completion of an appro“ 
course in biostatistics and the passing of a foreign language reading exam! 
tion, preferably in French or German. 


GENETICS 
Third Group 
201-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) suf 
Gnet 201: lecture, seminar. Gnet 202: individual study with each m 
ber of the Committee on Genetics Required of all master's deg 
candidates in the field of Genetics (Academic year) 
295 Research (arr.) suf 


Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on probis. 
approved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for GP 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research ( 3-3) " 
(Academic year) 


Fourth Group 


301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) iod 


Gnet 301: lecture, seminar. Cnet 302: individual study with each pari 
ber of the Committee on Genetics. Required of all students prepa of 
for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination whose fie 
study is genetics. (Academic year) 


stall 


ener? 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY 


203 Human Embryology (1) 

256 Human Genetics (1) 

258 Cytology (3) 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 


BIOCHEMISTY 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) 

233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) 

241 Isotopes (3) 

266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (2) 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—5) 


Rue Eger a a s dm a e 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology | 
' 


108 Organic Evolution (3) 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
122 Cell Biology I: Molecular and Subcellular Biology (3) 
123 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry (3) 
124 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (1) 
127 Genetics (3) |] 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) H 
129 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology (3) if 
130 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 
: 206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) 1 
222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) 
| 227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
228 Population Genetics (3) 
229 Cytogenetics (3) n 
248 Analysis of Development (3) 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


“oology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology (4) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) 
229 Immunology (3) 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 

231 Immunobiology (1) 

233 Biology of Viruses (2) 

234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 


391 Cytogenetics (1) 

392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 
395 Gametogenesis (1) 

399 Medical Genetics (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Professors M. Gordon (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry (Visiting) 
Professorial Lecturers J.W, Nystrom, J. Baclawski, J. Pickard, S. Baum 
Associate Professors J.C. Lowe, E.O. Pederson 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. True 

Lecturer S.E.S. Mastran 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.E. Starsinic 


Bachelor of Arts with a ma 
requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. eof 
2. Required courses in the major—30 semester hours of second-group e" n 
raphy and regional science courses, including Geog 105, to be chosen m 
sultation with the undergraduate advisor. 
n 


i wing 
jor in Geography (Departmental)—The follo 


* See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Master of Arts in the field of Geography—-Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
gree with a major in geography from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The minimum requirement 
tonsists of 30 semester hours of approved course work including a thesis; with 
the approval of the department, a student may elect a program of study without 
4 thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields is required. 
nuMidates must fulfill the tool requirement in one of three ways: (1) passing a 
pading knowledge examination in an approved foreign language; (2) satisfac- 
ily completing six semester hours in statistics selected from Stat 105, 117, 
18, 155, 187, 188; or (3) satisfactorily completing Stat 113 and 198 (computer 
Programming). 

geachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field. in Geography—Prerequi- 
ite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 

paired: the geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 

6. 

y Master of Arts in Education with a field in elementary or secondary educa- 
On (specializing in geography)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with suffi- 
eet concentration in geography to permit successful pursuit of graduate study 
ù the Department of Geography and Regional Science. Candidates must be ac- 
tePted by both the School of Education and the Department of Geography and 
*gBlonal Science. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 119-21, including 15 semester hours 
% graduate courses in geography and regional science. 


First Group 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) Staff 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population 
question, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
issues of economic growth and development, technology and public 


policy. (Spring) 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) Staff 


General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which 
play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment 
relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts. (Fall, spring 
and summer) 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) Pederson 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of 
economic activities. (Spring) 


+91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre- 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 


problems of East Asia. (Fall) 


Second Group 
104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) Staff 


Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; com- 
m puter cartography. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 


gerea 


+ QBraph the Biological Sciences and 


jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and 
y and Regional Science Departments 


lay, "l'erdepartmental course offered by the Geography and Regional Science, East Asian 
y p 


Department? Literatures, Economics, History, Philosophy, 


Political Science, and Religion 
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105 Scope and Methods of Geography (3) Pederson 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of gene, 
raphy, empirical research methods. Admission by permission 0 
instructor. 

106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) Staff 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing 
techniques using aerial photography and satellite imagery. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Fall) 

125 Transportation Geography (3) T 
Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, 4% 
information transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, networ 
geometry, gravity models, and diffusion processes. (Spring) 

126 Economic Geography (3) e 
Theories concerning the location of economic activities. Exercises M 
locational analysis. (Fall) 

. inic 

127 Population and Settlement (3) Starsini 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pres 
sures, growth, and migrations. (Spring) 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) suf 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in "€ 
United States and selected areas; public policies relating to consen 
tion; environmental systems, perception, and impact studies. (Fa 

ff 

134 Geography of Water Resources (3) Sta d 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of water resources in the Un 
States; problems associated with current and future requiremen 
political decision-making processes and problems of governmen 
organization and intergovernmental arrangements. 

l ff 

135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Sta 


n ^ i ob 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources: emphasis on the e 
lems of international river basin and ocean resource managem 


(Spring) 

139 Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems (3) Nystrom 
Consideration of the impact of contemporary changes in national " 
sources and populations on political. communities. (Fall) 

140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis pe 
plaining patterns of location within the city. (Fall and summe 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Pederso? 


. . . . $ ses 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the ‘earth; proce" e 
which lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze 
location of cities. (Spring) 


142 Urban Environments (3) d 


, H Ld 
Consideration of the climatic, hydrological, and other selected Se 
pects of the physical geography of the city as well as of the nā 
organization, and spatial patterns of urban delivery systems. 


| 
| 
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143 Social Geography (3) Lowe 
Consideration of behavioral aspects of geography incorporating spa- 
tial cognition, spatial behavior, social space, migration processes, and 
conflicts in spatial decision-making. (Fall) 


144 Environmental Adaptation (3) Lowe 
Relationship between people and their environment; emphasis on 
bioclimatological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, 
land capabilities, artificial environments, and environmental percep- 


tion. (Summer) 

145 Cultural Geography (3) Staff 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; em- 
phasis on spatial and ecological considerations. (Spring) 

146 Political Geography (3) Pederson, Gordon 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community 
and the human and physical environment. (Fall) 

153 Geography of Europe (3) Gordon 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of both Western and Eastern 
Europe. (Summer) 

161 Latin America (3) Gordon 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phe- 
nomena in Middle and South America. (Spring) 

164 Geography of China (3) Staff 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of China. 

189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 


(Academic year) 


198 Current Geographic Topics (3) Staff 
A consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems 
of society. Topics change each year. Topic for fall: regional develop- 
ment. Topic for spring: food and population. May be repeated for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 
"hird Group 
| 
*215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Humphrey, Langran 


Settlement Patterns in Pre-Columbian 

Mesoamerica (3 or 6) 

Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and socio- 
logical structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relation- 
ships to agricultural water-control systems. (Summer) 


221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Staff 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of 
human activity. Topics to be discussed are environmental perception 
and evaluation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innova- 
tions. 


* 


An i 
Polo, interdepartmental course offered by the Geography and Regional Science and Anthro- 
*partments. 
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ff 
222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Sta 


R i nis TE rces 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resou 
and the environment. 


s ; « on 
| 223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) co 
Analysis of spatial problems associated with the dynamics and in 
action of population growth and agricultural output. (Fall) 
r 243 - s00 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Peder ; 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis 
the nature of political territories. (Fall) 
r 2 " we 
225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lo 


- ahs: orks, graph 
Analysis of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks, us 
theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration m 


and diffusion processes. (Spring) 
> - Lowe 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 


: A i p" i rnal 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and inte 


spatial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors 
behavioral considerations, and impact of time (Fall) 

244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Pederson 
| Examination of central place theory and other theories of urba 
lu location. 

p 261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Gordon 
| de Selected topics related to population, environment, and land use 
i Latin America. 
I) : n " wski 
| D. 265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Bacla : 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resource" 


n x 3 x r asis 0 

industries, transportation, agriculture, population trends; emph ee svið 

i « population patterns along borderlands, especially the Sino- 
border. (Spring) 


e 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) bp 
gro 


Perspectives of environmental constraints to agricultural nta 


'e e 
adequacy of energy and mineral resources, types of develop 
models; regional, physical, and cultural patterns and significan 
contemporary problems and policies (Fall) 


. Lj taff 
*280 Principles of Demography (3) kc 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; v . 
for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition" 
terminants and consequences of population trends. (Fall) 


, t 
281 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) i v 
measure 


Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migrati 
lation estimates and projections; estimation of demographic 
from incomplete data. (Spring) 


1 taf 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 5 


shin the 
WEE um {thin 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist with 


jon? 
* An interdep gional se 
and Statistics. 


artmental course offered by the Departments of Geography and Re 
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methodology of his or her chosen discipline; each student writes a 


report on some aspect of a selected key theme. May be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
?95 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
S300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


LOGY 


lessors G. Teleki, G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siegel (Chairman), A.G. Coates 

lunet Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn 

p šoria] Lectùrers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, I. Zietz 

"late Professors R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 

Eee Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E. Hazel, 
* eiger, M.D. Turner 

lant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T. Miller 


aloe of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Depart- 

1 —The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1 e general requireemnts as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 

ip duired introductory course—Geol 21-22. 

E courses in related areas (a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 

ence), Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
i (c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree of Bache- 


" cience), 

*quired courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 123, 151-52 for 
lon «degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 128, 166, 189, 
hoe el e Bachelor of Science degree only. ; 

in. of Science with a major in Geology—Engineering option (Engineer- 
log 8y) (Departmental)—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by the 

epartment and the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
X ah in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Students wish- 

s tow ard the degree of Bachelor of Science [Civil Engineering] with 
ting T Option [geotechnical engineering] should consult the School of Engi- 
led. nd Applied Science Bulletin.) The following requirements must be 


atm 
to 


E 

lus 8eneral requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80—86. 

Thth quired introductory courses—ApSc 57, 58; Chem 13; EE 51; Geol 21-22; 
T Rag 31: Phys 1, 2. 

3 Wired courses in the major: CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; Geol 
13. 117, 118, 122, 136, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 128, 141, 
Mast r ath 111, 112; ME 126 or 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115, 

l! t of Science in the field of Geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
in egn; Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this University, 
hy divalent degree 

diga E the general requirements, pages 89-97. Master of Science degree 

h must include in their program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, and 272. 
8s 00 Thesis Research is required for both degrees. Candidates must 
us aster's Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis 

Je Pg ding knowledge examination in French, German or Russian must 

MCN efore beginning the thesis work or before beginning the third 

Braduate work; other languages may be taken with permission of the 


| 
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department. With the permission of the department, candidates in T 
of Science program may substitute another approved tool subject in 4e 
foreign language requirement. tal deg 
Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartment@ 4 
offered by the Departments of Geology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: © ity 
lor's degree with a major in geology or in chemistry from this Unive 
an equivalent degree M 1117 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including Chem hens! 
Geol 141, 241, 249; Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's Compre t 
Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the T 
work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approve ing 
Departments of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior to Mem 
third semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis wor 
ever occurs first. — 
Master of Science in the field of Engineering Geology—An interdisciplm 


. t ical, an“, 
degree offered by the Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanics, app! 
: ; i EN A . K and / 
vironmental Engineering Department in the School of Engineering in 


Science. f sci? 

Prerequisite: A Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bac he B whi 
(Civil Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent deg 
must include those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the NC 
ate requirements in the field of geology with the engineering option (e elec 
ing geology). With the permission of the department, a student n N 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved com 
without a thesis. (Students wishing to work toward a Master of S« MT 
field of geotechnics and foundation engineering should consult the 9" 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin.) E 

Required: (a) The general requirements, pages 89-97; (b) geology ing 
12 semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; (c) engineer 
physical science—at least 12 semester hours to be selected from Apse 205 
CE 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221, 255, 256, 257, 263, 
75, 276; ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 262; EngS 22 


= 
\ 4 


v3 


l, 227, 2 2 pt 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geology—Required: the g€ gere 
ments, pages 89-91, 97-99, including passi 


ing a reading knowledge y 
tion in an approved foreign language and one other approved tool su > 
the satisfactory completion of the Gen ral Examination in three fields 
which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or structural geology. 
Research fields: geomorphology, marine geology, mineralogy: pa 
petrology, sedimentology, stratigraphy and structural geology jen 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geochemistry (an interdeparm 
gree offered by the Geology and Chemistry Departments) Requires 
eral requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, including passing a reading 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory 
of Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the ¥ 
amination in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth 
requisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12 
Required: the earth science option and the professional 
pages 115-16. 
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First Group s 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering 
of geology; emphasis on human effect on the environm 
tory fee, $15 a semester (Academic year) 


the P 


ent 


a. 
- 
um 
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5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Teleki 
The relation of people and society to natural environment; popula- 
tion evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political 


aspects. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 
14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3) Carroll 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips. Prerequisite: Geol 
1 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
71-22 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3) Staff 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a base for 
further study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $15 a 


semester. (Academic year) 
"d Group 
101 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 
Development of scientific thought; history of geological and related 
Sciences (Fall) 
111 Mineralogy (4) Carroll 


Lectures and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and sys- 
lematic mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 21 Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Spring) 


112 Crystal Optics (4) Carroll 
Lectures and laboratory. Optical phenomena of crystals and uses of 
the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or Phys 3, or per- 
mission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall) 


113 Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals. of crystal struc- 
ture, x-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31, 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall or spring) 


117 Petrology (2) Lewis 


introduction to silicate. phase systems; physics and chemistry of 
crustal and magmatic processes volcanic processes and products. 
) è " s r 

Prerequisite Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission 


of instructor (Spring) 

1 ; 

18 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors. 
Prerequisite Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 

12 

? Structural Geology (3) Carroll 

Lectures and laboratory. Interpretation of geologic formations on 
asis of their structures. Prerequisite: Geol 22 (Fall) 

123 
Structura] Geology Laboratory (1) Staff 
Solution of geometrical problems of struc tural geology. Prerequisite 
O concurrent registration: Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

125 Mar: 
Marine Geology (3) Pierce 


L ari 
"cture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine 
e : ; esses, & 
Beology: topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and 


4 
|] 
1 
| 
th) 
MN 
b 
| 
l4 
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" i0 
marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permiss 
of instructor. (Spring) 

128 Geomorphology (3) Tel 


1 ' jon 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evoh 
earth forms; principles of photointerpretation, Prerequisite: Ge 


Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

132 Economic Geology (3) e 
Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and their? 
Prerequisite: Geol 111 (Fall and spring) 

136 Engineering Geology (3) G 


For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Scie 
logical principles and processes and their application to "S 
mechanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; 0 


mission of instructor (Spring) 
i i 
141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) pe 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and dis vi 


tion of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Pree 
sites or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 
Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
$5. (Fall) J 


151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) ee 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. 2 
tematic treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis * d 
macroinvertebrates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permis$ 


i be - ar 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic ye 


gott 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) 


T 
A x 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. ve pale 
tures of vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems © 


ecology and adaptation. (Fall) oif 

158 Micropaleontology (3) ta; 9 

;«nhiotar ^. 

Systematic and stratigraphic studies of important microbio y 
surface methods. Special topics. May be repeated for Cre 


permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) abo 
163 Sedimentation (4) p p 
ange? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arrang eni 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of se rope 
processes and environment, laboratory experiments in the P. sion 
of sedimentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or perm 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) "m 
. * , a 
166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates, " ot I 
Stratigraphic principles and methods. Prerequisite: Geol 1 
mission of instructor. (Fall) jo 
M8 
181 General Oceanography (3) of D 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements nts ’ 


1 a i 
Masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of sine? of ‘| 
animals. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent, or perm! 
structor. (Spring) 
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189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Zietz 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologic 
problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, Math 31, Phys 1 or 3; or permis- 


sion of instructor. (Fall) 

195 Field Work (2) Staff 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field 
work methods. (Spring) 

199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staff 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


lil Group 
205 Seminar in Geology (3) Staff 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 


216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedi- 
mentary rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequi- 
site: Geol 111, 163; or permission of instructor, Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Spring) 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 


The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Labora- 
tory fee, $15. (Fall) 


220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 
224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lewis 


Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of in- 
Structor. (Fall) 

241 Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical 
composition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics 
and biochemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and prob- 
lems of measuring. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of instruc- 
tor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 

2 : i ; 

43 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection 
of hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Spring) 

2 : ; : 

49 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall or spring) 

253 Bi es 
Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology (3) Hazel 
Analysis and interpretation of the distribution of marine animals 


With emphasis on. biogeographic, paleoclimatologic, and biostrati- 
Sraphic inferences and multivariate techniques. (Fall) 
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254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) Kauffmat 


: " " : or 
Comparative study of form and function in fossil and recent it 
ganisms as related to the interpretation of evolution. Prerequi$ 


Geol 151-52. (Spring) 


255 Population Paleoecology (3) Ban 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. subia 
matter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian nicl 
life-death, size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion po 
ciple, spatial distributions, relative abundance and diversity, qu 1 
fication of community biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 


or permission of instructor. (Fall) Í | 
258 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn and 3 sl 
Systematic studies of important microbiota. Prerequisite: Geol 15 | 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 
: a | 
266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates, Kauffm 


à or 

Problems in physical and biological stratigraphy. Analysis of ma | 
facies types. 

stall 


zie | 


272 Regional Geology (2) 
288 Geophysics of the Solid Earth (3) 


Physical properties and origin of surface features and the e 
terior. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
295 Research (arr.) gi 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified fj 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


arth's P 


suf | 


Fourth Group í | 
sta 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "m 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 


examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring of 
Li . t 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) M" 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 1 
credit. (Fall and spring) | 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES C 
Professors J.C. King, K. Thoenelt | 
Associate Professor C. Steiner (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.B. Guenther 
Instructor B.K. Netland 
Lecturers B. Gardner, P. Werres s 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures p 


mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: l 
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l The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80—86. 

2, Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51-52; or equivalent. 

4, Required courses in other areas—six semester hours of history, and six 
hi ester hours in.one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or 
llosophy. 

4 Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German 
liises above the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in 
Making, reading, and writing German. 

pter of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures Prerequi- 

‘a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tes from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

&quired: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including a reading knowl- 
Ma of French, The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of ap- 
ved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) in the field 

German literature or linguistics or, with departmental approval, (2) 30 
Mester hours of approval course work without a thesis. 
ühelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German—Prerequisite: 
education curriculum, pages 111-12. 

1 gered: the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 
ide Germanic Languages and Literatures Department, through the Consor- 
Of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates in 


ftOgram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown Uni- 
sity, 


he 


cement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 

ng and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 

En must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comple- 
of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


RMAN 


litst Group 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) Staff 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German struc- 
ture and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
semester. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. (Ger 1 and 2—fall, spring, 
and summer) 


* 

3-4 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern German 
prose; continuation and review of German structure; conversation 
and simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or 


equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. (Ger 3 and 4—fall, spring, 
summer) 
‘Wy 
0 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Guenther 
Te dia, (Academic year) 


ith 
Permice; - x 
ission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. 


—— MÀ 
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47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) staf 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no Germ 
who are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German: 
academic credit for graduate students (Fall and summer) 

staf 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
nations 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading exami 


undergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate studen' 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring and summer) 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Guenth? 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in Germ» 
literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academ 
year) 


Second Group 


103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) Thone 

Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1978-79: Ger 103—the TE 
theme in German thought and civilization, from Goethe to Thom, 
Mann; Ger 104—the anti-Faust movement in German thought , 
civilization from Goethe to Heinrich Bóll. (Academic year 19 
and alternate years) 


111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoene! 
in English (3-3) P 
Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1977-78: Ger 111—Absurdily i, 
rebellion, loss and rediscovery of the self, changing Gestalt conce 
from Existentialism back to Enlightenment, selected works of ho 
Mann, Böll, Frisch, Hesse, Strindberg, Goethe and others. Ger 1 the 

Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on 

"usefulness" and "uselessness" of literature in modern Westem ts 

cieties. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and exc? jl 

from Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, ~ 
ler, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Sartre, Camus, Böll and ot 

(Academic year 1977-78 and alternate years) 


; : ; thet 

125 Woman in German Literature—in English (3) e and 
Victim, catalyst, deity: an examination of selected works of pu. 
20th century German literature attempting to illuminate the pe e 


role of woman in an essentially patriarchal artistic tradition: he 
paucity of genuinely creative female talents is contrasted wit on 
brilliance of such catalytic figures as Bettina Brentano, Mariann? jst 
Willemer and Lou Andreas-Salomé Readings from Goethe, K 
Böll, Hesse. (Summer) 


"i 
126 France and Germany—in English (3) TM 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflecte" ij 


perpetuated by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts 
documents from the 16th to the 20th century. (Summer) 


Thoen 


ure: 


131-32 18th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) 


à an 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lect com 


discussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 16th century eil 
cept of literature's formative function in society. (Academ 
1977-78 and alternate years) 
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141-42 19th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, young Germany, poetic realism. Second 
age of chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counter-revolution in 
thought and literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism as reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, 


lecture and discussion. (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate 
years) 
151-52 20th Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 


The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; 
authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Academic 
year 1977-78 and alternate years) 


161-62 Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3-3) Steiner 
Readings of representative writers of modern German prose; lecture 
and discussion in English. 


179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 
Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, read- 
ings of newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried 
Benn and Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Academic 
year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


ling Group 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) King 
(Academic year 1977-78 and alternate years) 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) King 
(Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 
211-12 History of the German Language (3-3) King 
Offered every third year. Next scheduled for academic year 1978-79. 
713-14 Old Norse (3-3) Allee 
(Academic year 1977-78 and alternate years) 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 


Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. Offered 
as the demand requires. 


551-3? German Classicism (3-3) Thoenelt 
Advanced study and critique of the literature of the Goethe era. The 
18th century image of man; literature and society; the regenerative 
function of aesthetics; and the establishment of criteria for "Kunst" 
and "Kitsch." (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


1-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Steiner 
Literature (3-3) 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry and criticism. Topic for 
1978-79: Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart. Analysis of Weltan- 
Schauung and themes in the major dramatic works of Brecht, 
Durrenmatt, Frisch, Grass, Hochhuth and Peter Weiss. (Academic 
year 1978-79 and alternate years) 
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*130 Hospital Labor Relations (3) Fisher 


Brief history of unionism, characteristics of union organizations and 
union movements, and the basic reasons why the government j 
| came involved in employer-employee relations. Labor laws an 

| tional Labor Relations Board decisions as applied to health a 
| facilities: Management's role in the collective bargaining process 
the administration of and "living" with collective bargaining. 88 
ments. 


*140 Hospital Financial and Material Management (3) baa | 
Principles, practices, functions and objectives. of financial and "i 
terial management of hospital operations; emphasis on the role ? 
contributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary contro | 
responsibility accounting, cost-based budgets, purchasing, invento 
control, distribution and storage 


puny | 
unting 
ew 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 

| Consideration of the nature, analysis and interpretation of acco 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniques, 
| phasis on their use in the management planning and control pro 


ishe! 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Parker, Fish i 


^ ^ , i 1 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care sen 
in the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the res? 
available to the health care system. (Fall and spring) 


i 


and Procedures (3) s 
à 0 
Introduction: to the structure and management of contenti de 
if American hospitals; emphasis on the organization ‘of hosp! (Fall 
partments:and on the functions of the department manager. 
and spring) 


i ck | 
F 154 Introduction to Hospital Management Parker, Bla 


Haye 


*155 Special Problems in Health Care Management (3) 


‘ ; ted t0. 
! Supervised reading program in which the student is expected " 4 
view the literature on a middle management problem pres 
contemporary American health care institutions. , 
: 4 Gee 
“159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3) spit! 
} Recognition and comprehension of areas of legal liability in p ini 


activities. Knowledge and understanding of a wide variety 9 A a5 
strative duties and responsibilities of a legal nature, $ pint 
administrative investigations, misconduct and line-of-duty deter the 
tions, administrative discipline and discharge, claims Un e| 


Medical Care Recovery Act, Federal Tort Claims Act, and ot 
lated matters. 


*162 Introduction to Hospital Information Systems (3) 

(Formerly Survey of Hospital Information Systems) atio? 

Development and discussion of a computerized integrated inform jn 

system, its effect on the environment and its use within the orf oni 

| tional system for planning and control Analysis of actual in | 
tion systems used in hospitals 


, j E : Gord” 
170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) j | 


s indust” 


Application of quantitative methods to the health servi co? 
Fundamental statistical techniques enabling the student to? 


*175 


*180 


190 
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prehend, critically. appraise and intelligently utilize the growing 
volume of quantitative research appearing in the health services 
literature. Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to 
analyzing management problems in the operational environment. 
Emphasis on establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical 
ideas rather than upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. 


Analysis in Health Care Administration (3) White, Gordon 
Skills, methods, research and analysis of the middle management 
problem in health care administration. 


Management Case Problems in Collier, Bruhn 
Hospital Administration (3) 

Management functions in the hospital setting. Management case 
problems in hospital administration areas such as authority relation- 
ships, communication barriers, motivation and productivity, and con- 
trol techniques discussed and analyzed. 


Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 
Experimental offering at the undergraduate level. (Fall and spring) 


ird Group 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems (3) McKelvey, Reeves 


203 


204 


205 


206 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
description and analysis of the American health and medical care 
systems. Organization, characteristics and relationships of research, 
technology, manpower, public and private delivery, and financing 
mechanisms. Survey of major disease problems and their impact on 
administration and planning. Medical terminology. (Fall and 
spring) 


Organization and Management of Health Darr, Hadley, McHugh 
Care Institutions (3) 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and 
current character of institutional providers of health care. Function, 
organizational structure and interrelationships of various types of 
health care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. Regulation of 
institutional providers. (Fall and spring) 


Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice plans 
and newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on 


planning, development and operation of prepaid plans. (Fall and 
spring) 
Hospital Administrative Practices (3) McDonald, McHugh 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization, 
management and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support and 
administrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. 
Hospital personnel administration, Administrative ethics. Require- 
ments of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. Pre- 
requisite: HCA 203. (Fall and spring) 

Case Studies in Health Devolites, Birnbaum, McHugh 
Care Administration (3) 

Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Intensive qualitative and 


— 


j 
| 
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quantitative analyses of major problem areas in health care "m 

stration using the case study method. Cases cover the broad spect! i 

of health care delivery and management: plans and operations, pie 

sonnel, financial and materiel. Developing and implementing solutio 
serves as capstone course for health care administration studen* ; 
Prerequisite: HCA 202, 203 and Mgt 201. (Fall and spring) l 
207 Management Analysis in Shouldice, Bergwall, Reeve | 
Health Care Institutions (3) l 
t 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation - 
problem-solving techniques, including various methods of collects 
analyzing, reporting and using information that can be made ee 
able to administrators of hospitals and other medical care insti 
tions. Field assignments. (Fall and spring) 

d 


209 Health Resources Management (3) Devolites, Birnbau? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to resoU 
analysis, financial management and health economics statisties d 
health care institutions. Estimates of health services demand ‘al | 
resource requirements, Preparation of budgets, financial stateme sa 
and reports. Financial analysis. Public and private health insure | 
Management of medical facilities and material. Regulation and ne A 
tainment of costs. Safeguarding hospital assets. (Fall and spt 


210 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Devolites, be 
Development of financial health policies, objectives and progr at 
Application of PPBS in the health care field; financial manage” ih 

of multi-unit health care systems; financial aspects of national he? | 


programs, prospective rates and regulation of health prices: 
studies and field research. (Fall or spring) ! 
: i vey 
212 Introduction to Health Planning (3) Reeves, Bergwall, McKel i 


: isto 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the net 


and development of health planning in the United States. pen 
tion of basic health planning methods and procedures at 4 P 
level. (Fall and spring) 
: intzil 
213 Comparative Health Care Systems (3) E 


Comparative evaluations of various organizational patterns: "gg 
tions and trends in international health care delivery systems. the 
phasis on the sources of such differences and significance ° d 
systems to the health care of a nation. Primarily for doctoral € the 


dates; open to other students by special arrangement kis 
department. (Fall and spring) J 
wal, 
214 Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves, Berg al 


n 
Advanced planning techniques emphasizing quantative and pe | 
methodology at the health systems level. In-depth discuss” ul 
selected critical components of the health planning process- P | 
site: HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


216 Seminar: Policy in Health Planning (3) : 
Analysis of the legal, political, social and economic factors ID P rq 
care planning, with emphasis on policy formulation and impe | 
tion. Explores the role of societal values in setting health r 
Prerequisite: HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (rel ef y | 
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250 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Morris 


Study of the organizations and systems for the delivery of mental 
health services; emphasis on administration, management and finan- 
cial support of treatment and rehabilitation facilities. (Fall and 
spring) 


260 Introduction to Long-term Care Administration (3) Wertlieb 
Evolution of long-term institutions as a health care delivery sub- 
system. Comparative evaluation of characteristics of various long- 
term care institutions; regulation by government. Relationships be- 
tween the purposes and functions of these institutions and the health 
care needs of the community are investigated. (Fall) 


261 Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care Institution (3) Wertlieb 
Designed to improve the abilities and effectiveness of health care 
administrators through a foundation of knowledge and skills in long- 
term health care facility organization and management. Emphasis on 
the range of services available in long-term care institutions. Pre- 
requisite: HCA 260 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


1267 Issues in Aging (3) Reeves 
(Formerly. Social Gerontology for the Administrator) 
The nature and problems of aging including the social, psychological, 
biological, economic, legal and health care needs.and services of the 
older population. Designed primarily for graduate students in social 
sciences, health care administration, and for students in the medical 
school. Open to other students with consent of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 


270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Reeves 
Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other gradu- 
ate students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


285- n > = i ed Ur 

85-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3-3) Gintzig and Staff 
Supervised readings in special areas of health care administration 
and planning. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students 
by arrangement. May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 


287 Health Care Administration and the Law (3) Hirsh 


Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by arrange- 
ment. Legal duties and responsibilities, as well as rights of administra- 
tors and the health care facility, are outlined. Discussion of the legal 
relationships of facility personnel, légal aspects of labor relations 
and trends in hospital law (Fall and spring) 


288 Field Problem Studies in Gintzig, Reeves 
Health Care Administration (3) 


Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising in 
health care facilities, Primarily for doctoral students; open to other 


Students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
E Spring) 
tA 
1 inte 
jq H lerdisciplinary seminar jointly sponsored by the Departments of Health Care Sciences 


*alth 


“are Administration 
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290 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

293-94 


—95 Residency I (3-3-3) sul 
Twelve-month residency, beginning summer, fall or spring. wort 
experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress 1° 
ports, a written major report or a selected field project. 


296-97 :ntzif 
-98 Residency II (3-3-3) Gint À 
For selected students who take a second 12-month residency; begin 
summer, fall or spring. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 
(Fall-and spring) 


Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ali 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinati 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) ; 
Staff 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
E 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


HEBREW - ; 


See Classics. 


HISTORY db — 


Professors R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey; n» 
Sachar, R.W. Kenney, P.P. Hill (Chairman), L.G. DePauw, R. Thorn 
L.G. Schwoerer 

Professorial Lecturer Ò. Mayr 

Adjunct Professor R.P. Multhauf ren 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, P.F. Kla 
A.D. Andrews, R.E. Kennedy, Jr. 

Associate Professorial Lecturer A.L:K. Nelson 

Assistant Professor L.P. Ribuffo 


$ ; sntall— 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmen 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: stude” 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. pem 
should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken 1n the 
fying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the Humanities 8? 
Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 

2. Required introductory courses—Hist 39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. 
may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing depar tr 
examinations, by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College EP 


t$ 


r$ 


ajo 
M nto! 


e | 
anc? 
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Examination Board Achievement Tests, or by good performance on Advanced 
Placement Examinations. Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses 
May be received by superior performance on departmental or Advanced Place- 
Ment Tests. 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an ap- 
Proved foreign language or (b) nine semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 100, 
105, 110), 

4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), six semester hours of 
third-group courses, including at least three semester hours of research semi- 
Mar, and the passing of the major examination in the senior year. In planning 
4 program, the student, under the guidance of an advisor, should choose 
Courses which will provide a broad understanding of diverse chronological 
and geographical aspects of the human experience 

(b) Departmental major—27 or more hours of second- and third-group 
Courses, including Hist 199, six semester hours of third-group courses, including 
atleast one research seminar, and six semester hours chosen from each of the 
lollowing fields: I (Europe)—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 127, 131, 132, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 157, 198; II 
United States)—Hist 128, 129, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 186, 197; III (Russia, Asia, Africa and Latin America)— 
Hist 102, 108, 113, 114, 116, 137, 138, 148, 144, 145, 146, 158, 161, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196. 

A pamphlet relating to the major is available in the offices of the dean of 
the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the History Department. 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastic 
Tecords, Application to this program must be made before the beginning of the 
Second semester of the junior year. Students accepted into the program take 
4 three-hour seminar in the second semester of the junior year and complete 
the research requirements for the history major by preparing the Senior Honors 
hesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate study. 


. Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classics, and history (an 
Interdepartmental degree program offered by the Art, Classics, and History De- 
Partments)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a background in classical 
archeology and either Greek or Latin.. Applicants from other institutions must 
Present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradu- 
ile School of Arts and Sciences. 
us equired; the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study con- 
sts of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be 
lrd-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate advisor 
E" the Art, Classics, and History Departments; plus a thesis (equivalent to 
additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge ex- 
Amination in French or German. All candidates are required to pass a general 
"üSter's Comprehensive Examination. 
an oster of Arts in the field of history -Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 
de accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent 
C high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. Applicants 
tion other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examina- 
s rx the Advanced Test in History and arrange for four persons, pre- 
the C former instructors, to send letters or reference forms to the Office of 
“Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
*quired: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study 
eats of (1) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group 
Ses, including Hist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 se- 
teare hours of second- and third-group courses, including at least two re- 
candid seminars (six semester hours). At least six semester hours of each 
ate's program must be in third- or fourth-group history courses; a maxi- 
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mum of six may be in approved courses outside the History Department: 
To receive graduate credit, master's candidates must arrange for extra work 
with the instructors in order to receive graduate credit for such courses. Eac 
student works in two fields of history and is required to pass a ( ;'omprehe onsive 
Examination in each. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general require- 
ments, pages 89-91, 97-99, including the passing of a written examination in 
two appropriate foreign languages, or one foreign language and an approve 
tool subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination ill 
four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or gen. 
eral) field of study and three special fields. The major fields in« lude the fo 
lowing: ancient history, medieval E urope early modern Europe, modern E urope 
United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern Far East, Russia an 
East Europe. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history: 
European intellectual history, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g 
American colonial history, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may pt 
one special field outside of the History Department if it is relevant to the 
program. 


1 Fa "m ~ ore 
Doctor of Philosophy in international relations—See page 355. This deg? 
program combines work in economics, history, and political science. 


: seite: 
Bachelor of Arts in education. with a teaching field in history—Prerequisit 

the education curriculum, pages 111-12. Hs 
Required: the history option and the professional courses on pages 1197 


sos " u 

Departmental Prerequisite: Students are expected to bring to second-gr? i 

courses an appropriate level of background preparation. Ordinarily, in) © 
achieved by successful completion of first-group courses in the same area OF 


: ^ a 
presenting evidence of equivalent preparation. Students lacking suc h pre part 
tion may take second-group courses only with the consent of the ins tructor. 
First Group 

Staff 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


s F . : i arly 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to amic 
modern era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present (Acade 
year) 


ff 

71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) ni 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the Uni 72: 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. nmt 


from 1876 to present. (Academic year) 
A ; ;ultY 
91 East Asia— Past and Present (3) . Johnson and Associate d F aa 2 
: . ^ 5 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre ran 
Sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and pre 
problems of East Asia. 
Second Group 
* . T on 
101-2 History of Revolution (3-3) ThomP? es 
j à x ent time 
Hist 101: revolution as a theme in world history from ancien! 
; PR orature* 
An interdepartmental course offered by the History, East Asian Languages and d " 
Economics, Geography and Regional Scie ncé, Philosophy, Political Science, and Relig! 


partments. 


—— 
/———————————————————————4— —QaÜMMAWMXQÀÓÀ ÀÀÀ ÀMÀ-—Ón)nsm—"Á—XM]Y——À—À—MÓQ—MÀ$QÀÀMÓ]ÀÀ"cK—ÀQ—9—X—MÓ€—" — aal MR Ond 
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to Luther, Cromwell, and Robespierre. Hist 102: revolution and the 
revolutionary movement in the age of Marx, Lenin, and Mao. 
(Academic year) 


History of Science and Technology (3-3) Multhauf, Mayr 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th century 
scientific revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution to the 
20th century amalgamation of science and technology. Emphasis al- 
ternates between science and technology in successive years. 
(Academic year) 


108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hadley 


109 


110 


111-12 


113-14 


116 


119 


Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and 
Iranian civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's con- 
quest. 


Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 


Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 
civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest. 
(Fall) - 


The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadley 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin 
civilization; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek 


world under Roman rule (Spring) 

Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
Development of the Latin Christian community. Hist 111: 4th to 11th 
century. Hist 112: 11th to 14th century (Academic year 1977-78 
and alternate years) 

Byzantium and Its Neighbors (3-3) Andrews 
Mediterranean region from fourth to 15th century; Byzantium, Islam, 
Crusades, advance of the Turks (Academic year 1978-79 and al- 


ternate years) 


History of Africa (3) 

Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient 
times to the present (Spring) 

China in the 20th Century: Reform and Johnson 
Revolution (3) 

Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and 


intellectual upheavals in China from 1900 to the present. (Summer) 
121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
The Renaissance City, concepts of the ideal man and woman, the dis- 
covery of new worlds, Machiavelli, historiography of the period. 
122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological up- 
heavals of the 16th century. (Spring) 
123— : , 
23-24 European Intellectual History (3-3) Kennedy 


Philosophy, political, and economic thought, cultural developments, 
popular culture, diffusion of ideas. Hist 123: 17th and 18th centuries. 
Hist 124: 19th and 20th centuries 


| 
| 
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*127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, idea of progress, his- 
toricism, Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, Toym 
bee), and social-scientific (Kant, Weber) views. Contemporary 
problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 


128-29 War and Society: The Anglo-American McDonald 
Experience Since 1776 (3) 
Interaction of wars, armed forces, and defense policies with politics 
and society in Great Britain and the U. S. since the Revolutionary 
War. Hist 128: from 1776 to 1918. Hist 129: 1919 to the present. 
(Academic year) 

131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th 
century to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to present. 


137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Thornton 
Since World War II (3) 


Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present 
(Spring) 

138 History of World Communism (3) Thou 
The international communist movement from its beginnings tO ' 
present. 

r r r 
139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sacha 


, 0 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn? 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from 
Munich settlement to present. 


141-42 History of France (3-3) Kennedy 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141 Old Regu 
French Revolution, and Napolean. Hist 142: from Napolean to pres 


(Academic year) 
143 Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 (3) staf 


th 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20 
centuries. (Fall) 
144 Medieval Russia (3) sat 
' “alt 
Russian history. from its beginnings to the reign of Peter the Gre 
(Spring) 
145 Imperial Russia (3) Thompso? 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I (Fall) 
146 Soviet Russia (3) Thompso? 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present (Spring 
: £ arKe 
t147 Economic History of Europe (3) sh 
n 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis 2 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of cap! 
and its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


alis? 


* An interdepartmental course offe 


l red by the History and Philosophy Departments. 
t An interdepartmental course offe ; — 


red by the History and Economics Departments. 


— — ——— —— € —]] ————  — HA —— —— |hüü — ——X — a- —  —— um — — ——OOÁ—E— ——ÀM— ~ — UEÀ ———ÁÁ——  — B— — —  — —— —S n n 
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148 The French Revolution (3) Kennedy 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of 
revolution, 1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in 
France and in Europe-at-large. (Summer) 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their states- 
men. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890, Students who receive 


credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academic 
year) 

151-52 History of England (3-3) Kenny 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western cul- 
ture. Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 


Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and 
religious development of England, 1485-1603. 


154 Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, 
religious, intellectual, social, and economic development of England, 


1603-1714. (Spring) 
156 Winston Churchill as War Leader (3) McDonald 


Churchill's role—from subaltern to prime minister—in the British 
Empire’s wars during his lifetime, with special attention to the two 
world wars. (Summer) 


157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Students 
who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. 


(Fall) 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the 
present state of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, 
and cultural influences. (Fall) 


161 Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Klarén 
Mexican and Cuban Experience (3) 
Social, economic, and political forces working to undermine the tradi- 
tional fabric of Latin American society; emphasis on historical roots 


of revolutionary movements (Spring) 

163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Klarén 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. Hist 163: colonial 
period. Hist 164: national period (Academic year) 

166 History of Mexico (3) Klarén 
Political, socioeconomic, and cultural aspects from pre-Columbian 
times to the present (Fall) 

167 Man-made America: the Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 


The setting and shape of life in early America. (Spring) 
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169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic significance 
of the events leading to the War for American Independence and the 
adoption of the federal Constitution. (Fall) 


170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early repub- 
lic, 1789-1828. ^ (Fall) 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Staff 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievemen? 
of the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172; the Urban-Industrial ET 
from 1861 to present. 


* An interdepartmental course 


173-74 Afro-American History (3-3) suf | 
The role of black Americans in United States history. (Academ! i 
year) | 
DPE . t 
175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Hasket 
Hist 175: to the Civil War. Hist 176: Civil War to 1960. (Academ! 
year) 
177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 
Political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultural characteristics a | 
the American South before the Civil War (Spring) 
[D 
b . i 0 
i 178 Recent U.S. History (3) Ribuff | 
f Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to the presen" 
i (Fall) | 
ind 
ie “179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
1 Economic growth from colonial times to the present. Developme | 
of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. ) 
| 179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present (Academic ye& 
' iz . . * ill 
181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) = 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolutio 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) | 
. i 0 
183 American Intellectual History (3) Ribuff 
Aspects of social and political theory, religious thought, literary 4 
cism, and popular psychology from the late 19th century to 
present. (Summer) 
. . . 2 on 
184 American Secretaries of State in the 19th Century (3) Ne | 
| Biographical approach to U.S. diplomatic history. Emphasizes E 
| 4 of individual secretaries and their relations to the presidents. ^" 
ings and discussions. (Summer) ff 
— 1 i ta 
185 History of Women in America (3) be 
Political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, pent 
tural activities of women in America from 1000 A.D. to the PT 
(Spring) | 
t illette 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) (Same as AmCv 186) Gil | 
Development and characteristics of American cities (Fall) 


offered by the History and Economics Departments 
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187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. 
(Fall) 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary movement from its founding to the present. (Fall) 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) Sigur 


Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 
1868 to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and 
cultural factors. (Fall) 


190 Readings in the History of the Davison 
Modern Middle East (3) 


Politics, societies, and. cultures of the area, including problems of 


modernization and international relations (Summer) 

191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in 
history. (Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline 
of the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Otto- 
man breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall, 
odd years) 


194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of na- 
tionalism and. of modern states; impact of the West on culture and 
institutions; great-power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, 
Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues. (Fall) 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) Johnson 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional develop- 
ment. Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the 
modern era to present. (Academic year) 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) Staff 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of major published 
works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history 
projects in the Washington area 


198 Special Topics in History (3) Staff 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic 
each semester. 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of his- 
torical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot 
receive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 
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Third Group 
Prerequisite to all third-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 
preparation and consent of instructor. 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 


Readings and discussions on major trends in history; selections piu 
classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for His 


201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199 (Fall and spring) 

203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Offered on demand for individual research programs Prerequisite: 
approval of department. (Academic year) 

205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 


" È : 2 t 
Formation of national consciousness and emergence of modern - 
European states after World War I. Developments of the interw 
period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors (Fall) 


206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Transformations of East European states during World War II. Re 
sistance movements, corimunization, and national self-assertion in 
the immediate post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergraduate 
seniors. (Spring) 

Staff 


207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) a 
nt ! 


Readings and discussions. Evolution of the Communist moveme 


: A : inter-par 
Russia. Party origins, growth, and organization; intra- and inter-p8 
strife. (Spring) 


209-10 Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
Readings and discussions on general topics in the history of th h 
cient Near East, Greece, or Rome. Topics to be announced in 
Schedule of Classes. Students with working knowledge of th 
propriate language(s) may receive research credit 

211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with working 
knowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Each semester c 
focus on a particular area and period, with emphasis on interdis 
plinary research techniques (Academic year) 


e ap 


. . M 
*213 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) pe 
$ ^ i rie S 
Ideological foundations of communism emergence of the Sovit d 
tem; development of the international communist movement to V 
War II; postwar formation of the Soviet bloc (Fall) 
* . . i on 
214 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) HH: 
" . $ Y i i 
Comparative analysis or major recent ideological trends and que 
institutions and behavior among ruling and nonruling Comm 
Parties. (Spring) 
Petrov 


215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) 

Soviet relations with. East European and.Asian socialist st 4 
the end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet split. Changes "0 en 
stance and form in relations among ruling Communist parties: p 
to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Summer) 


ates from 


— 


* 
An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Political Science Departments 
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216 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations since World War IL (3) Thornton 
Discussion seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for 
understanding contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. 


217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) Staff 
Readings and discussions. Selected topics in the intellectual and 
social history of 19th and 20th century Russia. Topical and diachronic 
approach. 


224 European Intellectual History (3) Kennedy 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated changes in 
political and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science 
from 1789 to 1799. Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and post- 


revolutionary cultural life. (Spring) 
255 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Staff 
228-29 Modern Military McDonald 


and Naval History (3-3) 

Research seminar in 20th century British and American military 
history; special attention to the interaction during peace and war of 
strategy, diplomacy, and national policy. 


1231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 
Background, development, and. status of conflict within the com- 
munist movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. 
Prerequisite: three semester hours selected from Hist 91, 187; PSc 170; 


or equivalent. (Spring) 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 


Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet re lations with the outside 
world. From the blockade and intervention, through years of isola- 
tion, World War II, the Cold War, to "peaceful co-existence" and 


detente. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall and sum- 
mer) 

239-40 Early Modern European History (3-3) Schwoerer 
Readings, discussions, and research on selected topics. 

241-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 

245 Studies in Revolutionary History (3) Thompson 
Topic for 1978: women and revolution. Focus on the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but other revolutions included. (Spring) 

246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) Staff 
Discussions, readings, research. Selecte d topics in the domestic his- 
tory of modern Russia. (Fall) 

247 The Theory and Practice of Modern Imperialism (3) Sharkey 


Critical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxis! theories of modern 
imperialism in the light of late 19th and 20th century European and 
American experiences in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. (Fall) 


ere 
T I jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program, 
er €partmental course offered by the History and Political Science Departments. 
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| 248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


249-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison | 
Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the 
foreign policies, actions, and interrelations of the European great 
powers and their statesmen in the 19th or 20th centuries. Reading 
knowledge of one language other than English required. 


251—52 English People and Institutions (3-3) Kenny, Schwoerel — 


(Formerly Research Seminar: English History) 


| . „tual, 
Research seminar. Selected topics in the political, social, intellectus 
and economic history of England. Each semester will focus upon 9 
time period and special area of interest 


261 The Structure of Latin American Politics (3) Klarén 
(Formerly Research Seminar: Latin American History) Í 
Readings, discussion, and research focusing on the relationship; sinc? 

independence, of the Latin American body politic to such develop 

ments às corporatism, modernization, millenarianism caudillismo 
and populism. (Fall) 


271-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) suf 


- ka intellec 
Discussion seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intel 
tual and artistic achievements. 


I staff 
H *273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in Sta 
| 
p Afro-American Culture (3-3) B 
b z = ^ H 7 4 
I Prerequisite; Hist 173-74 or equivalent (Academic yeal 1978 
ps and alternate years) 
*a* . . ett 
275-76 U.S. Political and Colonial History (3-3) Haske 
Research seminar. Topics, depending on student interest, si 
| from various aspects of the colonial period and from political asP 
of various periods. Admission by permission of instructor. 
! * . H im 
| t277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Guthe? 
"i í „nt eX 
’ The preservation movement and its literature. Review of curren! | | 
perience, preservation practice, and techniques. Emerging aspe istic — | 
| historic preservation. Examples of historic, cultural, and human" | 
values affecting preservation activities. (Academic year) f 
| : : : ta 
279 Research Seminar: American History (3) ; 
Admission by permission of instructor. 
| : i i Depauw 
280 Research Seminar: Women in the United States (3) | 
Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. 1 
Hi 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 181—82 or equivalent. (Academic year) f 
i a " ibul? 
283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) urs | 
Prerequisite six semester hours of 100-level American history © 
(Hist 283—fall) 
* Offered jointly by the History Department and the American Studies Program eric” 
t Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning Departments and the Am 
Studies Program. 
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287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist. within the 
methodology of a chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


288 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Research seminar on selected topics. (Spring) 


289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
Discussion and research on selected topics in modern Japanese his- 
tory from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present. (Spring) 


291 Seminar: 20th Century History (3) Sachar 
Research. Topic for 1977: era of World War I. (Fall) 


292 The Palestine Question in Modern History (3) Sachar 


Research seminar. (Spring) 


294 Seminar: the Modern Near East (3) Davison 
: Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, 
social, cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 
295-96 The Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
| 


Research seminar. 


297 Confrontations in 20th Century European and 
Middle Eastern History (3) Sachar 
Reading and research. Crisis periods of contemporary history. Special 
attention to the eras of the world wars and to the impact of Western 
and Soviet involvement in the Mediterranean and Middle East. 
(Summer) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


perequisite to all fourth-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 
ation and consent of instructor. 
Eu group history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but master's 
© candidates may be admitted. 
tance Be Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 
* and 18th-century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central 
are on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students 
'd in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship 
he 1o lger Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 309. Seminar titles for 


78 academic years are listed below. Students wishing to register for 


hese courses should consult the chairman of the History Department. 

301-398 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 
Topics will be announced 

321-2? Readings in Early Modern History (3-3) Schwoerer, Herber 

31-4 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Davison 


(Hist 342—spring) 
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345 Readings in Russian History (3) Thompson 

*373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year 1976-77 and alternate years) 

375—76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
(Hist 375—fall) 

1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Hist 379: American economic history. Hist 380: modern Europea 
economic history, (Academic year) 

381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Staff 
(Hist 382—fall) 
385 Readings in History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
(Spring) 
386 Readings in Early American History (3) DePauw 
(Fall) 


387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
(Hist 388—fall) 


" : ; 3 n 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) e 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) A 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES — 


Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), D. Hawkins rt, 

Professorial Lecturers M.R. Hanson, E.L. Shafer, R. Anzola-BetancoU 
C.A. Troester, Jr. ick- 

Associate Professors L.H. George, J.E. Snodgrass, M.R. Withers, A.L. Dic 
erson (Research) 

Adjunct Associate Professors D.C. Paup, P.J. Verhoven p.M: 

Associate Professorial Lecturers JW. Eberhard, T. Songsten ^^ 
Compton 


Assistant Professors H. Nashman, N.D. Johnson p.G. 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.S. Katz, S.Y. Cha, L. Houstoun, Jf» ** 
Davidoff, J. Kelley, D.L. Edgell z Joh 

Lecturers M.M.H. Ramsay, J. Sellars, M.H. Svehla, M.K. Elbin, L-K Jo 


eas 1 aplatt 
son, S.N. Smith, E.A. Burkhardt, J.V. Ackerman, K. Cotton, J.J. Goldble 
Instructors D.C. Park (Research), J.B. Isaacs (Research) 


n 
: uma 

Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 1n p a d 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies ( X: 


: aye 
opportunity for specialization in elemen 


Offered jointly by the History Department and the American Studies Program 
t An interdepartmental course offered 


by the History and Economics Departments 


: 
| 
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Secondary school physical education or dance), Master of Arts in Education 
(field in human kinetics and leisure studies with specialization in adaptive 
Physical education, dance, movement studies of children, secondary school 
Physical education, therapeutic recreation, tourism, or urban recreation and 
Parks) are offered by the School of Education (see pages 101-27). 

From three to four semester hours of first-group human kinetics and leisure 
Studies courses are required for bachelor's degree candidates in the education 
ind human kinetics and leisure studies curriculum. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities 
of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student 
âssumes full responsibility therefor. 


First Group 
Courses numbered from 1 to 49 are beginning activities courses and require a 
Minimum of 24 clock hours of instruction. 
- Courses numbered from 50 to 100 are for students who wish in-depth train- 
Ng in a particular activity. They require a minimum of 48 clock hours of in- 
struction. 

Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial 
9r restricted activity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs. 
Nless otherwise indicated, all first-group courses are offered both in the fall 
and Spring semesters. 
All first-group courses may be repeated with permission of the instructor. 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
11 Beginning Bowling (1) Staff 
12 Intfoduction to Ballet (1) Staff 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
14 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Svehla 
15 Beginning/Advanced Ballet Technique (1) Svehla 
16 Introduction to Modern Dance (1) Staff 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
18 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
19 Ethnic Dance (1) Staff 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Snodgrass 
22 Basketball (1) Hanken 
24 Volleyball (1) Hanken 
26 Beginning Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) George 
28 Beginning/Intermediate Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
29 Yoga (1) Staff 
30 Body Conditioning (1) Snodgrass 


XA Rem 
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31 Backpacking (1) Staff 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) Staff 
33 Swimming/Life Saving (1) Staff 
35 Slimnastics and Weight Training (1) Staff 
36 Springboard Diving (1) Staff 
37 Soccer (1) Hanken 
38 Racketball (1) Staff 
(Formerly Paddle Ball) 
39 Handball (1) Staff 
40 Squash (1) Staff 
41 Soccer (1) Staff 
50 League Bowling (1 or 2) Staff 
Emphasis on competitive bowling as a lifetime sport. 
51 Gymnastics (2) staff 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Modern Dance Technique I (2) staff 
53 Modern Dance Technique II (3) 4 staff 


Admission by permission of instructor 


. . e 

54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (2) Geor 

Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitiv“ 
play as a lifetime sport. 


55 Swimming—Water Safety Instruction (2) staff 

56 Scuba Diving (2) staff 
Laboratory fee, $100. 

57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (2) Bree 
(Spring) 

58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (2) Fusille 

59 Team Sports (2) staf 
(Fall) 

60 Racket Sports (2) sul 
(Spring) 

61 Aquatics (2) e 
(Fall) 

staf 


62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 
(Spring) 
stall 


63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) 
(Spring) 
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64 Horseback Riding (2) Staff 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 

65 Skiing (2) Staff 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 

66 Synchronized Swimming (2) Staff 


Second Group 


101 Physical Education and Sports in Snodgrass 
Human Resource Centers (3) 
(Formerly Physical Education in the Elementary School) 
Development of physical education and sports programs in schools 
and play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum 


102 Movement Education (3) Snodgrass 
Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on prob- 
lem-solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6. (Fall) 

103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Snodgrass 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 
Nature and scope of human kinetics and leisure studies; scientific 
bases of physical education and athletic programs; orientation to 


professional competencies 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Davidoff 
Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the travel 
agency, marketing tourism and travel and the economic and social 
why tourists travel, development of tourist destinations, the travel 
agency, marketing tourism and travel, and the economic and social 
impact of tourism (Travel) 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Park 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to recreation and adaptive 
physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled. Concepts in pro- 
gram planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities to special 
groups. Includes field visitation and analysis of activities. (Fall) 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Staff 
General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experi- 
mental points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities. 
(Spring) 


107 Teaching Ethnic Dance (2) Johnson 
Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of 
dance. (Spring) 

108 Dance Improvisation (2) Staff 


Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, per- 
formance and composition through improvisational technique. 
(Fall and spring) 


1 ssi . 

09-10 Dance Composition (3-3) Withers 
HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of compositions. HKLS 110: 
advanced problems in composition (Academic year) 
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| 111-12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) Staff 
| Techniques for teaching individual, dual and team sports. (Acar 
demic year) 
113-14 Practicum in Physical Education, Staff 


Dance or Leisure (3-3) 

(Formerly Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education, Dance 
or Recreation) 

Pre-practice teaching or leadership in elementary or secondary school 
physical education; adaptive physical education, dance or leisure 
settings. Seminars relating to field experiences. (Academic year 


116 Mime Movement and Theater (1) Ramsay 
Psychological improvisation, improvisation with masks, Commedia 
dell'Arte, Pantomime Blanche, chorus work, clown work. May be 
repeated for credit. (Spring) 


117 Dance Education (3) Johnson 


Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual e 
proaches to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic se 
tings. Prerequisite: HKLS 157 (Fall) 


118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) Stall 
Work with elements of movements leading to short compositio 
studies. 


P " 1 $ 

119 Creative Dance for Children (3) wither 

; f ‘ inci $, 

Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles 
methods and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary € 


cation with consideration for special education. (Spring) 
S 

120 Repertory (1 or 2) Isaac 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission 9 
instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

: f 

121 Dance Technique III (1 to 3) oH f 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. Admission by permission : 
instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

i à staff 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) wo 

:neludin 

Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, inclut P 
planning and organization methodology, selection and use ue 
rials and evaluation; basic health knowledge. (Fall and spring 

^ 1 $ 

123 Dance Technique IV (2 or 3) wie 

ay 

Advanced modern dance. Admission by permission of instructor. Me 

be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

124 Movement Technique for Theater (1) Ramsey 
Analysis of movement, dramatic justification of movement; ^n) 
technique; respiration and its inte gration with movement (Fa 

. i s 

129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) Stalling’ 

me 


a , T:) 
Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of move 


skills. (Fall) 
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130 Motor Performance in Childhood (3) Snodgrass 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement 
skills. (Spring) 


133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) Nashman 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Fall and spring) 


135-36 Dance History (3-3) Johnson 
Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural sig- 
nificance of dance as art form, symbolic form, and social behavior. 
(Academic year) 


137 Dance Notation and Movement Analyses: Katz 
The Laban System (3) 
Concepts and applied principles of Laban's theories of movement (or 
Laban analyses) with emphasis on Labanotation (Spring) 


138 Curriculum, Organization and Administration of George 
Physical Education and Athletics (3) 


(Formerly Phvsical Education. Curriculum and Administration] 
Curriculum and administration related to physical education and ath- 
letic programs. Professional ethics (Fall) 


(Formerly. Teacher Behavior) 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individual 
and team sports. (Spring) 


Wao Theater Production for the Dance (2-2) Staff 
Theories and practicum in technical aspects of dance production. 
HKLS 141: lighting, sound and theater management HKLS 142: cos- 
tuming, make-up, sets, props, and audiovisual techniques. {Aca- 
demic year) 


144 Choreography (3) Isaacs 
Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


150 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body; emphasis on 
kinesiological anatomy, including joints, muscles, and neuromuscular 


integration. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


151 Kinesiology (3) Paup 
Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy, 
and physiology. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. 
(Spring) 


152 Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) Staff 
Environmental problem-solving through ecological and social plan- 
ning; concentration on the impact of leisure on total human physical 
ànd cultural development; emphasis on philosophical considerations. 
(Fall) 

156 Application of Recreational Skills to Urban Living (3) George 


Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunities 


139 Coaching Behavior (3) Snodgrass 
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i A n urba edd ional d 
for recreational activities. Current trends in urban recraetio m 
velopment and program planning. May be repeated for cre 1 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


af 
157 Dance Technique Theory (3) St 


inesiolo8" 
Theoretical foundations of dance. Applied principles of kinesio 


analysis and practice of contemporary dance techniques. (Fa | 
158 Safety: Prevention, and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Geor 
(Formerly Safety Education) mr 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injur 
related personnel, facilities, and equipment 
Pav? 


164 Physiology of Exercise (3) 
The physiological functions of the body and the 
these functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission 0 
(Fall) 
171 Current Professional Literature and Competencies (3) 
(Formerly Current Professional Literature) 


L2 
effect of exercist a 
f instrue 


snodgra® 


‘abi 
ducali? 
| edt f 


Study of current literature with implications for physica f pro 
use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation F 


(Fall or spring 


sional competencies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103 m 
172 International Experiences (1 to 6) 

Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic ouf 
173 Independent Study (1 to 3) í sped 

Individually designed model for intensive study in an area le da at 

interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for m€ te ot 

work and permission of adviser and instructor. May be repe 

credit. (Fall and spring) suf 
175 Seminar in Music and Dance (3) ir 


ment Ps 
Rhythmic analyses: resources in music and acc ompanimen otf 
ciples for dance. Prerequisite: basic knowledge of rhythmic 
(Spring, even years) uf 
184 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (1 to 3) 


May be repeated for credit with permission of advisor 


Third Group m 


200 Experimental Course (1 to 3) 
[ 1 ype 
Courses offered for the first or second time. May, be T9P 
credit with the approval of the advisor 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) t 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performances 0 of 
concepts, and models of learning related to the developmen 
skills. (Fall and spring) alli 


205 Perceptual-Motor Problems: 


Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques (3) 
(Formerly Diagnostic-Pres¢ riptive Techniques: Per 
main) 


ated , 


Programs of perceptual-motor development and the gpring) 
sumptions; diagnostic and remediation techniques. 
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230 Movement Analysis of the Young Child (3) Snodgrass 
(Formerly Movement Analysis) 
Analysis of fundamental movement in the clhild- from birth to age 
eight, and implications for learning experiences; study and practice 
in techniques of critical observance of motor behavior. (Spring) 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Snodgrass 
Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) Staff 


Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and handi- 
capped using the Baltimore-Washington areas as the urban problem 
setting; development of competencies in community organization, 
communications, consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal re- 


lations; program development and evaluation. (Fall) 

240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) Songster 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; develop- 
ment of competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program 
design and evaluation, consultation, and communications. (Fall) 

244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Staff 


Professional competencies for delivery of services to the handi- 
capped, disabled, impaired; public and private setting for service 
delivery; client assessment and counseling techniques; basic special 
education, medical, and rehabilitation terminology; etiology of handi- 


capping conditions as related to recreation. (Spring) 

245 Medical Aspects of Therapeutic Recreation and Hawkins 
Adaptive Physical Education (3) 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
Orders associated with handicapping conditions; implications for 
Programming, facility development, and related aspects of therapeutic 
recreation or adaptive physical education (Spring) 

2 =? n ^ ; 

50 Administration of Tourism Services (3) Shafer 
(Formerly Administration of Leisure and Tourism Services) 
Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of tourism 
Services utilizing educational, cultural and recreational resources; 
emphasis on public relations, personnel administration and super- 
Vision, cost-benefit analysis, fiscal management and managerial ac- 
countability. (Spring) 

25 : Å 

1 Leisure Counseling (3) Staff 

The application of counseling techniques to leisure service in order 
to Provide recreators the ability to help people make choices of 
eisure experiences (Spring) 

252 - 
Supervision of Leisure Services (3) Staff 


ormerly Supervision of Leisure Studies) 


Solving problems in supervision of leisure programs, including work 
tio bution, scheduling, recruitment, training and personnel evalua- 
on, — (Pall) 
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ME niea Jo. sul 
256 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) lid 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as pi 
to the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive. eue 
and remedial concepts; research in area of general reha fo 
practice; professional roles as related to ancillary medica 
(Spring) 
3 : wkiss 
260 Tourism Development (3) Ha E 
Theoretical and practical framework for evaluating devel 
models using case studies which highlight existing. organs 
structures, decision-making systems and implementation proc 
(Fall) T 
r ; | co 
261 Planning for Tourism (3) Anzola-Betan®” 


1 i hys! 
Integrated planning for tourism organizations, financing and im 
development. for comprehensive tourism projects; consider 


basic concepts, approaches, and models (Fall) 
zi pre 
265 Sports and Politics (3) 


ive 
~~ Nu arat 
Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; -— 
approach to the study of the relationships between ideo oft volt 
nomic development, and the types and levels of government 


ment in sports policy. (Spring) r 
St 
270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) ing 
AT r ‘ i 
Examination and discussion of problems in dance coniro aa 
artist, as well as the audience, in terms of dance as an art 
the creation and experience of that form 


Kal 
271 Dance Notation and Reconstruction (3) nota 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from Labo 7 


pe- we 
dance scores; exploration of floor work; some emphases - quis 


skills leading to elementary or intermediate certification. Prere 
HKLS 137. (Fall) cuf 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) ew 


x. Cours 
Advanced choreographing of group or solo dance work. Kon pre 
includes responsibility for auditions, rehearsals, and final riod 


8 
sented in concert. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall oF 
. . e 
276 Dance in Society (3) p 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current rese? 
literature. sil 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) —À 
Workshops in physical education, dance, and recreare adv d 
on contemporary issues and problems; development © ith pe 
professional competencies. May be repeated for credit ki 
sion of advisor. gil 
282 International Experiences (1 to 9) 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. gil 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) | 


(Formerly Supervised Experience) 3 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, 1M 


cluding ‘| 
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ference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with per- 
mission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 


293 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 


296 A Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) Shafer 
(Formerly A Systems Approach to Leisure and Tourism Resource 
Development) 

Comprehensive planning, human resource development, and program 
facility design, using systems approaches (Spring) 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 or 6) Staff 


Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the stu- 
dent. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be 


repeated once for credit with permission of the advisor. (Fall and 
Spring) 
299 Thesis Research (6) Staff 


MrrrUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


there of the Institute 


r Sigur (Director), C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, 
Th »C.A, Linden, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov, C. Shih, R.B. Thompson, 
Orton, R.Y, Yin 


ociate Members of the Institute 


| Rlawski E.M. Hadley, A. Halpern, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, B. Ramundo, 
te, RK. White, T.W. Wolfe 


o stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the 
hy Of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in 
Macte ra East Asian studies are required to take undergraduate courses 

ergr by the advisor as prerequisite to graduate work. Related preparatory 
Hist iss duate courses include the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170; 
LE e 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195-96; PSc 1, 9, 106, 107, 108, 

Pop 498; 170, 73; Psyc 151. 

d *SCription of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pages 176- 
ins *scription of the courses listed below, see the appropriate departmental 


"NOn Cs 


2 : 
x Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 
Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 


8 Communist Countries (3) : 
conomy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
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270 Economy of Communist China II (3) » 
271 Economy of Japan (3) Ha 
| 
GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclaw 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) 
HISTORY 
n 
205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) d 
206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) gc 


207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) ES 
208 U.S.-Soviet Relations Since World War II (3) Thor 


ro 
*213 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Be 
*214 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) m 
215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) ud 
217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) petro! 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) ; " 
245 Studies in Revolutionary History (3) Thome 
246 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thomi 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thori 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) hs? 
295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) E Jo ps0? 
345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Tho 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) TH 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3—3) Jo 
TLAW 
nd? 
546 Soviet Law (2) Ramm i 
547 Chinese Law (2) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Poa ^ mo Lind 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott rind 
208 Readings in Marxism and Leninism (3) Elliott da 
230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) EC Clint? 
C j 
S rre 
231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, Stå tod 
MOS 
*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) sil 


*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 


ts. j 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Political Science Departme N c ogal ii 
een who elect courses in law must have the permission of the Dean of the 
enter. For course descriptions, see the National Law Center Bulletin 


$222? 
1a s 9 2.7, 
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251 Principles and Problems of 

| International Political Communication (3) Staff 

264 Political and Social Institutions of Gyorgy 

Eastern Europe (3) 

265 Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 

| 268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 
270 Politics of Mainland China I (3) Hinton 
271 Politics of Mainland China II (3) Hinton 
272 Foreign Policy of Mainland China (3) Hinton 
275 International Policy of the Far East (3) Hinton 
276 Government and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Staff 

) 291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Staff 

| 292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 

Mronorocy 

| 259 Seminar: Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Ntenvanionat AFFAIRS 


je Public and International Affairs. 


wm RELATIONS—DOCTORAL STUDY 


hetoray Program Committee in International Relations 


= Sapin (Chairman), R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, B. Nimer, 
eich, H.M, Sachar 


pde Graduate School of Arts and.Sciences offers an interdisciplinary pro- 
Re ,"ading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of International 
Ay. Ons. (The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of 
*gree program in the area of international affairs.) The program is di- 
i Y a committee whose members are drawn from the Economics, Political 
e, nd History Departments. b Re 
he] X ed: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. Each program must 
siv three disciplines and five fields of study. However, in some cases, 
* and well-integrated programs based on two disciplines may be ap- 
Oy LE program guidelines are available from the Graduate School 


RT 


See 
R 
mance Languages and Literatures. 
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JAPANESE diss ngado 7 M 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. | 
JOURNALISM | 3 
E 
Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.L. Coppenbarger, H.E. Paine, 


Cheely, P. Silberman, C.W. Puffenbarger 
Associate Professors R.C. Willson, P. Robbins (Chairman) Ri 
Associate Professorial Lecturers O.L. Mazzatenta, D.W. Burkett, ^ 
Courage, J.P. McGill, E. Rogers, N.T. Gregg, J. Coldsmith 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers T.W. Zito, jr., J.G. Glover, W.R. Fonda 


Tho owing 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental)—The foll 
J 


requirements must be fulfilled tuden! 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. x "T. 
: EI 7n9 
planning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than Eng 
satisfying the English composition requirement.) 2 and 


2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 oF 
3. 

3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group 
Journalism, including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) nine semester hou 


i 
courses : 
rs chos 


I from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155 estt! 

bi ir i 3 f 18 sem 

4 4. Required as a minor area of concentration—a' minimum .0 dvist 

hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major p and 
in one other department or field of study in Columbian College of 4 


Sciences. 
Recommended Electives: Econ 121, 142, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc 111, 114 
116, 118, 119, 120; Psyc 115; SpDr 133, 134, 135-36; Stat 53 


15^ 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 125, 133 136 
138, 139, 190 and 196. 
First Group 
+1500 
: nae jlls0 
71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) va {0 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in rele gut 7 
political, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. I° fel 
mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis 
eral government-media relations (Academic year) 
Second Group 
phiri 
111 Reporting (3) r 
requi" 


Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Some typing 

Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall and spring) | 
See " 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbarger, c fof 

mate p 
ke? 


Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic 
publication; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper 
(Fall and spring) 
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116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Paine 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, néwsletters, house 
organs, and similar publications for associations, institutions, and 
industry. (Fall) 

117 Magazine Editing (3) 

The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the 
editorial goals and planning content and production to meet them. 
Editing copy for general and specialized magazines 


121 Feature Writing (3) Willson 


Free-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through inde- 


pendent investigation (Fall and spring) 

125 Science Writing (3) Burkett 
Writing science news for the mass media (Spring) 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local news (Fall) 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Staff 
Specialized training in the consumer news field (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Silberman 
Coverage and writing of federal government news (Fall) 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social 
affairs (Spring) 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Cheely 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring) 

140 Photojournalism (3) Fonda, Gregg 


Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture selection, 
cropping, captions. Students must purchase their own film and 
print paper. Laboratory fee, $25. Students who received credit for 
Art 23 or 24 cannot receive credit for Jour 140. (Fall and spring) 


141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Mazzatenta 
(Formerly Advanced Photojournalism) 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo 
essays. Students must purchase their own film and print paper. 
Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23 24. (Spring) 
142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Rogers 
(Formerly Special Projects in Photojournalism) 
Individual projects in picture stories and photo essays in black and 
white or color; emphasis on layout, captions, text. Students must 
Purchase own film and print paper Laboratory fee, $25. Admission 


y permission of instructor. 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill 


Principles, problems, and ethics: of public relations for government 


agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other public 


—— — 
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COS iic all am 
institutions. Case histories of successful programs. (Fall f 
spring) 

146 Government Information (3) Court 
Growth of information activities in government and the role or 
information specialist. Writing and editing for government infor 
tion operations. (Spring) 

P > illso? 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) wi 


- rg in ! 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news "ol 
nation's capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips 16 


em roje 
Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on Fis jo? 
with social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by pe 
of instructor. Limited enrollment (Spring) f 
? Ste 
196 Senior Project (3) 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort = 


in consultation with a member of the journalism staff. ff me be 


eh 
take 
jer " 


ashin 
news centers and press briefings. Guest lecturers from the Washing 
ton press corps 
TT T E ins 
151 Editorial Writing (3) Roa 
an : age, TU 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page rest 
tion of editorials and columns of news commentary in a free p 
(Spring) 
v A DET . 7; i 
155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Zito, Gl the 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for 
mass media (Fall) 
, pins 
160 The New Journalism (3) Rob " 
r a C 
A survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern nonin ds 
reportage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and #* 
im pili 
170 News Publication Management (3) Cold 
Aa ; rer tisi 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of adver r 
circulation, promotion, accounting and administration, and uni 
cal departments in newspapers and other publications. (SP 
190 Internship in Journalism (3) wast 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to 4 nalis? 
ington area news office. Admission restricted to senior jo" ing) 
majors selected by a departmental committee (Fall and SP , 
> sta 
*195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and” | 


request describing the project must be presented to the sta pi 
for approval, and filed with the student's advisor in the 9" 
before registration. (Fall and spring) 


estt 


pen! 


198 Law of the Press (3) tion j| 
a 
, gn! 


"no 1 ic 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publ 


: law * 
contempt of court, copyright, new sgathering agencies, labor com 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged. matter, | 
ment on public characters, right of privacy (Fall) 

Interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Journalism and Art. | 
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IUDAIC STUDIES ii 


Committee on Judaic Studies 


DA. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, B. Nimer, 
"Reich, H.M. Sachar, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary pro- 
M in Judaic Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This 
pogram is intended for students who wish to investigate the history, 
lage, literature, religious and philosophical thought, and political and 
E experience of the Jewish people from the perspective of several 

€mic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on the religious 
Pects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of 
E World may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on 
ism [see page 439].) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies (Interdepartmental)—The 
Owing requirements must be fulfilled 
' The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 
Terequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23 
equired courses for the major (30 semester hours) 
fa) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238. 
hij) two meaningfully related courses selected from-each of two of the 
l wing groups: I—Anth 177, 183; Art 111, 112; II—Hist 108, 109, 110, 113, 114, 
lly 2^ 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 292, 293, 294; III—Phil 111, 112, 
| D 131, 172; IV—PSc 177, 178; V—Rel 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 
"144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 291, 292 
tudents applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies. must, in 
Ms ion to meeting the general requirements (see page 82), present evi- 
* of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide strong recom- 
Nations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and complete a 
‘factory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 


fat 


"TIN AMERICAN STUDIES. 


Ninittee on Latin American Studies 


y, Gordon (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry, T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, R.L. 
a. tey, Jr., P.F. Klarén, J.W. Robb, F.R. Siegel, G. Stuart, C. McClin- 
; ' F. Thoumi 
The chelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental) 
A ^ Owing requirements must be fulfilled 

2 3 8eneral requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 

g “Tequisite courses—Anth 2, Econ 1-2, PSc 1 or 3. 
Vp *quired courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. (Span 
4p. *quivalent is recommended.) 
I; pja tired courses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 184, or 185; Econ 185; Geog 
LEM t 163 64; PSc 183, 184; and six semester hours chosen from Span 151-52, 
"terat 157-58, or other approved courses; (b) 18 semester hours, including an 
Vno Scip inary seminar (287) in one of the following areas: anthropology, 
Miti.) >, geography and regional science, Hispanic literatures, history or 
tte, Science. The required courses listed in (a) which are in the selected 

aY be included in computing the required 18 semester hours for (b). 
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: : of 
Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies—See the school 
Public and International Affairs, pages 160—77. 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin Americ 
history as an area of specialization in the field of history, Spanish Amer ? 
literature as an area of specialization in the field of Romance Languages ib 
Literatures, or politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the 

of political science. 


Courses Dealing with Latin America: : 


Anthropology—170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 272, 282, 287 
Economics—185, 233, 234, 251-52, 285, 286, 287 
Geography and Regional Science—127, 161, 261, 287 


History—161, 163-64, 165, 166, 261-62, 287, 361-62 

Political Science—183, 184, 283, 284, 285 

Portuguese—31-32 64 

Spanish—91-92, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 255, 256, 261, ? 
266, 287 

LATIN dubie ur. p MNA HN —  ) 
See Classics. 

MANAGEMENT SCIENCE ———— 


Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, P.B. Vaill, J. Harvey w^ 

Professorial Lecturers T. O'Connor, G.B.M. Hopper, R.H. Walther, 
Ward, J.F. Coates RE 

Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr. (Chairman), T.E. Shaughnessy n 
Holland, E.K. Winslow, W.E. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave, E.B. Adams, 
Coyne 

Adjunct Associate Professors H.C. Demoody, J. Lobuts, Jr. 

Assistant Professors E.H. Forman, B. Dawson, S. Umpleby 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business admin joh 
tion, Master of Business Administration, Doctor of Business Adminis n ef! 
and Doctor of Public Administration are offered by the School of Gover 
and Business Administration (see pages 127-59). 


Second Group 


. i orm 
118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Smith, Coyne: F "^ 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer 
ing. Introduction to the use of the computer as a too ine 
signments illustrating typical problems encountered in bus {ing aif 
government data processing. Assignments involve flow 
computer programming in a higher level language (FORT mine 
are run on the SGBA computer with the School's computer | 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 
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119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) Smith 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing 
applications. For students already familiar with basic computer con- 
cepts, flow charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical com- 
puter applications in accounting and management information 
systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Fall and spring) 


120 Information Systems DevelopmentI(3) Coyne, Smith, Demoody 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organiza- 
tional information decision-making and management. Concepts and 
techniques involved in the initial development of new or revised 
computer-based information systems, e.g, systems analysis and de- 
sign phases. Prerequisite:-Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 


121 Information Systems Development II (3) Coyne, Smith, Demoody 
A further examination of the information systems development 
process, including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, 
introduction, operation, and maintenance of a newly designed auto- 
mated information system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 


122 Special Studies in 
Information Systems (3) Coyne, Smith, Demoody 
An independent or group-study project in information systems de- 
velopment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case- 
study project, or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a 
local public or private organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or per- 


mission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
LT Group 
201 Advanced Administrative Adams, Ericson, Eastin, Brown, 
Management (3) Page, Roman, Loeser 


Integrative approach to organization and management concepts, 
Philosophy and theory as applied to all types of agencies and in- 
Stitutions. Evolution of management thought, functions, and practices 
in various organizational contexts. Contemporary issues confronting 


the manager. (Fall and spring) 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) Hardgrave, O'Connor 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management 
problems Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements 
of calculus, and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequi- 
Site: knowledge of algebra (Fall and spring) 


Hardgrave, Dawson, Forman 


204 Quantitative Factors in 
Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management prob- 
lems, Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Breakeven analysis, linear programming, 
Probability, decision-making under uncertainty, queuing models, in- 
ventory models. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Á 

207 Human Behavior in Lippitt, Winslow, Harvey, val 
Organizations (3) ) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other 
velopment; application of behavioral science research to um 
tion. Learning exercises and practical applications emphasize | 


} P e 
human behavior and 2 
adminisl? 


Prerequisite: Mgt 201 (Fall and spring) 


Winslow 


as automation 
and simiP. 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such 
ethics, interpersonal relations, organizational change, P 
problems. Problems in behavioral science research Prerequisite: 


k 
207. (Fall and spring) 
. : . » Winslow 
210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Wins d 
“cess 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the proces i 
human change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply | i 
learning in various settings and to demonstrate competen een 
various media. This course emphasizes the relationship be stri 
theory and practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 or permission of ins 
tor. (Fall and spring) 
e pe WM ee 
212 Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harvey» 
and Methods (3) ol 
t concepts 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of differen : 
organizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of org 
tional change will be developed with a taxonomy of metho 

initiating action to further organizational development 
of action, research, team building, confrontation meetings, 


nize 


t 
"e ated 
analysis, job restructuring, and other interventions will be Tetin: of 


organizational development processes. Prerequisite: Mgt s 
equivalent. (Fall) 

ey 

; ue ippitt, Hat 

213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, a 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual it 

as well as theorv of the nature of the helping process Uer the 

person or group and another person or group. Dynamics is 

fferenc® y 

hel? 


ı the! 


Form? 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) Hardgrave, Dawson, anat 
á 
Mathematics of probability and statistics and application S Ppa 
ment science and operations research. Topics in« lude samp tin oif 
probability models and random variables, discrete and casu 
probability distributions, moments and other descriptive "rimati 
sampling theory and practice, and point and interval e$ 
Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
ru 
* Li » IS orm 
226 Managerial Statistics II (3) Hardgrave, Dawson Psi 
— : „al statis. 
Applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical analy“ 


Topics include hypothesis testing, nonparametric methods, 
7 £ prered 


of variance, introduction to statistical decision theory. 
Mgt 225. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall and spring) 


Mgt 207, 210; or equivalent (Spring) 
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227 Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Dawson, Forman 
Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and applied. considerations of linear programming and 
related methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear 
programming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of 
applications of linear programming Introduction to integer program- 
ming, algorithms, and formulations. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equiva- 
lent. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) 
228 Techniques of Operations Hardgrave, Dawson, Forman 
Research (3) 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research tech- 
niques, including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, in- 
ventory and queuing models and simulation. Applications of such 
methods as models of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 227. 


(Spring) 


229 Seminar: Management Sciences and Hardgrave 
Operations Research (3) 
Supervised in-depth study and advanced projects in applied opera- 
tions research. Prerequisite: Mgt 228 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 
240 Survey of Information Adams, McCarthy, Demoody 
Technology (3) 
Management oriented survey of key areas in information technology. 
Includes hardware configurations, processing procedures and new 
developments; software languages, capabilities, proc edures and inter- 
active programming; systems technology, analysis, and design; sys- 
tems concepts, modeling and simulation impact on the organization; 
EDP management areas, equipment upgrading; replacement and ac- 
quisition; personnel practices; budgeting and costing procedures, 
security of the facility; legislative and social issues, Freedom of 
Information Act, Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974; 
employment patterns, professionalization, shifts in power and value 
Systems. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


?41 Management Information Systems Development McCarthy 
and Application (3) 
Contemporary theories and practices in the development of manage- 
ment information systems. Participation in the design of information 
Systems specifications. The roles of both management and systems 
design personnel in the systems development process studied and 
evaluated. Impact of management information systems upon the 
Organization and its decision-making processes evaluated. Case 
Studies. Prerequisite: an introductory course in information tech- 


nology, or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


242 


Comparative Computer Systems (3) Coyne 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and 
Software development. Selection of computers and related software 
and equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


Cc 


243 


244 


245 


249 


260 


261 
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and trends # 


Advanced course; emphasis on principles, practices, 

the management of information technology. Topics inch 
x : ends, ne 

and control of an information processing installation; trends, 


; ‘li an 
hardware, and advanced technology in the computing milieu £ 
an analy 


ide the role 


their implications for information processing management; sii 

sis of the performance of the data processing activity internally oF 
x ; ` " 2 

externally, according to developed criteria, Case studies. Prered 


site: Mgt 241, 242; or permission of instructor (Fall) 


l , $ it 
Information Systems and Coyne, Forman, Sm 
Telecommunication (3) ick 
Principles of telecommunications; the applications of telecommunt ; 


. between ^ 
og) 
t 


Management of Information Technology (3) " 


tions for the transmission of data between computers 
mans, between humans ,and computers. The use of the techn 
of data communications to enhance the flow of information $ 
janization l'elecommunicatio 
E siderations, legal and policy 


management purposes within an or 


terminology, hardware. and software con : 
issues, recent developments, and calculations necessary for the we 
fication and design of telecommunications systems. Laboratory 
$25 (Fall) 

e 
Data Base Management (3) Smith, cors 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the r^ 
techniques for developing and plementing an effective data inte: 
system. Topics include data base organization, creation, and mu ' 


nance;. effort and economii justification evaluation a mat” 
standardization of data mpact of pac kaged da i 


-ar 
agement systems; and state-of-the-? 


the current 
the 


data base development i become proficient in 
; es , ,: Mgt 
of an actual data base management system Prerequisite: 


119 


241. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) by 
Seminar: Information Technology (3) Adams, McCart 


` ; som 
Current problems in the design and implementation of COP 
supported systems; emphasis on current state-of the-art 


! storaltu 
discussion with leading experts in the field and analysis of - (Fal 
Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242, 243; or permission of instructor. 
and spring) 

i Jeby 
Introduction to General Systems Ericson, Adams, UMP 


and Cybernetics (3) 


Analysis of fundamental general systems concepts and 


jc 

i : t acadè” , 

theories evolving in various branches of knowledge and 8€ ina 
jiscipli 


disciplines, emphasizing their transcontextual and inter 
nature. Systems approach and general systems frame 
compared and contrasted. Essential characteristics of am 
ments for creation and maintenance of viable systems 


eby 
Fundamentals of General Management Ericson, Adams, ump! 
System and Organizational Cybernetics (GEMSOC) (3) ` te 
Dynamics of organization and management from a genera ang Of 
and cybernetics viewpoint. GEMSOC potential for integra » 
parently disparate aspects of organization and management a he 
and theory. Translation of GEMSOC research and theory | 
world of organizational behavior and management practice. 
site: Mgt 260. 
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263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) Ericson, Adams, 
Umpleby 


Investigations. of existing organizational structures and ongoing 
management. processes from a systems and cybernetics viewpoint. 
Operational evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercon- 
textual comparative studies. Assessments of need for better tools of 
analysis and synthesis. Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


264 Organizational Dynamics Simulation and Ericson, Adams, 
Metasystemic Modeling (3) Umpleby 
Literature review and current practice analysis, Operation research 
and conventional modeling techniques, including iconic, analog, and 
symbolic. Computerized organization dynamics simulation as a man- 
agement tool. Institutional. structure. simulation and metasystemic 
modeling developed by students. Evaluation of organization dynamics 
modeling and the state ofthe science and art of computer simula- 
tion. Problems and prospects. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 

265 Research Seminar in Ericson, Adams, Umpleby 

GEMSOC Theory (3) 

For doctoral students only. Advances in theoretical bases of general 

systems management and organizational cybernetics Investigations 

into sources of GEMSOC concepts in literature of traditional fields. 

Evaluation of related synthetic and hybrid disciplines, such as bi- 

; theory into new areas, such as man- 


onics. Extensions of existing 


agerial axiology. Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


266 Philosophic and Policy Issues in Ericson 
Institutional Articulation (3) 
Need for greater institutional coherence of managerial decision- 
making in an “only one world" frame of reference. Systemic articu- 
lation and metasystemic planning: the deliberate evolution of more 
effective institutional forms. Desiderata for responsive institutional 
structures, from a general human systems view point. Reconciliation 
of. organizational/human participant value conflicts as a general 
management systems problem Institutional sovereignty, organiza- 
tional morality, and human values: the search for systemic opti- 


mality 

290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) Staff 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of 


data, interpretation and presentation of the findings. (Fall and 
spring) 

298 Directed Readings and Research in 
Management Science (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) RE; 
(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) pr 


(Fall and spring) 
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Fourth Group 


390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Lauter 


Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. 


ARAS 1 i ; the 
Topics include the nature and current problems of epistemology, r 
development and role of theories, and the relationship betwe 
theory, methodology and empirical data (Fall and spring) 


391 Methodological Foundations of Lauter 
Administrative Research (3) 
Examination of the process of social st ience research 
and theoretical frameworks in research; formulation p 
questions, hypotheses, operational definitions, research desi 
sampling methods, and data analysis approaches. Primary emphas 
on the development of dissertation proposals (Fall and spring 


Staff 


Use of models 
of researe 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


+ ation 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinatio 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) per 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. ( 
and spring) 

MATHEMATICS eet 
T m ` . " ^ m. 
Professors D. Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), H. Kenyon, C. Taa 


R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz 
Professorial Lecturers D.M. Dribin, A. Thaler + «agi 
Associate Professors W.A. Smith, D.R.K. Henney, LI. Glick, M.D. Gree™ 
M.P. Lee, H.D. Junghenn, E.A. Stone 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S.L. Brodsky, M.E.I. Morris 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers P.L. Hayes, W. Altman, B.F, Rice 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathemat 
partmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


ics (de 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. h 3^ 
2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to ME 
may be waived upon examination before registration.) s ol 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester pert 
second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139 7 jan 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, OT Rud, 


£ afi 3 istics» 
and mathematically related courses in such subjects as physics, statistic 
nomics and engineering 


.J Mathe 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied 1 


matics (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite t 
may be waived upon examination before registration.) 

3. Required courses in related areas 

(a) Stat 189-90. 

: (b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation 

visor, from the following areas of application. At least 12 semester 


) Math 3, 


, ade 
with the st 


sm 
hour en 


t , chor”. 
^ chosen from one area, and the other six semester hours must be vil 
rom courses numbered 101 or higher. For courses in applied scie 


nce, 
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engineering, electrical engineering and computer science, engineering admini- 
istration, mechanical engineering, and operations research, see the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 

Area I. Social and management sciences—courses chosen from ApSc 115, 
CE 183, 197; Econ 1-2, 101, 102, 123, 199; EAd 261, 269, 281-82, 283, 284; 4 
283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 11 3, 124; OR 201, 209, 251, 252, 261, 277, 279, 281, 
291: Stat 110, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 165-66, 188, 197 

Area II. Engineering and physical sciences—courses chosen from Chem 111 
12, 113-14; CE 120, 123, 140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 220, 223, 252, 254, 258, 261, 262, 263, 275; Stat 117, 
118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 197; and any course offering in electrical engineer- 
ing and computer science, mechanical engineering, or physics 

Area III Computer sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 157, 158; 
Math 101, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 110, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197. 

4 Required courses in the major—a minimum. of 24 semester hours of 
Second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 181-82. 
lt is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian. 


Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
With a major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 


Required the general requirements, pages 89-97, Students must complete 


30 Semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Applied Mathematics- 
lerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a m in mathematics or a related field 
Such as statistics, a physical science, eng ¢ 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. Course work is divided 
“tween mathematics courses and courses from one area of application—eco- 


neering, or economics 


nomics, engineering (civil, computer science, electrical, engineering administra- 
tion, mechanical, or operations research), physics, statistics, or urban and 
regional planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are selected in 
"Onsultation with the relevant department 
N Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester hours 
"pproved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research. At least 15 
semester hours must be in mathematics courses, with no more than three of 
ace from second group courses The remaining courses are chosen from the 
of Ed area of application. Theses are jointly supervised by the department 
Mathematics and th: department concerned with the area of application. 
ho, n didates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 semester 
8 of course work; at least 15 of these must be in mathematics courses, 


wi T : 
th no more than six semester hours from second-group courses. There is no 
esis r 

8 re 


quirement, 

a lster of Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree; at least 12 
'ster hours or equivalent in mathematics coürses, including the equivalent 
ath 31; experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 

con ired: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group mathematics 
es, including Math 168 

Doctor 


Türen, 
afte r 


of Philosophy in the field of Mathematics—Required: the general re- 
Nts, pages 89-91, 97-99. The department doctoral program committee, 

en po sultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which —— 
a E fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the Generel Ex- 
Which “On; (2) the two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, 
ofsa USt satisfy the foreign language requirement; and (3) the four areas 


do Y in which the student must prepare for the General Examination. The 


- "(C 'he > 
Studes a Program committee will appoint a Director of Research when the 
n has selected (preferably early in the program) one of the following 
fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract differential 


"esearch 


——— 
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equations, functional equations, generalized functions, groups of operatore) | 
group representations, linear algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and in 
gration, ordinary and partial differential equations, theory of numbers, an | 
topology (general topology, analytic topology, topological groups) 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics- -Pre 
requisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12 1 i 

Required: the mathematics option and the professional courses listed © 
pages 115-16. | 
First Group 

3 College Algebra (3) Morris and ^ 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra -— 
several additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high scho 
algebra and high school geometry (Fall and spring) 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and staf 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of pd 
school geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration there!o 
(Fall and spring) aff 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Smith and St ss 

à : 2 ic, 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. € 
sets, number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high sc hool mà 
matics. (Fall and spring) aff | 

10 General Mathematics II (3) Smith and 
Mathematical systems, geometry and introduction to statistics " 
probability. Prerequisite: Math 9 (Fall and spring) af 

30 Precalculus (3) Bari and - 

r sa? $ R e i. 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and font 
tions. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential hig 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years "t eat 
school algebra, one year of high school geometry and one-hal " 
of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration sco. 
students must take a placement examination in algebra and t 
nometry. (Fall and spring) af 

: , t 

31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Kenyon and A: 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary trans of 
dental functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Mat 
equivalent.* (Fall and spring) aff 

R " t 

32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) Kenyon and ane 

: a inl 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, in 
series. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) aff 
- > t 

33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Kenyon and S K 
Curves, Differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, Fall | 
integrals, Green and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 
and spring) | 

en 

41 Calculus for Economists I (4) Junge. 

: $3 : h ns 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary tray able’ | 
dental functions; marginal analysis for functions of one Ms: 


* ^ 
Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 
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optimization of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: 
Math 30 or equivalent.* (Fall) 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4) Junghenn 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including 
input-output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal 
analysis for functions of several variables; optimization of functions 
of several variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequi- 


site: Math 41 (Spring) 
+51 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 


Management Sciences I (3) 

Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calculus 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. 
New students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to 


registration (Fall and spring) 


t52 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 
Management Sciences II (3) 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several 
variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multi- 
pliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, 
determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 
51 or 53 (Fall and spring) 


t53 Mathematics for the Life, Social and Liverman and Staff 
Managerial Sciences I (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Same topics as Math 51 with 
computer applications and introduction to Fortran programming. 
Computer work emphasizes motivation of basic mathematical con- 
cepts and applied problems in indicated areas for which mechanical 
computation is essential. New students must take a placement ex- 
amination in algebra prior to registration (Fall) 


154 Mathematics for the Life, Social and Liverman and Staff 
Managerial Sciences II (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Same topics as Math 52 with 
computer applications. Computer work emphasizes motivation of 
basic mathematical concepts and applied problems in indicated 
areas for which mechanical computation is essential. Prerequisite: 


Math 53. (Spring) 
Second Group 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and 
predicate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathe- 
matics. Open to sophomores with permission of department. Pre- 


requisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 


Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of 
the real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of 


E instructor. 


ath 
* Social tea. be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
“ised i Management science students with a strong record in high school mathematics are 


9 take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52 or 53 and 54 
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104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) Dribin 


Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 
with other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. Prerequisiti 


two years of high school mathematics (Spring) 

106 Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) E 

Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor (Fal, 


even years} 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Henney and Staff 
Linear differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and int 
gral, nonlinear differential equations of the first order Prerequisite: 
Math 32. (Fall) 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Henney and stafi 
Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equation? 


boundary-value problems, partial differential equations Prerequisit 
Math 111 (Spring) 
113 Graph Theory (3) P 

Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blott 
D connectivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planar 
i coloring problems. Prerequisite: Math 32 
Mad . r aff 
15 121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee and - d 
iy - , (includ 
| Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings Co nik 
| 


i ing polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with pe ctor: 
i sion of department, Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instru 
(Academic year) 
| i £ uf 
ik 123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee and $ d 
p i 5 x d 
i Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Qu 


t iia "mee ath 
ratic and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition Prerequisite: M 
121. - (Fall) 


. LH i ap 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Live 

Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, er^ 

spaces, characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Th erati 

Systems of linear difference and differential equations. pem and 
forms. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (Fa 

spring) 

. z Kal? 

125 Linear Programming (3) jualitY 

qua"; 


Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, à 
intege 
theorems, post-optimality, the transportation problem, integ’ alent 
: 3 j A 9 "e . 
gramming, applications. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, OF equ 


(Spring) f 
| 134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Spring, even years A 
. . db 
135 Projective Geometry (3) m 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (Fall, odd ye 


uiu aue a iD uiEEEMED dde -Anidi/jóx^ggem a '""))DA— € —— a ee 
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139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Taam 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis 
on the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several vari- 
ables. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Taam 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction 
maps, implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequi- 


site: Math 139 or equivalent (Spring) 

141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Stone 
l'ensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differential 
geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 (Fall) 

142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Liverman 


Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include ex- 
istence theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applica- 
tions to physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, 


or permission of instructor (Spring) 
153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Brodsky 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern 


digital computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary dif- 
ferential equations. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of 
nonlinear. equations. Simple. quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: 
Math 33 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 


154 Difference Equations (3) Brodsky 
Introduction to finite difference equations and their solution. Physical 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to 
motivate and apply the techniques developed. Generating. functions. 
Analysis of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 


or 139, or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 139 (Spring) 

168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staff 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for 
Teachers, teachers for in-service training or students recommended 
by the department of education. Critical examination of secondary 
School mathematics, curricula, techniques and programs, Prerequisite: 
Math 31 and permission of instructor 


181- : i i . 
81-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear alge- 
bra, senior status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academic 
year) 
191 Special Topics (arr.) "e 


Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Offered upon demand 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) eer 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathe- 
matics and applied mathematics majors with demonstrated — 
Prior approval of instructor required. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall or spring) 


ume Tram 
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Third Group 


Requirements for graduate degrees in mathematics at George Washingto® 
University are described on pages 367-68. Courses in mathematics for t e 
fulfillment of these requirements are given jointly by Catholic University y 
America, George Washington University and Georgetown University each 
year at one location (1977-78—Catholic University of America) 
Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every year 


1977-78 Teaching Staff from Cooperating Universities 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Professors Victor Bogdan, Parfeny Saworotnow 

Associate Professors Gustav Hetisel, Francis Sullivan, John Welch 

Assistant Professors Charles Byrne, Leonard Gallagher, Daniel Gallo, James 
Hagler, Charlene Williams 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Professors John Lagnese, Herbert Maisel, Arnold Stokes 
Associate Professors E. Ray Bobo, Richard Datko, J. Roger Teller 


1 jer, 
Assistant Professors George Benke, Giuliano Gnugnoli, Ronald Rosie 
Allen Tucker, James Sandefur, Andrew Vogt, John Baillieul 
ALGEBRA 
Jer 
*201 Graduate Algebra I (3) T 
Groups, including Sylow theorems, direct decomposition of n 


generated Abelian groups, solvable nilpotent and simple groups: 
groups. (Fall) 


E Jer 
*202 Graduate Algebra II (3) Tel "i 
Rings, including prime and maximal ideals, Euclidean ind -— 
factorization domains, polynomial rings; modules over rings, 1D the 

ing tensor product; semi-simple rings and algebras, includi ag 


Wedderburn theorem; Noetherian rings, including primary 
position theorem. Prerequisite: Math 201 or permission of - 


(Spring) 
al? 
203 Graduate Algebra III (3) me 
Fields, including Galois theory, valuation theory. Prerequisite: ; 
202 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


ructol 


204 Rings and Homology (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor 


205 Homological Algebra and Category Theory (3) 
Categories, functors, natural transformations; examples; 
gories, quotient categories; universal arrows, limits; adjoint 
monads (triples); Abelian categories; imbedding theorems: 
projective and injective; extensions and satellites, Ext 
Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor 


e 
functor yo 
funct? 


modules 


anc 


| 
| 
| 
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206—7 Quadratic Forms I-II (3-3) 


Prerequisite; undergraduate course in linear algebra 


208 Combinatorics (3) Bari 
| Prerequisite: undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra. 
(Fall) 


. 209-10 Representations of Groups I-II (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor 

211 Group Theory I (3) 
Infinite Abelian groups. Topics include direct sums and products, 
free Abelian and finitely generated Abelian groups, divisible groups, 
pure subgroups and basic subgroups. Prerequisite: Math 201. 

212 Group Theory II (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 211 

213 Nonassociative Algebras (3) 
Lie and Jordan algebra. Prerequisite: Math 202 

214 Algebraic Number Theory (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 203 or permission of instructor 


215 Topics in Algebra (3) Katz 
New topic each semester. May be repeated for credit 

216 Graph Theory (3) Bari 
Selected topics.in graph theory from introductory topics to prob- 
lems currently of research interest (Spring) 


AN E 
NALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


717-18 Mathematical Methods for the Social Sciences I-II (3-3) 

Topics: convex sets and functions; nonlinear programming; systems 
of ordinary differential equations and difference equations and stabil- 
ity theory; calculus of variations; optimal control theory; graph 
theory; Markov chains and other stochastic processes; mathematical 
learning theory. Prerequisite: Math 32, 124 or equivalent, graduate 
Standing in a social science department, or permission of the in- 
Structor 


* D 

220 Introduction to Modern Analysis (3) Vogt 
Real numbers, least upper bounds, completeness, Bolzano-Weierstrass 
theorem; Banach spaces, examples: R^, C [a, b], h, I: Hilbert spaces; 
limits of real and vector sequences, limits of real and vector func- 
tions, all basi properties of real and vector continuous functions, 
differentiation and integration of real and vector functions, basic 
properties of compact sets, closed and open sets, linear transforma- 
tions on R» to Rm, fixed-point theorem and applications to differen- 
tial and integral equations, Fourier series, Stone-Weierstrass theorem. 


(Fall) 


* 

2 i iU. : 
?1 Introduction to Complex Analysis (3) Rosier 

Algebra, geometry, and topology of complex numbers; definitions 

and properties of elementary functions, e.g., e7, sin z; log z; integrals, 
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| functions defined by integrals; Cauchy's theorem and formula, inte 
| gral representation of derivatives of all orders; maximum modulus, 
Liouville's theorem, fundamental theorem of algebra; Taylor am 
Laurent series; uniform convergence, term-by-term differentiation: 
domain of convergence and classification of singularities; contour 
integration; the residue theorem; evaluation of integrals involving 
single-valued functions; analytic continuation, multivalued functions 


and branch points; technique for coftour integrals involving multi- 
(Fall) 


valued functions. Prerequisite: Math. 220 or equivalent 


222 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) Henney 


| Potential theory and conformal mapping. Special functions. Asyria 

| totic expansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and. M 

| methods. Fourier and Laplace transforms, applications to partial D 

| ferential equations. Wiener-Hopf method, dual and singular integr 
equations. Prerequisite: Math 221 or an undergraduate course 

] complex variables (Spring) 

| 223 Advanced Complex Analysis (3) Za 

i * 1 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions, Mittag-Leffler theorem; infin 


the gam 
Hurwitz $ 
nann 


products, entire functions, the Hadamard product theorem, 
ma function, representations of the gamma function; 


theorem, normal families of functions, Montel's theorem, the Rieman 
mapping theorem, elementary conformal mapping analytic continue 
tion, the monodromy theorem, branch points, Riemann surface" 
|. Prerequisite: Math 221 or equivalent | 
D; A jer | 
j *224 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Ros : 
|i Lebesgue integration over the space of reals; the basic convergent, 
i IE theorems, including monotone and dominated convergence theorem. 
| measurability; almost everywhere differentiability of monotone fut, 
tions; absolute continuity; the Lp spaces and orthogonal expansid i 
| duality of Lp and Lq spaces; orthonormal systems in L: (a, b); A | 
| gration over the space R^; theorems. of Fubini and Tonelli, prered 
| site: Math 220 or equivalent (Spring) 
! 
| *225 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) williami 
Topological and metric spaces; compact spaces and Tycho 
theorem; complete metric spaces and completion of a metric yat 
Normed and Banach spaces; linear functions; Hahn Banach theo” pa 
principle of uniform boundedness and applications; elementary p 
troduction to distribution theory; linear operators; the closed-8" id- 
theorem and interior mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; inner Lge 
uct, orthogonality, and orthonormal systems; eigenvalues, eigen 
tors, invariant subspaces, and projection operators; operational 2 
culus of functions defined on the spectrum. Prerequisite: Math ^ 
or equivalent, (Fall) 
y 
*226 Banach Algebras and Special Theory of Operators (3) Saworotnot | 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algeb” 
| | Stone Cech compactification; application to the spectral ther ail ) 
| operators, spectral theorem for bounded and unbounded opera nd 
Jacobson radical for arbitrary Banach algebras; H*-algebras, ire 
| Hilbert modules; related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of er | 
| | and integration, introduction to functional analysis, and Ty¢ : 
and Stone-Weierstrass theorems (Spring) | 
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227 Fourier Analysis on Locally Compact Groups (3) 


Elementary properties of topological groups, existence of Haar 
measure, modular functions, group algebras; application of Gelfand 
theory to the group algebra; applications to classical theory of 
Fourier series and integrals; compact and discrete groups, Plancherel 
and Pontryagin theorems; positive definite functions and positive 
linear functionals, Stone and Bochner theorems; representations of 
a compact group G; H*-algebra valued positive definite functions, 
generalization of Stone and Bochner theorems, their application to 
multivariate and infinite dimensional stationary processes; related 
topics. Prerequisite; knowledge of topological groups, measure and 
integration, an introduction to functional analysis, and some familiarity 
with Gelfand theory 


228 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Bogdan 


Fréchet and countable union spaces; definition, structure, and prop- 
erties of Schwartz distributions and generalized functions; applica- 
tions to explicit solutions and existence theory of ordinary and par- 
tial differential equations, nested Hilbert spaces; generalized Fourier 
transform. Prerequisite: Math 220 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


229 Ergodic Theory (3) 


Topic s selected to serve research interests of instructor and students; 
emphasis on recent developments and applications to dynamical 
systems and Markov processes. Prerequisite: Math 224, 225; or per- 


mission of instructor 


230 Differential Equations in Banach Space (3) 


General theory of, linear and nonlinear differential equations in 
Banach space; periodic and almost periodic solutions; stability of 
solutions. Prerequisite: Math 225 or permission of instructor. 


231 Semi-groups of Operators and Almost Periodic Functions (3) 


Almost periodic functions on the real line and on groups; general 
theory of weakly almost periodic semi-groups of operators, their 
asymptotic behavior and convergence into almost periodic groups 
of operators. Prerequisite: Math 224, 225, 226; or permission of in- 
Structor 


232 Seminar: Functional Analysis (3) 


Topics selected to serve research interest of instructor and students; 
qualified students encouraged to work on research projects. May be 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 


233 Foundations of Probability Theory and Statistics (3) Junghenn 


Review of the basic concepts of measure and integration theory; 
probability and expectation; random variable, random process; dis- 
tribution function and Kolmogorov consistency theorem; characteris- 
tic function of a random variable; distributions of Bernoulli, Poisson, 
Gauss, Polya, Cauchy, Laplace; applications; stochastic indepen- 
dence; Kolmogorov's strong law of large numbers; central limit 
theorem; applications to statistics (Fall) 


234 Introduction to the Theory of Random Processes (3) Byrne 


Stochastic dependence, conditional expectation, limit theorem for 
Submartingales; Markov process; theory of Markov chains; Poisson's 
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236-37 


process; process of birth and death; Kolmogorov-Chapman equa 
tions; second-order stationary random processes; filtering and pre 
diction; Wiener-Hopf equation and its solution; sec ond-order discrete 
stationary random processes. Prerequisite; Math 233 (Spring) 


Introduction to Optimization Theory in 
Hilbert Spaces I-II (3-3) 

Basic methods of functional analysis 
problems in control, communication, and other areas in system 
science. Topics covered include review, of basic properties of Hilbert 
spaces, operators, compact and nuclear operators semigroups ? 


applicable to optimization 


linear operators, measure theory in Hilbert spaces, problems in con 

; ; 4 „a Pre 
trol theory, information theory, convex programming and games. k 
requisite to Math 236: Math 224, 225. Prerequisite to Math 237: Ma 


236. 


238 Introduction to Probability Theory (3) 


239 Introduction to Stochastic Processes (3) 


*240 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 


241 


242 


243 


245 Eigenvalue and Boundary-value Problems (3) 


" ar 
Discrete and continuous probability distributions; conditional probi 
bility; random variables; expectation; binomial, Poisson, and nort 
distributions; laws of -large numbers; Markov chains; applicatio 
í 


Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus 


stochastic 
Wiene! 


. renew? 
process, harmonic analysis of processes, Poisson process, rene us 
continue 


Brief discussion of probability theory, general notion of 
process, normal processes and autocovariance function, 


counting processes, Markov chains with discrete and 
parameter. 
Sulliva® 


and unique 


First course in ordinary differential equations; existence on 
[e] initial c 


ness of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect t 


idtions; properties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advancs 
calculus. (Fall) 

Stability Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) pt 
Introduction to basic notions of stability and asymptotic stabilit’ 
Liapounov's functions used to establish stability or instability: y^ 
verse theorems of Liapounov's direct method comparison theoretig 


differential inequalities. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission 
structor. 


Theory of Dynamical Systems (3) pt 
Basic properties of dynamical systems; œ and w limits sets, recurg 
motions, minimal sets; ergodic motions, ergodic theorems of Birkir 
and Von Neumann. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission of instrue 


Theory of Nonlinear Oscillations (3) tial 
Existence and stability of periodic solutions of ordinary differ y 
equations; derivation of bifurcation equation for weakly nom nd 
systems; introduction to the method of averaging, the existen me 


stability of almost periodic solutions and integral manifolds. 
quisite: Math 240 or permission of instructor 


0| 
compact 


Normed spaces, integral equations, spectral theory of of or inar! 


erators; application to boundary and eigenvalue problems 
differential equations. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 
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246 Numerical Methods in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Finite difference methods for initial-value and boundary-value prob- 
lems; error analysis, analysis of stable schemes; Galerkin's method, 
with estimation of error in eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 
240 or permission of instructor. 


247 Control Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Baillieul 
Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear systems with 
convex cost functionals, the maximal principle and selected topics 
on control systems. (Spring) 


248 Fourier Analysis and Integral Transforms (3) Benke 
Fourier series, Fourier integral in one and several variables, Fourier- 
Stieljes transform, inversion of Fourier transforms, Tauberian 
theorems, bilateral Laplace transform and applications. Prerequisite: 
advanced calculus, knowledge of Lebesgue integration, acquaintance 
with the elementary parts of the theory of functions of a complex 
variable (Fall) 


249 Differential Games (3) 


The idea of a differential game. Examples, discrete games, procedures 
for solving certain types of games, and the study of surfaces in- 
volved in solving differential games 


250 Calculus of Variations (3) 
Introduction to the calculus of variations via the notion of the 
Frechet derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi equa- 
lions; sufficient conditions for a solution to exist, applications to 
mechanics and physics 


251-52 Techniques of Partial Differential Equations I-II (3-3) 


Math 251: Study of classical first and second order equations in two 
to four variables. Applications to probability theory and mathe- 
matical physics. Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and 
rudiments of linear algebra and complex variables. Math 252: First 
order equations and systems in n variables. Hamilton-Jacobi theory. 
Characteristics and bicharacteristics. Variational methods. Integral 

equations. Prerequisite: Math 251, knowledge of undergraduate linear 
algebra and analytic function theory. (Academic year) 


253-54 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I-II (3-3) Hagler 


Elements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern 
| digital computers; solution of linear systems and nonlinear equa- 
tions; computation of eigenvalues and eigenvectors; basic approxima- 
tion theory; interpolation techniques; numerical quadrature; solution 

of differential equations. Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced cal- 

culus. (Academic year) 


?55 Introduction to Generalized Functions and Fourier Transforms (3) 
Sequential definition of generalized functions—operational solution 
of differential equations and systems. Generalized function Fourier 
Series, generalized function Fourier and Laplace transforms, applica- 
lions to initial and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 220 
or knowledge of advanced calculus. 


Control Theory of Partial Differential Equations (3) 


Minimization of functionals and boundary-value problems; control of 


257 
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systems governed by elliptic partial differential equations control of 
systems governed by parabolic partial differential equations; contro 
of systems governed by hyperbolic partial differential equations: 
regularization, approximation, and penalization 


258 Introduction to Finite Element Methods (3) 


Numerical treatment of the typical boundary-value problems for pare 
bolic and elliptic equations of mathematical physics; finite element 
methods, solutions, convergence to solutions of partial differentia 
equations; error analysis, suitability of methods for practic al use ™ 


digital computers 


259-60 Introduction to System Theory: Control and 


Optimization I-II (3—3) 

Analysis of control systems of various types. States and system dy 
namics and problems of control and optimization. Prerequisite: ba&® 
ground in advanced calculus and linear algebra 


261 Applied Linear Algebra (3) 


in ordinary 


Application of linear algebra to problems occurring d the 
differential equations, stochastic processes, control theory, an 
social and life sciences 

262 Linear Programming (3) 
Study of convexity and its application to linear programming. 


264 Approximation and Curve Fitting (3) 


` " ear 
General introduction to theory and computational methods of lir 


I ~oxima- 
approximation emphasis on le ist squares and uniform approx a 
tation of widely U? 


tion, including discussion of computer implemer lica 
algorithms; programming assign nts dealing with typical apP 
tions. Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus 

265 Computational Methods for Nonlinear Problems (3) 


+266 Computer Mathematical Languages with Applications I (3) 


126 


t This course is not intended fo 


. em 
Topics in the area of optimization and function minimization: a 
phasis on analytic and computational aspects of nonlinear itera a 
methods and their applications to various physical problems; F 
gramming assignments dealing with typical applications Prerequis 


knowledge of advanced calculus 


m T scale 
'imesharing system. Elements of BASIC: syntax numerical NI 


error estimates in computation. Elements of PIP, TECO, and N hell 
TOR COMMANDS. F( )R TRAN IV: syntax, numeric scales and ines 
usé. Subroutines; local and global variables; function subroutP i, 
Applications. Use of subroutine libraries. Business type applicati 
Prerequisite: knowledge of calculus 


7 Computer Mathematical Languages with Applications I (3) 

Review of timesharing systems; PIP, TECO, MONITOR COMM! 
FORTRAN IV. ALGOL. Control of peripheral devices from 7 in 
TRAN, ALGOL, and file capability. Generation of program uo, 
MONITOR LEVEL and their applications. Use of system utility P of 
grams. Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and eler 


FORTRAN or BASIC. 


AN ps. 


ments 


r computer science specialists 


| 
| 
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268 Introduction to Applied Mathematics (3) 
Sampling of topics in applied mathematics treated in an introductory 
manner. with emphasis on interest rather than technique; the two- 
body problem, Hamiltonian and Lagrangian formalism, heat and wave 
equations, matrix models in biology. and economics 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


270-71 Simulation of Discrete Stochastic Systems I-II (3-3) 

Introduction and definition of simulation system, discrete and con- 
tinuous, stochastic and deterministic, critical event and time-slice; 
general outline of a simulation, how it is used and how it functions; 
procedure for developing a simulation; statistical topics; generating 
random numbers. Simulation programming and languages, simulating 
the passage of time and arrivals, FORTRAN, queues and list process- 
ing, PL/1, SIMSCRIPT, GPSS, general remarks; GPSS, basic concepts; 
simulation of computer systems; case study. Prerequisite: knowledge 
of computers and statistics 


272 File and Data Management and Gnugnoli 
Information Processing (3) 
External data structures, graph theory, paths, chains, trees, lists, 
sublists, multilinked lists, directories; basic structure-processing op- 
erations, creation, updating, sorting, merging, searching linkage, 


hashing, Boolean searches; storage media and input/output devices; 
software; introduction to file organizations; consecutively organized 
files; keyed files; file arrangement and application; introduction to 
the processing, storage, and retrieval of data, emphasis on computer 


techniques. Prerequisite: introduction to data structures and PL/1 


programming (Fall) 


273 Theory of Formal Languages and Applications (3) Tucker 


Introduction to formal languages and their related automata, appli- 
cations to compiler design. Regular, context-free; context-sensitive, 
and unrestricted grammars; finite and pushdown store automata; 
Turing machines; the halting problem; formal description of program- 
ming languages’ syntax and semantics; syntax-directed compiling 
techniques; compiler-compilers; additional topics in compiler con- 
struction. Prerequisite: introductory computer course; course in ab- 


Stract algebra is recommended (Fall) 

274 Compiler Construction (3) Tucker 
Prerequisite: Math 273 (Spring) 

275 Operating Systems (3) Gnugnoli 


Prerequisite: introduction to systems programming. Intermediate cal- 
culus, college algebra, proficiency in FORTRAN or PL/1 program- 
ming (Spring) 


276 Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Heuristic and the algorithmic methods of programming, theorem- 
proving, pattern recognition, verbal and concept learning simulators 
and: decision-making. Prerequisite: beginning course in computers 
and statistics. 
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277 Gomparative Computer Organization (3) 
Arithmetic and nonarithmetic processing facilities, memory utilization 
and storage management, addressing schemes, control mechanisms 
input-output facilities and special design features. Prerequisite: back 
ground in computer organization and assembly language program 
ming. : 


LOGIC 
27 è j P 2j9. | 
*278 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Hense 
i ation 
Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formatio" 
rules, semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs metalan; 
guage, deduction theorem, compactness th em, Godel-Henkin o 
| pleteness theorem, Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth dofinabil 
| theorem. First-order recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and U 
decidability (Fall) 
279 Model Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructo 
280 Proof Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor 
j 281 Computability and Decidability (3) 
| Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor 
| 282 Set Theory (3) 
| Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor 
} URB, i 4 bu ivan 
283 Topics in Computational Complexity (3) Sulli 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permi m of instructor (Spring) 
| TOPOLOGY 
i en 
*285-86 General Topology I-II (3-3) pe 
General topological spaces, continuity, quotient spaces, pr ted- 
spaces, filters, nets, separation axioms, compactness and conne ^ 
ness (global and local). Metrization, compactification, uniform sp 
| uniform continuity, complete spaces, and topological groups: 
| (Academic year) 
aam 
287-88 Topological Vector o I-II (3- i z^ 
ito’ 
Topological vector spaces, vector space topologies, linear mani 
| metrizability and complexification. Locally convex topol logical Vf oh 
| i logi 
spaces, Hahn-Banach theorem, projective and inductive tol hom 
barreled: and bornological spaces. Linear mappings, Banach's "i 
| morphism theorem, equicontinuity; uniform boundedness len and 
| Banach-Steinhaus theorem. Tensor products, nuclear mapp!nE rens 
| spaces. Duality; dual systems and weal topologies Mackey- of | 
theorem; strong dual, bidual, and reflexive spaces; theore ping 
Grothendieck, Banach-Dieudonne, and Krein-Smulian; open iL in 
and close d gr: eph the 'orems; weak ning tue actness; theorem of ace? 


300 T 
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289 Topological Groups (3) 


General theory of topological groups; neighborhood systems of the 
identity; uniform structures on groups, products, and inverse limits. 
Locally compact groups, classical linear groups, Lie groups. Open 
homomorphism and closed graph theorems, integration on locally 
compact groups, finite-dimensional representations of groups, Schur's 
lemma, Peter-Weyl theorem, structure of metrizable compact groups. 
Duality, dual groups of locally compact Abelian groups, dual groups 
of compact and discrete groups. Prerequisite: general topology, in- 
cluding uniform spaces, linear algebra, and elementary group theory. 


290 Differentiable Manifolds (3) 


Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors and differentials, submani- 
folds, imbeddings and immersions, quotient manifolds, vector fields, 
Frobenius' theorem, tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, 
manifolds. with boundary, orientable manifolds, Stokes' theorem, and 
the divergence theorem. Prerequisite: advanced calculus, linear alge- 
bra; or permission of instructor 


?91 Differential Geometry (3) 


Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature and torsion, linear con- 
nections, Gauss-Bonnet theorem, Hopf index theorem, Morse index 
theorem; applications to mechanics, cohomology, and the de Rahm 
theorem; the Laplace-Beltrami operator; Lie groups. Prerequisite: 
Math 290. 


?92 Introduction to Homotopy Theory (3) 


Two-dimensional manifolds, classification theorem for compact sur- 
faces, the fundamental group, homotopy type, homotopy equivalence 
of spaces; free groups and free products of groups, presentation by 
Senerators and relations; Seiffert-Von Kampen theorem, covering 
Spaces of a graph, applications to group theory 


293 Introduction to Homology Theory (3) 


Axioms and uniqueness, Eilenberg-Steenrod axioms and some imme- 
diate consequences. Uniqueness theorem. Computation of homology 
groups, elementary applications, e.g., invariance of dimension, exten- 
Sions and retractions, fixed-point theorems, etc. Cellular homology 
Sroups, singular homology theory 


"ian 


295 Reading and Research (3) em 


May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


hesis Research (3-3) iai 
(Fall and spring) 


è 
Orth Group 


* 
39g 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
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; à " 
*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) e 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeatec 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


MICROBIOLOGY — 


~ arne! 
Professors M.L: Robbins, R: Hugh, L.F. Affronti (Chairman), E.M. Ler 


II (Research) 
Professorial Lecturer D.H. Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 


Associate Professors M. Reich, K. Huang, P.D. Kind, Y. Chu (Research) eb 
Assistant Professors R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), M.R. L0 
(Research) 
"f 
Master of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: à bach 
degree with a major in biologics al or physical sciences from this U "ied the f ol 
an equivalent degree. The unde iduate program must have inca th 


; Mal 


nt BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153 
31 (31 may be taken concurrently with the graduate program) Phys ‘4 how 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. A total of 30 se mesier h i: 
is required, 24 hours of coursework and six hours of thesis (Micr 299-3 ) plus 
coursework’ must include Micr 211, 212 (if not taken prior to admission) eit 


lowing courses or equiv 


Bioc 221-22; Micr 219-20, 2 8; and an approved biostatistics em wi 

maining academic work should consist of ;raduate-level courses seles 

the approval of the instructor ;eral Y 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the ge! nt 


i i 243 ' vire em 
quirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. Candidates must fulfill the tool req re eadint 
by completing an approved course in biostatistics and by passing “ cov 
knowledge examination in French-or German. The General Examination 
at least four fields, two of which must be in microbiological disciplines mun 

Research fields: clinical microbiologv, determinative bacteriology: : 
chemistry, immunology, microbial genetics, microbial pharmacology: m 


physiology, and virology | 


211 Microbiology (4) immi, 
» i ; 
Survey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, anc p 


: n oc ^ 2 
logical concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bi at 
or other biochemistry course, and permission ol instructor 

tory fee, $20 (Fall) 


212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 
(Formerly Pathogenic Microbiology [4]) pacte" 
Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteristics 4 ter 
with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and control cot 
diseases of man. Prerequisites: Micr 211 or equivalent. La 


fee, $20 (Spring) 
E Qo 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) tic ya 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying wo | 
tions. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) W 
i $ 
215 Medical Parasitiology (2) im yo 


` i of 
Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition 
parasites in medicine. 
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219 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1) Robbins 
(Formerly Micr 219-20 [1—1]) 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or disser- 
tation. Some research experience required. (Fall) 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Affronti 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with em- 
phasis on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Affronti 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with em- 
phasis on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of in- 
structor. (Spring) 


229 Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 


bodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the im- 
mune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 
230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 


Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and re- 
search situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, 
odd years) 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, 
theories of auto-immunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed 
hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discuss rele- 
vant aspects of immunobiology. Prerequisite: Micr 201* or 229, and 
permission of instructor (Fall) 


233 Virology (3) Robbins, Huang 
(Formerly Biology of Viruses [2]) 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pre- 
requisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 


234 Virology Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 
(Formerly Biology of Viruses—Laboratory) 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233, Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of bacterial 
nomenclature, development of bacterial classification based on rela- 
tionships, characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 212 
or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 


Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Staff 
Same as Bioc 225-26 and Phys 223-24. Comprehensive study of theo- 


retical and practical application of biome »dical instrumentation to the 
Separation, identification, and quantification of mate rials of interest 


lo biomedical scientists. Laboratory fee, $50. (Academic year) 


| Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, anti- 


T4941 


D 


UN Sribtion of Micr 201 see the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


Darn ater 
he ents, Sciplinary course offered by the Biochemistry, Microbiology and Physiology De- 


etae acre 
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Hug. 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) É 
For graduate students; open to medical students Detection 4 
identification of bacterial age its which cause diseases ‘in human 
Comparative isolation and ide ation methods; emphasis | 

tions Prerequis! 


laboratory observatior 


terpretation and significance of 

Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall, even years 

-— "m p. ant 

255 Clinical Virology (1) Hu 
(Formerly Virology) 

situations. pre 


" z ! 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical 


requisite: Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall) 
Affront 


257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) 5 
| tel tion of antigens i 


Biochemical and physiochemical characteriza ] 
9! 0 
antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Lab 
tory fee, $20. I Ilment Spring, even years} 
cau rer gt n F i elly 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Domt 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of gem 
principles. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent Spring) 


Kind 


260 Cellular Immunology (1) k 


" 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response M 
tent differs each time course is offered. May bé repeated for cr 

k Prerequisite: Micr 229 Spring) 

i i staf 

Ix 277—78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 

f Required of graduate students (Academic year) 


MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Committee on Museum Studies 


ald, B: 
R.L. Humphrey, JL, R.K. Lewis (Chairman), W.A MacDonald: 
| Mergen, C.R. Rose 


SR staf 

293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) (ral 
Selected topics in microbiology. May. be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


escape staf 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) nm 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeat? 


credit (Fall and spring) 


suf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


sul 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ene? 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy M. 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring | 


suf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ted 4 
repea 


Limited to Doctor of Philosoph candidates. May be 
credit (Fall and spring) | 


M 


MUSEUM STUDIES 385 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro- 
Fam leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Museum Studies. This program 
uYldes students with a broad background in museum studies, including a 
ety of specialized approaches to a museum career with concentration in 
“hservation, collections management, exhibiting, administration, and’ museum 
Ucation. An interdisciplinary committee—composed of members drawn from 
* Departments of Anthropology and Art, from the American Studies Program, 
& from the Smithsonian Institution—administers the program under Graduate 
hoo] supervision 
a tudents applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet 
g, Beneral requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and 
ces, including a baccalaureate degree with a, major, or its equivalent, in 
thropology, art history, American studies, or natural science. In addition, 
* student must have taken at least six credit hours in each of these fields and 
ast nine credit hours in one of them other than the student's undergraduate 
eo” or must show equivalent preparation. There are additional prerequisites 

Specialization in ethnographic or archeological conservation, 

Oster of Arts in Museum Studies—Required: the general requirements, pages 
E The degree requires a minimum of 42 hours of course work, At least 15 
" 3 are to be devoted to courses in the museum field, and a further six to 

Ours may be in museum internship. The remaining hours should be in the 
Te discipline or in one of more related disciplines. The student must pass a 
Mprehensive examination based on course work and submit a research paper 
bublishable quality. In addition, students must páss'a reading examination in 
med foreign language or may substitute an approved course in statistics 
iani puter programming For those specializing in ethnographic conservation, 

€ chemistry may be substituted. 


of 


0 


MERICAN CIVILIZATION 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization 
792 Museum Research and Education 

270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting 

294 Field Research in Historical Arc heology 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


211 Problems in Conservation 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
264 Seminar: Museum Techniques 

70 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting 

290 Advanced Museum Research 

?91 Seminar: Museology 

292 Introduction to Conservation 

93 Conservation Laboratory Techniques 


251 


- 


209-; Museum Projects 
Exhibition and Display Design 


9-. | 
"i Principles of Museum Work (Required of all students) 
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213 Museum Administration and Government 
214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work 
271-72 Museum Techniques 
292 Introduction to Conservation 


EDUCATION 


310 Museum Studies 
311 Museum Audiences 
312 Internship in Museum Education 


MUSIC 


Professor G. Steiner (Chairman), R. Parris 

Associate Professor N.A. Tilkens 

Adjunct Assistant Professor M.C. Tolson (Piano) d 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), R.J. Guenthe 
B. Feinstein, A.T. Rachal T 

Studio Lecturers in Applied Music W.B. Dobry (Piano and Organ), S.K. S5 
(Piano), M. McNabb (Piano and Organ), Y.F. Novik (Piano), M. = 
(Piano), C.A. Russell (Piano), C.O. Dash (Voice), S.H. Prussing Cur 
J.E. White (Voice), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), R.A. Norris (Gui 
R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), D.C. Jarvinen (Cello), J.S. Martin, Jr. (Ce P. 
N.M. Irvine (Bass), W.E. Fuhrman (Flute), W.H. Mann (Flute), be 
Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet an M 
phone), L. Lipnick (Bassoon and Recorder), S.E. Ramsay (French Hort) 
G.W. Recker (Trumpet), R.H. Kraft (Trombone and Recorder), X 
Wardlow (Percussion Instruments), B.R. Seidman (Harp), M.K. KUP 
(Flute), M.C. Sislen (Guitar). , 

the 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in music history and literature, music ini 
or applied music (departmental)—The following requirements must be fu 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. ns: 

2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, six hours of applied music Te 
minimum of four semesters in music ensemble groups (or evidence 9 s 
lent experience). uf 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign lang 
(French, German or Italian recommended). pow | 

4. Required courses in the major—Mus 103-4, 131-32; six additional atu 
of music theory courses; six additional hours of music history and liter or 
courses; plus six hours of courses in the area of the major. (Music nie 
majors must meet departmental requirements for proficiency in piano: lent is 
music majors must perform a complete public recital or the equiva 
major solo performances.) 

Master of Arts in the field of musicology—Prerequisite: a bache 
with a major in music, or an equivalent degree. f stod! 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program ©, + s 
consists of (1) 30 semester hours of course work including à thes pout] 

| 


lor's deg”, 


mester hours), or (2) with the approval of the department, 30 semester 
course work without a thesis. 


MUSIC 387 


Master of Music in the field of music theory, music composition, conducte 
mg, or applied music Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in music 
fan equivalent degree. 
Nequired: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The required second- and 
lird-group course work is as follows: 
' "n In the field of music theory— Thirty semester hours of course work includ- 
B either (a) a thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in 
*oretical, creative, or analytical techniques, or (b) with the approval of the 
"Partment, six semester hours of music theory courses in lieu of a thesis. 
^ In the field of music composition—Thirty semester hours of course work 
uding a creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared 
a Performance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with 
estral accompaniment) including a written theoretical, formal, and har- 
tonic analysis of the work. 
P In the field of conducting—Thirty semester hours of course work including 
Cot (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
d Ive, or analytical techniques; or, with the approval of the department, 30 
ù ester hours of course work without a thesis. The requirements also include 
Acceptable public conducting performance. 
| In the field of applied music—Thirty semester hours distributed as follows: 
| 8) 12 semester hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) 12 
eater hours of music theory and music history and literature courses; and 
à thesis (six semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital and 
"ormance before a designated committee—such a recital and performance 
ust be representative of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed 
a], professionally accepted. artistic level, and delivery of an historical and 
E Ytical lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated leader- 
Mn àn ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a written 
on some approved theoretical area related to the student's concentration. 
üchelor of Art in Education with a teaching field in music Prerequisite: the 
lcation curriculum, pages 111-12. 
*quired: the music option and professional courses listed on pages 115-16. 


Music HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


nh 
tst Group 

3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Tilkens 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements 
and materials of music. (Fall and spring) 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural 
analysis of selected literature. (Spring) 

7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) Tilkens 


Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the 
major cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa. 


8 History of Jazz (3) Staff 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music 
from its origins to the present. 


— r 
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Second Group 


103-4 History of Music (3-3) Tike 
Development of music in the Western World from the early Christia! 
Era to the present. (Academic year) 

105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) TI 

Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 
750. (Spring) 

106 Music of the Classic Period (3) TE 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th centu 
schools through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (Fall) 

: : i instell 

107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Feinste 


y : chu 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from S 


bert through the 19th century (Fall) 
108 Music of the 20th Century (3) T 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends 0 
20th century 
109 Orchestra Literature (3) 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, 
representative works (Fall) 


Steine! 


stein?! 


analysis y 


biens jne 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) tp ysis 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, ana 
of representative works. ip 
inste 
121 The Opera (3) em 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of represen 
works. (Spring) ens 
ilke 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) T 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the key 
literature from the 16th century to the present bil 
s C 
140 Music Therapy (3) Rell 
Introduction to principles and techniques of music therapy: Json 
i s 
173 Piano Pedagogy (3) > 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching a 
199 Independent Research (3) "m" 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only tO q 


and spring 


music majors. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
Third Group the! 
203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) cm 
(Fall) ken 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) E 
Topic for 1977: 18th century keyboard performance ( qike 


238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) 
Topic for 1978: Brahms (Spring) oi | 
239 Independent Research (3) | 


| MUSIC 389 
MUSIC THEORY 


“Fist Group 
1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Staff 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord struc- 
| ture. (Fall and spring) 
| 2 Ear-training (3) Staff 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elemen- 
tary keyboard harmony. (Spring) 
5-6 Harmony (3-3) Guenther 
| Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; 
part-writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or 
satisfactory passing of placement examination (Academic year) 
Mond Group 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris 


Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale 
preludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) 

135 Counterpoint (3) Parris 
Study and practice of 16th century contrapuntal techniques. 
(Spring) 

137 Orchestration (3) Parris 


| Instrumental scoring. (Fall) 


138 Form and Analysis (3) Parris 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 
(Spring) 

151 Conducting (3) Steiner 


Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analy- 
Sis, and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in 


conducting, (Spring) 

160 Electronic Music Staff 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical 
Principles. (Spring) 

hu Grou 
23]~ 
3? Composition (3-3) Parris 
ay be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
23 : : i 
: Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Parris 
Topic for 1977: Renaissance counterpoint. (Fall) 
25 i 
1 Advanced Conducting (3) Steiner 


(Spring) 


= 


SACARLA 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All applied music courses may be repeated for credit. 
All applied music courses are offered both fall and spring 


2 53 5 RR : virt 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54 and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not req | 


a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individua 
sons and require a supplementary fee, as follows: eek 
1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a w 


supplementary fee, $75. " 
2. Three- or six-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hot, | 
week, supplementary fee, $100. the 
Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after r| 
first three weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees si 
different for courses offered during the summer sessions. Consult the M? 
Department for details. $ usic 
The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates !n MER 
and full-time undergraduate music majors | 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 
20 Classical Guitar (3) 


21 Viola (1) 
22 Viola (3) 


23 Cello (1) 
24 Cello (3) 


25 Bass (1) 
26 Bass (3) 


27 Flute (1) 
28 Flute (3) 


29 Recorder (1) 
30 Recorder (3) 


First Group | 
$ 
Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and 
hours a week for three-semester-hour courses. In addition, three-semester- 
courses include assigned workshops in theory and performance " 
: t 
11 Piano (1) an| 
12 Piano (3) r 
t 
13 Voice (1) sil 
14 Voice (3) al 
b 
15 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb, Dow 
16 Organ (3) Scribner, McNabb: à 
17 Violin (1) Steiner, pa, 
18 Violin (3) Steiner, 
gisl? 


Norris, Raffaelle: alot 


Norris, Raffaele: Sis 
— 
E 
e 
Martin, Joni 
Martin, Jar" 
jr 
pvi 
LN 
Ku 
Perazzoli, Fuhrman, " i 


Perazzoli, Fuhrman, ® 


ft, Lip™ 
Kraft, pip 


a 
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31 Oboe (1) R. White 
32 Oboe (3) R. White 
33 Clarinet (1) Wright 
34 Clarinet (3) Wright 
35 Saxophone (1) Wright 
36 Saxophone (3) Wright 
37 Bassoon (1) Lipnick 
38 Bassoon (3) Lipnick 
39 French Horn (1) Ramsay 
40 French Horn (3) Ramsay 
41 Trumpet (1) Recker 
42 Trumpet (3) Recker 
43 Trombone (1) Kraft 
44 Trombone (3) Kraft 
45 Percussion (1) Wardlow 
46 Percussion (3) Wardlow 
47 Harp (1) Seidman 
48 Harp (3) Seidman 
49 Tuba (1) Kraft 
50 Tuba (3) Kraft 
51 Orchestra (1) Steiner 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: 
audition before director. (Fall and spring) 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) Steiner 
(Formerly two credits) 


Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. 


53 Chorus (1) Prussing 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audi- 
tion before director. 

54 Chamber Choir (1) 
(Formerly two credits) 
Small vocal groups and chorus participation. Prerequisite: audition 
before director. (Fall and spring) 

55 Band (1) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


Prussing 


Concert band, stage band and brass ensemble. 


cong Group 

Pa d 
Requis aenta] prerequisite: Audition to meet departmental requirements. 
‘Nurs ed Practice: six hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and 12 


Uses theta for three-semester-hour courses. In addition, three-semester-hour 
elude master performance classes and recital preparation. 
1 : 
cal Piano (1) Staff 
Piano (3) Staff 


LL ae N. 
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7 


113 Voice (1) 
114 Voice (3) 


115 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb, oe 
116 Organ (3) Scribner, McNabb, Do | 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) si 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) A 
: : S 
119 Classical Guitar (1) staf | 


120 Classical Guitar (3) 


Third Group 2 
à . nurses and 

Required practice: 12 hours a week for three semester-hour courses “how! 

hours a week for six-semester-hour courses. In addition, six-semeste sol? 
courses include supervised ensemble preparation and required concer 


performances. 


211 Piano (3) | 
212 Piano (6) | 
213 Voice (3) 

214 Voice (6) | 


215 Organ (3) 
216 Organ (6) 


217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


PATHOLOGY _ ETE. 


Professors H. Sidransky (Chairman), F.N. Miller ry FP. 
Associate Professors S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative), Y. Al-Dooh7" 
Abramson 


dic 
Programs of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science he 
Laboratory Technique) are described in the School of Medicine an 
Sciences Bulletin. ea: a pact 
Master of Science in the field of Anatomic Pathology Prerequisite: *. 
lor's degree from an accredited’ college or university. The undergt@ : oU 
gram should have included the following: (1) Biology—eight semester ay e 
including four hours of laboratory (this may be either in general bio " d 


zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany): 2 se 
iudi 


try—eight semester hours of general inorganic chemistry, including ioe 
ter hours of laboratory, and six semester hours of organic chemistry, m 
laboratory; (3) Physics—eight semester hours, including at least two 
laboratory. Courses..in embryology, microbiology, - histology; 8 
mathematics are also useful. , f sil 
: ia am 9 i 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program | 
consists of 39 semester hours of graduate work, including the foll 
202, 203, 204, 205; Path 203-4, 205, 210, 215, 277 and 281. 


owing: 


: : -helor'$ 
Master of Science in the field of Mycology—Prerequisite: à bachel¢ 
with a major in biology, botany, chemistry, or zoology from this 


des | 
sity’ | 


nive 


PATHOLOGY 


393 
ij valent degree. The undergraduate. program should have included the 
"wing courses or their equivalent: BiSc 11-12 Introductory Biology for 
"lence Majors (4-4); Chem 11-12 General Chemistry (4-4), 151-52 Organic 
mistry (3-3), 153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1). 
4 required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. Candidates must complete 
of E" of coursework plus 6 hours of thesis (Path 299-300). With the approval 
© advisor and the Graduate School, candidates may take 36 hours of 
me Se WOrk without.a thesis. Candidates admitted to a non-thesis program are 
Türed' to take Bioc 222. The remaining academic work must consist of 
Waduate- |oye] courses selected with' the approval of the advisor. 
buo tor of Philosophy: in. the field of pathology Prerequisite: one of the 
Wing degrees from a recognized professional. school: Doctor.of Medicine 
D), Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). 
*Xceptional cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life sciences 
ay be accepted. 
te quired: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, including 48 semes- 
ilo Ours of approved graduate course work. One year of experience in path- 
tur) at the University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a 
Mum of 24 semester hours of graduate:course work. Other experience 
he Satisfy the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying 
Y, ie., the American Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the Ameri- 
n College of Veterinary Pathologists in the case of the D.V.M. and the Ameri- 
Oard of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S 
"search fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pathol- 
Y; and veterinary: pathology. 


Thing Group 
703-4 Pathology (4-4) Staff 


General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and 
microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enroll- 
ment. Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; or equivalent. 
Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 


* 

205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 
An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison 
With disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provoke 
illness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases of 
various species, including material from captive wild animals. Recom- 
mended: courses in antomy, histology, and physiology. 


t2 1 t ^ 

10 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook, Montalit 

Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals 

and comparison of diseases in various anima! species with those in 
man, Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park: 


(Fall) 
t2 ^ 
15 Perinata] Pathology Laboratory (2) Kent 
Special assignments for dissection and study. (Fall) 
220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 


Ju Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases and their clinical as- 


d i 
PPartmental course offered by the departments of pathology and biological sciences. 
Medi Richan ited number of graduate students, with permission. 

Sing a d Montali is Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology at the G.W.U. School of 
Health Sciences 


| 
| 


394 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
pects; emphasis on handling of specimens, diagnosis, and identifi 
tion of etiologic agents. (Fall) | 
272-73 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) AHDUR 
Conferences and discussions on current topics and latest develo? | 
ments in medical mycology. May be repeated for credit. ( 


demic year) | 
Al-Dootd | 


ases. Resear 
lated to my 


staf | 


275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) 
Participation in experimental studies in mycotic dise 
in laboratory or in community medicine on topics re 
cology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


*277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) pre 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology: me | 
requisite: Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to 24 v vini 
full-time on the necropsy and surgical pathology services, rece | 
one semester hour of credit for each four-week period. Univ: 
V.A. hosps. (Spring) | 

staf 


*281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) prt 
A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology’ js 
requisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 ical 
full-time, or the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy an ^ ead! 
pathology services, receiving one semester hour of cre lit o 
four-week full-time period. Univ. and V.A. hosps. (Spring) "1 


t 
*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) E. ot 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 2 rio? 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each four-wee ont 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six 
full-time. (Fall or spring) 


nt 
~ *295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Casey " a 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including, Wem 
domestic animals. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent. de recti 
ter hours of credit for each four-week period. Students may , Lab 
up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months full-time. P Fall of 
Nat'l. Zoological Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


spring) " 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) | 
Fourth Group gil 
; l 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) hy sot 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosop" 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and sp” m 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) eate? d 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be rep 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
oT - 
e 
* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 2 | of med! 
*Dr. Harold Wilton Casey is Clinical Professor ‘of Pathology at the G.W.U. Sched 


and Health Sciences. | 


PHARMACOLOGY 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, R. Hertz 
Research), S.E. Fabro {Research), J.A. Straw 

'ofessorial Lecturers F.E. Hahn, J. Axelrod, E. Costa, R. Fischer 

Ssociate Professors P. Klubes, F.B. Abramson 

Ssistant Professors G.S. Edwards, H.C. Harder, A.M. Suria, R.J. Anderson 


waster of Science in the field of pharma: ology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
hdd» Bachelor of Science degree The undergraduate program must have 
u pe the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 
E 151-52, 153-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemis- 
he are also recommended, but these may be taken during the work toward 
Master's degree 
ee the general requirements, pages 89-97, including Bioc 221-22; 
1, 212; Phar 203, 205-6, 299-300 

ctor of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general re- 
tements, pages 89-91, 97-99 

esearch fields: biochemical pharmacology, cancer chemotherapy, carcino- 
E developmental pharmacology, endocrine pharmacology, molecular 
,.nacology, neuropharmacology, pharmacology of drug abuse, and physio- 


Opica : 
gical disposition of drugs 


Mond Group 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 


General concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of 
Some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including con- 
traceptives tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, head- 
ache, and cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues 
related to development and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug 
advertising, generic versus. tradename drugs, drug use in sports, 
drug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequi- 
Sites required. Limited enrollment (Fall) 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) Cohn and Staff 
Psychologic al and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological 
and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and 
Peripheral organ systems; legal and societal implications of and re- 
actions to drug abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, 
Central nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, and 


hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. (Spring) 
Thing Group 
20; 2n s 
3 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) Cohn and Staff 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interac- 


tions, structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane 
phenomena, cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admission 


by Permission of the instructor (Fall) 


205 6 
Pharmacolo 6-2 Cohn and Staff 
gy (6-2) 


Lec : : - 
e.Gtures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and bio- 
8&ical systems as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: 


395 
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: 1 
Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or approval 


department. Prerequisite to Phar 206: Phar 205. (Fall) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) Cohn and suf 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. e" 
marily for teachers, counselors, and school administrators. ic 
disciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiologe 
and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stalie 
lants and depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psyche i 
drugs; psychosocial factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; " 
implications of drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatmen 


drug abuse. (Fall and spring) f 
: : hd t 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mazel and $ 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations 
laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) poo 
Current theory on drug actions, especially chemotherapeutic p the 
at molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes ern 
cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ros alte! 
protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors We ring) 
action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resistance. (SP 


Mandel and su 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) is 
of tumor ce 


Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth 
(Spring, even years) 


suf 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and » 

Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology 
mechanisms of action of various hormones. (Spring, odd y 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 


Research with staff members. May be repeated once f 
toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 


or cred 


St 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and he 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each all 
course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 

spring) 

. . cob 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) nemic”! 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, ye: fac’ 
alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and dione jgsi0” 
tors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or pe 
of the instructor (Spring, even years) f 
i T. 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1-1) Edwards z actio" 
u í 
log 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of dr 


pharmacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of phar tern! 
laboratory techniques (Academic year 1977-78 ane 
years) 

uf 


_ and 9 
277—78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1—1) Edwards pt alte” 


Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 
nate years) 


1978-79 an 


i 


' 


staf | 


] 
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279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 
is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


280 Neuropharmacology (2) Suria and Staff 
Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and biochemical tech- 
niques, Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous 
system. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical 
basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205-6 or equivalent. 
(Spring, odd years) 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science 
degree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


*HILOSOPHY 


Ad fessors T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Schlagel (Chairman) pn 
Ssi ciate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith, R.S. French 
istant Professor R.P. Churchill 
bia. elor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Departmental)—The following 
ements must be fulfilled: 
should ^ general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students 
lyin wanda the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satis- 
the n € requirements for meaningful initiation into the social studies and 
atural and mathematical sciences.) 


Sele *quired courses in related areas—six semester hours of literature courses 


aa music history or religion; six hours in history (Hist 39-40 recom- 


teach dired courses in the major—Phil 111, 112, 113; nine semester hours 

Phil 15) Tom Phil 121, 131, 151, 152, 198; six semester hours selected from 

p Sire 193; plus six additional semester hours of second-group philoso- 

t ytudents expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recommended 

ench Y include in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory 
' erman or Greek language Courses. 


üs x , 
ter Of Arts in the field of Philosophy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 


aq cec e e 
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. . i à salent 
with an undergraduate major in philosophy at this University, or an equival 


degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following courses | 
or their equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152 d 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study 
consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours of s second- and third-group cours’ | 
with or without a thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination 1$ required 
in two areas of philosophy: the history of philosophy; problems of philosop hy | 
and contemporary philosophy. Candidates must pass a reading knowledge €* 
amination in French, German or Greek only 
Master of Arts in Special Studies with an area of concentration in Philosop® 
and Social Policy—An interdisciplinary program which brings the normativ® 


historical, and analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear from | 
contemporary problems of social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree fro 

an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have completed 
the prerequisites to graduate courses 


available: 


Required: the general requireemnts, pages 89-97. Two options are us 
(1) a minimum of 24 semester-hours of approved graduate course work p " | 
the successful completion of a thesis, or (2) a minimum of 36 semes ster- Y 
of graduate course work which does not include a thesis. Phil 195, 198, 4 á 
and 272 are required for all students. Phil 299-300 is required for stu pis 
electing to write a thesis. The remainder of the course work i! 1 both Mem 
must include a majority of approved courses in the arts and pese | 
no more than one-third taken in any one department. Other courses may or 
selected from Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic si 
selected from the School of Education, School of Government and Busine 


ne ; idate 
Administration, and School of Public and International Affairs. Each candi 


, ` : inter 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination based on the particula andi | 
disciplinary composition of the student's program of study. Prospective © 
dates should consult Professor Roderick French, director of the program. 


First Group 
Churchill 


Legal Argumen 
aC ;ognitio" 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) 
(Formerly Phil 101, Logic, Scientific Inference, and 


Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on r€ 


of fallacies and practical applications of logic (Spring) 
taff 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) oo 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic 4 | 
tions from Plato to the present (Fall and spring) 
: , vin? | 
71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Rr 
Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, ox the | 
ism, and Marxism and their expression in literature, €$» jestle? 
works of Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, and KO% | 
(Spring) 
. «cult! 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associate od F phe? 


to a compre. nt 


An interdisciplinary course, introduc ing the student res 
: and P 


sive and integrated understanding of the civilization 
problems of East Asia 


raturt 
iter e 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the Philoso phy, East Asian Languages and L epa! | 


on 
Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, and Religi 
ments. | 
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Second Group 


A 


“An inte; 
Tdepartmental course offered by the Philosophy and History Departments. 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
ages. (Fall) 


112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
(Descartes to Kant). (Spring) 

113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 


European philosophy from Kant to German Romanticism, Fichte, 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche. (Fall) 


121 Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 
(Formerly Intoduction to Symbolic Logic) 
Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention 
to the development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of 
arguments, and to the elementary theory of formal systems. (Fall) 


“127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, linear progressive, 
historicist, Hegelian-Marxian dialectical, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, 
Toynbee), and social-scientific (Comte, Weber). Contemporary prob- 
lems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 


131 Ethics (3) Griffith 


Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, 
conscience, existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems. 


(Spring) 

132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine, Churchill 
Social philosophies from Locke to contemporary theorists. 
(Spring) 


133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) Churchill 
Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human ag- 
gression and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives to 
war; doctrine of just war. (Summer) 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill 
Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and juris- 
prudence; special emphasis on the relationship between law and 
morality. 


151 Myth, Science and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 
Comparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on the 
development and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and ex- 
planation from Copernicus to Einstein. (Fall) 


152 Knowledge, Truth and Reality (3) Schlagel 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of 
Perception and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria 
of truth. (Spring) 


et € a oe 
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162 Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 
Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criti- 
cism in the arts, and theories of artistic creation (Spring) 

172 American Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as 
representatives of American thought (Fall) 

192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) Schlagel 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy; 


a » , 5 
logical positivism and British ordinary language philosophy: i 
represented by Russell, G- E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, &™ 


(Fall) 
Staff 


193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) : 
in 


The phenomenological movement, including its development a 
German and French existentialism, and its. more recent phas 
(Fall) 

French 
to national 
f American 


195 Man and Nature in Public Policy (3) 
Relation of philosophical conceptions of man and nature 
policies of growth and development in selected periods o 
history. (Fall) 

Lavine 

0 


198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) 5 
al 


i icd icati 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and applicat 
of the social sciences. Analysis of one major contemporary $0 
scientific project (Spring) 


Third Group 


Staff 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) : 
of special problem 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation 
(Academic year) 


216 Seminar: Kant (3) schlage! 


Critique of Pure Reason 


221 Seminar: Logic of Choice (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Logical Theory) rg" 
Tools of formal logic applied to analysis and evaluation of a 


ments justifying choices, both individual (optimality arguments 


collective (decision rules) (Spring) 
: ; à : 1c f* rfi 
231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) gr 
Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of ethical an trib” 
nomic theories with special focus upon the issue of income € 


tion in the United States (Fall) i 

e 

251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Sc 
foundatio 


Selected. problems in the historical and theoretical 

science. | 

252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) se 
Selected problems 


: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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272 Pragmatic Naturalism and American Social Policy (3) Pfuntner 
Examination of pragmatic naturalism as a criticism and’ reconstruc- 
tion of American institutions. Evaluation of philosophical and theo- 
logical alternatives to naturalism in the face of current technological 

and ecological problems (Spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


See Chemistry. 


PHYSICS 
Professors H.H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 
Associate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian (Chairman), D.R. 
Lehman 
Ssistant Professor M.F. Taragin 


g Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with.a major in Physics (Depart- 
nental)— The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86 
2. Prerequisite courses Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33. 
3. Required course in related area—Stat 97 or EE 51. 
in Required courses in the major—Phys 151, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 


Master of Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with 
Major in physics at this University, or an equivalent degree. 
“rt rd: the general requirements, pages 89-97, and 30 semester-hours of 
we Sework in physics, including Phys 231, 232, 233-34, 235, 236, 299-300, plus 
~of the following: Phys 241, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52. 
Stat —— knowledge of a foreign language, or the successful completion of 
97, with a grade of A or B, is required. 
9ctor of Philosophy in the field of physicsRequired: the general require- 
follow’ Pages 89-91, 97—99, and the successful completion of one of the two 
ions ng tool requirement optione: (a) two foreign language reading examina- 
E (b) one foreign language reading examination 'and completion of Stat 
With a grade of A or B. 
soliga re fields: experimental solid state physics (electrical conductivity of 
' defects in crystals, magnetic properties of solids at low temperatures, 


àgneti i . 
- resonance, Mossbauer effect, superconductivity), and theoretical 
Optics (elementary particles, field. theory, general relativity, magnetic and 
v Properties of solids, molecular structure, nuclear and photonuclear 
Ons 
Bac he i . 
m chelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in physics—Prerequisite: 


educati 
Yation curriculum, pages 111-12 


egui : 
11g qp red: the physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 


De 
eq, a tmenta] Prerequisite: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; two semesters of calculus or 


alent. ; mi 
Setong ^l; and consent of a departmental advisor are prerequisite to all 
"Broup courses. 


21 Modern Cosmology (3) 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


*4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or ar 
to enroll in Phys 2. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Undergraduate departmental .advisors: W. Parke, D. Lehman, N. Khatcheres- 
sian, M. Taragin 

Graduate departmental advisors: H. H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Bergmann 
A. J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 


ASTRONOMY 
First Group 
9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) Hobbs 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Cl 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic princip Ne 
underlying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily ic 
nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academ 
year) 
^ 5 
11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) Hobb 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 


Staf 


s from 


Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subject black 


astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, 
holes, antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. 


First Group 


: 4 ke 
1 Foundations of Physics (4) Re 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 and one der? 


hours). Development of conceptual principles underlying ™ tisme 
physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagne a 
including the classical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temp 
ture, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Prerequisite: tio? 
years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent registra 

in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18. 


ne-half 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 and Physical 


hours. Topics focusing upon present understanding of the P 


universe and character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Itnder 
considerations of length and time in relativity theory, present nucle! 
standing of gravitation, wave-particle duality, quantum thet ratory 

subnuclear particles. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Labo 

fee, $18. 
e 
: pask 
3 Foundations of Physics (3) 

Same as Phys 1 without laboratory , 
Zuchell 


Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. 


d 
e enrolled in or , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PHYSICS 


6 Energy and the Environment (3) Lehman 
Consideration of energy resources and their utilizational impact on the 
environment from a physical viewpoint. Topics include: the demand 
for energy, the cost of energy, nuclear fission-radiation hazard to 
humans, pollution due to energy sources, transportation of energy 
and waste, and energy converters. Prerequisite: high school algebra. 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khatcheressian 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical prin- 
ciples of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. 
Topics emphasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, 
kinematics, Newton's Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and 
energy, rotational motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macro- 
scopic and microscopic properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, thermal properties of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: 
Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 


15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) Taragin 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
aspects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric 
fields, Coulomb's Law, Gauss' Law, electrical potential, capacitance 
and dielectrics, electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law, Fara- 
day's Law, Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromagnetic 
waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, 
$18 (Fall) 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Lehman 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary 
approach to the basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include 
wave-particle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion prin- 
ciple, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear re- 
actions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecular and 
solid state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Spring) 


27-28 Physics in Medicine (3-3) Parke 


Principles of physics applied to biological systems and to medical 
instrumentation, including ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bio- 
energetics, optics in medicine, applications of IR and UV radiation, 
medical transducers, particle radiation in medicine, models of the 
brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent. 


Second Group 


151 Intermediate Research (3) Taragin 


Independent advanced work to introduce students to research tech- 
niques and use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $11 a 
semester. (Academic year) 


161 Mechanics I (3) Prats 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, con- 
servation laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and 
elements of Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. 

162 Mechanics II (3) Prats 
Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, 


403 
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strain tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, 
ideal and viscous fluids. 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Eisenstein, Hobbs 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromag 


netic field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics 9 

crystals and other media, dispersion 
164 Thermodynamics (3) Taragin 
re- 


Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, : 
versible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phas 
changes. 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Lehman, Eisenstei 
1 r 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and te 
calculus, electrostatics, stationary and. nonstationary phenomen® 

basic circuit theory, electronmagnetic waves and radiation. 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Khatcheressia? 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for moder 
quantum mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify r 
structure; primary emphasis on conceptual framework and its mat 
matical realization; careful consideration of the laboratory results 
which the theory is a response 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Parke, Zuchelli 


" "n 2 - 1 : 4 variet 
Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to à variety 


of problems in atomic, molecular and. nuclear physics. Quant 
statistical mechanics developed with applications in solid state: pe 
phasis on explicit evaluation of solutions and the techniques 
quired. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent. 


170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Khatcheressi®! 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, ye 
tional and electronic contribution to specific heats, binding ene 

electronic states in metals and semiconductors, magnetic proper ics 

of solids. Elementary methods required such as quantum mec an 


and normal mode expansions are developed as needed 


$ 
175 Nuclear Physics (3) Lehman, »- 


Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description y 
nuclei and their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear mo ics 
nuclear forces, and nuclear reactions are considered. Specific ‘hell 
include the deuteron, n-p scattering, the optical model, the pre 
model, the liquid-drop model, beta-decay, fission, and fusion. 


requisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor. 


Third Group 
I] 
anion tne 
Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission ! 
third-group courses in Physics i 
Eisenstein 
theory - 
Bound 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) 


Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic field 


vacuum and in electrically and magnetically active media. ime” 
value problems, multipole expansions, induced polarizations. gg. 
dependent fields, frame dependence of the fields, gauge tT 
tions, radiation fields. 


ans 


PHYSICS 


232 Advanced Mechanics (3) Zuchelli 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: varia- 
tional principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, 
canonical transformations, classical perturbation theory. 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Prats 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the 
developmental principles involved. Operators, representations and 
transformation theory. Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular 


momentum, perturbation theory, scattering theory. (Academic 
year) 
235 Special Relativity (3) Bergmann 


Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: 
space and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, 
covariant form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 
relativistic quantum equations 
236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Bergmann, Eisenstein 
and Radiative Effects (3) 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion of charges in 
given electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges. Co- 
variant methods developed and used where suitable. Specific topics 
| include radiation by moving charges, spectral decomposition and 
integrated flux, angular distribution of radiation, radiation reaction 
and anomalies. 


241 Statistical Mechanics (3) Lehman, Bergmann 
Study of classical and quantum equilibrium statistical mechanics. 
Kinetic theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining 
principles of statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: distri- 
bution functions, H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox, 
Canonical ensemble, grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases, inter- 
acting gases, cluster expansion, virial expansion, and density 
Matrices. 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Bergmann 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy, 
Optical activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, 
rotational and vibrational effects, para-magnetic resonance, chemical 
binding, 

243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Taragin 

and Binding (3) 

Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. 

Crystalline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific 

heats, sound and optical propagation, crystalline defects. 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 
TOcesses in Metals (3) 

Phenomena in metals and semi-conductórs determined by the elec- 
lronic states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, 
transport phenomena. Independent particle approximation and many- 
ody aspects are discussed. 


405 


251-52 Laboratory (3-3) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Zuchelli 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quan 
tal nature of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation e 
field quantization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, phas 
electric effect, electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihi 
tion, indices of refraction, divergence difficulties. 


n 
246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergma? 


L : . son 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Bo 


> 1 : . : i an 
and Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations 
renormalization program 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehm? 


1; sar reaction? 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear real 


pion physics and weak interactions 
e 

248 Elementary Particles (3) parki 
Experimental properties and present theoretical understanding g 
sub-nuclear: particles; applied S-matrix- formalism; symmetry y^ 
ciples; unified models, and theories of weak, electromagnetic 
strong interactions. 


eli 
249 Statistical Processes (3) Zuch 


sing Ù 
Analysis of problems involved in understanding and predicting y 


R : i » cla 
approach to equilibrium of a complex system within the ¢ 0 
ases 


context, as exemplified by rare or dense gases, ionized 8 theof?' 
plasmas. Specific topics include Liouville equation, ergodic Enskof 
Boltzmann equation, Boltzmann-Vlasov equation, Chapman- cot 


theory, Bogoliubov time scales, Prigogine type formalis™ 
vergence questions. 


staf | 
250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) theot! 


Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group "EU 


I ( lie 
and symmetry principles in physics; differential manifolds appeories! 
physics; electric states and superconductivity; gauge field be 1 


dispersion relations and unitarity in scattering theory: er and 
peated for credit with permission of graduate advisor. 
spring) 


Individual work on special topics, Laboratory fee, $15 ? 
(Academic year) 


254 General Theory of Relativity (3) 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying 
field equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of o i m 
action principle, conservation laws, perturbation theory: gro 
radiation theory, relativistic cosmology. Offered on demam" " 

$ 

291 Seminar (1) nce f 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated " | 

credit. (Fall and spring) 


suf | 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


Professors: C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), M.E. Tidball, M.M. 
Cassidy 
5S0ciate Professors M.J. Jackson, R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
‘sistant Professor M. Frank 


pater of Science in the field of Physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's de- 
the 4 No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included 
15 ollowing courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 
754; Math 31; Phys 1, 2. $ 
the quired: the general requirements, pages 89-97. In addition to the thesis, 
: 9 hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 
fe semester hours of research (Phyl 295). 

-"Octor of Philosophy in the field of Physiology—Required: the general re- 
jy pret. pages 89-91, 97-99. The program of study includes a major field 
n p Ysiology, a subfield (see below) in physiology and a minor field outside 
of E ysiology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours 
lioc € course work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include 
Qu 21-22; Phyl 201, 221, 298, 396, 397; and a minimum of eight semester 
S@ch in two. areas outside of Physiology in addition to the minor field. 
oe earch fields and areas of study: applied physiology, cardiovascular physi- 
id cellular physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, 

"ophysiology, renal physiology and respiratory physiology. 


D er 
;Partmenta] prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
es in Physiology numbered above 201. 


Second Group 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
of physiology. Though.an undergraduate course, this is required for 
8raduate students who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students 
may receive graduate credit on completion of additional work as 
Prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent 
and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian College of Arts and 


eo students with the approval of the student's major advisor. 
all) 


Thing Croup 


m Physiology (8) Staff 
*cture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 


407 


408 COURSES 'OF INSTRUCTION 


212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Anat 212) 


221 Seminar (1) 


*223-24 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) 


organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for 
graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 oF 
221-22 (Bioc 222 may be takem:concurrently);,or consent of chairman 
of department.: Open -to . Consortium. students. only with permission 
of department chairman, (Spring) 


Staff 


An integrated survey. of the structure and function of the human 
demonstrations, and laboratory: 


nervous system; lecture, clinical 
Laboratory fee, $25. 


Cassidy 


Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work dis- 
cussed, experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated: 
Topics to be announced. Content differs'each time the course 15 
offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


Same as Bioc 225-26 and Micr 240-41. Comprehensive study of the 
retical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation to t £ 
separation, identification and quantification of materials of interest * 


biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fee, $50. (Academic 
year) 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) 


270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) 


* An“ interdisciplinary course offered by the Biochemistry, Microbiology and 


partments. 


+ Dr. W. O. Dobbins III is Professor of Medicine, School of Medicine and Health Scien 


Regulation (2) 


n Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the ap 
I" plication of these principles to scientific situations. (Fall) 
I ^ ^. H t 
1 261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dobbin$ 
L Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology: "UU 
and extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for o 
semester hours of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 8 
spring) 
262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kent | 
ogy 


Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physio i 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal syste 
(Fall) 

Lavine | 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including method 
of data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involve ip 
movement and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students f 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. with permission 


instructor. (Fall) 
c. Tidbal | 


(Formerly Phyl 268 [2]) " 
Lecture one hour a week, practical experience at student's o: 
venience. Orientation to processing analog and digital signals 
mini-computers. Programming in assembly language as) We ute! 
high-level language of the student's choice. No previous comp | 
experience necessary. (Fall) 


ces. 


e 
physiology p | 


PHYSIOLOGY 


409 


271 Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) C. Tidball 
Lecture 1 hour a week; practical experience at student's convenience. 
Programming of physiological simulation will be learned by writing 
a series of simulations of increasing complexity. Prerequisite: Phyl 
270 or equivalent or permission of instructor. 


i) 
[e] 


Reading and Research in Simulation C, Tidball 
of Physiological Processes (3) 

Readings in physiological simulations and their evaluation, Informal 
discussions at regular intervals. Prerequisite: Phyl 271 or equivalent 
or permission of instrüctor. May be repeated once for credit. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


By special arrangement. with- individual staff members. Approxi- 
mately four clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of 
credit. Content differs each time course is-offered; may be repeated 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate: to the 
student's graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements 
for the Master's Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination 
for doctoral students minoring in physiology, and Part I of the Cumu- 
lative’ General Examination. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: p 
Phyl 221 (Fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group | 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general | 
examination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology 
and of pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course , 
satisfies the requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Exami- ! 
nation in Physiology. (Fall and spring) | 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff j 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dis- 
sertation problems. This. course satisfies the requirement for Part III f 
of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and / 
spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited: to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


ee : : 
Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


410 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


POLITICAL SCIENCE | - 


Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc, B. Nimer, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton 
B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich (Chairman), Y.C. Kim 

Professorial Lecturer J.F.C. Hyde, Jr. 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C.A. Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdo™ 
H.R. Nau 

Adjunct Associate Professor D. Robinson D 

Assistant Professors R.E. Darcy, J.M. Starrels, S.W. Burks, R.L. Cole, + 
Fischer, E.R. Declercq, G.C. Mackenzie, S. Shaffer, C. McClintock 


T w 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental) The follo 


ing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. ster 
2. Prerequisite: two courses selected from PSc 1, 2, and 3. Twelve = nts 
hours of introductory foreign language courses are recommended for stu d 
interested in political theory, comparative government, or international nd 
tions. Courses in statistics are strongly recommended for students me 
in American government or public policy and for those anticipating gra 
study in political science. jitical 
3. Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group po hree 
science courses, including a distribution requirement which consists O heorf 
semester hours from each of the following groups: Group A (politica t 


and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. Group B (Am 421. 
government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 168 
Group C (comparative government and politics)—PSc 130, 131, 146, 165, ani 
170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183. Group D (international politics, law, and org 


C 
zations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 178, 182, 184. Group E (public policy}? 
104, 112, 117, 122, 124. 

Up to 12 hours of either service-learning courses or int ore 
associated seminars may be credited toward a degree. No more than six isfy 
of such courses may be credited toward the major, and they do not $4 
the distribution requirement. pre 

Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program (see page 82) mus ics 
ceive grades of A in at least 18 semester hours of second-group " 
science courses. tuden! 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, a $ ont 
must fulfill the general requirements (see page 51) and take at leat, jg 
political science honors seminar in which an independent study 
completed with distinction. A departmental committee will review the 
and make a recommendation for graduation with Special Honors. 


a eit 
ernships with th 


Master of Arts in the field of political science—Prerequisite: 
degree with a major in political science from an accredited colleg 
versity, or an equivalent degree, and high undergraduate scholastic pice " 

Required: The general requirements, pages 89-97, and a reading et istic 
of a modern foreign language or a specified level of knowledge in sta ausi 
The choice of a foreign language, or of statistics in lieu of a languag? m 
be made with the approval of the department. Students may elect e s’ 
following programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate coursework, F 8 
thesis (equivalent to six semester hours), and the satisfactory complet! i 
Master's Comprehensive Examination in three subfields selected re urs” 
listed under the Ph.D. program; or (2) 33 semester hours of gradual, , 


A 


work without a thesis and the satisfactory completion of a Master * select 
hensive Examination in four subfields, at least two of which must 
from those listed under the Ph.D. program 


be § 


9m 
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PSc 200 is required of all students during the first semester of graduate 
Study unless they demonstrate knowledge of the course's subject matter by 
Passing a waiver examination. 


. Doctor of Philosophy in the field of political science—Students of outstand- 
Ing ability are admitted to the doctoral program upon recommendation of a 
“partmental graduate committee and the concurrence of the dean of the 
"'àduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Required: The general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, and a reading 
NOwledge of two modern foreign languages; or a reading, writing, and speaking 
Proficiency in one modern foreign language; or a reading knowledge of one 
Modern foreign language and a specified level of knowledge in statistics. In 
addition, each student must complete a General Examination, which covers a 
Major and minor field of study 

PSc 200 and 201 are required of all students unless they demonstrate knowl- 
“ge of the courses’ subject matter by passing a waiver examination. 
Each Student must choose a major and minor field of study from four prin- 
cipal subject-matter divisions, Each subject-matter division has several sub- 
lelds of study from which the student, in consultation with an advisor, 
constructs a program. A major field of study consists of three subfields; a 
Minor field of study consists of two subfields 
€ subject-matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory and methodol- 

iY (analysis of Western political thought, analysis of Marxist and Marxist- 
eninist thought, and scope and methods of political science); (2) comparative 


tee foreign politics (comparative political analysis, regional comparative. poli- 
tion” domestic politics of a specified major politic al system); (3) ae 
Matin relations (international politics, international law, regional internationa 

Ons, and foreign relations of a specified major political system); and (4) 
avetican politics (American political process, national policy-making process, 
poj ican constitutional law and judicial process, and state, local, and urban 
Dlitics). Quantitative political analysis may be used as a subfield in any of 


e i t 
Subject-matter divisions 


Departmental prerequisite: Two courses selected from PSc 1, 2, or 3 are 


Te io e à : 
in "equisite to all second group courses in political science and service-learn- 
8 Political science 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Comparative and Gyorgy 


International Politics (3) 

(Formerly PSc 5 Introduction to Political Science) 

Comparative political systems; emphasis on structures and processes 
Of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies. 
(Fall and spring) 


Purcell, LeBlanc, Wayne, 
Cole 


? Introduction to American Politics and 
Government (3) 
(Formerly PSc 6 Introduction to Political Science) 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system. 
(Fall and spring) 


3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) 

(Formerly PSc 4 Introduction to Political Science) 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today's 
World, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the 
Influence and nature of political institutions (Fall) 


Darcy 


412 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) johnson and Associated Faculty 
: an n- 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and pres 
problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 


" : 

An interdepartmental course offered by the Polítical Science, East 
Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History Philosophy: 
Departments. 


101 Scope and Methods of Political Kim, Darcy, we 
Science (3) Declercq, Sha 


(Formerly PSc 105) nd 
ix SINUS ee 

Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of polities 

government, empirical methods of research. (Fall and spring 


102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Darcy, Cole, Declercq, Shaffer 
(Formerly PSc 109) 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the 
of political behavior. Research design, data collection (survey 
aggregate), and data analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permis 
of instructor. (Spring) 


analysis 
an 
gion 


104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Declerc4 


[Formerly PSc 196) 
and change 


Models and case studies of public policy formation and © tions 
techniques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implica 
of alternative policy-making frameworks (Spring) 
is A ; dan. Fische 
105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden, Fis 
Western Political Thought I (3) 
(Formerly PSc 117) (all 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. 
e ^ zischel 
106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden, Fis 


Western Political Thought II (3) 
(Formerly PSc 118) 


„„— Machit- 
Philosophical roots of modern political order and disorder- M 
velli to Rousseau. (Spring) 

s a inde? 
107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) : eo 
Issues of modern political thought as seen through major dict! 


sentative thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, àn 
thought. (Summer) 
| ; giiiot! 
108 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 
(Formerly PSc 160) ode? 
motè, 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of figures 
communism. Emphasis on the careers and ideas of jm 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao eS af 
St 
109 Democratic Theory (3) jy in 77 
Issues of recent democratic thought and theory, particular ai 
lation to the contemporary American political process. i 


Ss 
es 
Asian Lang Relig” 
a 
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110 American Political Thought (3) Staff 
(Formerly PSc 119-20) 


Political thought in the U. S. from colonial times to the present as 
seen through major representative writings. (Spring) 


ry 


State and Urban Politics (3) Burks, Cole, Declercq 
(Formerly PSc 103 State Politics) 


Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies 
of state and urban political systems (Fall) 


112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 


(Formerly PSc 104 Urban Politics) 


Burks, Cole, Declercq 


Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on 
urban and metropolitan settings (Spring) 


11 


c2 


Policy and Politics of Intergovernmental Burks, Cole 


Relations (3) 


Analysis of relationships among national, state, and local govern- 
ments. Emphasis on the policy consequences of intergovernmental 


E. 


relations and the emerging federal system (Fall) 

114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 
[Formerly PSc 121) 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regula- 
tion. (Fall) 

115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
(Formerly PSc 122) 
Political and civil rights (Spring) 

116 The American Presidency (3) Wayne 


(Formerly PSc 126) 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority 
of the contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for 


formulating public policy, and the influences of personality on per- 
formance. (Fall and spring) 


1] : o. k : Y" 
: Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Declercq 
(Formerly PSc 151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making) 
Basic 


concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic 
)olitic 
Politics on policy formulation and implementation. 


(Spring) 


118 Legi], 4; 
8 Legislative Process (3) 
"ormerly PS. 125) 


Mackenzie 


Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislative 
vet Structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, 
ey ion-making, and the relationship between the legislative and 
"Xecutive branches. (Fall and spring) 
lig y 
[F S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Ormerly PSc 145) 
Ro Bein. 
m of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and govern- 


Policies. Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in 
/e and executive branches. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Darc! 


(Formerly PSc 146) 
Sources of mass political attitudes 
campaigning (Spring) 


and behavior; voting and political 


i “a > y re rks 
121 Politics and Social Change in America (3) Bu 
(Formerly PSc 106) 
Patterns of power and influence in 
change; limits of institutional reform; interest groups 
movements; role of protest and violence (Fall) 


ni 
American society; ideology ci 
and soe! 


t ich 
122 Science, Technology and Politics (3) Logsdon, Te 


(Formerly PSc 108) 

e ‘ s ents on 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developme b 
the political systems. Discussion of public policie ; for suppor* 
and control of science and technology (Fall and spring) : 


124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) 
Current status of governmental programs de aling” 
social problems in such areas as health, crime, poverty, 
and transportation (Fall or spring) 


130 Comparative Government and 
Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 111) " 
) inci 
primary focus on the princ? 


glio" | 


ck 
Kim, Starrels, McClinte : 


Comparative political analysis with 
states of Western Europe (Fall and spring) 
131 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Gyorgy, Hinton, 
(Formerly PSc 112) 
Government and politics of the communist nations; 
Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe 


emphasis Lv 
(F all an 
if 
jä haf 
140 International Politics (3) Nau, Starrels, 9 
(Formerly PSc 171) 
International actors, international and domestic 
foreign policy, global and regional patterns, ge neral charac 


of foreign policy (Fall and spring) 
stab” 
142 International Organizations (3) Nau, 
(Formerly PSc 172) l 
region? 


Development and operations of the United Nations, 
ganizations, and functional international organizations. | 


(Fall and spring) 
ise 


144 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
(Formerly PSc 181) os 
nc 


; ont à 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development § 


Fall & 5 2 
(Fall and spring) pur 
146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) 
(Formerly PSc 167) nine id 
actors that deter? 


Constitutional, political, and international f 


x 2 S oli 
formulation execution, and substance of U.S. foreign P | 


(Fall and spring) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major 
problems in national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military as- 
sistance, regional security problems. (Spring) 


165 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
(Formerly PSc 115) 
Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, govern- 
mental systems, and international position of the Eastern European 
states within the Soviet system. (Summer) 


168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
(Formerly PSc 163) 
Relations with U. S., Europe, Third World, China; international com- 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between 
domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) 


170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) Hinton 
(Formerly PSc 162 Government and Politics of China) 
Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Japan 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 


(Fall) 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Hinton 
Southeast Asia (3) 
(Formerly. PSc 193) 
Domestic. and: international. politics of the area's major states. 
(Spring) 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
(Formerly PSc 191) 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. 
(Spring, even years) 


178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 
(Formerly PSc 179) 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
East. (Fall) 


1 : f x 
79 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
[Formerly PSc 180) 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli 
reign policy. (Spring) 


18 
0 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
(Formerly PSc 192) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
‘bya, Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 
( Pring, odd years) 


181 iti | 
Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 
ormer]y PSc 190) 


no Patative analysis of political systems in selected countries of 
1-Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) 


415 


i 416 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
; t - imet 

182 African International Politics (3) Nim 

(Formerly PSc 189) s d 

cts ol 


Africa and of selected aspe 


Analysis of interstate relations in 
d prerequ 


African relations with the outside world. Recommende 
PSc 181 or equivalent. (Spring) 


site 


ape 
183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintot 
(Formerly PSc 177) 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico (Fall) 


ig OF. 
emphasis 


stack 

184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClinto™ 
(Formerly PSc 178) r 

and ? 


U. S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy "T 
ganization, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revo 
(Spring) 
i d edo d ins? 
*186 Internship: Congressional Politics (3 or 6) Robins” 
(Formerly PSc 149-50) cut 


. | ` | u 
Study of the legislative process through readings on the str 
and process of the U.S. Congress and work in a congressiona 

office or committee. (Fall and spring) 


*187 Internship: Political Behavior (3 or 6) 
(Formerly SPSc 155 American Political Behavior) " 
J ^ gà 
during election Yi. 


Mackens 


yt 4 k Internship with a variety of interest groups and, ~ 
| Wc E | political campaigns. Analysis of the structural and behavior? syen” 
1 Í " tions which confront those who wish to exercise political in 
Ia (Fall and spring) 
; T ; pur 
Lo *188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) 
P (Formerly PSc 185-86 Apprenticeship in Urban Affairs) h 4 
j| Study of urban political and: policy-making processes o pr 
B signment to an urban-related political or governmental om 
NN marily for senior urban affairs majors. (Fall and spring) 
ee - willi” 
IPE 189 Internship: Legal Process (3 or 6) 
(Formerly SPSc 154 Law and Social Change) Odin 
The legal system and its role in promoting social change pe gt 
group discussions, and work with lawyers and third-year 


dents. (Fall and spring) id 
gl 


191 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) Purcell, Sap! 


(Formerly PSc 197) p 
term pa 
Substantive problems of U.S. foreign policy. Readings, ™ 
discussion. Fall and spring | 
( pring) oil 
192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) 

T Examination of selected problems in political science 

; | (Fall and spring) col 

"a 4 1€ e . Burks 

if i 193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) j 

| F (Formerly PSc 183-84) in y 

: ics 

d EN Readings, research, and class discussion on selected top! | 

ATI Hd" RR | 

| LE Admission requires departmental approval | 
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politics and policy-making. Primarily for senior urban affairs majors. 
(Fall and spring) 

"196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) Staff 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. (Fall or spring) 

*197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) Staff f 
Research on selected. topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. (Fall or spring) | 
*198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) Staff i 

Research on selected topics, Prerequisite: PSc 101+- (Fall or spring) 
*199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) Staff | 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. (Fall or spring) 


Third Group 


200 Scope and Methods of Linden, Wayne, Shaffer 
Political Science (3) 
Introduction to the discipline and profession, analysis and com” 
Parison of some approaches to political inquiry, and empirical re- 
search design (Fall and spring) d 


?01 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Darcy, Cole H1 
(Formerly PSc 207) 
Techniques of social science data analysis. Emphasis on using com- 1 
Puters for statistical analysis in political research. No previous |J 
experience with statistics or computers required. (Fall) is 


202 Advanced Topics in Empirical Darcy, Cole, Shaffer i 
Political Analysis (3) 
(Formerly PSc 210) 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying em- 
Phasis on such methods as casual modeling, analysis of variance, 
regression analysis, and simulation. (Spring) 


203 Public Policy Analysis (3) Declercq, Teich 
(Formerly PSc 244) 


Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy 


analysis. (Spring) 

2 EV. ui i 

05 Readings in Political Theory (3) Lers 
(Formerly PSc 217) 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, which illuminate 


asic. problems and questions of political theory. (Fall) 
2 H > * 
" Normative Political Theory (3) Linden, Fischer 
ormerly PSc 318) 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpre- in 
A ation of selected concepts and schools of thought. (Spring) a 
07 i : , s x Wi 
Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden i 
"ormer]y PSc 224) i 
pre dings and discussions of works illuminating the evolution of 
‘Na * and post-Marxist socialism. (Fall) 
ission x 


e 
Wires departmental approval. 


"EE Les 
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b 


os 
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208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linde? 
(Formerly PSc 325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninis 
Readings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism and its controversit 


from Lenin to the present. (Spring) 


209 Democratic Theory (3) sul 
Readings and discussions in democratic theory. Attention to pt 
work toward formulation of adequate theory in American polit 


science. (Fall or spring) 

210 American Political Thought (3) sul 
Readings and discussions. Analysis and evaluation of major ? 
tellectual sources of American political thought. 


f 


211 State Politics (3) Burks, Cole, Decler! 
(Formerly PSc 203) 
Comparative analysis of American state politics, including § 
political institutions and policy-making processes, state po 


tate 
licy 


choices, and the state role in the federal system. (Fall) 

bas Je 

212 Urban Politics (3) Burks, C 
(Formerly PSc 204) " 
The socioeconomic, demographic, and cultural context of isio 
politics; informal patterns of power and influence in urban dom a 
making; formal institutions and policy-making processes; u 
policies and their impacts. (Spring) 
Burks, cot! 


213 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 
(Formerly PSc 236) 
Analysis of the fiscal, structural, social, and political aspe 
evolving federal system; emphasis on metropolitan govern 
(Fall) 


cts of th 
me 


* * . 
214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) Mot 
(Formerly PSc 221 The United States Constitution and the Ju 
Function) liti 
Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law and po" 
(Fall, even years) 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) Morge 


Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis On the ~ 


Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. (Fall, odd years) | 
216 American Presidency (3) wet 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency... | 


particular emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-m& 
(Fall) 


. t.t i Tei 
217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) Declercq, Mackenzie: " 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with P gb 


lar emphasis on the politics of formulating and implementing 
policy. (Spring) » 
^ z e 
218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) Declercq, Mach 
0 


Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. 
(Spring) | 
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219 American Political Parties and Interest Groups (3) LeBlanc 
(Formerly PSc 245 The American Political Process) 

Nature and functions of political parties and interest groups, with 
special emphasis on the party influences on electoral behavior and 


congressional decision-making. (Fall) 


220 Public Opinion and Voting Behavior (3) Darcy 
(Formerly PSc 248) 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion, political socialization, and 


(Spring) 


lg -—X m. etm... | 


voting behavior. 


222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon, Teich 
(Formerly PSc 205) 

National and international policy issues which arise from the inter- 
action between scientific and technological development and govern- 


mental activity (Fall) 


223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon, Teich 
(Formerly PSc 206) 
Selected public policy issues with significant scientific or techno- 


logical aspects (Spring) 


230 Comparative Government Kim, Starrels, McClintock 

and Politics I (3) 

(Formerly PSc 211) 

Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. (Fall) 
231 Comparative Government Kim, Starrels, McClintock 
and Politics II (3) 

(Formerly PSc 212) 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative 
political analysis (Spring) 


Roan n s . " 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Staff 
(Formerly PSc 213) 
Ideological foundations of communism; emergence of the Soviet 
System; development of the international communist movement to 
World War II; postwar formation of the Soviet bloc. (Fall) 
*23: ~ e " i 
3 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Hinton 
(Formerly PSc 214) 
Comparative analysis of recent ideological trends, political institu- 
lions, and behavior among ruling and nonruling Communist Parties. 
(Spring) 
240 Theories of International Politics I (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
(Formerly PSc 275] 


Critica] examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 


normative, with emphasis on actor theory. (Fall) 
2 ; i a : á 
41 Theories of International Politics II (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
(Formerly PSc 276) 
Critical examination of contemporary. theories, both empirical and 
—— hormative, with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) 
x interde 


Partmental course offered by the History and Political Science Departments. 


— 


Oe 
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242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) Nau, Stambuk 
(Formerly PSc 271) 

Political dimensions of international organizations; special referent? 
to the United Nations. (Fall) 

243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) Nau, Stambuk 
(Formerly PSc 272] ; 
Operational and administrative aspects of international organization) 
special reference to regional and functional bodies. (Spring) 

, ; T f 

244 International Law I (3) Fische 
Formerly PSc 281) | 
Readings in selected areas (Fall) 

7: : s achel 

245 International Law II (3) Fische 
Formerly PSc 282) 

Research in selected areas (Spring) | 

246 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) Purce". 
Formerly PSc 267) $ 
Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of Ue 


H : : : S: 
foreign policy. Particular reference to the decision-making proce 


and policy execution (Fall) 
i = | á J 
247 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) purc? 
(Formerly PSc 273) hal 
Research and readings on U.S. public opinion interest groups t 
influence foreign policy. (Spring) 
P . : : i in 
248 U. S. National Security Policy-making (3) Sap 
(Formerly PSc 283) al 
a å i : cy’ 
Executive organization and processes for national security polic) 
making. Attention to relevant theoretical approaches (Fall) 
: è ‘ in 
249 U. S. National Security Policy (3) Sap 
(Formerly PSc 284) d 


z an 
Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms control 
disarmament, regional security problems, military assistance: | 


(Spring) Í 
e a tef t 
251 Principles and Problems of International Political 5 
Communication (3) 
[Formerly PSc 274) 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy ! 
ships and operation of international political communicatio ring 
grams by major world powers as a tool of foreign policy. oP 
Be 


252 Science, Technology, and World Order (3) 


P 
alati 
re " 


(Formerly PSc 208) «ont? 
f : ; cie 
Intensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of s t’ 
and technology on world order, in particular on the claim oliti 
new global politics is replacing traditional or nation-state P 
(Spring) rm 
ee? re 
260 Western European Politics (3) Si 
(Formerly PSc 219) | 
Comparative examination of major characteristics of the po | 
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systems in France, England, and the two Germanies. Special atten- 
tion to political culture, socialization, recruitment, and communica- 
tion. (Fall and spring) 


261 Problems in Transnational and Comparative Stambuk 
Politics of Western Europe (3) 

(Formerly PSc 256) 

National and supranational political processes in Western Europe; 
emphasis on comparative analysis of interest aggregation and ar- 
ticulation, interbureaucratic relations, and selected policy outcomes. 


264 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
(Formerly PSc 270) 

Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-war, 
World War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis 
on selected countries (Fall) 


265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
(Formerly PSc 227) 

Comparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, eco- 
nomic institutions; problems of regional integration and relations 
with outside powers. (Spring) 


266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 229) 


Elliott, Linden 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. 
(Fall) 


267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 233) 


Elliott, Linden 


Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic govern- 
ment and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
(Formerly PSc 269) 
External problems and policies of the USSR. Relations with other 
communist states, Western powers, other countries, and non-ruling 
communist parties. (Spring) 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe 
(Formerly PSc 288) 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention 
to intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet mili- 
lary policy, significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 
(Fall or spring) 


?70 Politics of Mainland China I (3) 


(Formerly PSc 265 Chinese Communist Policy Processes) 


Introduction to the literature and to graduate research in contempo- 
rary Chinese politics. Readings and group discussion. (Fall) 


Hinton 


271 Politics of Mainland China II (3) 


Hinton 
(Formerly PSc 266 Chinese Communist Policy Processes) 


Introduction to the literature and to graduate research in con- 
temporary Chinese politics. Research seminar. (Spring) 
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272 Foreign Policy of Mainland China (3) Hinton 


(Formerly PSc 295 Chinese Communist Foreign Policy) 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; Communist China à$ 
Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. (Spring 


273 Governments and Politics of South and Purcell 


Southeast Asia (3) 

(Formerly PSc 293) 

Research and selected readings as basis for analysis of structure 
problems, and policies of the governments of selected countries: 
particular reference to India. (Spring) 


274 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 298) 
Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power con 
cept and development of Asian subsystem (Spring) 


Staff 


ad : eas " 4 inton | 

275 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hinto?. 
(Formerly PSc 296) à 
Foreign policies and international behavior of regional states = 
extraregional powers, principally the U.S. and the Soviet unio” 


(Fall) 


276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) staf 
(Formerly PSc 294) 


í Mo 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies 


Japan, North and South Korea (Fall or spring) 
SR 1 ich 
277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reic 
(Formerly PSc 291) is 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governmen 
and politics of the Middle East (Spring, even years) à 
278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Rel | 
(Formerly PSc 279) n 
Readings and research on the regional and international relatio 
of the Middle East. (Fall) 
Reich 


280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
(Formerly PSc 292) " 
sovernmen | 


Readings and research on selected problems in the g ` 

politics, and international relations of North Africa (Spring 

years) 

. . . "at i e 

281 Topics in African Politics (3) Nim | 

(Formerly PSc 290) 

Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects 0 

domestic and international politics (Spring) 
283 Latin American Politics I (3) 

(Formerly PSc 277) 


Readings and discussions on Latin American political pro 


f Afric!" | 


Meclinod | 


d 
cesses an 


institutions. (Fall) n 
‘ : " Aw into? 
284 Latin American Politics II (3) McClint | 

(Formerly PSc 278) jc 

Individual research and class discussion on selected " | 


(Spring) 


"a^? 
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(Formerly PSc 287) 


| 285 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
| Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the 


| methodology of his/her chosen discipline; each student writes a 

| report on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 

| 286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

| 287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) Staff 

| Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Staff 
(Formerly PSc 254) 

Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned 
with the study of China, Japan, and Korea. Admission with per- 

mission of faculty group. (Fall or spring) 

292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


(Formerly PSc 255) 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned 
with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Admission with per- 


mission of faculty group. (Fall and spring) 

297 Reading (3) Staff 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of in- 
structor required. (Fall and spring) 

298 Research (3) Staff 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of in- 
structor required. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
F 
urth Group 
301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) Staff 


(Fall or spring) 


310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) Staff 
(Fall or spring) 


340 Advanced Reading and Research in Staff 
Comparative Politics (3) 
(Fall or spring) 


350 Advanced Reading and Research in Staff 


International Politics (3) 
(Fall or spring) 
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397 Advanced Reading (3) - 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


398 Advanced Research (3) 


l 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of: Philosophy genera 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
s : f 
399 Dissertation Research (3) MU 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE E 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY pe 


Professors E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél (Chairman), B.I. Levy, W.E. Cald ul 
R.D. Walk, R.K. White (Emeritus), M.L. Meltzer, A.D. Kirsch, C.E. Ri 
E. Abravanel, D.E. Silber, J. Miller 

Adjunct Professors R.F. Caron, J.B. Margolin 

Professorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, W.A. McClelland, M. Shore RW. 

Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, R.H. Tanck (Research), S.A. Karp, ™ 
Holmstrom, C.J. Lange, L.A. Rothblat 

Adjunct Associate Professor D.G. Kleiman 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen l 

Assistant Professors P.]. Poppen, L. Brandt, S.K. Green, A.R. Bruhn, 
Hashtroudi 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer S.A. Sibley 


well, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Clinical Training Staff 


Associate Professor J.J. McMillan 
Associate Clinical Professors I.M. Zimmerman, J: Borriello, 
mings, M.E. Zedek, E. Blum, P.D. Daen 


jw. Cum 


T owi?f 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental) The fol 


requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. m psy! 
2. Prerequisite courses—seven or eight semester hours selected fro 

1, 5 and 6. 
3. Required courses in related areas: 

(a) three semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or 
course in mathematics except Math.6. (Students expecting to do gt 
in psychology should elect Stat 53.) 

(b) 12 semester hours selected from American civiliz hil 71 
economics, geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phi must be 
151 recommended), political science or sociology, of which six hours $ jen 
from one of the following: anthropology, economics, history, politica arme" | 
or sociology. If a student takes more than six hours in any one dep 
the excess will be credited to electives. | 


U 
any first 8% 
aduate 5 


log!' 
ation, anthrop? (^ 
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4. Required. courses in the major—24 semester hours in second-group psy- 
thology courses, including Psyc 196 and one course. from each of the following 
soups Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: 
Syc 101, 112, 129, 131, 
It is recommended that students contact their academic advisers as soon as 
Possible for assistance in planning their programs of study. 
pallhough there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating 
: uate study are reminded that most graduate schools require knowledge 
One and sometimes two foreign languages 
o aster of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bache- 
T of Arts with a major in psychology at this University, or an equivalent 
ge” Admission to the program is limited; preference will be given those 
plan to continue toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
ured: the general requirements, pages 89 97. Of the 24 required se- 
ary hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in third-group 
telat ology courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; six may be in 
ed fields approved by the department. For detailed requirements consult 
€ chairman of the department. 
actor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of 
pelor of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from other 
"iplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses l 
ag nere for graduate study in psychology Qualifying scores on the Miller 
E gies Test and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are 
q ired for admission. 
puited: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99, including (1) the 
cory completion of the tool requirement (see page 97); (2) Psyc 202, 
lion un 105; and (3) the satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examina- 
"€ ater, a major Field Examination. ! 
'ationa| of study: clinical, developmental, experimental, industrial and organi- 
» and social psychology. 


St : 
with ments electing psychology courses in the freshman. year should begin 
f Syc 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 in the 


De 

tou Partmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other 
psychology. Six semester hours in psychology courses are pre- 
all second-group courses in psychology. The departmental pre- 


may be waived with the permission of the instructor. 


"int Group 
1 General Psychology (3) Staff 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and 
Spring) 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtroudi 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach 
lo understanding behavior; individual and class experiments per- 
formed. Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their rela- 
tion to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, learning, 
Memory, and problem-solving. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. 
(Academic year) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Rice, 
ersonality (3) Holmstrom, Brandt 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motiva- 


tion, personality development, social and cultural factors, and as | 


(Fall and 
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| sessment and description of personality emphasized | 


spring) 


22 Introduction to Educational Kirkbride, Tanck, McClelland 
Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learn 
ing. (Fall and spring) 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt, Brub? 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the 
socialization process, learning, and the child's view of the wor™ 
(Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Silber, Holmstrom 


x 5 ad: 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of mala 


: L 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: six semester hour g 
psychology or three in psychology and six in a biological scien 

(Fall and spring) 

104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Kal 


: E k „pects of 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspe nt 


the physical environment and mental health. Lectures and 


field research projects (Fall) | 


105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) 


Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertisin 
habits, consumer action groups and social pressures, and ma 
suasion. Lectures and field work (Spring) 


g, puying 
ss pe 


Most! 


108 Humanistic Psychology (3) role 
on | 


Critical examination of humanistic psychology Emphasis 


of consciousness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, cs. 


istential and phenomenological psychology, the: new menta 


(Spring) | 

. ne 

110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abra 

Concepts and research in the area of developmental psycho on 
emphasis on the growth and development of perception, cog" 

and language. (Spring) n 

r " 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Bruhn, Jone ce 


Psychological Characteristics and problems peculiar to adoles yoh 
with emphasis on application of psychology to solution 
problems. (Fall and spring) 

115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. 


theory, generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic § 
in the perception and learning of language (Fall and spr 


us 


ing 


A. 
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117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) ela 
Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman, 4$ i | 
to art and picture perception; study of cross-cultural resear 
research with children. J 


ae 
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118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
| Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure 
and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory 
processes, learning and. memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall 

and spring) 


119 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 
social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and 
organizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Lewin, 
Bion, Mills, Slater, Mann, Miller, and Rice. Attendance at a weekend 
group relations conference, using techniques developed at the Tavi- 
stock Institute, London, required. Enrollment limited. (Spring and 
summer) 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) Hashtroudi 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determi- 
nants of behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human 
and animal subjects (Fall) 


122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) Silber 
Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolving 
an on-going T-group within. the course itself. For junior and senior 
undergraduate social science majors; open to others with permission 
of instructor (Summer) 


124 Aggression: Its Nature and Determinants (3) Abravanel 
Study of research with adults, children and animals; influence of 
mass media and cultural comparisons in handling and channeling 
aggression, Examination of contemporary theories of aggression. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Poppen 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to 
problems of individuals (Fall and spring) 

130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Karp 

Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 
Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those of Szasz, 
Goffman and various writers on minority liberation, bearing upon 
the implications for individuals and society of various approaches 
to psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior 
modification 


131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Holmstrom 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in busi- 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material 
fee, $7 (Fall and spring) 

1 Co datae, op " 

32 Socialization in Childhood (3) . Brandt 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in 
terms of social judgment and self control; internalization of con- 


trols, assimilation of societal values and parenting procedures. Or- 
ganized by focus on issues according to developmental level. 


Seminar: Community Mental Health (3-3) Miller 


Survey of issues and techniques in community mental health; em- 
Phasis on educational systems and community mental health in the 


135-36 
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i P 
schools. Involves practicum work in school setting. Open to juna 
and seniors with permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Psyc 19» 


Psyc 135. (Academic year) 

‘ x ] 
144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Cohen, Mosé 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of per 
sonnel management, human engineering, employee motivation an 

productivity. (Fall and spring) 
- " . n 
150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Popp? 


Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on 
males and females in the development of sex differences; hormoné 
differences, gender identity, differential socialization of sons an 
daughters, masculinity/femininity, cultural evaluation of male an 
female roles. Survey of relevant psychological theory Emphasis 0 
empirical research and hypothesis testing 
Tuthill, Poppen, Green 


motivation 
atti- 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, l 
role-behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial 
tudes, nationalism and war. (Fall and spring) 


Silbe! 
behavior 
affecting 


154 Psychology of Criminology (3) 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal 
personality of criminals and of psychological processes 
behavior. 

Tuthil 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) adi 
$ 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, 


x agan 
determinants of attitudes, psychological processes in propag ng) 
bases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare (Sp 

Greet 


158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphas 
sonal variables, relevant theoretical approaches and effects - 
traction on other behavior. 


is on " 


caldwel 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) ica 
x Psycholog! A 


Lectures and demonstration on animal psychology 
processes in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, - ring) 
of animal experimentation and research in psychology. (SP » 
vs Le 
170 Clinical Psychology (3) 

An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the 
psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches 
Prerequisite: Psyc 101, 131 (Spring ff 

sta 


188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) ence 
> : i X per 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and expe junio 
associated with the process of death and dying Limited to 
and seniors. 


tal 


ts 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) | proj 
al P be 
t 


Opportunity for work on individual library o: experiment 


Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements jstratio” 
made with the sponsoring faculty member prior to reg 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
da | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel 
Selected senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six 
hours a week in a local hospital, school, or community setting. 
Students registering for this course must have the approval of the 
instructor by May 15 for the fall semester and by December 15 for 
the spring semester. (Fall and spring) 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell, Rice 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of 
the major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of 
psychology majors. (Fall and spring) 


197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) Staff 
Selected topics in psychology which change from semester to se- 
mester. Intended primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 
191 (independent research) in the senior year. May be repeated for 
credit. 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, includ- 
ing those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student 
participation. May be repeated for credit 


Third Group 


Third- 
Specia 


8roup courses are limited to graduate students in psychology, except by 


l permission of instructor. 
202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Holmstrom, 
Procedures (3) Silber 


Required in all graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite: graduate 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary 
course in statistics. (Spring) 

203-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat and Staff 
of Psychology (3-3) 

Required of doctoral students in psychology. during first year of 
Study. Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204: 
physiological processes; sensation and perception. (Academic year) 

205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) Karp 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting; em- 
Phasis on content and method of studies designed to assess effects 
of therapeutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. (Fall) 

206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) Rice 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research in clinical, 
Personality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate 
lechniques, introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. 


Prerequisite: Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent. (Spring) 
207- 
07-8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy, Silber 


Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psy- 
chology. Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes in- 
terviewing, psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour 
aboratory diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 a 
Semester. (Academic year) 


221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation 
systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from ea 
approach. (Spring) 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment 
through a variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $7- A 


mission by permission of instructor (Summer) 

212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Levy 
Methods of personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Ma- 
terial fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) 

213-14 Seminar: Developmental Abravanel, Walk, Brand! 
Psychology (3-3) 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology: 7 


phasis on perceptual and cognitive development; consideration 
the development of social awareness and of genetic-biologic? 
growth processes. Psyc 214: current research and theory in per 
ceptual and cognitive development, intensive study of selecte 
search problems (Academic year) 


215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Brandt, Bram 
me 


psy? 
psy" 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assess 
of personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: 
207-8 or 211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than 
chology admitted by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. 


(Summer) 
216 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Le 
Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intellige? : 


and personality; clinical use and evidence of validity. Common, : 
terpretive principles sought. Human figure drawings and free Pall) 
ings as examples. Admission by permission of instructor. 


n : ilber 
218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Holmstrom, sit 2 
utic 

a -tion8^ 
act ents 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotnerape 
proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, trans 
and others. Original sources surveyed. Limited to graduate st 
in clinical psychology except when offered in Summer Sessions: 
(Spring) 


219 Group Dynamics (3) 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, 
social systems. Theory, research, and applications of grou 
ganizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, ken 
Bion, Mills, Slater, Mann, Miller, and Rice. Attendance at a Wes 
group relations conference, using techniques developed at the and 
stock Institute, London, required. Enrollment limited. (Spring 


P 
p ane 


summer) Ibe! 

i 

220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 1 
Study of selected problems of psychopathology (Fall) «olo 
gorrie! 


to 
> en 
For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. or 
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others if spate permits and ‘with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: 
didactic material and laboratory experience with emphasis on group 
dynamics and processes; survey of group therapy approaches. Psyc 
222: supervised experience with therapeutic. groups. Prerequisite to 


Psyc 222: Psyc 221. (Academic year) 

223 Seminar: Learning (3) Hashtroudi 
Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology of 
learning (Spring) 

226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Brandt 


and Adolescence (3) 
Survey of behavior and personality disorders. 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kahn 

For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, with 

| permission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs and 

demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied upon. 
Prerequisite: Psyc 218. (Academic year) 


229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with 
emphasis on learning theory as applied to ‘clinical. problems. 
(Fall) 


230 Seminar: Operant Applications to Clinical Problems (3) Sibley 
Examination. of the broad role of reinforcement contingencies, be- 
havior shaping, and other experimentally derived concepts as they 
apply to the management and control of a wide variety of human 
Clinical problems Prerequisite: Psyc 229 (Spring) 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mosél 
Quantitative techniques. and principles used in construction, stan- 
dardization, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for 
research and practice; quantification of human judgment for mea- 
Surement purposes. Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements 
and an elementary course in statistics (Fall) 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosél 
Deve lopment of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying ma- 
jor notions in the construction. and.,evaluation of psychological 
tests. (Spring) 

235-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3-3) Miller and Staff 
For graduate students in the department of psychology; open to 
others, with permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey 
of issues and techniques in community mental health; emphasis on 
educational systems and community mental health issues in the 
Schools. Involves project in school setting. Prerequisite to Psyc 236: 
Psyc 235. (Academic year) 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 
ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, 
Supervisory leadership, formal and informal organization, job de- 
Sign. (Fall) 


432 


WET IIE y e SA mee 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosél 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and 
performance evaluation, Employment tests, personal data, assess 
ment interviews, and performance ratings 

247 Seminar: Psychological Tests and Hunt 
Equal Opportunity (3) 
Technical, professional, practical, and legal demands of psycholog! 
cal test use. Current problems of fairness, discrimination agains 
minorities, and test validation. (Summer) 


248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to Cohet 


Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 


; : : : tiveness 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational effectivenc® 
design of valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of res 
strategies; establishment of program-evaluation criteria. (Spr! 


even years) 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 


, - :ennance 
Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonans ip 
social interaction theory, authoritarianism, class differences, gro 
dynamics, group conflict (Fall) 
252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) l'uthill, Ec 
zre 
ling: 


Selected methods such as public opinion polling, attitude s¢4 )4 
interviewing, content analysis, naturalistic observation, fie 


search or laboratory experimentation (Fall and spring) 
5 à : à rathi! 
254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) e 
: ; ; : i 
Experimental study of small groups, group climates, inter 
process analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individua 
group processes, (Spring, odd years) 
: i jte 
256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) a 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, chile nj 
havior, anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including 
Wars I and II and the present East-West conflict (Spring) 


257 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) 


Advanced seminar. (Fall and spring) 


ruth! 


258 Seminar: Attitude Change (3) an 
formation tal 


Review of recent research literature on attitude 


x : ! ;nerimen 
change. Examination of theories of attitude change and experim 
findings. (Spring, even years) 

1 : fre Mos? 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) ines? 


' à : à us! 
Primarily for students in the School of Government and B 


Administration and School of Public and International Affairs ei 
municating information and effecting attitude change across © 
by mass media. Psychocultural factors and the functions e 
communication in the development of transitional societi 
(Spring) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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*267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) 
For graduate students in education, speech and hearing, and psy- 
chology. Psycho-educational team participation, team diagnosis, and 
analysis of case studies. Multidisciplinary understanding of philoso- 
phies of learning and treatment of symbolic malfunctioning. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior. In- 
denendent topics each semester such as sensory processing, brain 
development and behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system func- 
tion. 


1269 Practicum: Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) 
For graduate students by arrangement with the Reading Center, the 
Speech and: Hearing Clinic. or the Clinical: Psychology Program. 
Psycho-educational teams working in clinical setting providing as- 
sessment and remediation of symbolic malfunctions. 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of 
personality study (Fall, odd years) 

274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) Caldwell 


Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comparative 
psychology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lorenz, 
Tinbergen, and Jakob von Uexkiill in the light of recent experimental 
investigations. (Fall, even years) 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a 
Specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. In- 
dependent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) Cohen 
Examination of current theoretical models and research. (Spring) 

292 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology 
of perception. (Spring) 

293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) Rice 


Review of basic theoretical positions and research concerning the 
Processes of cognition: memory, concept formation, and reasoning. 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of 
Staff member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty 
member prior to registration. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


299. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
~~~ (Fall and spring) 


interqi : 
Dra disciplinary course offered by the Departments of Education, Psychology, and Speech 


Interg; 
'Sciplinary course offered by the Departments of Education and Psychology. 
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Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy re 
field examination. May be repeated for. credit (Fall and spring 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


credit. (Fall and spring 


PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Behavioral 


The following course, offered by the Department of Psychiatry and 
1 pene 


Sciences in the University's School of Medicine and Health Sciences, is 0| tion. 
to advanced graduate students in clinical psychology. For detailed descrip 
consult the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 


365-66 Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family 
Diagnosis and Therapy (3-3) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION — 


Professors D.S. Brown, H. Malmgren 

Professorial Lecturers C.L. Berg, T.W. Taylor, J.L. Westrate 
Associate Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.F. Magnotti, Jr., T. Maher 
Assistant Professors B.L. Catron, C. W. Washington 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.B. Young A 
; aste 
Programs of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of publi 
of Public Administration, Master of Arts in Government, and Doctor 0 e$ Ad 
Administration are offered by the School of Government and. Busine 
ministration (see pages 127-59). 


Third Group 
205 Introduction to Public Administration and Management (3) stall 


f the poh 


Historical development, contemporary approaches, roles bility an 


lic manager. Ethics and norms, administrative responsi 


public interest. i 


210 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) fesso?" 
Introduction to graduate study in public administration. Pritplici 
alism and the public service. Nature of public interest; = an ip’ 
of organizational objectives. Administrative responsibility er ple" 
dividual and organizational ethics. Individual goals and care 
ning. (Fall and spring) trate 

213 Administration in the Brown, Taylor, We 
Federal Government (3) y 


n 
fai : igg i as , J 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations preside"! 
tegral part of the political system. Roles of Congress; t 


Staff | 


o" ‘ ‘or 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated f 
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the courts, interest groups, political parties and the public in the 
public decisional process, Special attention to centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces (Fall and spring) 


214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron 
Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. 
Development of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types of 
public policies, e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examina- 
tion of the contribution of economic, quantitative and research 
techniques to the development,. administration and evaluation of 
these policies (Fall and spring) 


7 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) Belaunde-Terry 
The nature of underdevelopment. Specific problems of less de- 
veloped countries. National cultures and political and administrative 
systems. The giving of assistance: types of foreign aid; problems of 
working with aid givers (Fall) 


218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) Brown 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one coun- 
try to another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral 
and multilateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of 


administrative development (Spring) 


220 Law and the Public Administrator (3) 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic 
society. Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, historical and 
jurisprudential dimensions of American law. This broad perspective 
Seeks to convey a more perceptive understanding of the law as a 
legal and moral force guiding and constraining public decision mak- 
ing (Spring) 


221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) Catron 
Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public organi- 
zations; current issues in organization theory; decision-making, the 
organizational environment and the changing nature of organizations 
in a post-industrial society (Fall and spring) 


Chitwood 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Brown 
Complex Organizations (3) 

(Formerly Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations) 

Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. 
Bureaucracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Ap- 
Proaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
Public organizations; influence and control systems. Future trends. 
(Fall and spring) 


Public Personnel Administration (3) Sommers 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration 
in the public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, 
Placement. wage and salary administration, training, retirement and 
other personnel functions. (Fall) 


Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) Sommers 
Analysis. and evaluation of major personnel management problems 
in government; employee-management relations; interagency and in- 
tergovernmental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of 
Personnel systems (Spring) 


231 


232 
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eee 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Staff 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, poli- 
cies, and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new; to 
manpower development and utilization. Analysis of impact of eco 
nomic, political, and social factors on manpower. Students Wi 
select a specific area for individual investigation (Fall) 

235 Technology Change and Professional Roman 

Human Resource Planning (3) 

Research, discussion and readings dealing with manpower problems 

arising from automation and other technological changes Evaluation 

of these developments in government and business; their implica 
tions for productivity, employment, training and education, and per 

sonnel and industrial relations. Analysis of economic, political, 8? 

social factors influencing public and private manpower policies. 

(Spring) 

staff 


236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) 
col- 


Principles and current issues in public sector labor relations; "7 
lective bargaining and the merit concept, scope of bargaining, repre 
sentation elections, unfair practices, grievance procedures, bilater& 
ism and the management process 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Magnott 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the 4 : 
ministration of intergovernmental policies and programs in the Ro 
eral system. Legislation, roles and responsibilities of federal, stafi 
regional and local systems will be examined from both theoretic? 


: zall an 
and practical vantage points to understand their effects (Fall 
spring) 

P E EUR Tavastia staff 
246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 5 o 
Examination of the nature of participation in a democratic qu 


An analysis of the characteristics and dynamics of citizen- ic 
organizations. Exploration of effective methods or models by W 


administrators may utilize citizen participation (Fall) 
staff 
jn 
finance. p 
ugh mun 


248 Financing Local Government (3) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public 
local governments. Includes the financing of services thro ] 
pal taxation and other revenue sources, debt administration an 
plications of the budgetary process (Fall and spring) 


249 Urban Public Policy (3) 


H . . " i > 5 in 

Examination of views of the city. Emphasis on urban systems " back. 
social, political, economic and physical aspects. Against the entra! 
ground of urban politics and administration, will address such p 


functional areas as health, education, welfare, crime, poverty: 
portation and housing (Fall and spring) 


250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) funt 
Examination of state and local governmental structures f 
tions, public and private demands, their place within ! 
system, their limitations and alternatives available to 
more effective administration. (Fall and spring) 


oder 
he e 
encou d 
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251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Page 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles and practices in govern- 
mental budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and 

(Fall and spring) 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Chitwood 
Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and tech- 
niques used by government agencies for planning, allocating and 
managing scarce resources in the achievement of public programs. 
Topics discussed include benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, 
systems analysis, present value analysis, and government contracting. 
(Fall and spring) 


budgeting; their role in the management process. 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon 
Normative and analytical models of the policy process; effects of 


decision-making and institutional arrangements on public policy 
formulation and implementation (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology and Public Policy (3) Black 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in 


terms of both administrative practice and national policies. 
(Spring) 


290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) Staff 


Experimental course offering; new course topics and teaching meth- 
ods. May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


Staff 


Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative research. 
Exploration of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluation 
political, social and administrative factors. Exami- 
nation of methodological considerations for data collection, analysis 
and dissemination. Students will conduct individual evaluative proj- 
ects (Spring) 


?94 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Staff 
Use of statistics and computers in research and program evaluations. 
Development of basic statistical competency; frequency distribution, 
graphic presentation, sampling, central tendency, variability, correla- 
tion, probability, regression, nonparametric tests; computer assist- 


ance, 

295 

?95 Research Methods (3) Staff 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
Sathering, research models and designs, analysis and testing, con- 
trols, interpretation and presentation of findings (Fall and spring) 


292 Public Program Evaluation (3) 


due to economic, 


98 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


2¢ è i 

99 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and method- 
ology in public administration (Fall and spring) 


300 Tinis Research (3) 
"all 


Staff 


and spring) 


E. 


Se 
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Fourth Group 
Fourth group public administration courses are limited to graduat, 
students and are primarily for doctoral students. They are offere 
as the demand requires 


Brown 


323 Seminar: The Large and Complex Organization (3) 
private 


Unique problems of large, complex organizations public, 
and mixed. Emerging concepts and theories. Selected issues. 


373 Seminar: Public Administration and American Political Chitwood 
and Social Institutions (3) 
Supervised in depth study of contemporary literature 
fields and of research methodology in public administration. 


Harmon 
$ in 


in selected 


374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) 


Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issue : 
public administration theory and practice. Analysis of the past so 
present influence. of logical positivism, behavioralism, humanis 


existentialism and phenomenology. Required for doctoral students 
377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) 


Interdisciplinary approach to foundations of public policy with " 
on theoretical problems of social action. Interrelation of; theory 


cus 


practice. Decision and management as human actions 
staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) tion 
i 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administra 
general examination. May be repeated for credit 


stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 1 
May be re 


Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates 
peated for credit 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS — 

Professors R.H. Davison, J.W. Kendrick, R.B. Thompson, J.N. Mosél, pe 
Michael, J. Aschheim, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. White (Emeritus), A. Gyo; C. 
B. Nimer, R.P. Sharkey, C.T. Stewart, Jr., ].W. Robb, H.B. Yakobson, M 
Hinton, H.M. Sachar, G. Stambuk, H. Solomon, V. Petrov, B.M. -— 
C. Shih, R.K. Lewis, C. Hsieh, G. Sigur, M. Gordon, P.P. Hill, J.A. w^ 
Jr., R. Thornton, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, Y. Kim, D. Kay ( 
ing), R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.A. Moser 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, A. Halpern EM 

Professorial Lecturers J. Hardt, T. Hsia, B. Ramundo, T.W. Wolfe, ^ 
Hadley, J.F. Coates . lio! 

Associate Professors W.R. Johnson, R.Y. Yin, J.K. McDonald, C.F. Low? 
C.A. Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, P.F. Klarén, H.R. Nau, J.C. 
A.H. Teich, E.O. Pederson, A.M. Yezer 

Adjunct Associate Professors D. Robinson, V.T. Coates 


J 


Associate Professorial Lecturer P. True gW 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, R.E. Darcy, J.M. Starrels, 
Burks, R.L. Cole, D. Fischer, L.P. Ribuffo, C.M. Aho, J.J. Cordes: 
Mackenzie, S. Shaffer, F. Thoumi, C. McClintock 
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Programs of study in Chinese language and literature, East Asian Studies 
(China and Japan), international affairs, public affairs, and urban affairs leading 
lo the degree of Bachelor of Arts and programs of study in East Asian Studies, 
international affairs, Latin American Studies, public affairs, Russian Studies, 
nd science, technology, and public policy leading to the degree of Masters of 


à 
Arts are offered by the School of Public and International Affairs (see pages 
160-77), 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
The following courses are offered only in the War College curriculum: 
260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


RELIGION 


Professors R.G. Jones (Chairman), H.E. Yeide, Jr., D. Wallace, Jr. 
SS0ciate Professor A.J. Hiltebeitel 
‘sociate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe 
‘sistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, D.A. Altshuler 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Study)—The following re- 
Wirement must be fulfilled: 
he general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 
Terequisite courses—Rel 9, 10, and 59-60. s 
fos e coordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will eere 
liter, Major examination at the end of the senior year includes the rene 
0 rature of the world’s religions and the philosophical and ethical pro ae 
ia religious thought. A student may elect to give special emphasis to C ris- 
nity, Judaism, or the religions of India. A proseminar (Rel 199-200) assists 
tudent in preparing for the major examination. A pamphlet containing a 
ed description of the major is available in the offices of the dean of 
Slumbian College of Arts and Sciences and the chairman of the Department 
eligion. 
Master o 


f Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
ts with 


"n a major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

of retired: the general requirements, pages 89-97. Of the 24 agree te: hours 
teliga ed courses [exclusive of the thesis), at least 12 must be in me d 
the n courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related fie wep e 
Dreher partment of Religion as approved by the department. The erent i 
One one Examination must cover three fields (the thesis research must e un 
New these three fields) selected from the following: the Old eret e 
Moder, "ament, history of Christianity, Judaism, history of religion E —_— 
A eadi religious thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of re igions. 
h ing knowledge examination, usually in French or German, is required; 
ls in ver, Hebrew or Greek is acceptable for those students whose thesis area 
thesis.” Biblical field and Sanskrit or an Eastern language for those whose 
Tea is in the history of religions. 
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Master of Arts: in the field of Religious Education—Prerequisite: the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion from this University, or an equiva 
lent degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following 
courses or equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; SpDr 1 or 11. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. Of the 24 semester hours 
of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in third-group 
religion courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field outside the 
Department of Religion as approved by the department 


Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical: Care* —Prerequisite: (1) 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion from this University, or 
an equivalent degree; (2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) ac ceptable 
academic work required of entering medical students who have not earned ê 
bachelor's degree, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, The program of study COM 
sists of 36 semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis: 
Students must elect course work covering four fields selected; from clinica 
pastoral care, religion, sociology, psychology, health care administration an 
medicine. The course work in these: fields must be distributed as» follows: 
semester hours each selected from two fields and at least six hours in clinic? 
pastoral care. The Master's Comprehensive Examination ‘must cover three fields 
selected from the list above, one of which, as approved by the department 
must be outside of the Department of Religion. Supervised clinical educatio? 
may be offered as a tool subject in lieu of the required reading knowledge 
examination in a foreign language, 


á 


Master of Arts in the field of History of Religions—Hinduism (Consortium 


of Universities program). Prerequisite: the Bachelor of Arts degree from this 
University with suitable background in the study of religion of South Asia of 
an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study con 
sists of 24 hours of course work (exclusive of thesis) selected from upper 
division and graduate courses of member universities of the.Consortium a 
determined by the Department of Religion, including a sequence of four course 
in the literature of the Hindu tradition and one course in method in history o 


religions. The Master's Comprehensive Examination must cover the followiDe 
the Hin 


methods in the study of religions, thematic comparisons between ne 
tradition and at least two other religious traditions, including at least age 
Western ‘tradition, and a special field in Hindu tradition. A reading knowleds 


gia 2 : : m. x ‘ e 
examination in a foreign language, usually in French or German, will be T 


i 1 : > nakrit OF 
quired, and a student must take at least two semesters of either Sanskri ve 


Hindi in addition to the 30 hours of required courses for graduate credit. M the 
complete information regarding courses and requirements is available from oe 
program advisor, Associate Professor A. J. Hiltebeitel, Department of Relig! 
- "e in 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (offered 7 
cooperation with the Department of. History)—Required: the general regu. 
ments, pages 89-91, 97-99. The General Examination must. cover four De 8 
including two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in Am of 
and either early Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two er} 
the Department of History (generally American social history and one om 
First Group 
. nes 
9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) Jo T 
M y 2 T 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old a $ 
a rg 5 jles® 


rs of the Co 


J IE s 
Certain courses in this program are offered only through off-campus cente 
of General Studies 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment) with consideration of development of religious ideas, institu- 
tions, and outstanding personalities. (Fall and spring) 


1C 


The New Testament (3) Jones 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, 
purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on ap- 
proach, structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
(Fall and spring) 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) Staff 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion 
amidst modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the 
place of religion in today's society. (Fall) 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; tech- 
niques for maintaining social values and seeking change. 


23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) Altshuler 


Exploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and mod- 
ern times; study of people and texts which confront tradition and 
change. (Fall) 

d 


57 Eastern Spiritual Movements and the Modern West (3) Staff 
Impact of Eastern religions on Western culture (mainly British and 
American) through the widening of cultural horizons, the lure of the 
East, the popularization of the occult, transcendentalism, the “meta- 
physical movements,” and the arrival of gurus and other missionaries 
from the East. Modern Western influences on Eastern religions as 
background. (Summer) 


59 Religions of the East (3) 
(Formerly History of Religions) 


Hiltebeitel 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context of 
primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Shinto. (Fall and spring) 

60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
(Formerly History of Religions) 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. (Fall and 
Spring) 

“91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, 
Psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the 

S. Prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets. (Fall) 


Wallace 


int 
ing erat Partmental course offered by the Departments of Religion, East Asian Languages 
Science. "res, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, and Political 


eee ESS 


REE TT OPEL TL ILE 


DAOA 
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104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical 
attention to sources 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social 
conditions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys 
of Paul, Paul's presentation of the Christian faith (Spring) 


107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Altshuler 
(Formerly Rel 139 Meaning of the Talmund in Jewish Life) : 
Readings of the Mishna, Talmud, exegetical midrashim and targum 
in English translation. Methods of literary and historical analys! 


introduced and applied. Individual research projects (Fall) 


111 Myth, Epic and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural sign! 4 
cance in literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrativ 
traditions; Greek epic and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, 
Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett (Fall) 


113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Altshulet 
History of Judaism from Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem m 
70 CE—the canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Macca ea 
revolt, growth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome 
in context of Eastern and Western political. currents. Use of primar) 
sources, especially the Bible, Josephus, rabbinic and noncanonic 


writings. (Fall) 


: o wa r er 

114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Altshale 

From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious P. 

sponses to destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and a ; 

of. Bar Cochba; rabbinic and patriarchal responses to Roman ja: 

thority; Tannaitic and Amoric Judaism in Palestine and Babylon 
mystical and folk religion phenomena preserved in art and literatu 

(Spring) 
Altshule? 
e 


; t 
ation of » 
jewish 


115 Judaism in the Medieval Period (3) 
History of relations with non-Jews. Daily life and educ 
ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation of scripture; 
philosophers, mystics, sects and messianic movements 


! pi. er 
116 Judaism after Emancipation (3) Altsy 
a3 + eng Wi 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning " 
catalyst of their political emancipation. Responses to beginning 


modernity among Jews in Europe, America and Israel 

yeide 
Christi? 
family: 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the 
community; problems of personal conduct; application t 
social, and economic institutions. 


) 


124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) 


Theological approach and systems of a selected number 
theologians. 


RELIGION 


126 Western Mysticism (3) Quitslund 


Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected 
mystics in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Spring) 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Staff 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for pa- 
tient and physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in 
healing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


137 The Land of Israel and the Growth Staff 
of the Western Religions (6) 


143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Wallace 
Ancient World (3) 


Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, 
philosophy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco- 
Roman world to A.D. 500 (Fall) 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes, 
and philosophers (Spring) 


145 Religious Currents in the Wallace 
Renaissance and Reformation (3) 

Transformation of Western man's understanding of his identity and 
destiny from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. 


146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
Changing religious styles and patterns since the Age of Reason as 
seen in theology, literature, political life, and religious institutions. 


157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, 
Bhagavad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. 
(Spring) 

158 Ancient Indian Literature and Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 
Studies of foundational texts of Hinduism, especially Rig Veda, 
Brahmanas, Mahabharata, (including the Bhagavad Gita); attention to 
Hinduism's archaic and seminal themes. (Fall) 


159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy 
men (Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); its ties with Indian caste, cult, 
cosmology, and spiritual ideals 

160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and 
thought; its impact on Asian culture 

161 Islam (3) 

Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and 
thought; its impact on the Near East. 


92 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of the 


World; various theoretical analyses. 
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172 Religion in American Culture (3) Wallace 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American 
culture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the com 
temporary religious scene. 


174 American Judaism (3) Altshuler 
Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary 
Judaism. Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including T€ 
sponses to Israel, diaspora, the Holocaust, family and community life. 
(Spring) 


181 Woman in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image 8n 
role of woman in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration 0 


i . offices 
the Biblical experience, the sexual qualifications for religious offic 


use of male-female images and languages, and contemporary issues 
(Fall) 
184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) Jospe 


Basic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and application © 
those principles to all strata of life from interpersonal relationship 
to the religious realm (Fall) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) staff 


Readings and group discussions (Academic year) 


Third Group 


: "T " r $ 

209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) e 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological cr! 

cism. (Rel 209—fall; Rel 210—spring) 


213 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) 

Historical and religious development of Judaism as seen L 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo and early Ra 
binism. 

*216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an app” 
center. Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry 8 
viewed and evaluated in a peer group context 


*217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) si 
Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and pere 
hods 8 


in the 


staff 


oved 


: 


identity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral met 
skills. 
*218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 


Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphé ys 
counst 


staff 


sis OF 

ling 
group work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific 4n REL 
methods, work with persons with special problems Prerequisite: 
216 and 217; or equivalent. 


staff 


* 4 dum : : ; 
219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) voii 
+ " b 3 fi 2v R 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and rev h 

E: 3 h? 


students in 


* Offered through the College of General Studies at off-campus centers for 
master's degree program in the field of religion and medical care 
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administrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and de- 
velopment of pastoral theology 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 


Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Chris- 
tian Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


J 
| 
| "223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) Yeide 
| Religious and ethical questions. in- medical problems and medically 


related issues 


*225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 
Conceptual. models of development of young adults. from late adoles- 
cence; special problems of educational and military experience, voca- 
tional choice, marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and religious development. Encounter experience with 


Persons and groups 
* 


227 "ft ENTE ; 
27~28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3—3) 
History and. present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in 
interfaith and multidisciplinary ministries 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3)  Quitslund 
Important leaders and their ideas in selec ted development since 
1500—doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in 


Such areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. (Fall) 

238 Seminar: Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought (3) ^ Altshuler 
Selected topics. (Spring) 

262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
Selected topics (Spring) 

271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 


Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National 
period (Spring) 

273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. 


291. o. > 
782 Readings and Research (3-3) gei 


Investigation of special problems. (Academic year) 


Ig... 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) ee: 
(Fall. and spring) 


OM, 
ANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


“ess n 
IR, hui) W: Robb, G.E. Mazzeo (Chairman), J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 


teg 
Ste thr 
Met's den Ugh the College 


Tee of General Studies at off-campus centers for students in the 
PrOgram in the 


field of religion and medical care. 
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Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. Sáenz, G. Ludlow, S.R. Barne! 

Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, J.E. Hicks, I. Azar, J.M. Thibault, J^ 
Tubbs 

T. 


Bachelor of Arts with a Field-of-Study major in (1) French languag 4 
] literatuf 


literature, (2) Spanish-American literature, (3) Spanish language and 

ir (4) any approved combination selected from two of the preceding fields- 

following requirements must be fulfilled wl 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86 (Students so 

consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfy 

the requirements for. meaningful initiation into thé social studies an 

natural and mathematical sciences.) » JA 


2. Prerequisite courses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span 17^ 
9-10, or equivalent. 

3. Required introductory literature courses—Fren 51-52 or 91 
52 or 91-92. 


92, or Spat a 


4. Required for the major ot, 
There is no specific program of required courses. The student, howe 
expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and bu 
either by passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior Y the 


by satisfactorily completing a comprehensive project during the course | jy. 
senior year. A proseminar is required as follows: Fren 199-200 for Frens atu 
guage and literature majors; Span 199-200 for Hispani language and liter | 
majors. 

Master of Arts in the 
literature, (3) Spanish 
Spanish-American literatures—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 


rot 
anish-/ Amen 


lds f (1) French literature, (2) Sp 
jsh 0! 


i n nr l ml T f Span 
) xd combination 0 I 
of Arts 


ture, í an api et 
M (4] an app! 1 


the appropriate field from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
| 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of 8 


" 

K 

l 

" ot 

tudy at 

ent” 

sists of 24 semester hours of approved coursework plus a thesis (equiva pil 
: x 3 i p 

six semester hours), or, with the approval of the department, à studen 

approvec | 


elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of 


work without a thesis p 
tures Require’: 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance litera 
general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. There are four fields: Fren‘ 1 com 
ture; Spanish literature; Spanish-American literature; and any approve 


bination of French, Spanish, or Spanish-American literature . panis! | 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in Spo 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12 f "m 
. f 1 „n fes: 

Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the Pf? : 
courses listed on pages 115-16 | 
n 

"ud 

an 

" "imr adva ig 

Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted ai ni? 


n : l f 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun plei 
ye i . yr 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon s 


of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 


ite 
foc " is 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequm. m) 
second-group courses in French, except for courses offered in Eng | 
lation. } 
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| 1-2 First-year French (3-3) Tubbs and Staff 

A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language labora- 
tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 1 and 2—fall and 
spring) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 
in modern French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Fren 1-2 or two years of high school French. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 3 and 4—fall and spring) 


6 Second-year French (6) Thibault and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours) Intensive course which 
Covers material of Fren 3-4. Prerequisite: two years of high school 
French with grades of B or better; Fren 2 Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
semester. (Spring) 


| 
| 3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Thibault and Staff 
! 
j 
| 
| 


9 Expression orale du francais contemporain (3) Huvé and Staff 


Emphasis on conversation in a controlled situation. Special atten- 
lion to the acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary. Oral 
reports. Prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


10 Cours de Syntaxe (3) Huvé and Staff 
Grammar, composition, study of vocabulary and syntax. Prerequisite: 
Fren 3-4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

49 French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations, No aca- 
demic credit. Total fee, $329.25 (tuition, $315; University Center fee, 
$14.25). (Fall and spring) 


51- "nmm 
1-52 Survey of French Literature (3-3) Métivier and Staff 


Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. 
Lectures, readings, and informal discussions. (Fren 51 and 52— 
fall and spring) 


60 Contemporary French Civilization (3) Ludlow 
Study of contemporary France:as seen through its cultural, political, 
economic and social life, its geography, language, population and 
Character, Class lectures and discussion of texts supplemented by 
slides, films, tapes and records. Conducted in English. 


9 
792 Analyse de texte (3-3) Thibault 


Methodology and vocabulary. of literary criticism; application of 
Principles of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and 


Poetry from the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year) 

nd Group 

103 Dine: ; 
Diction, Phonétique appliquée (3) Huvé 


* sound of French; elements of articulatory phonetics. Exercises 


Se pes 


ED. = 
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f > x è ie nt 
in reading and speech with attention to pronunciation, acce 


rhythm, and intonation (Fall) 


, z Thihaul! 
108 Cours de grammaire avancée (3) Thibai 


(Spring) 


; f 
109 La Langue pratique (3) Huvé and $t 
Advanced level study. Practical and everyday vocabularies develop 


in 

through systematic drills of syntactical patterns (Fall and spt 

"m af 

110 Cours de stylistique (3) Huvé and pe 
Advanced study of vocabulary and syntax with emphasis on sty! 

devices and techniques of translation (Fall and spring) 

D : . ativiel 
119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Méti 
Renaissance (3-3) ot 
Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de ae 


courtly literature, satire, the theater, lyric and didactic pod 

Rabelais, Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, CO 

readings. {Academic year) 
121-22 17th Century French Literature (3-3) 


Drama, fiction, poetry, criticism and philosophy ir 


pu 
1 the Age ° 
Classicism. 


123-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, 
"salons," idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis 9 
collateral reading. (Academic. year) 


125-26 19th Century French Literature (3-3) Frey, h „istit 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century; emphasis j 
analysis. Offered in French, 1977-78 and alternate years; 097 og] 
English translation, 1978-79 and alternate years (Ac ademic Y 


127-28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) C Es Thibi 


Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present. Chronologie jo 
amination of authors, movements. Offered in E nglish ppc? at 
1977-78 and alternate years; offered in French, 1978-79 anc 


pudlow 
t 


t 
poetry: x 


years. (Academic year) p 
‘ A : Com" | 

130 From Cubism to Surrealism: Correspondences 

between Art and Literature (3) readin 

Expression of common preoccupations in diverse media. ^" 

slides, lectures, and informal discussions (Summer) ^ 
133 Seminar: French Literature (3) gched! 

| » SC 
May be repeated for credit. Topic to be announced in the 


of Classes. (Summer) 1 
s ; Thib y 
151 Cinema and Literature—in English (3) 


0 
. ( ;ories ; 
Interaction between the film and literature; aesthetic id p 
surrealists and their applications to the film and literé ' 
Selected films and readings. May be repeated for credit. m 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) (A 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussion 


demic year) \ 
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t Third Group 
| 202 Thème et Version (3) Ludlow 
Limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
| open to others only by permission of the graduate advisor. Required 
, of all graduate students in the field of French language and litera- 
ture. Analysis and translation of selected prose passages, alternating 
between French and English; designed to teach students to write 
with precision and clarity. (Fall) 
| 713-14 Medieval French Literature (3-3) Burks 
French. literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a 
| second-group course in French literature. (213—Fall) 
| 221 Special Problems in 16th Century French Literature (3) Burks i 
| May be repeated for credit Topic for 1978: Rabelais (Spring) d 
| 226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 
| The emergence of a literature of ideas emphasis on the thought of 
Calvin, Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal 
| 229-39 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and 
England j 
231-37 ; ` | 
31-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) Burks ca 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Re- | T 
| Search papers and reports. 
1 
234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) Ludlow Á 
| Development of the classical doctrine in prose 
À 2 " "yen " c y 
241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Ludlow 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of i 
! France and Europe (Spring) ü | 
242 Seminar: the French Novel and Theater Ludlow p 
in the 18th Century (3) 
: 244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) Ludlow E 
May be repeated for credit 
253 Special Problems in 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey | 
May be repeated for credit. Topic for 1977: realism. (Fall) ‘a 
2 ^ r : 
58 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) Frey i 
May be repeated for credit. Topic for 1978: Parnassian and Symbolist 
poetry, (Spring) i 
2 à ij 
64 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Coffland 
Topic: the novel. May be repeated for credit 1 
265 ` nnf H 
‘a 20th Century French Theater (3) Coffland 
(Spring) 
266 
20th Century French Poetry (3) Coffland 


Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explica- 


t 
ton de texte approach. (Fall) 
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295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais 
sance and 18th-century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set ya 
central committee on which each member institution is represented. Doct 
students enrolled in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apP^Y ci 
fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 309. ' e " 
nar titles for the 1977-78 academic year are listed below Students wishing ol 
register for these courses should consult the Chairman of the Departmen 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 

staf 


301—308 Folger Institute Seminar (3 each) 
Topics will be announced 
staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) “er 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
examination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


st 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fot 
repeated 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 


First Group 


m 
1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and T. 
" : man 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University 8 nati 
completion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conv orato 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language la 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year) | 


St 
3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) Coffland ad of 
this University 8 adit 
composition, 


A year course: credit toward a degree at read! 
completion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, ; n. or 
of modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilizatia T d 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 OT tw (ac 
of high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


demic year) ge 

Li . sat 0 f. 

9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) "^ 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of mm 

(Academic year) pef 

: sham" , 

11 Italian through Opera (3) o A 

‘ : e í 

Conversational Italian presented through excerpts ct oP abut” 


their libretti. Pronunciation and grammatical print ipl 
and conversation (Summer) 
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Third Group 


| 295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philoso- 
| phy degree 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


['ORTUGUESE 
| Piet Group 
31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) Robb 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. (Aca- 
demic year) 
ew 


D E ` T 
*partmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 


Seco 
fijo d group courses in Spanish except for courses offered in English trans- 
n. r ; 


Azar and Staff 
toward a this University given on 
For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Span 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year 


credit degree at 


completion of Span 


course 


Barnett and Staff 
a degree at this University given on 
completion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 
of modern Spanish prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite Span 1-2 or 
fee, $17.50 a 


A year course: credit toward 


two years of high school Spanish. Laboratory 


semester (Span 3 and 4—fall and spring) 


6 


Second-year Spanish (6) 

Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of Span 3-4. Grammar review, reading, con- 
Versation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades 
Of B or better, or grade of A or.B in Span 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
Semester (Spring) 
9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hicks and Staff 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivak nt and permission of instructor. 
(Span 9 and 10 


| 3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 
| 


fall and spring) 


?0 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) Azar 


Intensive _ conversation organized around specific contemporary 
topics; illustrated by periodical material, films and interviews. 
(Summer) 


49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 


s &raduate students preparing for reading examinations. No aca- 
demic credit. Total fee, $329.25 (tuition, $315; University Center fee, 


$14.25) (Fall and Spring) 


ETE 
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51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Barnet! 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature: Lec 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions (Academie 
year) 

Sáen 


91—92 Explicación de textos (3—3) 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American lite 
Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. 
demic year) 


rature 
(Ace 


Second Group 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Mazze 
Development of writing and speaking skills. Emphasis on dicti? 
and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent and permission 0 
structor. (Academic year) ; 
119 Medieval Spanish Literature (3) A 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages 


121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) 


Span 121: Poetry and theater. 
Span 122: The novel (Academic year) 


An 


Ast 


and fictio: 


AES zl. 71e 

125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) M 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class a 

sis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and histo? 


Gáei? 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) 
The Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: reality 


127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) 


1 tex! 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Class analysis of ol 
collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. (Aca 
year) " 
P z 
130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) Me goth 


e 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th through thei 
centuries; emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries Class 8 
of texts, collateral reading and lectures 


g0 
133 Feminist Authors in Hispanic Literature (3) e 
Development of feminist themes in Hispanic literature. Class ana 

of representative works with readings in Spanish or in 
translation (Summer) pl 
137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist (3) v" 
Historical and literary study of the Spanish Civil War and v Us 
quent artistic reaction in Spain, Great Britain, France any nch 
Taught in English with readings in Spanish, English OT ap ul 


141 New Spanish-American Narrative (3) tier or 
Short stories of Borges, Cortázar, Fuentes, Arreola, wer anish 
cía Márquez. Texts in Spanish. Commentary in English Or p p 


143 Latin America: a Literary-Cultural View (3) 


Contemporary Latin America: its culture and society as * 
its writers. (Summer) 
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151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) Robb 
Development of the novel in Spanish America, Lectures, collateral 
reading, and class analysis of texts. (Academic year) 

155-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter 
part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and 
class analysis of important works 


157-58 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important 
works. 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic Barnett 
Language and Literatures (3-3) 


1 
| Required for all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca- 


demic year) 
Third Group 


215 Seminar: Medieval Literature (3) Azar 
(Formerly Old Spanish Language and Literature) 


(Fall) 


221 Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) Azar 
Cervantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with the 
Other novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing reality 
in literary fiction. 


224 Seminar: Special Problems in Spanish Renaissance Azar 
Literature (3) 


May be repeated for credit 


225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) Azar 

231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships 
With subsequent literary movements. (Fall) 

242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazzeo 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral 
readings. Problems of origins and developments. (Spring) 

244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazzeo 


Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of repre- 
Sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáñez and others. 


2 : 3 

46 Seminar. Works of Galdós (3) Barnett 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works to 
literary movements of the second half of the 19th century. 


2 ‘ P 
48 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) Sáenz 


Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to the 
Present. 


€ ARR 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) x 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expressio 
(Spring) 


| -— W 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Sáe 
Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; analysis a | 


commentary on the texts (Fall) 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) E 
Development of the Spanish novel since 1939 
1 UE : E , bb 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Ro | 
(Spring) 
i Soh pb l 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Ro 
Spanish-American Theater (3) 
" bb 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Ro ! 
i À bb 
261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story Ro | 


and Essay (3) * 
T 1 : tie $i 
The Spanish-American short story and essay as artistic form ated 
lected modern short story writers and essayists. May be rep 


for credit. ! 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, 
Poet, Narrator (3) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) 


, i ete within! 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a spec ialist wit : 


methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes "nis jo 
on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by per | 
of instructor (Spring) 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish- | 
American Literature (arr.) | pe te 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree May 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) f 
Ste 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group f | 
sie 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) got 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring Í 
9t 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ated s 
E x: ope 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be TP | 
credit. (Fall and spring) j 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


Ste Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


§ 
SERBO-CROATIAN 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


VRVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM* 


pasha Davies, Coordinator 

ior C.C. Mondale 

: “ciate Professor M. McCally 

Sistant Professors H. Nashman, N.C. Garner 
"lurer G.H. Williams 


151 Urban Legal Services (6) Williamst 


Field work and academic study of the urban legal system. Role of 
urban legal system in promoting humanistic values and enhancing 


Social change. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 
152 Human Resource Issues in Education (6) Nashman 


Exploration of the effects of education on society and vice. versa; 
Opportunities for experience, study and service in public, private, 
museum, hospital and community education centers. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


153 Issues in American Health Care (6) McCally 
Field. work combined with academic study of present American 
health. care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery 
of health care, ethical issues, health education, consumer issues, etc. 
Field placements (12-20 hours a week) in appropriate health-related 
activities. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


154 Independent Study (3 or 6) Davies 
Field work combined with academic study, involving field-place- 
ments (15-20 hours a week) and complementary academic program 
9f study, under the supervision of an appropriate faculty member. 
Students must "contract" with the agency, the faculty member and 
the Service-Learning Program. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Fall and spring) 


155 
The Arts and their Audiences (6) Garner 
"Rae: Studies in the purpose and operation of the arts organizations in 
! Gre, ster 
"Rory E by the Division of Experimental Programs. ` 
ard Williams is Lecturer in Law in the University's National Law Center 
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Washington. Weekly seminars and placement in an internship in $ 
arts organization. Discussion topics focus on the process of com 
munication between artists and. the public, the government and o 
business community. Open to students with a demonstrated interes 
in the arts and the maturity to perform in a responsible position * 

1 


an arts organization. (Spring) 


SERVICE-LEARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


154 Law and Social Change (6) williams 
Study of the legal system and its role in promoting social chang" 
Readings, group discussions and field placements. (Fall à" 
spring) 


Staff 


155 American Political Behavior (6) 


" 
Internship in a variety of lobbying groups. Analysis of the strt | 
tural and behavioral limitations which confront those who wis 
exercise political influence (Fall and spring) | 
SINO-SOVIET STUDIES ee | 
See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES — | 
Professors H.B. Yakobson, C.A. Moser wit | 
Associate Professors N.N. Natov, G.A. Olkhovsky (Chairman), 
Rowe, I. Thompson, M. Launer (Visiting) | 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M.F. Miller 
Lecturers S. Ficks, M.S. Watson í 
»;gld«f 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Fiel 


Study or Departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 5-6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 3-4; 

and Slav 91-92. | 


: ti 
or equivale? 


3. Required for the major: i 
Field-of-Study major—By the end of the senior year the student " th? 
expected to have a reasonable command of language skills and a grasp ssi 
fundamentals of Russian structure, as well as a good foundation pei "d 
literature and culture. The passing of a major examination during tae aude 
year is required. The department provides a proseminar to assis! the * 


in preparation for the major examination k in the 

Departmental major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course wor g: 149 
Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follow gr 
guage—12 to 15 hours chosen from Slav 9-10, 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 198; ture is 
and Civilization—six hours chosen from Slav 71, 161-62, 172 Liters gi 


"1 r 1 bsp b "4/5 n d 

Russian—six hours chosen from Slav 141-42, 151-52; Literature ! | 

Translation—six to nine hours chosen from second-group courses. » 
A student who is already proficient in Russian language OT l 


mê. 
iterature 
: | Law Center. | 


* Gregory Howard Williams is Lecturer in Law in the University's National 
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Upon passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 
inguage or literature courses, as well as up to.six semester hours of second- 
Stoup courses, 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Literature and Culture—in Trans- 
tion (Field-of-Study)—The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

: The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80—86. 

2, Prerequisite courses—Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equivalent; 
ind Slav 91-92, 
*. By the end of the senior year the student will be expected to have a good 
asp of Russian literature and the principles of literary criticism, as well as a 
Senera] knowledge of Russian culture and history. The passing of a major 
“amination during the senior year is required. The department provides a 
"seminar to assist the student in preparation for the major examination 
Student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, 
passing an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 
guage or literature courses, as well as-up to six semester hours of second- 
Sup courses, 


“on 


“aster of Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature—Two areas 
Concentration are offered: Russian language and literature and Russian 
"Nguage and linguistics 
Terequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language 
We literature or Russian literature and culture—in translation from this Uni- 
Sity, or an equivalent degree, A student planning a concentration in Russian 
“guage and literature must have a general proficiency in the Russian lan- 
mee à general knowledge of Russian literature and an acquaintance with 
^ ‘lan history and culture. A student planning a concentration in Russian 
Buage and linguistics must have a general proficiency in the Russian lan- 
ine à general knowledge of its structure and an acquaintance with general 
Buistics. 
tps tired: the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study 
| Sts of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiva- 
Six semester hours) or 30 semester hours of approved course work 
Once a thesis. Candidates electing the Russian language and literature 
Quy, lation must include six semester hours of linguistics and at least 18 
5 of literature; candidates electing the Russian language and linguistics 
Reentration must include six semester hours of literature and: at least 18 
tige «t language and linguistics. AII candidates must pass à renting eme 
Comprep ination in either French or German and must pass a aster's 
"4 muenalve Examination. js Pd tos 
the aia, or. of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian—Prerequisite: 
non curriculum, pages 111—12. Vom ce ' 
1 a Ted: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 


. p " 
Stan Cement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 


l . . = - . . 
Scho js and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 
tion of Must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comple- 

* examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
pi 
litst Group 


l2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
(Slav 1 and 2—fall and spring) 
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3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staf 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav ® 


Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) | 
5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson and staf 
Classroom (7 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners’ intensive course | 
in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 omg 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year and summer) | 
7 Intensive Russian Conversation (6) Olkhovsky and staf 
Concentrated practice in spoken Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 oF | 
permission of instructor. 

9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Yakobso | 
Composition (3-3) I 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: | 
Slav 4 or 6, or permission of instructor. (Academic year) | 

31-32 Elementary Polish (3—3) staf 

; " i + ation: 
Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciatio | 
Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 9” 

a semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. | 
41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) staf | 
Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciati a 
Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. Offered if enrollm 
is sufficient. | 
"pee ; " er 
47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) Mi, | 
3 : : i 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no xr 
who wish to acquire a reading knowledge of the language. No 
demic credit for graduate students. (Fall and summer) | 

" ; ille! 

49 Russian Reading (3) ME 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinat? n, 
No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 
equivalent. (Spring and summer) 

` se 

51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) ee’ 

: jatio™ 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun omen | 
Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Offered if enro 
is sufficient. 

: P Se RR QUA sky 

71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) Olkba* s. | 
Survey of Russia's artistic, social, and cultural development 
tures, discussion, visual aids—in English (Fall) | 

f 
TIN os? 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) jv 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas eat) | 
the 19th and early 20th centuries—in English. (Academic y 
Second Group Í | 
|n. i Ste | 

101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) js | 

Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodica 
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current publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or 
permission of instructor (Fall) 


103 Scientific Russian (3) Staff 


Representative readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary 
scientific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in- 
structor (Spring, even years) 


104 Business Russian (3) Staff 


Study of Russian business. vocabulary and concepts of business in 
the Soviet context. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in- 
structor (Spring, odd years) 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 
Developing proficiency. in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: 
Slav 10 or equivalent (Academic year) 


128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Natov ' 


Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, 
and aesthetic ideas. His. influence on Russian and Western literature. 


Lectures, discussions, and reports—in English (Fall) 

141-42 19th Century Russian Literature (3-3) Staff "n 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from the end of the 18th | 
century to Chekhov; fiction, poetry, drama—in Russian. Prerequisite: n 
Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate 
years) * 

t 
. | J 

143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser i 
Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in i 
English (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 

146 The Russian Short Story (3) Natov T 
Historical development of the Russian short story. Lectures, reports. A 
and class analysis—in Russian (Spring, odd years) 4 
151-5: j , Dos " 
)1-52 20th Century Russian Literature (3-3) Natov E 
Various trends in Russian literaturë since the beginning of the 20th 1E 
century. Masterpieces of Russian. poetry, prose, and drama—in ] ; 
Russian. Prerequisite: Slav. 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Academic year 
1977-78 and alternate years) d 
156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Rowe ! 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy's 1 
impact on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and class- a 
room analysis of his major works—in English (Spring) i 
157 Nabokov (3) Rowe 
Reading and discussion of the major creative works. Russian roots, 
ordering of reality, sexual symbolism—in English (Fall) 
158 Solzhenitsyn (3) Staff 
Reading and discussion of the most important stories, novels, and 
plays by the outstanding contemporary Russian writer—in English. 
(Spring, even years) 
161 


62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovsky 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins. of ancient Russia 
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to present—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. (Academic 
year) 

65 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) Nato 

1920s. The fate 


Five-yeat 
(Fall) 


Natov 


The new 
Lec 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 
of literature and writers under increasing state control; 
Plan literature. Lectures, discussion, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.’ 
generation of dissident liberal and "underground" literature. 
tures, discussion, reports—in English (Spring) 


172 Soviet Dissent (3) Olkhovsky 
the death of 
(Spring 


Staff 


Examination of artistic and intellectual dissent since 
Stalin; underground press, songs, plastic arts—in English 


178 Women in Russian Literature (3) 
ep . p $8 
The unique role of women in Russian literature. Re ading and | 
cussion of major works by Russian women writers—in Engi 

(Spring, even years) 

Mose! 


191 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) í 
the end ? 


Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to 
the 18th century—in English 
Mose! 


eS 
literatu" 
. jdeas: 


193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature (3-3) | 
Taught in English. An examination of non-Russian Slavic | 

from their beginnings to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ! 
and styles peculiar to each literature | 


x ; ; taf 

195 Special Problems in Russian (3) gi 
Detailed study of more difficult characteristics of the Russian ;onal 
guage: verbal aspects, the case-preposition system, intonat 


semantics, and syntax 


n 
197 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) Thomps 


Discussion of methods, examination of textbooks, observ 
classroom procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of 
language. (Fall, even years) 


198 Russian Stylistics (3) 
Development of the Russian language, literary styles, ar 
words and their aesthetic value, phraseological units, 
phrase structure (Spring, odd years) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 


Third Group 


213 Russian Linguistic Structure I: Phonology and 
Morphology (3) 
Linguistic description of the phonology and morphology € 
contemporary Russian. 


dar! 
of stan dà 
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214 Russian Linguistic Structure II: Syntax, Lexicon, and 
Semantics (3) 
Linguistic description of the 
standard contemporary Russian. 


Thompson 
syntax, lexicon, and semantics of 
(Spring) 


215 History of the Russian Language (3) Thompson 


Historical phonology, morphology, and syntax of the Russian lan- 
guage. (Fall, odd years) 


216 Comparative Slavic Structure (3) Thompson 
Study of the structure of Slavic languages other than Russian. 
Knowledge of a Slavic language other than Russian is helpful, but 
not required. (Spring, even years) 


225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Natov 


Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov— 
the heir to Pushkin's poetic tradition (Fall, odd years) 


253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Natov 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development 


of Russian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. 
(Spring, even years) 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents Moser 


of the 1860s (3) 

Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia 
of the 1860s. Reading knowledge of Russian required. (Spring, odd 
years) 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Natov 
Literature (3) 

Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social 
value—in Russian. (Fall, even years) 


295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


SOCIOLOGY siae moo EROR 
Professors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin, R.G. Brown, T.F. Courtless, Jr. (Chair- 
n). P.H.M. Lengermann, R.A. Wallace 
Bist Professor J. Helmer i à; 
> ant Professors P.L. Stewart, J.L. Tropea, M.E. Boeckmann 
Junct Assistant Professor E.R. Zeitz 


Bache f à 
Chelor of Arts with a major in Sociology (Departmental)—The following 


Tulrements must be fulfilled: 

Consult Beneral requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students must 

the Ee departmental advisor regarding course to be taken in satisfying 

ral and ement for meaningful initiation into the Humanities and the Natu- 
athematical Sciences.) 


Trea Sue Pe aane 
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2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in one of the follow- 
ing related social science fields; anthropology, economics, geography, history: 
political science, or psychology 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 140-41, 149; 15 additional semester 
hours in second-group sociology courses 

Master of Arts in the field of Sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
with a major in sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants should 
present scores on the Graduate Record Examination, especially in the Verbal 
and the Quantitative Tests, and arrange for former professors to write letters 
of reference to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97. With the approval of the 
advisor and of the Graduate Education Committee, students may elect one 0 
the following programs: (1) at least 24 semester hours of graduate work plus à 
thesis (equivalent to six semester hours), satisfactory completion of a Master $ 
Comprehensive Examination in sociological theory and social researc h methods 
and an oral defense of the thesis; or (2) at least 33 semester hours of graduate 
course work and satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive Exam 
nation in sociological theory, social research methods, and one substantive 


special field (deviant. behavior, political sociology, sociology of work, urban 


Fifteen semester-hours of electiV* 


sociology, or sociology and social policy) 
and 


courses must be interrelated in a logical way to form a subspecialization, 
may be taken outside of the department : 

In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates must satisfactorily 
complete Stat 105 or its equivalent. All candidates must select from the gradu- 
ate sociology courses as follows: six hours chosen from sociological theory 
(Soc 238 and 239 recommended), six hours chosen from social researc 
methods, and six hours chosen from one special area (deviant behavior, poli: 
and soci@ 
reading 
ting 


tical sociology, sociology of work, urban sociology, or sociology 
policy). Candidates must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a 
knowledge examination in one foreign language or by satisfactorily comple 
the tool requirement in either statistics or computer programming 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Sociology—Required: the genera 


quirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. Students must complete from 30 10 * 
§ hours 
hot 


] re 


semester hours of graduate course work, and from 12 to.18 semester 
of dissertation research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master's degte™ 
Students must include in their program of study graduate course work in eac 
of the following: six semester hours of sociological theory (including Soc 333): 


$ r ! : ive 
six hours of social research methods and six hours each in two substanti y 
10ong those offered 53 


specialties, at least one of which must be chosen from an 
the Department of Sociology—deviant behavior, political sociology, sociolog} 
of work, sociology and social policy, and urban sociology. Students must satis" 
factorily complete the General Examination in sociological theory, social. te 


fulfill the 


search methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also (n 
in one forelé 


tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination «her 
language and by satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in eit 
statistics or computer programming 
P ir 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second and th 


group courses in Sociology except for Soc 181 and 191 


First Group 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 
General principles of sociology; development of culture 
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sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 
(Fall and spring) 

2 Major Social Issues (3) Staff 
Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting 
American society. Topics change each semester. May be repeated 


once for credit. Prerequisite: Soc 1. (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Stephens 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of 
society and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th 
century. Prerequisite: Soc 1. (Fall and spring) 


124 Medical Sociology (3) Brown 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
physical. and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, 
medical organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 
(Fall) 


125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
Introduction to history of the religious area of sociology; analysis of 
reciprocal impact of secular upon religious and religious upon secu- 
lar institutions. (Fall) 


126 Urban Sociology (3) Helmer 
Place of the city in larger society: growth of the city, problems of 
urban living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, 
and suburban development. (Fall) 


128 Urban Problems and Policies (3) Helmer 
Seminar on urban problems and the policies developed in response to 
them; special focus on Washington, D.C.; students placed in Wash- 
ington agencies; seminar sessions devoted to social-policy analyses 
of the students' experiences. (Spring) 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Tropea 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in 
society, particularly in the United States; nature and range of prob- 
lems; analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) Stephens 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participa- 
tion, education, and social mobility in American society; inter- 
national comparisons; analysis of public policies which affect these 
distributions. (Fall) 


132 Political Sociology (3) Helmer, Lengermann 
Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in 
society; distribution of power in society; types and processes of 
government; political participation and political mobilization. 


(Fall) 


133 Sociology of Education (3) Wallace, Tropea 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and 
as agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to 
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society, including technological, communal, and subcultural com- 


ponents. (Spring) 

135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 
Factors producing delinquency; juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. (Spring) 

136 Criminology (3) Courtless, Tropea 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and 
operation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions 


in urban society. (Fall) 

137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtless 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems 
of legal concepts, doctrines and institutions (Fall) 

139 Society and the Deviant (3) Tropea 


Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy: 
Social responses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative 


programs in community, courts, and schools (Spring) 
140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) Boeckmann, Cisin 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Soc 


141: advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 
(Soc 140 and 141—fall and spring) 


143 Social Movements (3) Stephens 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior ar 
panics, riots, social movements, etc., and a more detailed study 0 
the genesis, development, and decay of social movements and socia 
revolutions. (Spring) 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) Cisin 


Communication process with emphasis on international communia. 
tions, propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propagan 
campaigns. (Fall) 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Lengerman? 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of -sociological theory: 
both European and American; evaluation of scientific contributions 
of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) 
Developing a comprehensive perspective on selected social problems 
through lectures and readings. Topic changes each — P 
requisite: 24 semester hours selected from economics, history: poi 
tical science, psychology, and sociology. Admission j^" permisit 
of instructor. Concurrent registration in Soc 152 required. (Fa 


152 Problems of Urban Social Systems—Supervised staf 


Field Work (6) 
Accompanies Soc 151. A maximum of 24 hours a week will be § 
in service-research efforts by placement in the Washington, 


pent 


area. Concurrent registration in Soc 151 required. (Fall) 

*153 Poverty in America (3) Boeckman, 
3 : z : x ited 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the Un! 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Sociology and Economics 


| 
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States and evaluation of anti-poverty strategies, including compre- 
hensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological 
and economic models of behavior of low income groups. 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) Wallace 


Analysis of the social-structural and personality theories and em- 
pirical research on sex role socialization in contemporary society. 
Topics include sexual inequality, women's changing place in the 
occupational structure, and social change and the women's move- 
ment. (Fall) 


160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) Zeitz 


Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and 
national perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, 
abortion, murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of 
deàth in literature and philosophy (Spring) 


181 Major Social Processes (3) Staff 


Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general 
importance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, 
social change, etc. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated 
for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
spring) 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field 
of sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


195 Research (1, 2, or 3) Stalf 


(Formerly three credits) 

Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected under- 
graduate students with promising academic records. Before students 
are permitted to register for Soc 195, they must submit a written pro- 
posal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member of 
the department who will be directing their research. (Fall and 
spring) 


Third Group 


203 Social Organization (3) Wallace, Brown 


Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society as 
a system of institutions. Recommended for students offering soci- 
ology as a supporting field. (Fall) 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 


Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social 
system. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political 
Stability, conflict, and change. (Fall) 


212 Seminar: Political Processes (3) Lengermann, Boeckmann 


Sociological studies of political process in the United States; ‘distri- 
butions of power; political socialization, attitudes, participation, 
communication; social movements. Prerequisite: Soc 210 (Spring) 


220 Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) Wallace, Yeide 


Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction 
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between religious and secular institutions in contemporary urban 
life. (Spring, even years) 


223 Urban Sociology (3) Helmer 


Sociological perspectives on urbanization and urbanism and on the 
determinants of the forms and structure of the city. (Fall) 


224 Urban Life (3) Helmer 
Examination of differentiation—social, cultural, areal; life style 
territorial groupings, community participation. Prerequisite: Soc 22% 
(Spring) 

230 Sociological Research Methods (3) Boeckmann, Cisin 


Systematic survey of sociological research strategies and review d 
the literature in this area. Recommended for students with only OM 
undergraduate course in research techniques. Prerequisite: Soc 


or equivalent (Fall) 


: r P isin 
231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) Boeckmann, Cisi 
Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research M 
niques and of new developments in the methodology of socia r 
search. Prerequisite: Soc 230 or equivalent. (Spring) 
232 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution (3) Cisin, Boeckman 
"e è u- 
Clinical review of student research projects; recommended for st 
dents engaged in thesis and dissertation research Prerequisite: 
230 or equivalent, (Spring) 


235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) 
Sociological theories on relationships between education i 
economic, political, social, and cultural character of society; exam 
nation of social factors relating to such topics as educational agent i 
ment, the changing functions of educational structures, and the ro 
of teacher and student. (Spring, odd years) 


and the 


Lengerman? 


238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) o 
920s. Intensiv 


Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 1 
analysis of the classical theoretical statements (Fall) 


" e ^ ce 
239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann, wi 
schoo s 


Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary " 
I 0 
lysis 


sociological theory in Europe and America. Advanced ana 
theoretical perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) 


n 
Stewart, Brow 


240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) ine 
it and tral 


Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitme! 5 
ing; adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelatio 
of stratification, life styles, and work roles (Fall) 


nshi 


n 
241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Stewart, Bre 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry: gov ot 
ment, and business; examination of basic processes such as dec jot 
making, recruitment, allocation of authority, informal organiza 


and interorganizational relations. (Spring) rt 
* wa 

242 Seminar: Urban Medical Systems (3) Brown, n 

redical 8$ 


| 
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Sociological analysis of various problems in urban n 
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e.g., delivery of health care services, interprofessional relationships, 


community health care, etc. (Spring) 


252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) Boeckmann, Helmer 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the applicability 
of a sociological perspective (for example, views on social systems, 

formal organization, stratification, decision-making, 

social values) on the policy process. (Fall) 


roles, power, 


254 Seminar: Methods in Boeckmann, Helmer 


Social Policy Research (3) 

Systematic survey of conceptualization, design and practice of evalua- 
tion research of simulation and techno- 
logical forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


social experiments, and of 


*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes 


of Criminal Behavior (3) (Same as Law 475[2]) 


Courtless, Tropea 


*261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Courtless, Tropea 
Responses to the Criminal Offender (3) (Same as Law 476[2]) 


262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) Courtless, Tropea 
Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including policing 


"styles," civil disorder, police-community relations, and competing 


perspectives on the place of police agencies in civil society. 
(Spring) 
263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courtless 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis 
on the organization of legal decision-making processes. (Summer) 


265 Seminar: Criminal and Courtless, Tropea 
Juvenile Justice Systems (3) 
Development of a systematic 
lionships constituting the 
(Spring, even years) 


on components and rela- 
criminal justice systems. 


perspectivt 


juvenile and 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted 
to register for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of 
Study for the approval of the staff member of the department who 


Will be directing the May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299... x 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


research 


Staff 


Fourth Group 


33 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3) Tropea 
Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the social 

—— Sciences with the major objective of developing general principles 
Sy p ents Tegiste 


Mentary 
$, see the 


ring for Soc 259 or 
assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 
* National Law Center Bulletin 


261 make special arrangements with the instructor for 
For description of the 


467 


aaz 
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functions of theory i? 


Staff 


of theory construction; consideration of the 
sociological research. (Fall) 


351 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 


Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be i 
peated for credit. The following topic(s) will be offe red as : 
demand requires..each fall semester: (1) Social Research—caus 


: > i- 
inference in social research, evaluation research, philosophy of s¢ 


$, 
ence, etc.; (2) Political Sociology—comparative political structure 


processes of policy formation, VR movements, etc.; (3) Sociology 


of Work—work and public bureaucracies, industrial sociology, etc. 
ion i ff 
352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) e 
Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be T 


» ae 
peated for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the d 


mand requires each spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory studi 
of important theorists such as Marx, Weber, Parsons; importa 
themes such as social change, social control; important. schools suc 
as symbolic interactionism, general systems theory; (2) Urban Socio 
ogy- ecological processes, sub-urbanization, the ue school, r8 
and ethnic relations, and related topics; (3) Law and Soc iety— 
sociology of law, theories of deviance, and related topics. 


ff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Ste 


era 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
credit (Fall and spring) 


SPANISH — TER 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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Professors P. Botwin (Chairman), R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives 


Associate Professor J.R. Shotel isci- 
Assistant Professors M.S. Castleberry, L.A. Tsantis, S.J. Little, N. D. 
one, N.J.S. Sobel 
Instructor J.S. Landy lor 0 
or 
Programs of study in special education leading to the de gen of Bach t 8 
Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Educa 
offered by the School of Education (see pages 101-27) 
Second Grou 


101 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary 
Teaching Role (3) 
Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights en 
tencies essential for successful operation of the complem 
teaching model. (Fall) 


and com v 
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102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Little 
Methods and Materials (3) 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students 


observe and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by 
the instructor. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189. (Fall) 


103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative Little 
Programming (3) 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming 
of the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 190. (Spring) 


170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships Staff 
for Special Education Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with chil- 
dren. (Fall) 


189 Preprofessional Practicum: Observing the Special Child Little 
in the Regular Class Milieu (3) 
Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study 


of children with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 102. (Fall) 


190 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum Staff 
of Special Education Services (3) 
Observation and participation in various special education settings. 
Emphasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs 
of various special education models. Must be taken concurrently 
with SpEd 103 (Spring) 


197-98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) Little 
Individual or group study or research under the guidance of staff 
members. Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission 
by permission of advisor (Academic year) 


199 Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6) Little 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention pro- 
Sram. Student teaching with children identified as needing special 
education services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admis- 
sion by permission of the instructor (Spring) 


200 Psychosocial Development of Young Tiscione 
Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Understanding Young Exceptional Children) 
A course designed to illuminate the complex and interactive processes 
Which exist in the relationship between psychosocial development 


and the developmental process in general. (Fall and summer) 
Thing Group 
201 Introduction to Special Education (3)  . Botwin 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special educa- 


lion and to help them become aware of the various educational 


metilications necessary to accomodate children in a school program 
Fall) i 
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222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) Landy 
Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers 10 
assist children who have learning and/or behavior problems; em- 
phasis on specific, practical strategies and applications. Open to 

(Spring) 


Staff 


undergraduate seniors and regular classroom teachers 


230 Vocational Assessment of the Secondary 9 
Level Handicapped Student (6) 


Individual study of methods and materials used in vocational assess 


ment including formal and informal tests to determine vot ational 


interests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning style and 
behavioral readiness (Fall) 


231 Selected Vocational Methods and Materials (3) Eddy 
Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and progré amming 
for the secondary school level handicapped person in at ademiG 
career, leisure, and occupational skill areas (Fall) 

Eddy 


232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) 
ms 


Placement in at least three to five different sites offering progra 


in the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational pro 
gramming that serve the adolescent student (Fall) 

233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) S 
Examples and practice in designing and imis menting academic, = 
help, career education, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and voc satione 
curriculum skills for the handicapped (Fall) 

234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) Eddy 

; i ns 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems and concer 


adole scents: 


encountered during the internship. with handicapped i 
Must be taken concurrently with Special Education 295 (spring 
staff 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in 
Vocational/Special Education (3) d 
: n 
Examples and programming considerations for the deve lopment : 
coordination of an adolescent job placement program (Spring 


236 Postsecondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) 
This course will address the on-going process of caree! 
making by the handicapped person who is completing à 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnos 
teaching. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252 Admission 


permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


tic-pre „scri 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) 


Psychoso« ial factors significant to the process of the : 
ion ‘of inslrt 


ial € 
pe { «i tor 


tion school-based consultant. Admission by permis 
(Fall) 
Land! 


252 Practicum for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) ping 
J . " J ac F 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptivt i issil | 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by P® m 


school level program (Spring and summer) | 
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of instructor. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. (Fall and 
spring) 

253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the Landy 


Special Education Consultant (3) 

Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the class- 
room environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 


260 Developmental Assessment of Castleberry, Tsantis, Tiscione 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly The Assessment Process: Identification and Psycho-educa- 
tional Assessment of Young Exceptional Ghildren) 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 
261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Tsantis, Castleberry, 
for Young Exceptional Children (6) Shotel 


Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strate- 
gies and materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing 
teaching materials, classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with 
professor. Taught at a demonstration site. Requires eight hours a 
week in service. (Fall) 


262 Seminar: the Education of — Castleberry, Tsantis, Shotel and Staff 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Weekly seminar. dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns 
encountered during the internship for the education of young ex- 
ceptional children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor (Spring and summer) 


263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Tiscione 
Multiply Handicapped Child (3) 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with 
severe disabilities. Lecture and field experience. (Fall) 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely Tiscione 
and Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children 
with severe disabilities (Spring, even years) 


265 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped Ives 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) 
Preliminary field experience designed. for students with no experi- 
ence in early childhood special education, Supervised experience 
necessary for program articulation. Three week intensive involve- 
ment in an early childhood special education setting. 


266 The Development of Language in Shotel and Staff 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Problems in Language Development in Young Exceptional 
Children) 

Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application 

Of current research on language of handicapped children. (Fall) 
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67 The Early Childhood Special Educator: Tsantis, Sobel 
A Survey of Roles and Services (3) 
(Formerly The Role.of the Early Childhood Special Educator) 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood 
special education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocia 
dynamics of the various settings (Spring) 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children Sobel and staff 


with Emphasis on Handicapped Conditions (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (1 hour). 
(Fall) 

269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Ives, Sobel, 
Special Education (3) P 
(Formerly Psychosocial Concerns. of the. Early Ghildhood Speci@ 

Educator) 


Castleberry 


Seminar involving student presentations focusing on soc iologic al and 
psychological constructs relevant’ ‘to interpersonal/intrape »rsonal Te" 
lationships (Fall) 

270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum Sobel 
to the Young Exceptional Child (3) a 
(Formerly Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Specio 
Needs) 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the develop’ 
ment of readiness skills in special education (Spring,-odd years 
271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the staf 
Severely or Multiply Handicapped Child (3) 
Laboratory experience in which students participate as 
members of an interdisciplinary team (Spring) 


‘onal 
education? 


[ves 


273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) : 
ms 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, 


and conce 
: e i 
encountered during special education/early childhood strat gis! 


ternship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required (Spring 
290 Control and Management Techniques for the Tiscion’ 
Young anite Child (3) 
(Formerly Control and Management. Techniques in the Classroom 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for cat 
control. Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity wit er 
various theories of control of human behavior, Admission by P 
mission of instructor (Fall) è 
292 Professional Internship in Education Tsantis, Castleberai 
of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) Shotel, Tiscione, A 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional olt 
dren. A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken ' 
currently with SpEd 262 Spring and summer) 
res 
293 Professional Internship for the Special i 
Education/Early Childhood MY (9) ifie 
Supervised internship in strategist rol emphasizing di edho 
multi-dimensional aspects of a special education/early chile té 
program. A minimum of 420 clock-hours is required Concurren 


rollment in SpEd 273 required Spring) 
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294 Internship in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) Landy 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher pro- 
grams. A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by 
permission of instructor (Fall, spring and summer) 


295 Professional Internship in Vocational Eddy and Staff 
Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship in the vocational/special education of ado- 
lescent handicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dimen- 
sional, and inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming. A 
minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Must be taken conc urrently 
with Special Education 234 (Spring) 


297-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Pro- 
gram and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permis- 
sion of advisor. (Academic year) 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program 
organization, administration, ‘and development. Surveying local-level 
needs; program evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Spring) 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Castleberry, Sobel and Staff 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) 
Theoretical. foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the 
early childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents of 
handicapped children (Spring) 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) Landy 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to 
implementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor (Fall) 


351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) Landy 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
School-based consultant; emphasis on concurrent field experience. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs Landy 
in the Schools (3) 
For school-based. consultants in special education; focuses on in- 
School program development and recent trends in processes and 
procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


360 Advanced Techniques in the Tsantis 
Diagnostic-Assessment Process (3) 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of 
assessment programs; interpretation and application of interdisci- 
plinary diagnostic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent. 
(Summer) 


70 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) Landy and Staff 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to under- 
Standing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional 
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children. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring and 
summer) 
Fourth Group 
401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) Staff 


Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; in- 
tensive study and discussion of an area of common interest in al 
informal environment providing for the exchange of ideas an 
optimum potential for personal and professional growth Admission 
by permission of instructor (Fall) 


Bs ide : ff 

453-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) Sta 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administri 

tion, supervision, or private agency function. Each internship 1 


vidually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor. (Aca: 
demic year) 

: l 

480 Evaluation in Special Education (3) Shote 


Application of educational evaluation models to special education 
situations. Special consideration given to the work of Haines, Pop” 
ham, Scriven; Stake, Stufflebeam, TABA, and Tyler. Practical 8P 
plication of the theoretical models will be stressed (Fall) 


490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) staff 


Provides an opportunity for selected graduate students to develop: 
refine, and demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-grouP 
setting with fellow students and department faculty. Admission 
permission of instructor (Spring) 

Staff 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


SPEECH AND DRAMA — 


Professors J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology), oo 
Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Reynolds (Director of Speech Communi 
tion) 

Professorial Lecturer G. Herer* 

Associate Professors L.S. Bielski, M.D.M. Brewer 


: ter) 
Assistant Professors J.R. Regnell, N.C. Garner (Acting Director of Thea 


x > nan 
S. Keller (Director of Forensics), V.P. Parady, B.W. Sabelli, M.S. Ker 
(Visiting), C.W. Linebaugh 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers F. Arant, M.O. Regan F 
win 


T lo 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic art (departmental)—The fol 
requirements must be fulfilled: à student’ 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. | i 


should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be un tudies 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the social § 
and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—SpDr 1, 11. " 
uoce, universi! 


* Gilbert Richard Herer is also Professor of Child Health and Development in the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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89. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group 
Courses outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the major 
advisor. (Courses in dramatic literature offered in the classics, English, and 
foreign language departments are strongly recommended.) 

4. Required courses in the major SpDr 151, 152 or 195, 165-66; 12 additional 
Semester hours in sec ond-group drama courses 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech communication and broadcasting 
(departmental) The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
E The general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86 (Students should 

sult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
the requirement for meaningful initiation studies and the 
natura] and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—SpDr:1, 11 

4. Required courses in related areas—12 


Philosophy as approved by the major 
Subject 


into the social 


semester hours in psychology and/or 
advisor; 18 semester hours in a single 
E area outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the 
ajor advisor 


4. Required courses in the major 


$s SpDr 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester 
Urs of second-group courses in the Department of Speech and.Drama as 


à 
"Pproved by the major advisor 


Bache j , i 
achelor of Arts with a major h pathology and audiology (depart- 


in speci 


mental) The following requirements must be fulfilled 

C general requirements as stated on pages 73-74, 80-86. (Students 

Sitistyin Sul the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
‘tying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social studies 


and the } 
5 the natural and mathematical sciences.) 
) 
Prerequisite courses—SpDr 1, 11 


4 


3, > : : i : 
n. equired courses in related areas—Psyc 115, 121 and 131 (or their equiva- 
rel 4 pas 15 additional semester hours of second-group courses selected from 
later Í 


areas as approved by the major advisor 

courses in the major—SpDr 101, 103, 104, 106, 118, 119; six ad- 

as appr Semester hours of courses in the Department of Speech and Drama 
Oved by the major advisor 


i waster oj Arts in the field of speech patholog 
To egree of Bachelor of 
a m this University 
APtitude : 


] y and audiology—Prerequisite: 
Arts with a major in speech pathology and audiology 
or an equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the 
Test of the Graduate. Record Examination 


her the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study 
With Bo 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis, or 
Work approval of the department, 24 semester hours of approved course 
the Pius a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). All students must satisfy 


Clinical em and supervised practicum requirements of the Certificate of 
Ay .. “OMpetence awarded by the American Speech and Hearing Association. 
Path. dents must take the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech 
available through the Educational Testing Service. Students must 
Te Sting Service to send copies ol the test scores to the department 
Exam; Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for the Master's Comprehensive 
Weeks ation, Satisfactory test results must reach the department at least three 

` before graduation 
Master of Fj 


âchelor of o Arts in the field of dramatic art—Prerequisite: the degree of 
, *Quireg.' rts from this 1 niversity, or an equivalent degree. 

sists, the general requirements, pages 89-97. The program of study 
Planned ^ (1) 30 semester hours of second- and third-groüp course work 


consultation with the advisor; (2) a creative thesis (equivalent to 
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six additional semester hours) in the selected area of concentration. Each 
candidate is expected to complete the program in residence in four continuous 
academic-year semesters 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in speech and dram@— 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 
Required: the speech and drama option and the [ 
on pages 115-16. 


professional courses listed 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 54. 


First Group 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and Staff 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, 
delivery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, 8P 
public situations. Recording fee, $4 (Fall and spring) 


2 Interpersonal Communication (3) Reynolds 
Introduction to the role of verbal and nonverbal transactions in 


spontaneous, face-to-face encounters. Role-playing, models, 8" 
simulations. (Summer) 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and staff 


Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversa 


; net 
tional speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery 
faults through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee 


(Fall and spring) 
32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) staf 
Practical work in translating literature into the spoken word. Inter 


(Fall and 


pretation of prose, poetry, and drama. Recording fee, $4 


spring) 

45 Understanding the Theater (3) parady 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. A 
tributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examin r 
through lectures and class discussion. Attendance at theatrical R 
formances and presentations by visiting artists. Primarily fof m 
majors. (Fall and spring) 

. . *.* . . 5 

49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Reynold 


political 


Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric. in contemporary 
cation % 


and social movements, Influence of speech communicat š 
opinion-making, examined by means of readings, guest speakers: 
field projects (Fall) 


Second Group 


: : er 

101 Bioacoustics (3) Brew 
s i an 
Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception. ste: 
processing of speech by the human auditory system Prerequ t 


Te] :vale?" 
BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivà 
(Fall) 

Linebaug? 


functio 


103 Biophonetics (3) 


Biological bases of speech production. Emphasis on the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the nervous system, the respiratory system, and the vocal 
and articulatory mechanisms in the production of intelligible speech. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or 


equivalent (Fall) 
-.. 104 Introduction to Speech Pathology (3) Regnell 
| Survey of the field of speech pathology. The effect of body-system 
| pathologies and environmental factors on the production of speech 
and language. Prerequisite: SpDr 103 (Spring) 
i * E G “ss — 
105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) Claeyssens 


Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12: consent of instructor. To apply 
for instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit 
à writing sample 


108 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer - 


(Formerly SpDr 106) 


Survey of the field of audiology, The effect of body-system patholo- 
81es on the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Proce- 
dures of pure-tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational 


Services for the hearing impaired Prerequisite: SpDr 101. (Spring) 

111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Staff 
Study of the communication process in business and professional 
Speaking; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, 
Programs, and services; interviews; conferences: speech in training 
and supervisory activities. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall) 

112 Persuasion (3) Keller 
In-depth study of the principles and tec hniques of persuasive speak- 
Ing, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience analysis 
and adaptation Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or permission of instructor. 
Recording fee $4 (Spring) 

1 ; r 

14 Introduction to Acting (3) Staff 
For non-dramatic art majors. Introduction to the principles of acting 


for Stage 


and television. Practice in scene work and on-camera per- 
formance 


(Summer) 
115 Acting I (3) 
Basic tec hniques of concentration, imagination, and. character analy- 


Sis. Concurrent registration in HKLS 115 required. Prerequisite: 
SpDr 11, 32 (Fall) 


Garner 


716 Acting 1 (3) 


^ri 1 r " . 
Principles of role development. Scene study, principally in 20th 
Century realism. Concurrent registration in HKLS 116 required. Ad- 
mission by audition. Prerequisite: SpDr 115 (Spring) 


Garner 


11g 
Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) Staff 
Development of 
Syntactic 
Or o 


skills in the phonetic/phonemic transcription and 
analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: Psyc 115 


u quivalent (Spring) 
9 Clini ius 
linia] Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) Hillis 
ir evelopment of skill in precision treatment techniques for com- 
“Pattmenta 


l course offered by the Speech and Drama and English Departments. 


| 
| 
i 
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a m 
munication disorders. Emphasis on accountability of providers h 
han 


for the communicatively 


clinical and educational services d 
capped. Prerequisite: Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent senior sta! 
ing or permission of instructor (Fall) 

121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) sul 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and um 
groups; methods of leading discussions and. conferences. prered 
site: SpDr 1 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

126 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynold 
Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue , identifi 
tion, use of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive pret tice 1n T 
mentative speaking. Recording fee, $4. Prerequisite SpDr l 
permission of instructor (Spring | 

Kelle! 


127-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1-1) ie 
$2 


Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester be m 
factory participation in intercollegiate debate program May wi 
peated for a total of four semester hours of credit (Fa 
spring) | 
suf 
133 Broadcasting in America (3) „stint 
d cé 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broad 


with emphasis on communicative factors and effects of te 


programming (Fall) 


134 Radio Production and Performance (3) 
Introduction to the basic concepts ol 
medium; emphasis on the design and production of 
programs. Prerequisite: SpDr 133 or permission 
cording fee, $5. (Spring) 


ical 
radio as a — 
a variety 0*7 ge 
of instructo? 


135-36 Radio Workshop (1-1) 


Practical work in campus radio station 
instructor, after one semester of satisfactory partic ipati 


on in y 0 
urs 
semester 


gioh y 
Admission by permis 74 


activities. May be repeated for a total of four 


credit (Academic vear) 
"i 
141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) i confi 
ot € 


Speech communication factors involved in negotiation 


Use of models and simulations (Summer) 


143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) 


Study of rhetorical theory and method as they e it 
: esent. 

Western world from the classical period to the prest 

even years 


mo 
144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) me v 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution orig, dd 
present day, interpreted in terms of issues and T 
(Sprin, odd years) s 
145 Television Production and Performance (3) skills b. 
Basic course in television production techniques be of ad 


gramming, directing, script-writing, and other aspe 
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production. Extensive practice in working television equipment; em- 
phasis on various in-studio projects. Recording fee, $5. Prerequisite: 


SpDr 133 and permission of instructor. (Fall) 


146 Advanced Television Production and Performance (3) Staff 


Advanced study and practice of television production techniques. 
Students are expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio 
equipment and in the development of television programs from 
original concepts to. final productions. Recording fee, $5. Prerequi- 


site: SpDr 145 and permission of instructor (Spring) 

147 Innovations in Television Communication (3) Staff 
Utilization of television technology for non-broadcast purposes (i.e., 
medical, legal, therapeutic, artistic, and educational). (Summer) 

148 Innovations in Television Production (3) Staff 
Advanced production work in areas described in SpDr 147. Prerequi- 
Site: SpDr 145, 147, and permission of instructor. (Summer) 

149 Communicative Effects of Broadcast Programming (3) Staff 


Theories and research pertaining to issues, controversies, and prob- 
lems of cultural conditioning in American broadcast programming. 
Includes effects of violence on television, childrens' programming, 


bias in the news, political imagery (Summer) 

151 Stagecraft (3) Sabelli 
Lecture (2 hours], laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in 
Construction, rigging, ard scene painting. (Fall and spring) 

152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) Sabelli 


(Formerly Stagecraft) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in the 
fundamentals of lighting and sound for the theater and. television. 


(Spring) 
154 Directing (3) Garner 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting and rehearsal techniques. 
i rerequisite: SpDr 115 and 151. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 
S~ d 
96 Play Production Practice (1-1) Sabelli 


Formalized classes in makeup design, properties design, stage man- 
agement, and scene painting; or laboratory assignments in costuming, 
Scenery, public relations, lighting and sound, acting, or oral interpre- 
tation. May be repeated for a total of four semester hours of credit, 


ut a different area must be elected at each registration. (Aca- 
emic year) 


1 
n: i 
? Theatrical Styles (3-3) Staff 
seed Study of the culture, climate, and production techniques of 
oe periods of drama. Prerequisite: SpDr 165-66. (Academic 
r 
163 Mus; 
Musical Theater (3) Parady, Sabelli 
neo Wth of American musical theater. Development of all its compo- 
E libretto, dance, composition, lyrics, and the overall fabric of 
duction. (Summer) 
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165-66 History of the Theater (3-3) Pardi 
An examination of the development and growth of the theater Re 
its beginnings to the present. SpDr 165: Greek through Restoratl? 
SpDr 166: the 18th century to the present. (Academic year) 


F 


sw i th chil 
mati 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) 
Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatic 
dren; materials and methods for conducting improvised dra 
activities in elementary and secondary education. (Spring) | 


Merg” 


*192 The American Cinema (3 

the 
History and criticism of American films. ‘The course will enable he 
student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express 4 


evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of film 


I 
the context of American culture. i 
x ell 
193 Scene Design (3) 
Fundamental study of scenography, including drafting, rendering 
model construction (Fall) 4 
s : t 
195 Costume History and Construction (3) $ | 


(Formerly Costuming) n 
I j m KnWibe: i ;pt to 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Egypt 


present. Laboratory work in costume construction (Fall) j 

: St 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) ndet 
Independent research and special projects. Open only to mittel 
graduate students in their senior year. Before students are perm e| 


to register for SpDr 196, they must submit a written propose unu 
plan of study and obtain approval of the staff member who | 
directing the study and of the department chairman. 


Third Group 


: $ 
SpDr courses numbered from 268 through 290 and SpDr 295 are for put. 
Arts candidates in the field of speech pathology and audiology; other é 


may be admitted by permission of the department. m 


215-16 Acting: Scene Study (3-3) 
Scene work in classic and other nonrealistic : 
audition. Both courses may be repeated once for credit. 


cor | 
fee, $4. (Academic year) 


ey 
"m 
drama. Adm dist 


251 Advanced Scene Design (3) scent 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary e 


raphy. Creative projects include rendering, model construe, gjo 
tume design, lighting design, and properties design. m 


permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) mi 
252 Advanced Costuming (3) go 

Study of special design, style, and construction problems: "m 
255 Lighting Design (3) pr d 

Theory and execution of lighting design Prerequisite: Sp | 


(Spring, even years i 
pring years) ^ » f^. 
rican studies 


* Joint offering of the Department of Speech and Drama and the Ame 
Students may register under either designation 
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256 Directing Seminar (3) Garner 
(Formerly Advanced Directing) 
Problems in directing plays from selected periods under a variety 


of production circumstances May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 
257 Modern Trends (3) Staff 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, literature, and 
production. (Fall, even years) 
258 Theater Management (3) Staff 


Theory and practice in theater management: promotion, box office, 
and house management. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall, odd years) 


*267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) 
For graduate students in education, speech and hearing and psy- 
chology. Psycho-educational team participation, team diagnosis and 
analysis of case studies Multidisciplinary understanding of philoso- 
phies of learning and treatment of symbolic malfunctioning. (Fall) 


?68 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1-3) Staff 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of com- 
munication disorders. May be repeated for a total of three semester 
hours of credit (Fall and spring) | 


269 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) Herer 
Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and opera- 
tion of hospital, school, and other community programs for the 
communicatively handicapped (Spring) 


271 Evaluation of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 


Evaluation of persons with speech articulation disorders: staffing of 
&Clinical cases, test demonstrations, critical evaluations of speech 
articulation testing procedures Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 


272 Etiology of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Hillis 
Biological, linguistic, and psychological bases for disorders of speech 
articulation; staffing of clinical cases. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 


273 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 
Treatment procedures of persons with disorders of speech articula- 
tion; emphasis on programmed and other objective procedures for 
the improvement of speech articulation; staffing of clinical cases. 
Laboratory fee, $5. 


27 . y ais 
1 Evaluation of Fluency Disorders (2) Hillis 
ormerly Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Adults) 
Theories of the etiology of stuttering and related disorders; proce- 
"res for evaluating fluency disorders. Laboratory fee, $5. ^ (Fall) 


275 e 
Treatment of Fluency Disorders (2) Hillis 
ormerly The Nature of Fluency Disorders) 
qreatment procedures for disorders of speech fluency. Laboratory 
BO Goring 
tq py teed 
Drama, Plinary Course offered by the Departments of Education, Psychology, and Speech 
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treatment o 


staf 


276 Fluency Disorders in Children (2) 
(Formerly Treatment of Fluency Disorders in Children) 
Developmental aspects of stuttering; evaluation. and 
fluency disorders in children. Laboratory fee, $5. 


277 Clinical Evaluation of Language Disorders (3) i 
Evaluation of language disorders in children and adults; class sl 
ings of language pathology cases, test demonstrations, and crit 
evaluations of formal and informal language testing procedure. 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 


278 Applied Research in Language Disorders (3) 
Current neurolinguistic and psycholinguistic 
guage pathologies in children and adults; emphasis on tl ot 
of aphasia in adults including demonstrations. of objective Pri 

dures for charting clinical progress. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (SP 


research related t0 la? 
ie treatm 


279 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Linebauf! 
Children (3) we 
Current language therapy programs for children and critical eV® 


ncept 
co p abl 


ing $ ry 


tion of these programs in light of modern psycholinguistic 
emphasis on objective procedures for attaining or modify 
in language therapy for children with various handicapping 
tions. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Summer) F 

Reg | 


vocal mechani 
n 
s aci 


con 


280 Functional Voice Disorders (2) 
Review of the normal structure and function of the : 
acquisition of. knowledge and of clinical/educational skill F 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for persons with fun 


voice disorders. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) j| 

; i Reg” 
281 Alaryngeal Speech (2) in pot 
e| 


Acquisition. of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills 

viding speech evaluation and treatment for laryngectomize P 

Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) d 
Reg? 


282 Organic Voice Disorders (2) js in pr 
ills 


Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational ski "i 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for persons with 0 TL 
voice disorders; special consideration given to the man 
voice disorders in children. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) m 
pre 


283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) 
Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training an lica 
reading, including development of lesson plans and their a Paap 


ageme 


"am d 

Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory li ib 
3 intel No 
0 


emphasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech 
Clinical implications, tests; demonstration and practicum: 
fee, $7.50. (Fall) 
oR hee pr 
285 Hearing Aids (3) 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and ele 
urements; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving commu 


in resolving communication problems of acoustically-han 
individuals. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) m 
284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) sort 
jli 


ic M 
sctroacouste 
icat 
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ciency; procedures for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing 
aids; counseling of the patient (Spring) 


286 Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowling 


Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for differen- 
tiating conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identify- 
ing functional hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and inter- 
pretation of results. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 


287 Auditory Processing (3) Bowling 


(Formerly Auditory Perception and Comprehension) 

Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception and 
comprehension; methods and procedures used in identifying dis- 
orders of auditory perception and comprehension. Laboratory fee, 
$7.50. (Spring and summer) 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowling 


Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the 
Social and emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of 
those with impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 


289 Pediatric and Impedance Audiometry (3) Staff 


(Formerly Pediatric Audiology) 
Development of skills in impedance audiometry and in audiological 
assessment of young children and other difficult-to-test groups. 
Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 


290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) Brewer 


292 


Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child including 
diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement, 
treatment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Emphasis on 
aural habilitation within an educational framework (Summer) 


Language Intervention in the Schools (3) Staff 
Analysis of language performance problems of school children and 
development of intervention strategies. For special education teach- 
ers, learning disabilities specialists, remedial reading specialists, 
audiologists, speech pathologists, and teachers of the hearing-im- 
Paired. Professional experience in one of these fields is recommended, 
but not required (Summer) 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

i 295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Ju 
tistics 


Pro 


Man 
te arc: 
Pto 9, (Research), D. Krueger (Research), S.W. Greenhouse (Chairman) 


es : » 
R. Sors H.F, Bright, S. Kullback Emeritus), H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, 
H ( 


umway, J. Cornfield, J.L. Gastwirth, L. Shaw (Research), N. 


ecturers F.C. Leone, J. Bailar III 


ciate rofessors C.T, Ireland, R.E. Thomas 


rofessorial Lecturers M.A. Schwartz, J.H. Ware, K.M. Wolter 


=: 
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Assistant Professors J.P. Dirkse III, J.M. Lachin III (Research) 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J.K. Kern 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W. Rutiser, T.C. Teeples 
Lecturer J. Aigner 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Statisli? 
(Departmental] or Mathematical Statistics (Departmental) or Statistics wit 
option in Computer Science (Departmental)—The following requirements m 
be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be 
the requirements for meaningful initiation into the humanities 
studies.) 

2. Prerequisite courses for all three majors—Math 31, 32; Stat 91 . 

3. (a) Required course for the applied statistics major Math 124. (Co, 
in computer science and some field of application are recommended. Fore 
language is not required for this major.) io! 

(b) Required courses in related areas for the mathematical statistics ma) 

Math 124, 139, 140, 157; two years of introductory French, German OF T 

sian, or equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics, and some 


73-74, 80—86. (Students shou 
taken in satis 
and s0% 


of application are recommended.) " 
(c) Required courses for the statistics major with an option in comp ijs 
science—Math 33, 113, 124, 153. (Foreign language is not requiret for | 
major.) ni 
4. (a) Required courses in the applied statistics major—Stat 106, 110, 117, 
157-58, 189; plus three approved second-group courses in statistics. » 


(b) Required courses in the mathematical statistics major—Stat 106, 


118, 157-58, 189-90; plus three approved second-group courses in statistics ig 
(c) Required courses in the statistics major with an option in comP 
science—Stat 106, 110, 114 (in that order), 117, 118, 157—58, 189; plus p 
proved electives in mathematics and statistics (Math 101, 270 and Stat 19 
recommended). i | 


^ | : ul 
To assure a balanced program, departmental approval of electives 15 req 


for. both majors n h 

Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics or Master of Arts vest 
field of Mathematical Statistics—The program of study consists of 30 s pil 
hours of course work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the departmem gj 


$ e 
approve a program of study consisting of 24 semester hours of couri a$ 
plus a thesis, equivalent to six additional semester hours. Candidates "2 L4 
a written Master's Comprehensive Examination and must fulfill the T 


. x hu e 
quirement by passing either a reading knowledge examination in an - 0 
foreign language or an examination in computer language. The success”, pif? 
pletion of course work in computer programming does not obviate the r 


s 
i i | ted 
ment to pass a special examination should the computer option be elec 


tool. For prerequisites and additional requirements, see below " 
Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics—Prerequisite: 8 bat ya 
degree with a major in applied statistics from this University, or an eq 5 i 
degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent required col st 
this University, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to gradua m d! 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including à minim ith W 
semester hours of statistics. Courses are selected in consultation 
advisor. pad” 
o”) 
rst 
s 


’ 


Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics Prerequisite: & 
lor's degree with a major in mathematical statistics from this University 
equivalent degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivale 
this University, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to g'a 


nt cow 
duate 


STATISTICS 


718. The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consultation with 
the advisor. 
Doctor of Philosophy. in the field of Mathematical Statistics—Prerequisite: 
X degree of Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics from this 
niversity, or an equivalent degree 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-91, 97-99. A minimum of 24 
Semester hours of course work must be taken in residence at this University 
| efore the General Examination máy be completed. The General Examination 
, 'Onsists of two written parts followed by an oral examination. Part I covers 
Mathematics and probability and may be taken after successful completion of 
at 259-60. or 273 74. Part Il may be taken after the successful completion of 
e remaining core courses (Stat 201-2, 217-18, 257, 263-64, 265-66, 287) and 
tlectiveg selected in consultation with the advisor. The tool requirement may 
* fulfilled by passing a reading knowledge examination in one foreign lan- 
age and an examination in computer language. The successful completion of 
Urse work in computer programming does not obviate the requirement to 
'85 a special examination should the computer option be elected as a tool. 
esearch Fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, design of experiments, in- 
"mation theory, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability, 


ust methods, sampling, statistical inference, stochastic processes, and time 
"les analysis. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-97, including Stat 201-2 and 


gDePartmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
"STOup courses in statistics 


First Group 


*51 Introduction to Business and Bright, Kern 
Economic Statistics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hy- 
POtheses, regression and correlation, times series, index numbers. 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


* * . 

53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hy- 


potheses, regression and correlation. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall 
and Spring) 

hi " a TOSE a nz 

91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Lilliefors 


Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, de- 
Scriptive measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and 
Correlation. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
Concepts, High-level language programs written by students will be 


Tun on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and 
S Spring) 
NS 31 ü 
~ may en 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the 


"pplied toward a degree 
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Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 


Staf 


103 Statistics in Business (3) 
in business Prerequisite" 


Advanced study of statistical techniques 
Stat 51 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
(Formerly Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistic? 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation 
techniques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. prerequisite: 
Stat 53 or equivalent and satisfactory performance on a placeme? 
examination. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 


106 Introduction to Computing (3) 
Development of basic computing ideas using a high-level languag? 
Emphasis on careful design and implementation of programs usine 
"structured programming." Prerequisite or concurrent arama 
Math 31, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. | 


(Fall) 
110 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and staf | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyo” 


i i g a 
the introductory level; an introduction to assembly language "i 
Prerequisite: Stat 


Thomas : 


advanced high-level language programming 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 
Statistical methods used in economics and business 


summer) 
EIER bus oder ix staf 
2 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) d 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for jos 
nomic and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 


(Spring and summer) 
s 


$ 
Gastwirth, Thom? 
(Fall an 


solution of 
or equiva 


114 Data Structures (3) 
Files and file systems. Basic structure of processing operation 
tion updating, sorting, merging, searching, linkage, hashing. In 
tion to data processing, storage, and retrieval Emphasis 0? (Fall 
puter techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 110. Laboratory fee, $25. 


s, aet 


i gi 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) Irel 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factoria^ e 


san 0 
„gig 
to the desi is 


; ü 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Labor 
fee, $18. (Spring and summer) "i 

St 


118 Regression Analysis (3) jatio” 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and corte ogg 
theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester prin 
selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 107. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall, 
and summer) ef 

e 

119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) P pr 

K r 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management asi of 
only. Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emp | 
applications rather than theory. 
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*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Staff 
Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, 
parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to eco- 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111. 
(Spring) 


127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) Greenhouse 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the 
biomedical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability func- 
tions: binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and 
experimental design (Fall and spring) 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Staff 
Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including estima- 
tion, tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisite: Stat 
118 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 


153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) Staff 
Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic models 
of gene frequency; the Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, 
migration, and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple | 
allele models; inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural | 
selection; stochastic models of changes in gene frequency, including 
methods of direct product branching processes and diffusion equation 
methods. (Academic year) 
Í 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) Shumway 
Probability distribution, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, mathematical 
expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit 
in algebra, 1 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Dirkse 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, ! 
regression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential 
and integral calculus. (Academic year) 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian in- 
ference. Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $13 


1 
61-65 Information Theory (3-3) pe 


Elementary development of information theory and applications to 
Communication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: three 
Semester hours selected from Stat 155, 157, 159, 189. Laboratory fee, 
18. 


185 : 
766 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Shumway 


Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional 
research data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and 
Physical sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58. Laboratory fee, $18. 
Academic year) 


1 " 
81 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Shumway 


ye Application of time series analysis to data from economics, medicine, 


Dterg 
e » 
Partmental course offered by the Departments of Statistics and Economics 
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and the physical sciences. Fourier methods in regression and analysts 
of variance, autoregressive and moving average models, signal dis 
crimination and detection. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 118. Laboratory fet. 


$30. (Spring) 
183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) suf 
Applications to advanced experim« ntal design and other topics. Ad 


$25 (Fall or 


mission by permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 

spring) | 

187 Theory of Sampling (3) Kirsch 

. n ^ . r 

Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite Stat 91 0 
equivalent (Fall and summer) 


188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefor* | 


Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution / 
unspecified. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) | 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) pin 
i ind? 

Combinatorial analysis, nditional probability, stochastic in 

K S cone ) I [4] J ) larg? 


pendence, probability distributions, random variables, laws 0 m 
numbers. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. 


demic year) 


191 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods Le | 


for Operations Research (3) P 
: . . ; ied 5% 
Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied $% | 
ence. Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes’ theorem, 08 
special distributions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson ani 

Markov processes. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fa 


spring) | 

193 Survey Design (3) er 
n 4 :«o dest 
Applications of survey methodology, including questionnaire de nd 


e biases: 


quality-control procedures. Problems in sample frame dev ict" 
Prerequisite: Stat 187 or equivalent, and permission of instr! 
(Spring) 
ee ast vf 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) kj | 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
Thome 


197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) er! 
1 comput“ g 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digita ing a 


statistical and other computational work. Writing, debug" com 

running programs on the digital computer in the University of 
puter Center. Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permiss 

instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) | 

"m 

L] . Hi uti 

198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) E y 

Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating | 

tems, nonnumeric programming compiler techniques. des pe 


Stat 114 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
peated for credit. (Spring) 
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Third Group 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Ireland 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, 
hypothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribu- 
tion. Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Academic year) 


205 Data Analysis for Policy Decisions (3) Kirsch 
(Formerly Data Analysis for Educational Policy Decisions) 
The framing of questions of importance in policy and the use of 
existing data bases to answer these questions. Laboratory fee, $20. 
Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent (Summer) 


206 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of re- 
search and related topics, including cluster analysis. Prerequisite: 
Stat 105 or equivalent and permission of instructor, Laboratory fee, 
$18, 


717-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Ireland 
Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to ex- 
perimental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2; Math 124. 
(Academic year) 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
Education (3) 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems 
in behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Not open to graduate stu- 
dents in Statistics. (Spring) 


223— š 
3-24 Bayesian Inference (3-3) Cornfield 
Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to 
the classical problems of statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. 


225- " j "up 
75-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3-3) Cornfield 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to bio- 
medical investigations. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. (Not offered aca- 
demic year 1977-78.) 
231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. (Fall) 
242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Gastwirth 
Economic Analysis (3) 
257 Applications of advanced theory to economic data. (Spring) 
758 Distribution Theory (3-3) Gastwirth 


Properties of distribution and characteristic functions, probability 
Ounds, large- and small-sample theory, order statistics. Prerequisite: 


250-6 Stat 157-58 or 201-2. (Academic year) 
0 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) Dirkse 


Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability dis- 
ributions, sequences and sums of random variables, conditioning, 
‘mit theorems, martingales. Prerequisite: Math 224 or equivalent. 


261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) 


262 Nonparametric Inference (3) 


263—64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) 


269 Statistical Decision Theory (3) aid 
ed 


281 Time Series Analysis I: Foundations (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


Wald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of sè 
quential experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Not offered ac® 
demic year 1977-78.) 

Lilliefors 


Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecifie® 
(Fall) 
Lilliefor 


Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significant 
likelihood ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowle ob 


decision theory. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 (Not offe 
academic year 1977-78.) : 

: : estu ^ e 

265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) Greenhous 
" "npe e 

Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and m 

tor correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized p 
dent's ratio, multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of varian | 


Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58; Math 124 (Academic year) | 


ware 


Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi- 
sion problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, an 
other general decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; an | 
201-2 or 257-58 (Not offered academic year 1977-78) 


staf 


273-74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) j 
rating 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, gene " 
functions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson ^e | 
esses, birth and death processes, applications Prerequisite: Stat 


90; and 201-2 or 257-58 (Academic year) wf 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 5 fot 

Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods. 

testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Intro E“ 0 


to simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157 in 
equivalent, or permission of instructor. Recommended: à cour 
matrix theory (Fall) "i 
MS s Cea st 
276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) git 
? | i 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequ 


Stat 275 (Spring) ir) 
*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gast 
ance àn 


Statistical methods, such as regression, analysis of vari 
square, used to analyze economic data. Prerequisite 


six sem 
hours in statistics (Fall and spring) | 


(Formerly Time Series Analysis] tio? 
i ; :ntegra 
Basic structure of stationary time series Differentiation, integ the 
spectral representations, linear filtering, mean square estima a mov 
Finite Fourier Transform, laws of large numbers, autoregress! yv 


ing average processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 and 259-60 OF 
(Not offered academic year 1977-78.) | 


" > i 
An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Statistics and Economics: 


STATISTICS 491 


| 282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) Shumway 
| Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of hy- 
potheses, regression, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of 
variance. Prerequisite: Stat 281. (Not offered academic year 1977 
| 78.) 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
Application of the University computer to complex statistical prob- 
lems on an individual study basis. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. Laboratory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only with 


permission of the Department. (Fall and spring) 
285-86 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor (Stat 285—fall, sping, and 


sumer; Stat 286—fall and spring) 


287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Wolter 


Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations. 
Simple, stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, 
including super-populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: 
Stat 91 and Math 32 or equivalent (Academic year) j 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Biostatistics (3) Staff 
Discussion of selected current literature in clinical trials, epidemi- 
ology, automated diagnosis, and other topics of biomedical interest. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Not offered academic 
year 1977-78.) 


295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 

298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) Staff 


(Formerly Seminar: Combinatorial Probability) 
Topic for summer 1977: Statistical reasoning in legal cases. 
299... 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
R 
“uth Group 


* 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students; offered 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econometric 
literature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


3 : 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

3 : : 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


" Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
D Credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


An j 
™erdepartment 


al course offered by the Departments of Statistics and Economics. 


| 
| 
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URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING a 
Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry (Visiting) 
Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 
Professorial Lecturers N. Beckman, S.J. Bellomo 
Associate Professors S. Greene, S.S. Fuller 
Associate Professorial Lecturers S.D. MacDonald, R.M. Winick 
Assistant Professor D. Gale 

A program leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
which provides preparation for professional practice in the planning field, a? 
areas of specialization in planning as components of programs leading t0. 
degrees of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Public Administration 
Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration, ® | 
offered by the School of Government and Business Administration (see page 


127-59). 
Second Group | 
EL ; : e 
153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) I» 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban plant | 


x x te TO 
and design applied to community problems. Survey, of planner's T 
in developing and implementing creative solutions to urban pro s 


(Fall) 


Third Group 


201 Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning (3) 
Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban - 
gional planning. Discussion of trends in urbanism and the in ue 


MoGralt 
d re 
ces 


of technology and social change (Fall, spring, and summer 
ale 
202 Urban Planning Theory (3) a 
Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of U Í 


growth and change, theories of the planning process, th 
politics in the planning process, and roles of the planner. £ ) 
site: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

(d 
> ree? 
203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) G 


Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning y sig 


and graphic techniques, principles of land use and urban han 

analysis of factors affecting community development and oa Re 

Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Urban pt pt 
gional Planning. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 0 

mission of instructor (Spring) P 

en 

204 Urban Development Planning (3) o 


Planning and design studio: investigation of social, environm giv? 
and technological factors in planning. Application of compre? de 
planning process to typical problems of community growth 5 ssi 
velopment. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 oF per 
of instructor. (Fall) 


"d 
4 
c 
= 
5] 
a 
= = 
: E = > a z 


poll” | 


isti 
ket characteristiy 
federal 


205 Urban Housing (3) 


Examination of the building industry, housing mar 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing; 
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grams, technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prerequi- 
site: U&RP 201. (Spring) 


| 

| 

| 206 Community Facilities Planning (3) Fuller 

| Planning implications of essential public facilities which comprise 
community infrastructure. Emphasis on developing an understanding 
of the special design, service, and locational requirements of each 

| class of community facility, the relationships among facilities and 
their effects on urban development and the community at large. Pre- 

| requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


207 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of 
zoning, urban renewal and special programs available for the imple- 
mentation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permis- 
sion of instructor (Fall) 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) Winick 


Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and 
people in urban areas. Transportation planning principles, policy 
problems, methods for analyzing demand and systems for urban 
travel; roles of public agencies and private interests in the planning 
and development of various modes Prerequisite: U&RP 201. 
(Spring) 


209 Urban Transportation Models (3) Bellomo 


Consideration of land use activity, trip generation and distribution, 
environmental impact, modal choice models, traffic assignment, and 
decision-making tec hniques, Review of detail studies, calibration, 
interactions, applications, and accuracy limitations of various mathe- 
matical models Prerequisite: U&RP 208 or permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 


210 Urban Development Economics (3) MacDonald 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships 
among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the 
national economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land develop- 
ment policies; basic studies and methods of economic analysis. Pre- 


requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent; U&RP 201 (Spring) 
212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis (3) Fuller 


Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast popu- 
lation, employment, income and economic growth. and development. 
Includes time series, index numbers, sampling, regression, shift-share, 
and input-output. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent (Fall) 


213 Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) Gale 
Residential location decisions as they affect land use in metropolitan 


areas. Middle class, elderly, and minority mobility patterns, Effects 
of discrimination, dislocation, condominiums, and historic preser- 


vation. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Sum- 
mer) 
215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and Staff 


Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analy- 
Sis of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material 
to faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and indi- 
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vidual planning projects. Studio course. Laboratory fee, $15. Pre- 


requisite: U&RP 203 (Spring) 
218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller 


Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and 
development of projects. of regiona 
formulation. 
203 and 212 


process of regional planning; 
scale requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and plan 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: U&RP 


or permission of instructor (Fall) 
232 Urban Environment and the Planner (3) Fuller 
Exploration of the relationship between people and their urban el 


vironment; emphasis on the role of the urban planner Theory, 1e- 
search, planning methods, current issues, and laws examined. Pre 


requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beckman 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal an 
state governmental functions and programs affecting urban grow! 
and development policy. Planning functions in the evolving relation 
ships among units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. Pre 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


*277—78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Gutheim 


The preservation movement and its literature. Review of current p 
perience, preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspect? a 
historic preservation. Examples of historic, cultural and humanis 


values affecting preservation activities (Academic year) 


290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) sa 


Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods. 
be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 

staff 

" 

ms in community 

(Fall and spring 


staf 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Directed research and investigation of special proble 
development. May be repeated once for credit 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and 
Regional Planning (3) 


4 (Fall or spring or summer) 
. . er 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) FM 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and meth 
ology. (Fall and spring) f 
z a 
300 Thesis Research (3) 9 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


; staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) rotre 
> "ee ini 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Admin "he 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. 


repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Le " 
i the Amer" 


* Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning Departments ant 
Studies Program. 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public 
Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


| 
| spring) 


WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE STUDY 


— 


Visiting Associate Professor E. Reuben (Director) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.H. Osborn 
Junct Assistant Professor E. Bloomfield 


Committee on Women’s Studies 
E. Bloomfield, L. Brandt, L.G. DePauw, T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Osborn 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdis iplinary program 
Lading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration 
bie women's Studies, dire ted by the Committee on Women's Studies and draw- 

Upon faculty from various departments within the university and resource 
Persons in the community. 
lish Men's studies seeks to examine and integrate the contributions of estab- 
ed academic dis: iplines to an understanding of the historical and contem- 
Porary role and status of women, and to provide a framework for the develop- 
dvi. of feminist research and analysis Each student will work closely with an 
eg in designing a program to meet individual researc h interests and pro- 
nal. goals. Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the 
9men's Studies Program. 

Rer of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration in Women's Studies— 

ie tite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. Stu- 
are expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. | 
onra red: the general requirements, pages 89-97, and 36 semester hours of 
work, with or without a thesis. At least 21 hours must be taken in arts 
WStu 2 ences departments, WStu 220 and 221 are required for all students; 
299. 306 3 and 295 are required for students who do not elect a thesis; ice 
in won E> required for those who do elect a thesis.. A maximum c ope 
qual] hen's studies is permitted. The remaining hours must be divide as 
Y as possible between two other fields. All candidates are required to 


Pass ? A ` 
à Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


Third Group | 


E a Ae Sd a 


220 Perspectives on Women (3) Staff | 
Research and theory from anthropology, economics, history, litera- l 
ture, philosophy, physiology, psychology, sociology. (Fall) { 

221 Research Issues in Women’s Studies (3) Staff . 


Socialization and the educational system, work and the economy, 
Sexuality and the family, health and life cycle issues. Problem identi- 

fication in these and other areas; introduction to current research. 1 
Prerequisite: WStu 220. (Spring) 


225 Feminist Theory (3) Douglas 
Theoretical foundations of feminism in the U.S. Theories and pro- 
Posals for change currently espoused. Although focus is primarily on 


— 
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feminism of contemporary white America, some third world and 
European thought will be considered (Fall and spring) 


235 Counseling and Career Development of Women (3) Osborn 
problems, and prac 


Multidimensional analysis of factors, theories, 
women. 


tices in career development and its relationship to counseling 


| 
(Fall) 

240 Women and Public Policy (3) Murphy 
Systematic analysis of public policy formation at the federal, state : 
and local levels as it relates to the status of women Strategies for 
change and impact of the women's movement. Team and individua 
research projects on executive decision-making, legislation and its 
implementation, and political party structures (Fall and spring) 

241 Women and the Law (3) Bloomfield | 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employment: | 
media, education, health services, crime, and the Constitution. 

(Fall and spring) | 

251 Women, Literature, and the Arts Reuben | 
Woman as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, themes 
language, patterns, and symbolism in works by and about women, 
Particular attention to the woman as artist and the development M 
feminist criticism (Spring) 

260 Women in the American Work Force (3) DIE | 
Multidisciplinary analysis of women's role in the labor force rt | 
historical changes in that role. Societal view of women's work int 
home and outside it; interrelationships of women in and out © £ 
work force; women's contributions, traditionally and during nation 
crises; class, race, and ethnic differences (Fall) 

270 Seminar: Selected Topics (arr.) su | 

280 Independent Study (3) sta 

í m 
May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with sp? 
soring faculty member prior to registration 
; E | 

283 Practicum in Women’s Studies (3) Connell 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised i 
ment to public and private agencies engaged in education, county „gin 
political action, and research. Placement arrangements should be 
the semester prior to registration for this course F 

284 Practicum (arr.) St 

: ] s taf 

295 Independent Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) F a 
Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval 
written proposal required f 

a ta 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 9 
ZOOLOGY p | 


See Biological Sciences. 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


School of Education 


School of Government and Business Administration 


School of Public and International Affairs 


: Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 


A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wis- 
consin 
Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
A. 1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921 Johns Hopkins University 
Grover LaM: 


3 irr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
LA 


1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
R Ph.B 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933 George Washington University 

ichard Adrian Barrett, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


*A. 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A. 1972, George Washing- 
lon University 


G 3 s 
"Ietchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
"A. 1930, M.A. 1931. George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
obert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 
E 1916, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia University; 
Att. D, 1957, George Washington University 
a , . x y 
ul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology : 
DA 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1930, 
J aed of Virginia 
0 : ii 
n Withrow Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Inter- 
National Law 


“A, 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph D. 1932, Princeton University 


rt E : í a 
thur Edward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics s 
Vers 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington Uni- 
Sity 
i ` i i ` t 7 
zabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
a "n 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
p.a alabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy i mee 
Js. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 
l Cambridge University, England 
es s ~ d n è 
Bg Y l'homas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education 
sity 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, Univer- 
Y of Nebraska 


ic | ; s 
hard Bernard Castell, Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service 
^. 1932, M.D 1935, 


Jame George Washington University 
8 : ] ; 
B.A Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
bri 883, M.A, 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
idge Colb 


y, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
» M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University 


I 
i 
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Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
Research Institute 


B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B 
1946, Muhlenberg College 


Charles William Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
George Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Ad- 

ministration 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 


Milton Crane, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, 
Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 


Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 


William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 
B.A. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Tec 
Ph.D. 1932, Harvard University 


James Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
B.A. 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Ex 
perimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
Charles Edward Galbreath, Professor Emeritus of International Eco" 


nomics 
B.A. 1931, Colgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 


Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


Wood Gray, Professor Emeritus of American History 
B.A. 1927, M.A. 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933, University of Chicago 
Raymond George Hanken, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics ™ 


Leisure Studies 
B.S. in P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University 


1935. Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; LL.D. 


Harvard University 


hnology: 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 
Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in C.E. 1930, George Washington University 
Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics 


B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939 
of Wisconsin 


Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 

Herbert Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Dr.Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 

Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration p, 9* 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.P^ 
University of Chungang, Korea 

Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


` univers 


Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics rity ^. 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, Univer 
Michigan 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

f Illinois 


B.A. 1921, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University o 
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Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean 
Emeritus of the Division of University Students; University Historian 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
University; L.H.D. 1975, Mount Vernon College 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psy- 
chology 
B.A. 1941, M.A 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 

Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S 1919, University of Missouri; M.A. 1929 Columbia University 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor Emeritus of Art 


B.Arch. 1927 George Washington University; M.F.A. 1951, Catholic University of America 


George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.A, 1931 University of North Carolina; M.A 1933, George Washington University 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and In- 
ternational Affairs 


Dr Jur 1929, University of Frankfurt; S J.D. 1931, Harvard University 


Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 


S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D 
: George Washington University 


John Francis 


Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 
LA. 1922, Litt. D. 1964 Mississippi College; M.A, 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1929, 
i Yale University 
delen Bennett Lawrenċe, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for 
omen 
S. in P.E 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University I 
Hd " > : 
ester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
A. 1922, M.A 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa 
Olfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German 
I “A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Y nce Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art 
K “A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University } 
Et London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 


D, 1923, University of Würzburg 


Ugene ; ` , è a, 
Sene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Ad- 
Ministration 

j h 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
0 F ga . ^ x 
n Russel] Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus Fs. 
Flo * 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia University 
Te " ra p » , 
ence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


Ow; > : j a? 

ward Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomatic 
IStory 

p B.A, 1930, M. A 


Ta 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 
anz He 


Sis Ern History 

Preibyo al Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931 Dr.Jur. 1933, University of 
Ed; g 
M Ith Elis. 3 j 

BA ‘lizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


5, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George Wash- 
versity 


8. lark Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
Willia 7, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 

ind | lenry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, 
BA. Recreation for Men 

E Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 


Í 
| 
| 
i 
} 
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Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 

Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of Chicago; C.P.A 
1923, State of Illinois 

Kittie Fenley Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 


Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry Col M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Blake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of 
Washington University 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University 
Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
B.A. 1936, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
B.A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California 
Frank Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.S. 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.A. 1927, M.A. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany Jow 
B.S. 1916, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, University of Northern 


Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


Illinois; Ed.D. 1948, George 


Berkeley 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ACTIVE* 
Fred Paul 
Pathology "s ies 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 


B.A, 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
California Berkeley 


Abramson, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of 


Jeanne Vermilyea Ackerman, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


B.A. 1948, Russell Sage College; M.A. in Ed. 1972 George Washington University 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Associate Professor of Management — 
B.S. 1955, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington 
University ; Ph.D. 1974, American University 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo: Ph.D 1958, Duke University 
: Michael Aho, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A, 1971, University of Michigan 


lohann Aigner, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S 


‘S. 1972, Kepler University, Austria 


Mest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy 
3. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
Niversity 

9usef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 


'S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A. 1951 University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954, 
"Ouisiana State University and Agricultural and Mec hanical College 


tank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 


‘>. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agri- 
Cultural and Mechanical College 


John Gage Allee, 


Sity Students 
BA 


Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division of Univer- 


"^ 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
illard Altman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics . 
‘S, 1967, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Vir- 
D Sinia d 
Wid Aron Altshuler, Assistant Professor of Religion 
F B. * M.A 1971, Brown University; Ph.D. 1977, Hebrew Union College 
"ederick 


Amling, Professor of Business Finance ws 
p». 2948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University of 
*hnsylvania 
e " 
xy Clifford Anderson, Assistant Professor of Art 
“A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
e 
mca Jane 
A . - 
va ndrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 
a. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ao Fc 
“A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 


Joh . 
» Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
1836, Ph.D 1942, Harvard University 


ic Sx) OS 
ardo Anzola-Betancourt, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
Bari © Studies 


—— 1969, Cornell University 

: , ^ 
lor Accniversity Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Vice res 
Treas p dc airs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the University Librarian, the 
“ollege ' the 


Director of the Student Health Service, and the membership of the several 
school faculties. 


Anderson, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
* 1971, Coe College; Ph.D. 1975, Georgetown University 


Y Delano A 


i 
Is 
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Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology i 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 

Farlie Arant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech l 
B.A. 1957, Wellesley College; M.A. 1961, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Mina 
sota 

Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

David Lynn Atkins, Associate Professor of Biology j 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph D. 197 
Texas A&M University 

Philip Edward Austin, Professorial Lecturer in Economics i 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, North Dakota State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Michigan Sta 
University 

Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecture 
i y H ov 
in Pharmacology ph.D- 


B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


*Ines Azar, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 


Catherine Tudish Bader, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, University of Southern Illinois 


John Bailar III, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics t 
B.A. 1953, University of Colorado; M.D. 1955, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, American Univ 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean 


School of Education vergit 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic Univer 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 


Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 
Hopkins University 


ersit¥ 


of the 


ps 
1943, Ph.D. 1966, Joh 


Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish p pinnt 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University 9 
sota 
James Richard Barth, Associate Professor of Economics Mexic? 
B.A. 1965, California State University at Sacramento; M.A. 1967, University of New : 
Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
Ken Alexander Baskin, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1969, University of Maryland; M.A. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Elio Lee Battaglia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Photography 
B.J. 1958, M.A. 1968, University of Missouri e 
í rien? 
Samuel Baum, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Sc!t 
B.A. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College 
Vivian Hazlett Beard, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1974, M.A., M.S. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
Caroline Gardner Beckjord, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, Vassar College; M.A. 1968, Carnegie-Mellon University ning 
- - " > Jani s. 
Norman Beckman, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Plan 


B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse 
Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 

David Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics - porke 
B.A. 1957, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A., LL.B. 1960, University of Californi?: 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1978 


Fernando Bel 
ning 
B.Arch 1935, University of Texas at Austin; Doctor honoris causa 1964, National Agrarian 
hiversity, Peru; LL.D 1969, Hamilton College; D.F.A. 1975, Our Lady of the Lake University 


, "] 

Salvatore John Bellomo, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning 
B.S, 1963, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.C.E. 1967, D.Engr. 1971, Catholic University 
of Americ a 

Bruce Benefield, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B 


Bier, Unineratty of MON: 148. sees Air Force Institute of Technology; D.B.A. 1968, 
Harvard University 


aunde-Terry, Visiting Professor of Urban History and. Plan- 


Robert Stephen Bennett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Sciences 
LL.B 1964, ( 

Clifford Leo 
B.A, 


;eorgetown University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 
nard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
1942, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
tto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
D. 1949, University of Vienna 
avid Francis Bergwall, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
"A. 1969, M.B.A. 1970, Ball State University 
e : s . 
e Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 
Ph "3. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
ilip Stanley Birnbaum, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Ad- 


ministration; Dean for Administrative Affairs of the Medical Center 

EM in M.E. 1948, M.S in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 
olytechnic Institute 

x4 Black, Professor of Business Economics 
oy am University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 


onald Wayne Black, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
‘S. 1964, Sam Houston State University; M.B.A. 1974, Wagner College 


Elai : "des 
aine Bloomfield, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women’s Studies 


B.A, 1967, Case Western Reserve University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Elli 
llo Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


PhD 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University; 
"^. 1965, Florida State University 


e ; 
ue Bodnar, Assistant Professor of Accounting 


M "^ B.A. 1970, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
"ar MES 
garet Emma Boeckmann, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
R * 1964, Barnard College; M.A.T. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
oland 


| Richard Bonato, Associate Research Professor of Health Care Ad- 
p inistration 


0 Uf 1954, Case Western Reserve University: M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Connecticut 
n B 


BA Orriello, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Io * 1952, M Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
n Gordon B 


BA, ; oswell, Professor of Education 
Perp Br Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D 1963, George Washington University 

ay xQtwin, Professor of Special Education t 

c lumbi Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, 
Uo niversity 

Yd s n 

Ba ipencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Tho . 4, A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

B. AS Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences i 

Versity "i Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, Uni- 
"aro. Cali ornia, Los Angeles 

Sabbatical leave 


spring semester 1978 
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George Robert Bozzini, Assistant Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


Linda Brandt, Assistant Professor of Psychology : 
B.A. 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Londo 


James Lowell Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; 
George Washington University 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa i 
í t TD . ;] : 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Pres! 
dent for Academic Affairs di 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University 
Texas at Austin 
A. D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 
John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Carolina 


Stuart Lee Brodsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 


Alison Spence Brooks, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Harvard University 


Barry Lee Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S.A. 1966, M.S. 1968, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 


David Alan Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 


David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Laurence Ray Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 


ministration jet 
B.S. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; LL.B. 1951, Rutgers Un 
sity, Camden; M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 

Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Ca 
Chapel Hill 

Arnold Rahn Bruhn, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Portland; Ph.D. 1976, Duke University 

John Evan Bruhn, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1975, M.B.A. 1976, George Washington University 

Richard Brunelle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 

David Brusick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 

Eugene Marcus Bryant, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of H 


Administration 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 


David Warren Burkett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.J. 1951, M.]. 1965, University of Texas at Austin jes 


; y ; Stu 
Elisabeth Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure St 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 


Ed.D. 190% 


"sS Ad: 


roline ^ 


Sciences 


ealth Gat? 
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James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 


J.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University at Bloomington 


Stephen Wheeler Burks, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 
‘A. 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Michigan State University 
Martha Burns, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. 1964, U niversity of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
artin Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Geology 
B.A. 1958, U niversity of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
A. 1940, M.A 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
Robert Samuel Capps, Adjunct Instructor in Acc ounting 
E S. 1948, Unive rsity of California, Berkeley; M.B.A. 1959, University of Southern California 
"dward Alan Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
“A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
ose Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
“A. 1948, Vassar ( ollege; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 
"rald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
“A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale Unive ersity 
pas Frank Carroll, Adjunct p rofessor of Economics 
A. 1942, C ase Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
Tanklin Wood Carter, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
‘8. in Gen. Std. 1970, M B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
*offrey Carter, Assistant Professor of English 
A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
arie Mullane 'y Cassidy, Professor of Phy siology 
Mi (General) 1957, B.S (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
icha 


l Scott Castle berry, jpecim. Professor of Special Education 
B.A, 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 


G 


?y Catron, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 


1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Uni- 
;alifornia Berkeley 


°° Young C ha, 
seisure | Studies 
E 1961, Seou] National University 
Em Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
Wil 1930, M. A 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
nam Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
G 4.1008, M.A, 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana SS ee 


i 
ee Cheely, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
' University of Maryland 


BA 'ed Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
Ya an 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California 
ae Min 


y 8 Chu, Associate Research Professor of Microbiology 
0 vert vi ' University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D, 1967, George Washington University 
vi = Paul Churchill, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human. Kinetics and 


"Ira 1.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
B.S ber Cisin, Professor of Soc iology 
"sten 9, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 


M Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
ue TA Jniversity ' of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia U niversity 
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Patricia Ann Cleary, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, M.S. 1968, George Washington University 


Betty Jo Clifford, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
M.S. in Art Ed. 1965, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Anthony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London 

Joseph Francis Coates, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science and 
Public Affairs 


B.S. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 


Vary Taylor Coates, Adjunct Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Stanley Lee Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; 
University 
James Coldsmith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 


Ph.D. 1961, George Washingto® 


blic 


Richard Louis Cole, Assistant Professor of Political Science and» Pu 
Affairs 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University ' 
Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology | 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University d 
"208 
Patrick Joseph Collier, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care A | 
ministration i 
B.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. in Per.Adm. 1967, George Washington Univers he 
= > oo = 0 
Leonard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administrat 
B.A. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, George 
University 
* o J 
Robert Long Combs, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 1 | 
ine any 3 ne 
David Michael Compton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Ki 
tics and Leisure Studies 4973: | 
B.S. 1963, California State University, Chico; M.S. 1964, Indiana University; Ed.D. 
University of Utah di $ | 
A ; le je 
Sharon Louise Connelly, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women's Stu 
B.A. 1967, Smith College; M.Mgt. 1973, Vanderbilt University 
Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Joseph John Cordes, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, University of Wisconsin 
Jerome Cornfield, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1933, New York University 
Erminio Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
M.D. 1947, University of Cagliari, Italy 
| 


Constance Christian Costigan, Assistant Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 


Kenneth Cotton, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education universi! 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse 


SES. ram 
s z 
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Raymond Leslie Courage, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1949, M.A, 1951 University of Michigan 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955 Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1970, Lehigh University 
Robert Warren Crandall, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1962, University of Cincinnati: M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
David Allan Crown, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1948, Union College; M.Crim. 1960, D. Crim. 1969 University of California 
Ronald Crystal, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1962, Tufts University; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968 University of Pennsylvania 
g y M i » [ "n ] , 
lonathan Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
sA. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
Phyllis Deutsch Daen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
BS. 1950, City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1960, Adelphi University 


Robert Emmett Darcy, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 


B.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of Kentucky 


Kurt John Darr, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration; As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration 
B.A. 1961 Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966 University of Minnesota; 

C Sc. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 

alvin O'Neil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 

Dh; S. 1951, M.S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A.Mus.D. 1962, Eastman Schol of Music 

ilip Gardner Davidoff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Ki 


netics and Leisure Studies 
A. 1962, M.A. 196 


Walter 
B 


3, University of Pennsylvania 
Navarro Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education . 
1956, North Carolina Central University; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Ed.D, 1975, American University 
9deric Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
arbara Dawson, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
^ ‘A. 1972, M.B.A. 1974, D.B.A. 1976, Kent State University 
ana Dawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
u AA, 1966, George Washington University 
Bene Richard Declercq, Assistant Professor of Political Science aa 
e 1970, Lowell Te« hnological Institute; M.B.A. 1971, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1972, 
Ro D. 1974, Florida State University 
salie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Research Professor of 
Icrobiology 
Uniy 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 
lversity M . 
H y 
ar » I "c > > 
rold Charles Demoody, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management 


` 1956, University of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology; M.P.A 
' American University 


Pro 
Tank |. à s: 
EA Landt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
li * 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 

BA Grant DePauw, Professor of American History 

lion 1981, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

B.g Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology and of Forensic Sciences 
Milto, 949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 
nan arles Devolites, Professor of Health Care Administration 
— 7938, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Baylor University 
tical le 


n sabba 
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Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Bio- 
logical Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 

Antoinette LaVerne Dickerson, Associate Research Professor of Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1958, Virginia State College; M.A. 1959, Ed.D. 1973, New York University 


Hasia Schwartzman Diner, Visiting Assistant Professor of American Civi 


lization 
B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin; M.A.T. 1970, University of Chicago; 
sity of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
John Phillip Dirkse III, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvar 
University 
Wallace Bruce Dobry, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 
Mus.B. 1956, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 


Edmond Joseph Donnellan, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1965, Georgetown University; M.D. 1969, Cornell University 

Jesse Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 


Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan 


Ph.D. 1975, Univer 


Allan Drexler, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1950, Long Island University; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State University; Ph D. 1958; 


Purdue University 
Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 


Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 


Marshall Sol Duny, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University; M.S. 1976, Naval Postgraduate School 


Robert Frederick Dyer, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University 
Maryland 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
i 2 pe 
John Walter Eberhard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetic 


and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1955, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Fordham University d 


David Lee Edgell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics an 


Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, American University; M.A 
versity; Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 


ni 
1970, Indiana U 


Gordon Stuart Edwards, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology jtule 
B.A. 1959, Amherst College; M.A. 1962, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1970, Massachusetts Inst 
of Technology ; 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Adel El-Ansary, Professor of Marketing and Business Administration 
B.Com. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt; M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio State University 
Marlene Kay Elbin, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 


Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
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Charles Fox Elliott, 
tional Affairs 
A. 1953, Ph.D 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 

loyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; President of the 


Associate Professor of Political Science and Interna- 


niversity 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University, Ed.D 
1948, University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963 University of New Hampshire, LL.D. 1965, Colby 
College; LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1971, 
*Orgetown University 


| ichard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 

B.A, 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; 
G i hy 

tace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Q * 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 

"ode Evans, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
$ F.A, 1939, M.A. 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953 Johns Hopkins University 

irio Raig: à : ! 

"gio Egidio Fabro, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and Research 
Tofessor of Pharmacolgy 


M.D 1956, University of Milan: Ph.D 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome: Ph.D 1967 
University of London 


Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University at Bloomington 


EE. ; 
Nice Feinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 

, “+ 1947, Smith College; M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972 Columbia University 

i n 

Ma Ficks, Lecturer in Russian 

Ni Iploma 1964, Kiev State University 

"lc TT tn 
lae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry 

D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 


ù 1975 George Washington University 
a Fischer, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
ol 'A. 1965, Lewis and Clark College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D 1973, University of Washington 
a "ion 
"à Fischer, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
loseph Ph.D., 1945, University of Basel, Switzerland 
Be Lyman Fisher, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
Coor S; Bowdoin College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D 1947, Harvard University; M.A. in Ed. 1951, 
h 8e Washington University 
-en Todd Fisher, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Ad- 


p istration 


, = 1903, Washington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1965, Cornell University 


le Fig ! p 
Br Fishman, Clinical Instructor. in Art Therapy 


Willia, i Wh Maryland Institute College of Art; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
as p Gary Flamm, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
?^' M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962 University of Cincinnati 
Ba illiam Fleck, Associate Professor of Education 
sity; Ph.ry City University of New York, Queens College; M.Ed. 1969, Central State Univer- 
3 ‘D. 1975, University of Oklahoma 


illi 
a . > 
: ™ Robert Fonda, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Bs, toe Vy Forman, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
Washin " Jniversity of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, George 
ohn 8ton University 
0 ? s 
B.A, 17t Fowle III, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
fartin ' George Washington University 


i Ba we ak, Assistant Professor of Physiology 

l ' M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of Illinois 

B.A, 195), 1 Frankie, Professor of Education 

ohn M.A. 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D. 1966, Wayne State University 


tic F r 
BAL qo Fredland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
' "arvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
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Roderick Stuart French, Associate Professor of Philosophy; Director, Dr 


vision of Experimental Programs 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School 
logical Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of 

Thomas Baer Friedman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Michigan 

William Edward Fuhrman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Mus.B. 1968, Catholic University of America 

Stephen Souther Fuller, Associate Professor of Urban Planning phd 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi: 
1969, Cornell University 

Carol Susan Jonas Gage, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, Finch College; M.A. 1970, New York University; M.A. in Ed 
ington University 

Dennis Gale, Assistant Professor of Urban and Regional Planning TM 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Boston University M.Ed. 1969, Harvard 
sity; M.C.P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Michael Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 196 
of Virginia 


Linda Lou Gallo, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1966, North Texas State University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 


Linda Gantt, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


B.A. 1966, North Texas State University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


S.T.M. 1965, Union Tht 


America 


" jb 
1974, George Ww 


5 gut 


B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 


Blanche Hatfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin 


*Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English | 
| 


~ : l + ences 
Daniel Dee Garner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scient 

B.A. 1969, David Lipscomb College; Ph.D. 1973, University of Tennessee tot of 
y > » 1 € 
Nathan Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Drama; Acting Diret 

Theater 

B.A. 1963, Tufts Univërsity; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina i 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics j versit | 

B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963 Columbia UP 
Harry Irving Gates, Assistant Professor of Sculpture 

B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois | 
James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education .. wt 

B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A. 1956, Columbia University; Ed.D 1975, George 


University 


Marjorie Gazvoda, Research Instructor in Education 
Ed.B. 1960, Waynesboro College; M.A. in Ed. 1974, George Washington 


John Joseph Geer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


tion sity 
versi? 
B.S. 1965, J.D. 1968, Fordham University; M.S.F.S. 1974, George Washington Unive 


Alfonso Geiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


University — . 
Admins 


B.S. 1950, University of Michigan tics 
; . eur 
Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Human Kin 
Leisure Studies 
rsity 


B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington Unive 
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BS, 1961, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Illnois 


foward Frank Gillette, Jr., 


Assistant Professor of American C ivilization 
1964, Ph.D. 1970, 


Yale U Jniversity 
lon ; Gintzig, Professor of Hos 


pital Administration 
1947, 


Boston University; M.S. 1954, 
AA 


em 


Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, University of 


i David Gillespie, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


ard Sholom Glassman. A 
* 1943, Harvard University 


| vig Isadore ( ;lick, 


ssociate Professorial Lecture in Art 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 
* 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D 1961, University of Maryland 


lo 

Seph Garrett Glover, Assistant Professorial Lecture r in Journalism 

lo “A, 1968, Georgetown Univers ity; M.F.A. 1974, Catholic Universit y of America 

e , ; 
Tett Goldblatt, Lécturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

B. P.A, 1974, St Edwi ird's University 

rt Stanley Goldfarb. Associate Professor of Economics i 

hu * 1964, Columbía Universit y: M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph D. 1968, Yale University 


f Robe 


let 
E" Karl Golla, Associate Profes ssor of. Anthropology | 
R b * 1960, Ph.D. 1970, U /niversity of California, Berkeley y 
0 * . " . Ü 
a Golten, Asso. iate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
^. 1954, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University i 
ince Gordon, Jr., ljunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


Administration 


1967, University of Colorado: Ph.D, 1971 


E hatles V; 
n 


Ma Washington University 
M 
i I Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
ES City Unive rsity of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia Uni- f 
Mary; | 
aa David Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics p 
Mau * 961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati ! 
Te ] i] 
By ^1 Flanagan Green. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English . 
us 1966, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Uni versity of Wisconsin i 
m f 


Kay Green, Assistant Professor of Psyc thology 
971, Michigan State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Loyola University of Chicago 


= James Gree n, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Ad- 
Ba stration 


27 Ae 


s ' Georgetown U niversity; M.H.A. 1962, University of Minnesota 
&Dh Art 


BS. n hur Greenbe rg, Assistant Professor of Education 
John 3 Bus. Ed 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D 1974, Boston University 
reene, 
BA ig ne, Lecturer in English |; 
Veri 2, University College, Ireland 
in ; 
B.Ateh Gree ne, Associate Professor of Urban Planning 


Same} 1959, M.S. in C.R.P 


1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 

8. 1938 * Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics 
Ge Unia Y University of New York City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Wash- 
and; "rsity 


art Greer, Adjunct , Assistant Professor of English 

ay] jeorge ~si ea hm University; M.A. 1975 University of Pennsylvania 
Or " 

TN Gre gg, 


hs gillith, A 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
3 Assistant Professor of Graphics 
at sity of Wisconsin: M.F A. 1969, George Washington University 


A. * 195 yron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
8, Uni 


QU. Sabb, versity of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
at 
ica] leave spri 


Iniver 
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Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Managemen: 
Assistant to the President for International Programs " 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Geo 
Washington University 

Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art 2 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins 
versity 

Joseph Grunwald, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1943, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia University 

Margaret Beltz Guenther, Associate Professorial Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe College 


Roy James Guenther, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music b: 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Catholic University of A 


: ; 1 ican 
Frederick Gutheim, Adjunct Professor of Urban Planning and Ameri 
Civilization 
B.A. 1931, University of Wisconsin ini 
J; ‘ Mme i 
William Henry Guy, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Adm 


stration wast 
B.A. 1947, Northeastern University; M.A. 1948, Boston University; Ph.D. 1967, George 
ington University 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Political Scienc? iy 
B.A. 1937, J.D 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of California, er 
Ph.D. 1943, University of California, Los Angeles 


Sheldon Edward Haber, Associate Professor of Economics Me 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins 4 


t 
à j : all 
Marilyn Hacker, Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer 1n Cre 
Writing 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Eleanor Martha Hadley, Professorial Lecturer in Economics | 
B.A. 1938, Mills College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University At 
" å "are 
Neil Blaine Hadley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Car 


ministration 

B.A. 1949, University of Northern Iowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor University; | 

State University; D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 

B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 

Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany | 
Abraham Halpern, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 

B.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1947, University of Chicago | 
Alam Hammad, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting 

B.Com. 1965, Cairo Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, Louisiana State University stro | 


“We " x r y ini 
William Charles Handorf, Associate Professor of Business Admin 4 
niversity ne 


B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State U tics 
R "ing 
Margie Rosann Hanson, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kin | 
, ih p 
Leisure Studies Angelesi 
B.S. 1943, University of Minnesota; M.S. 1946, University of California, Los | 
1965, University of Washington 
Harold Cecil Harder, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology orsity | 
B.S. 1964, Alma College, Michigan; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Michigan State Un cient 
William Walter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management 9" 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
` itf 
John Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics . ambis UNES 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Colum | 


: «+ eng tiON us 
Michael Mont Harmon, Associate Professor of Public Administr calito 


B.A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Sou 


|| 
Carolee Hartman, Lecturer in English 
“A. 1970, Barnard College; M.A. 1973, George Washington University 
Jerry Harvey, Professor of Managemènt Science 

B.B.A, 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 
Shahin Hashtroudi, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

“A, 1971, American University of Beirut; Ph.D 1976, State University of New York at 
| Stony Brook 


Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
A. 1940, 


M.A. 1941, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton 
University 


: 1r ^i 
-ertrude Haugan, Clinical Instructor in Art l'herapy 
“A. 1952, M.A 


Donald H 


1956, George Washington University; Ph.D 1970, University of Maryland 


awkins, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies and 
esearch Professor of Medicine 
: 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960. Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
Diversity 
arles Herbert Hayes, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
p B.A, 1972, Chapman College; M.S. 1973, Naval Postgraduate School 
atri 


| x ck Louis Hayes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
| '9- 1970, M.S 1971, D.A. 1973, Carnegie-Mellon University 


0 y » 
l "eph Ernest Hazel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


c 1956, M.A. 1960 University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1963 Louisiana State University and 
Bricultura] 


a EX. : i iE 
+ Craig Heddesheimer, Associate Professor of Education 
"Á. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 


tothy He 
ar] 


and Mechanical College 


nderson Heilman. Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellu- 
mmunology) 
71927, M.D 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 

a P4 ; à E 
quar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
| Joh 7^ 1954, M.S 1956, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

> Helmer 

- 1966. 

ü Á : pade 
ales Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
Gilb * 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965 University of California, Berkeley 
ibe i 3 I Aes 
yt Richard Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Professor of 


Bs. d Health and Development 
"5. 1953, M.S 
Roy S, 


, Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Melbourne; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard Unive rsity 


$ venit. Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939 University of Wisconsin; M.P.H, 1940, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Us 

n 5 : $ 
an Hertz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


l anford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974. University of Minnesota 
Ba, a Peth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Phili 8 M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
à y " b ; 
BA ua Ly Highfill, Jr., Professor of English 
Pete ^ Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950 University of North Carolina 
ro ; e aes 
B.A, i al Hill, Professor of History EE 
| University Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
à sity y 
es me 
Audi illiam Hillis, Professor of Speech; Director, Speech Pathology and 
BS aoro OY 


Jo Versity Jniversity of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 
Se 


il 
B.Com, oe: Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
^ MS. 1954, Ph D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 
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Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 


Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and Internation@ 
Affairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 

Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 


M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 


Denis Michael Hitchcock, Assistant Professor of Art 


. B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1977 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D 
Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science; Dt 
the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee 
Bruce Holly, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 


Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 


Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 


m: ; : 'eiences 
William Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Science 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Da 


Grace Brewster Murray Hopper, Professorial Lecturer in Manageme 


Science 
B.A, 1928, Vassar College; M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1934, Yale University 


Princeton Universiti 


1958, University of Virginia 
;an of 


Knoxville; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M University 


Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Associate Professor of Education versit 
B.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State Uni 
Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 


Paul Michael Horvitz, Visiting Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1954, University of Chicago; M.B.A. 1956, Boston University; Ph.D 
Institute of Technology | 


Sue Ann Robinson Hoth, Research Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1971, Columbia University | 
Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
Dee Ann Pletsch Houston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
Sciences 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Lawrence Houstoun, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
netics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1952, Lafayette College 
Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chi University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D 


j 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor of Economics Univ? 
B.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A, 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington 


ell 
1958, Massachv® 


in piologi® | 


1 


Kun-yen Huang, Associate Professor of Microbiology versit) 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington un 


Houlder Howard Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 4 


B.S. 1970, Virginia Commonwealth University 


Art 


Terry Lee Hufford, Associate Professor of Botany „versity 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State Univ 


Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University of Chicago 


Thomas Louis Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
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Robert Le 


e Humphrey, Jr., 
B.A, 


Associate Professor of Anthropology 
1962, American University 


; Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A, 1963, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
) J "nie ^n 
lames Francis Clark Hyde, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


:S. 1942, U.S. Military Academy; LL.B. 1949 University of Pennsylvania; M.A, in I.A. 1967, 
"orge Washington University 


‘Terrence Ireland 


, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A, 


1960, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
‘Orman Murray Irvine, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
*S. in Mus.Ed. 1955, M Ed. in Mus.Ed. 1962 University of Maryland 


lean Baldini Isaacs, Research Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 

N B.A, 1966, Wheaton College 

ita Klein Ives, Professor of Special Education m" A 
B.S, 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971. George Wash- 


ington Uni 


Michae] John Jackson, Associate Professor of Physiology and Associate 
esearch Professor of Medicine 
S. 1963, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University 


Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Bs, 1960, University of Utah M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


*rothy Coy Jarvinen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Diplom, 1939, Institute of Musical Art 


l ? ; * ; 
wa Entwisle Johnson, Assistant Professor of Biology 
“A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 


ancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


versity 


'S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A 1966, University of Iowa 


Mas Ni 'k É > "sor / , 

ick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy c 

ry 1944, St, Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
: ichigan 

Willia 

B.A, 


0 
B 


m Arthur Johnson, Research Professor of Economics 
1958, Syracuse University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard 1 niversity 


illi : 
liam Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 


A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 
“ered; . x Sciences 
» ith Leam Jones, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
Rob, * 1948, M.A, 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 


"d Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 
la 


Ya ' 5217, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 


Ma. eyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
"Hu lon, Georgetown University l 
age Dietrich Junghenn, Associate Professor of Mathematics Bete oi 
Uni ' Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washing 
Versity ge; , 
' "t K ; »vchologv 
BA wa Tad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
; 1946, 


1957 University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 
2g, ' ennsy] t 


28a vania State University 

B.A, aha Sylvia Karasz, Lecturer in Chinese 
Ste h ' Wellesley College; M.A. 1971, Stanford University 

e ^ 4 sar , 

BA 2 Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology Pie 
Pear, h: City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for So 
An c e i Ph.D, 1962, New York University 
tr” sab 

Q batice 

h tabbata leave spring semester 1978 


eave fal) semester 1977 
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Kenneth Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
B.A. 1932, Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 


Barbara Sylvia Katz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetits 


and Leisure Studies 
B.S. in P.E. 1952, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. in Ed 


Washington University 


1968, Geor! 


Irving Katz, Professor of Mathematics a 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State Univer 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Erle Galen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 

Samuel Kavruck, Visiting Professor of Education " 

College; M.A. in Govt. 


B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City 
Ed.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Warren Keegan, Professor of Business Administration 

B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Kansas State University; D.B.A. 1967 Harvard University 
Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 

B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State University 

/ sng O 

Jerry Kelley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 


Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1963, George Williams College; M.A. 1970, Roosevelt University 


Margaret Fraser Kelso, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics ers 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington Univ® 

; , Jistory 

Robert Emmett Kennedy, Jr., Associate Professor of European His ig Ut 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973 Brande 
versity 

Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham | 


Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor of History 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1957, Univer 
University of Chicago 

Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 

Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 

Jackson Kelley Kern, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 

Margot Starr Kernan, Visiting Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1948, Bennington College; M.A. 1966, San Francisco State University 

James Michael Kerns, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1966, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 

T xs : 

Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics jirgini* 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966 University of V 
Sura Kang Kim, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) Mus.M- 

B.A. 1949, Ewha University, Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College: 
Manhattan School of Music 
T Pe z ; . : ( S 
Young Kim, Professor of Political Science and International AU 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Associate Professor of Microbiology ud 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Mtchig? 
tJames Cecil King, Professor of German 
_B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 


of Minnesota; 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1977-78 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1978 
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LY e Se 2 
Michael King, Assistant Professor of Chemistry er 

'S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard Universi y 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology £ 

B.A, 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue Universi y 
Peter Flindell Klarén, Associate Professor of History j La cin So 
| "A: 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A, 1964, Ph.D 1968, University of California, Los Angele 


evra Gail Kleiman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 


'S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1969, University of London 


p ilip Klubes, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
S. 1956, City 
of Minnesota 


obert Earle 
“A. 1960, 


Marilyn Jean Koering, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
A 


"^ 1960, College of St. Sc holastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
! lason 
BA 


"^. 1966, p 
Mar 


University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University 


Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 
Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970 University of North Carolina 


David Kogan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ennsylvania State University; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
lin Jerome Kohn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
"^ 1953, Oberlin College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
| Quis Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
R Bs. 1941, B.S. 1942 University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
| Obert Henry Kraft, Studio Lecturer in Applièd Music (Trombone and 
ecorder) 
| Ra; NSB. 1960, Eastman School of Music 
i ith Kramer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 
0 »fü 
| nj Krash, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy Pop 
“A. 1956, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, American Universi y 
“Aneth Kre 


ll, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
“A, 1954, U 


niversity of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia University 
e i " . p " , 
pada Kreshover, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
» 1972, M.A 1974, George Washington University 
e i ; ! 
Y Krueger, Research Professor of Statistics and oj Ophthalmology 
R ^ 1938, M.A 1942, University of Chicago; M.S. 1959, Columbia University 
E cvs | 
: à Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
wi : 1956, randeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 
in p 
age Paul 


Kulawiec Associate Professor of Education 
di : lege, V , 5 ; iversity; M.A.T. 1961, 
Indiana t Bethany College, West Virginia; M.A. 1956, Seton Hall University 


Ma Diversity at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin 

Wette Kubey Kuper, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
p * 1071, ) *w England Conservatory of Music 

"eden; 


Rg ick Charles Kurtz 


^, Associate Professor of Accounting 
lisz, g, Com, 1945, Ur 


hiversity of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 
Na ' State of Maryland p 


n | 

Th Yaxa Landsberg Kwiatkowska, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art 
Ba apy à 

lten » Academy of Fine Arts, Warsaw 


B.A, wlakopou]os, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


Dani ! “niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Irving Labowitz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Ces 


Ihgton ' Syracuse University; J.D. 1969, Albany Law School; M.F.S. 1976, George Wash- 
"Qr University sity y 


m 
an 
tica] leave fall semester 1977 
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John Marion Lachin III, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 

Jerry Lee Lake, Assistant Professor of Photography 
B.F.A. 1986, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 

Joan Simon Landy, Instructor in Special Education a 
B.S. in Elem.Ed. 1968, Syracuse University; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington Univer 


A : I 
Carl James Lange, Associate Professor of Psycholo ry; Vice President fo 


Administration and Research 
B.S. 1945, Duke University; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 


JoAnne Lanouette, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.S. 1967, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 

Nicholas Lappas, Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 

Michael Launer, Visiting Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1965, Yale University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Princeton University 

*Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of Business Administration p. 9 
B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964 Ph. 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 

tThelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 

Edward Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1951, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1955, New York University 

Thomas Lawton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese parvo! 
B.S. 1953, Durfee Technical Institute; M.F.A. 1959, University of Iowa; Ph.D 1970, 
University 

William Matthew Leach; Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

J 

B.A. 1956, Berea College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennes 


Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public A 


see, Knoxville 


fairs! 


Director, Programs in Public Affairs M.A: s | 

B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; 

University of Tennes Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago | 
} 


int Professor of Chinese 
Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota 


Davis Lin-chuan Lee, Assist 
B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing Univ y; 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematic: 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 


Donald Richard Lehman, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers Univ wick; M.S. 1904, Air Force Institute 


Ph.D. 1970, George Wash | 
Maya Leibovic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.A. 1972, Tel Aviv University 


Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


n » ar " d 
Fred Charles Leone, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics purdue " 
B.A. 1942, Manhattan College; M.S. 1943, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1949. 
versity 


Edwin Milton Lerner II, Research Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, Harvard University 


r a iis "] 
Sar Levitan, Professor of Economics 949 colum" 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 14 
University | 
Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1948, New York Universit Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester | 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1977 
t On sabbatical leave academic vear 19 
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loseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry — 
B.S, 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting | Aree 
“A. 1938, University of Western Ontario; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern Universi y 

John Frederick Lewis, Associate Professor of Geology pet cca e. 
BS. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964, 
niversity 

Ralph Kepler ris, Professor Anthropology 

pler Lewis, Professor of Anth og gy y E " 

B.A, 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California; 
'D. 1967, Columbia University 


"Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 


‘ . Iniv : 
“A. 1952, Ph.D 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 
LN N - 
Car] Arne Linden, Associate Professor of International Affairs and Po 
litical Sc; 
cal Science TUM 
| B.A, 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washing 
R ton University 
0Y Charles Lindholm, Associate Professor of Geology nr iw ates 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1967, s 
Opkins University 


Taig William Linebaugh, Assistant Professor of Speech 
"^ 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975 Temple University ! 
onald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education 
“A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
" : , . voe 
‘vin Darlington Linton, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian College 
°} Arts and Sciences 
s and Sciences teihiaity 
B.A, 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins nes 
i : - M > 
Wis Lipnick, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon and Recorder) 
Mus, p. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
2 i " ; s " "nip eS 
ardon Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 1947, University 
ue, 1942 Litt.D. 1971 Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A 1^5 
Nebraska: Ph.D. 1959, American University 


m Jane Little, Assistant Professor of Special Education 


Th * 1967, Austin College; M.A. 1968, Ed.D. 1970, University of Maryland 
anes Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 
“A. 1941, U : 


Joh niversity of Montpellier; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of iaces) 
1 Lobuts, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Management Science; 


tin tant Dean of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
10n 


: 7 > 7 i n Uni- 
ves 197. Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washingto 
uy 


Marily : . d 
avn Rosenthal Loeb, Assistant Research Professor of Microbiology Ez: 
sylva 1, Barnard College; M.A. 1955, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1958, University 
Nia 


ry Maine Loeser, Professor of Business Administration 


Cre, : 7888, M.B.A 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Da Y Anthony Lofaro, Assistant Research Professor of — rs 

lohn * 1968, Canisius College: M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York a e- 
Sci ortimer Logsdon, Associate Professor of Public Affairs and Politica 
agence 

Davig Pa Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 

ing eter Lohmann, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 

Bs IStration 


J ity; / 73, Arizona 
Air Force Academy; M.S. 1964, Stanford University; D.B.A. 1973 


> academic 1977-78 


year 


rector te) ta 
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William Francis Edward Long, Associate Professor of Economics; Dean of 


the Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Art 


n 


Benjamin David Lourie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
B.A. 1971, Earlham College 


John Carl Lowe, pea iate Professor of Geography and Regional Science 


B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, Geo Vv | Ph.D. 1969, Cla ive ty 
Gregory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French 
Licence és Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada 
Carl David L ytle, Adjunct Professor of Genetics E - 
B.S. 1963, Kent State University; M.S. 1965, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1968, Pennsylvania 


University 


Scott Douglas MacDonald, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Regional Planning 
B.A. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 


William Allan " 1C Don ald, Professor of Art and of Archeology 


B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M d 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


George Calvin Mac kenz ie, Assistant Professor of Political Science ity 
B.A. 1967, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1970, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1975, Harvard Universi 


Caroline Lebo MacMullan, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1962, University of Washington 
James Hunt Maddox, Associate Professor of Englis 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
John Francis Magnotti, Jr ciate Professorial Lecturer i 
ministration 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; M.A. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1973, 


University on 
r " 10. 
Theodore Maher ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administrat 
B.A. 1962, Tufts University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland n 
ra 
James Mahoney, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
American Civilization 
B.F.A. 1958, Philadelphia College of Art 
Wendy Maiorana, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1961, American University; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Harald Malmgren, Professor of Business and Public Administration 
B.A. 1957, Yale University; D.Ph 1961, Oxford 1 vers 


Urban and 


M.R.P. 1972, University of North ( 1rolina 


Public Ad 


Americ 


iate Profe rial Lecturer in Geology 


William Everett Maloney, | 


B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, George 


ston University 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology | 
B.S, 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Musi 
Raymond Manning, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, 1 niversity of Miami 
Nathan Mantel, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1956, American | 
Joseph Bernard Margolin, Adjunct Professor of Psychology washin | 


University 


B.A. 1942, City Unive of Ne York. Brooklyn College: M.A. 1947, George 


University; Ph.D. 195 4, Ne w York 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor of Education , ph.D: 


University: 


University 


Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State 
Yale University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 


John Sawyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (C ;ello] jence 
Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Lecturer in Geography and Regional 9€ 


B.A. 1965, Vassar Colle ge; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


B.S. 1951, M.B.A 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A. 


1955, State of New Jersey 


Otto Mayr, Professorial Lecture r in History 
:S. 1964, Univers ity of Rochester; Dr.Rer.Nat. 1968, Technische Hochschule, Germany 


| Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accounting 
j Paul Mazel, Profes: 


sor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 


8. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, 


Minity University; Ph.D 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Dofrio Louis Mazzatent: 1, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1960 Kent State University; M.S. 1963, 
Guido Ettore Mazzeo 


B.A. 1936 City 
University 


Northwestern University 


, Professor of Romance Languages 


D $ 
avid McA]e; ivey, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D 1974 


John F rancis McCarthy, Jr., A 


Cornell University 


M “A. 1936 Duquesne University; M.L. 1955 University of Pittsburgh 
Uriel Hope McClanahan. Associate Professor of English 
“A. 1935, C olorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940 University of Pittsburgh 
illiam Agnew McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
“A. 1941, Br own University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948, Unive rsity of Minnesota 


C 

Ynthia McClintock, Assis 
A. 1967 
àSsachusetts Ins 


tant Professor of Political Science 


itute of Technology 


e ; 
hneth Frederic " McClure, Proféssorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 
Jamo. 1991, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
re Kenneth McDon: ald, 


1954, Yale 


Ne eil Mc Donald, , 


Associate Professor of International Affairs 
University; B Litt 1961, D.Phil. 1975, Oxford University 


issociate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administra- 


BS. 1948, Duke 


niy University; M.H.A. 1966, Baylor University; D.P.A. 1971, George Washington 
er 


Tsity 


"ag tick McG ill. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


or 1967, Georgetown Univers sity 
"r Charle S McGr ith, Jr., Professor of Urban Planning 
G 4.92, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
"eral | ic idee 
B.Gen oseph Mc Hugh, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration 
in Ed. 1962, Unive rsity of Nebraska at Omaha; M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1973, George Wash- 
M 8ton Univers sity 
ar 
"a McIntyre, Professor of Education 
veri. ^d. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern Uni- 
A.P.C. 1963 George Washington University 


th E 
a lumenfeld McKay, Research Professor of Anthropology 


rA may, University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A, 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University 
T Sylv. 


Omne]i . : 
Bs M s Patric >k McKelvey, Instructor in Health Care Administration 


"i, Philadely phia C« ollege of Pharmacy and Science; M.S. 1970, University of Maryland; 
C.A. 1973, Gec rge Washington University 


Š oha ^ oso 
Sci 


McMillan, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
lénces (p (Ps ; 


1945, Sychology) 
M ake | Forest Uni versity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Duke University 


ari 
Qh ; 

Mar IcNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 

9, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 


t Emi m E 
us. E! McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1968, George Washington 
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University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 


ssociate Professor of Business Administration 


Harvard University; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1976, 
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Cornelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences and of 
Biological Sciences i 
B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Kenneth Everett Melson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 

Sciences 

B.A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George 
*Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, 
Henry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 

B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rut 
Bernard Matthew Mergen, Associate Professor of American Civilization 


B.A. 1959, University of Nevada, Ren M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


William Merrick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


B.S. 1965, Yale University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Georgia 
Carl Ronald Merril, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
sistant Professor of Biology 
iana; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Ohio State University 
Assistant 


Washington University 


ica 
Catholic University of Americ 


swick 
; University, New Brunswit¢ 


Anthony Louis Mescher, As 
B.S. 1971, St. Joseph's College, Ir 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Professor of Romance 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955, George Washington University 

Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and 
mental Health MS 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, Ge« Washi on University; M.P.H 1951, 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harva Jniversity : oni 

` „at10™ 

Charles Russell Miller, Associate Professor of Business Administrat 
George Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Cent 
Hampton, Va. : 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, University of Californ!® 
Angeles 

Charles Walter Miller, Instructor in Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1971, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1973, George Washing 1 University 

Elmer Thomas Miller, A: int Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1938, University of Rich id 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 

James Miller, Professor of Psychology; Director of Graduate 
Glinical Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 

Lillian Miller, Special Lecturer in Art and American ( ivilization 
B.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columl ] t 


Languages; 


Environ 


os 


E. 
Training ! 


Mary Fetler Miller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 

Dorothee Friedlander Mindlin, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1942, M.A. 1943, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, American University 

John Minna, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, Stanford University 

Samuel Burdick Molina, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 

tClarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 

Karen Montgomery, Lecturer in Art 

B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 


* On leave academic year 1977-78 
t On sabbatical leave academic year 1977-78 
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D : 1 1 
orothy Adele Moore, Associate Professor of Education 

R B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964 
obert Hamilton Moore, Professor of English 
B.A, 1934, M A. 1938, Indiana University at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 


0 ; ; ; i B g 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A, 1957, Stetson Univers sity; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


, Ed.D. 1970, American University 


John Morrell, Jr., Lecturer in Art 
ua 1973, Georgetown University 
enn Ellis Morris, Associate Professorial Lecture rin Psychiatry and Be- 


haviora] < Sciences. ( Allied He alth) 
B.S. 1933 M.A. 1939, University of Illinois 


Mabel Elizabe th Inco Morris, Ass 


and in Health Care Administration 
M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 


ociate Professorial Lecturer in Mathe- 


University of Evansville M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 
argaret Morrison, Lecturer in English 
| "A. 1969, M A. 1972, George Washington University 

ü 

mes Norman Mosé l, Professor of P sychology 
‘Ch, * 1940, Colgate U niversity; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 

arles Arthur Moser, Professor of Russian 

"^ 1956, Yale University: M A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962 


Robert Phillip Multhauf. Adjunc 


>. 1941 lou Stat 
Sity of c ~ 


M 


Columbia University 


t Professor of History 


Univers ity of Science and Technology; M.A. 


Berkeley 


0Se k i 
Ph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
* 1949, LL.B. 1950, I L.M. 1952, George Washington University 


1950, Ph.D. 1953, Univer- 
alifornia, 


Ph 
ili 
p Anthony Musgrove, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
BA, 196 Haverford College: M.P ^. 1964, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts 
Dstituto ot Technology 
£0 
» Ard Nadler, P rofessor of Education 
A 1948, M.S. 1950, City University of New York, City College; Ed.D, 1962, Columbia 
'TSity 
lo 
ley Nas ' | 
ey Ean A Professor of Human Kinetits and Leisure 
Idies: Director of the Office of Laboratorv Experience, School of 
ucation 
Nan 1956, Heto University: M.S. 1957, Smith College 
In I 
tine Ni adeshda N; itov, Associate Professor of Russian 
A. 999, Ph.D. 1941 Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Union; Ph.D. 1969, 
TSity of Michigan 


1 
*nry Richard N; 1u, 


ti 

non] Affairs 

E 1963, 
Sa Diversity 


alih 
YAN Neftci i, Assistan 
Anna I 970 Middle East 


Associate Professor of Political Science and Interna- 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, 


Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
Economics 
Turkey; Ph.D. 1976, University of Minnesota 
^. 1954, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
Du id N M.A. 1956, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
, 4A. me 20, Professor of Mathematics 
ho M.A. 1940, Ph.D 1946, University of Wisconsin 


E ^ i 
arsten Netland, Instructor in German; Assistant Dean of the Divi- 


0 
a of Jniversity Students 
a 71, M.A. 1973 
a 


t Professor of 
Technical University 
inae Kasten Nelson, 


d I George Washington University 
ee 
DBA 1953 Ne ugebauer, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
y bes » ^. 1955 Univers sity of South Dakota 
to, "Abbat 
h s, ical Je 
abbat a! leave fall semester 1977 


! academic 


year 1977-7 


523 


— 


m en 


E 
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Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 

James Noel, Director of the George Washington University Program (Tide 
water Area Genter), Fort Monroe, Va., and Adjunct Assistant Professor 


of Education 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1968, Central Michigan University; Ed.D 


Robert Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
Mary Elizabeth Norton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1938, University of Michigan 
Ylda Farkas Novik, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Mus.B. 1943, Cleveland Institute of Music 
John Warren Nystrom, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regiona 
Science 
B.A. 1936, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, Clark University 
Steve O'Brien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1966, St. Francis College; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 


1972, North Carolina State University 


Thomas O'Connor, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science di 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy: M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965 Stanford 
versity 


*George Andrew Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


Charles O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences - 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1961, University of R 
mond; Ph.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 


Ruth Helm Osborn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studi of 
Assistant Dean for Continuing Education for Women of the College 


General Studies uni 
B.S. 1940, University of Minnesota; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington 
versity 

Türker Ozdogan, Assistant Professor of Ceramics 
Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A 
versity 

Randall Kent Packer, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 

Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration; Associate 
for Academic Affairs of the School of Government. and Business 


es; 


i pi 
1972, George washington U 


Deo" 


ministration rics! 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, Aw 
University ide 
a : i 1 so Mé 
Chei-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting and Quantitative M 
ods i 
Los Angel 


B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, 
D.B.A. 1963, Harvard University 
Howard Erwin Paine, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, American International College 
Vincent Paul Parady, Assistant Professor of Drama 
B.A. 1958, University of Maine at Orono; M.F.A. 1966, Catholic University of 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Associate Professor of Education; 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973 Syract 
:3 f 
David Charles Park, Research Instructor in Human Kinetics ant 
Studies 


B.A. 1963, University of Kentucky; M.S. 1967, University of North Car lina 


America 


: 

: 

„siston 
AS: | 
| 

| 


" 
On sabbatical leave spring semester 1978 
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William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

William Axel Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
B.S, 


1945, University of Illinois; M.P.H 1950, University of California, Berkeley; M.B.A 
1962, " 


George Washington University 
Richard Parnas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 
Robert Parris, Professor of Music . 
S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus Comp 
1948, Juilliard School of Music 


William Carroll Parrish, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
"A. 1966, M.S. in Pers. Adm. 1967, George Washington University 

LT a 

Gail Paster. 


Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, 


Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970 Tulane University of Louisiana 
| Donald Clark Paup, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and 
eisure Studies 
D ʻA. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970 Tulane University of Louisiana 
vid Leo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
Ri S. 1960, M.S. 1961, Ph.D 
| hard Alan P 


A. 1962 


1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


ayton, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 

^ University of Iowa; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 

'Eldo; Olin Pederson, Asso« late Professor of Geography and Regional 

Science 
“A. 1966, 

Lynn S 


University of Washington; C.Ph. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of California, Berkeley 


ullivan Pena, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
1974, 


Th Brown University; M.S. 1975, Georgetown University 
Omas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 


Mali i 
alinee E Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
"centiate 1946 


" 1947, Trinity College of Music, England; Licentiate 1950, Royal Academy of 
Music, » 


England 


ĉodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
S. 1946 M.S. 1949, Ph.D 


Rut 2 
th Irene Peterson, Associate Professor of Education 
1»; 1945, State 


1952, George Washington University 


University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946 Syracuse University; Ph.D. 
University 
harles Pe 


S. 195 
196? g 58, 


loh 1, American 
“ae tricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960. —— re 
' Stanford University 


ladimir Pe 


M.A 


trov, Professor of International Affairs 
. 1961, Ph.D 


Ca 1965, Yale University 

rl i 

: Herman Pfuntner, 
K 1949, M.A. 1953, 

arianne Ruth 

aiStant P 


A 


Associate Professor of Philosophy 

George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown L niversity 

Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; As- 

^ TOvost for Affirmative Action 1 

1973 B University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin; M.Phil 
"eorge Washington University 


"Wi 
ving I 


Cent “akin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling 
en er ` ` 
B.S. io: 
Univera Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949, 
Jerom “sity of Minnesota 7 
© Pick; : science 
BA Pickard, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
x end M.S, 1949, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1954, Syracuse University 
ave : 
iQ tabpan absence fall semester 1977. 
"sa atical ®ave academic year 1977-78 


eave Spring semester 1978 


| 
1 
| 


t 


PLE T 


TIS GARI LEE 


RE TES EE TRA; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 
Mordechai Pinkasovic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 


Licence 1971, Diplome d'Etudes Superieures 1972, University of Grenc ble, France 


Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; 
Harvard University 
Herman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.A.LA. 1966, 
University 
Paul John Poppen, Assistant Professor of Psy: hology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973 Cornell University 
Joseph Raymond Potter, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, Case 
Georgette Ernestine Powell, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1973, Howard University 
Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics ull 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of Mary' Di 
i N 1.352 1-200 
Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Musi (Voice); 
rector of Choral Groups 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 


Charles William Puffenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science varsity V 
B.A. 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, Univers 
Wisconsin 

Jon Alrik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 


Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 


Ara Thomas Rachal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.S. 1970, Xavier University; B.M.T. 1970, Loyola University 


Roland Cloyd Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


Ph.D. 1965 


George washingto? 


Business 


Western Reserve University 


David Ramaker, Assistant Professor of Chemistry , 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of "tr ure 
Margaret Mary Hupp Ramsay, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leis 
Studies | 
B.S. 1957, Purdue University; M.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
; Horn) 


Samuel Edward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French 


Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A 


mbia U' 
versity; Ph.D. 1966, American University | 


1957, Colu 


Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A. 19 
versity of Iowa 


F 
ph.D. 1955 ^ 


51, 


George Walter Recker, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trumpet) 


Charles Reeder, Assistant Research Professor of Education Univ? 
B.A. 1968, California State University at San Diego; M.A. 1970, Michigan State 
Ph.D. 1974, University of Missouri 


John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1941, Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University; Ph.D 


Philip Norman Reeves, Associate Professor of Health Care 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington Uni 


m 


rd universi 


1954, Harva . 
yistratio" 


Admir 
versity 
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Mary O'Connell Regan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech. ies 
B.A, 1961, College of New Rochelle; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1970, 

University 


Joan Roddy Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 


“A. 1954, M A. 1960, George Washington University 


Harale 'e ^hder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences ; 
B. d Alfred Rehder, Adjun 1933 ave University; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 
hiversity 
Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and International A ffairs Dus 
* 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University o 
irginia 
Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 


3 7 ers Uni- 
1953, City University of New York City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers 
Versity, New Brunswick 


Tances Catherine Reid, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A, 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 


| laine Reuben, Visiting Associate Professor of Women's Studies 

W B.A, 1963, Brandeis University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford 1 niversity 

illiam Martin Reynolds, Professor of Speech x 

B.A, 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 

| aymond p 
B 


atrick Rhinehart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
* 1962, 


Brown University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D 1969, Princeton University 
*0 Paul Ribuffo, Assistant Professor of History 


B.A, 1966, Rutgers U 


niversity, New Brunswick; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
at Francis Rice, 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


: J > I S. 1976, 
lo * 1965, Rice University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Louisiana State Unive rsity; M.S 
Ohns Hopkins University 


atles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology 59, Case Western Re- 
EN 1954, lowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Cas 5 
erve University 


"ary Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences TL. 
ı Drew University; M.A. 1949, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1966, University o a 
làm Lawre 
stration 


z edical College 
S 197, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.H.A. 1972, Medical Co g 
Irginia of Virgin ~ 


ames y; r 
's Willis Re bb, P 1j R se Languages 1 
S Obb, Professor of Romance Languaj VR 
"y 1939, Colgate Sa Meli M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic University 
M America x 


nce Roach, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Admini- 


* ia Commonwealth University 


Robbins, Professor of Microbiology : 
^ i "y M seorge Wa University 
Phi , 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington 


BA Ins, Associate Professor of Journalism : 
Donal, - ashington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 

| v Robinson, Adjunct Professor of Political Science eis 
Lili LENIN M.A. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


Ba, wipovitch Robinson, Associate Professor of Art 
Elie 962, M.A, 1965, 


George Washington University 
Ogers, A 


“A. 1955 
Daniel pè 


TM 


Ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
niversity of Colorado 


Bs, į avid Roman, Professor of Management Science 

CI 1 B.A, 1949, M.A. 1953 Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California : 

i" Fo d. ) f Rioloeical Sciences 

BS, gs eSt Roper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Riole fer ipti 

Colin ee Transylvania University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami fd 
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*loit College: M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1968, University of Iowa 
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Carolyn Rusch Rose, Lecturer in Art and Anthropology 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College 
Joseph Rosewater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
*Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Univer: 
Walter Frederick Rowe, Assistant Professor of Forensic Science: 
B.S. 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard University 
William Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian 


B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


f 
tDavid Alton Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean 0 


" 


the Graduate School of Arts and 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University ol 
Illinois 


Constance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


of Connecticut 


ociences ; t 
Albanv; Ph.D. 1968 University 


Artist Diplor 1938, Curtis c; Art Dij ind Teacher's ( ertificate 1 
American Conservatory at I iin 
William Rutiser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistic 


B.S. (Machine Computer 1967, George Washir 


AW s an of 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 

B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic. University; M.A. 1972, California State University, 

M.F.A. 1974, George Washingt I rsit 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 

B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph:D. 1953, Harve 
James Minor Sachlis, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 


I rumboldl 


ird University 


Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish ivers 
Licenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, un 
of Maryland ces 


` E : . Gpejene 
George Max Saiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 9€ 
B.A. 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 19¢ Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1946, Eastern Conn ut State College; M.A. 1949, Trinity College 
1955, University of Mich 


Stephen Walter Salant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economic? 


( onnecticul 


B.A. 1967, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Steven Charles Salop, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eí onomic$ 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University jit 


J, 
` . 0 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and ! 
Science; Dean of the School of Public and International Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology 


B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennesse« Knoxville 


Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy | 


B.S. 1949, Springfield College: M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1 Boston University 
Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics unit 
B.S. 1963, Ohio State University: M.S. 1966. Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969 Rutger 
sity, New Brunswick 
nni. > y " i jl! 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry unive” 


^ : : n 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953 Princeto 
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lames Robert Schneider, Assistant Professor of English 
A. 1965, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, Indiana University 


ilton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S, 1938, City University of New York, City College 


Lois Green Schwoerer, Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 


orman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
Organ) 


Us.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 


mond Albert Seavey, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A, 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1976, Columbia University 


Tank William Segel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971 Ph.D. 1972, George Wash- 
ington University 


| latilyn Strauss Sehmal, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
n A. 1969, M.A 1974, George Washington University 
arbara Rae Seidman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
^ us.B. 1969, ( leveland Institute of Music ; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 
ichard Paul Seifert, Assistant Professor of Biology 
j ‘i. 1968, Grinnell College; Ph.D. 1974, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
ane Sellars, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
| "^ 1957, University of Tennessee Knoxville 


Nastasia Seremetis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
A} “A. 1973, M.F.A. 1975 George Washington University 
lice Ce 


BS. 19 


Elwood 


cilia Shadell, Lecturer in English 
67, Loyola University of Chicago; M.A. 1969 Georgetown University 


Lewis Shafer, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 

8, 1956, M.F. 1957 
Na College ó "td 
phen Sh 


Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1966, State University of New 
f Environmental Science and Forestry 


affer, Assistant Professor of Political Science n" 
University of Colorado; M A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University of Michigan 
Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 

1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Thomas 


- 1968, 
Robert 
BA 


Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Management, George 
si ington University . Program (Tidewater Area Center), Hampton, 
Irginiq 


“+ 193 


Versity: 1 Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington Uni- 


aw Ed.D. 1957 Johns Hopkins University 
tence ! 
Ba Ce Shaw, Research Professor of Statistics 


* 1835, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


lan] 43 : 
Ba, Newton Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Ch 1.1952, M.B A. 1960, University of Maryland 


ood 
: BA wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 


Jniversity, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D 1955, Duke University 
n c 

Ba, Shore, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

versity; M.A. 1950, Boston University 

o . 4 
Ba, e Shotel, Associate Prof 


967 essor of Special Education 
* Ed.M, 1970, r 
Rober 1. 1970, Ed.D 


1972, Temple University 


tion "*?rge Shouldice, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administra- 
BA 
1 


alte ' Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
r 


Bs, 1954 en Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
"Ms, 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
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Eugene Joseph Shuchart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Act ounting i 
B.S. 1950, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 1956, 9! 
of Virginia 

Robert Hermann Shumway, Professor of Statistic: 

B.A. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State 
Ph.D. 1965, George Washington University 

^" » I 

Sally Annette Sibley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1962, Winthrop College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State University 

Robin Christopher Sickles, Assistant Professor of Economic: 

B.S. 1972, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, University of North Car ina 


iversity of Science and Tec hnology: 


Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute 
Sino-Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 19€ Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965 
Michigan 


fo 


, of 
University 


Peter Silberman, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


5 souri 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1956, University of Mísso" 


essor of Anthropology 


rsity: M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 


Suzanne Lee Simons, ; 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State Univ 


Richard Sines, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1965, Miami University; M.S. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Ohio State University 
Daniel Sinick, Professor of Educatior 
B.A. 1936, City University of r ity 
York at Albany; Ph.D. 1955, New York University 
Eric Scott Sirulnik, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 1970, Georf 


B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M 
Washington University 


New 
University of } 


Myrna Carol Sislen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
B.A. 1970, American University 

Charles Smiley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 1 
B.A. 1965, University « Florida: J.D. 196 I versit Í 
Washington Universit 


Sciences 
M.F.S. 197% 


Arthur Hall Smith, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University 

Benjamin Williams Smith; Professor of Bioch 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni 
Washington Universi 


y 
George Wilson Smith, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, Univ y of Maryland 98774 
ep : à : I] , Forens! 
Joseph Thurston Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Fore! 


ences 
M.D. 1952, University of Alberta Í 
Steven Neal Smith, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studie? 
G( jence 
; University | 


Walton Edward Smith, Associate Professor of Manager 


B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University of Missouri; D.Sc. 1972, George Wast 


William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A, 1941, M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 

Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 


surgery 
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Olay Christen Snellingen, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
*M. 1957, Oslo University, Norway 


Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 


` 75. Univer: 
‘A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, Univer 
Sity of North Carolina at Greensboro 


Nancy Joan Shore Sobel, Assistant Professor of Special Education 


* 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 
Israel Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology _ Jniversity; Ph.D 
B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; 
1965, Hebrew University, Israel 


Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 


rts and Sciences 

‘ ances t k 
A, 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New Yor 
niversity 


Omas Songster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
-eisure Studies 


TN 1902, Doane College; M.A. 1963, Northeast Missouri State University; Ph.D. 1967, Uni- 
Versity of Utah 


aul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Bs 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 


qretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
A. 1947, ¢ : 


e inford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University 
of Te Austin 
e l . 
A ge Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
“08. Jur, 


1943, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
at Bloom L 
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n Murry Starrels, Assistant. Professor of Political Science and Inter 


Fr University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1969, California State University, San 
la ancisco Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Santa Barbara 
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E Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 10 
D "^ LL.B., 1958, St, John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
o à s e 
EM Eugene Starsinic. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
“nq Regional Science 
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University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1957, University of Chicago 


teinberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 


. 983, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1957, University of Connecticut 
Cap " 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
teiner, Associate Professor of German 
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» 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
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age Steiner, Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 
Chri EN Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
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na OPher Willie Sten, Assistant Professor of English 
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BA d Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology i 
Bet VL "i Tànklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
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har] ^ Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1956, George Washington University 
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«odd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
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*Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Margaret Ann Strom, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1967, American University; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland 
George Stuart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.S. 1956, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; Dr. rer. pol. 1957, University of Vienna 


Amin Mohammed Suria, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Karachi, Pakistan; Ph.D. 1971, Vanderbilt University 


Sterling Scott Sutton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E« onomics on 
B.A. 1952. M.A. 1956, University of Florida; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, George Washington 


versity 
Milica Hasalova Svehla, Lecturer in Human Kinet 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, George Washington University 


Paravastu Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
M.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


Richard Switalski, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.S. 1964, Kent State University 

Choy-Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 


Roland Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington University 


s and Leisure Studies 


Morton Frank Taragin, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Theodore Walter Taylor, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration uni 
B.A. 1935, University of Arizona; M.A. 1936, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1960, Harvar 
versity 
Thomas Clinton Teeples, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Albert Harris Teich, Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
B.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna 
Douglas Harold Teller, Associate Professor of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
: jo 
Stanley Tesko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland; M.S. in B.A. 1966, George Washington U niversity 
Alvin Thaler, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Jean-Francois Marie Thibault, Assistant Professor of French varisi pi» 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Pe 
1976, University of Maryland 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1981, University of Freiburg 


B " em ` 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil, 1971, George Washington University 


Irene Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, Georgetown University 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 


" j i à 
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LA 1901, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 

r 1 [227 

âncisco Thoum 
Conomista 1964, 
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mue] Thurm, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
“A, 1939, Dartmouth College; M.B.A. 1941, Columbia University 


harles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Re- 
Search Professor of Medicine 


of * 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952 University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University 
Wisconsin: M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


lary Elizabeth Tidball 


, Professor of Physiology 
“A. 1951, L.H. D 


Sin: q 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959 University of Wiscon- 
‘Sc.D. 1973, Wilson College: D.Sc. 1974 


- 
Th 
1 Avril l'ilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
od us.B, 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory- of Music 
Eoy Tillman, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Education 
in. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
"Mara Mills T 
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8. 1952 
R 


i, Assistant Professor of Economics 
University of the Andes, Colombia; Ph.D. 1973, University of Minnesota 


d Thornton, Professor of History 


Trinity College, District of Columbia 


imberlake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological 


A George w 
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fest Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954 University of Michigan 


ashington University; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 


B 88s Tiscione, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
“A. 1968, M 


£0 A. 1972, Ph.D 1974, Hofstra University 
p 8e Todaro, 


UL gs Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
ar : 1988, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
a in : Y 
Meret Cooper olson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Win ee Mus.M. 1936 University of Rochester 
| ha. George l'orpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


lewi A. 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New York University 
| is Rhode 


BS. 197, eS Townsend, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
' George Washington University 


aymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry 
Cay ' Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D 1939, University of Michigan 
| Lej "sustus Troe 
Sure 
Bg Ure Studies 


He Colu Northeast Missouri State University; M.A 1938, University of Missouri; Ed.D 
log ' volumb; 


ster, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 


ep l a University 
BA, Mis Tropea, Assistant Professor of Soi iology 
W hín te ayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, George 
Pilip T» M niversity i 
r ee 
: BA, we Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
lb 


ng. estern Michigan University; M.S. 1950 University of Chicago 
e " " r É z " 
Ba, 19; *50n Tsantis. Assistant Professor of Special Education 
lino. Mi h 1970, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1974, George Washington University 
IChae] T > P 
b Ba, 1982 ael Tubbs, Assistant Professor of French 
Wig ‘MLA 1969, University of Texas at Austin 


eor T J "c 
l A 190 Sy l'uerck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
lori A. 1984, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


às PT Darling T Z - 
Cu 3. 1e, jarling l'urner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


"li C9 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, University of Kansas 
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b, Ward ^ ] i 
MY la d l'uthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Os Sabh, Calester College; M,A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 
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Elinor Ulman, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science 


Stuart Umpleby, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 


George Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Management Science; Dean of 
Government and Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
Peter John Verhoven, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Kinet 


Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1963, Morehead State University; 
ington 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 


Barbara Ann Von Barghahn, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, New York University 


Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education sin 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University at Bloo 


and Technology 


the School. 


ics 


: i 
M.S. 1965, Re.D. 1969, Indiana University at P 


Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 
Harvard University 


Cynthia Walker, Instructor in English 


B.A. 1970, Denison University; M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1974, Purdue University 


Glenn Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D,,1968, Michigan State University 


Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization m. 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D 1955, 
of Pennsylvania 


Dewey Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion MA. 108 


B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
1965, Princeton University 


Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre 
University of California, Berkeley 

Regis Hills Walther, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science was 
B.A. 1941, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1903, George 
University 

Christine Wen Wang, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1954, Connecticut College 

George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Educa 


1949, Ph.D 4 


Dame; 


tion 


elle PH e 
William Arthur Ward, Professorial Lecturer in Management Scient 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Colorado rcu 
Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Pe 
Instruments) 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois » eS 
James Hutchinson Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statist! 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University dmi? 
Charles Woodrow Washington, Assistant Professor of Public A 
tion 


e Univ ersity 


B.A. 1968, M.P.A. 1971, Florida Atlantic University; Ph.D. 1976, Syracus 
Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


Maria Soukhanova Watson, Lecturer in Russian 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1972, George Washington University 
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]Vephen Jay Wayne, Associate Professor of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 
A, 


m 1961, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
‘war 


d Ronald Weismiller, Professor of English 


+ 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 
E niversity 
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lling, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
+ 1968, Ci 


In ty University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1970, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
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E Robert Wertlieb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
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hi ^. 1961, M.B.A, 1904, George Washington University 


R ' Lee Westrate, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A. 1944, Illinois College; M.A 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 


d Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
* 1950, Corne 
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- 1950, 


ll Unive rsity; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 


hite, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
University of Rochester; M.A 1963, American University 
S Otis White, Studio Lec turer in Applied Music (Oboe) 


5.B, 1950, University of Rochester 


Ad. Lanon White, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care 
ministration 


B » Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. in Fin. Mgt. 1966, George Washington University; 
Carla 1970, University of Iowa 
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*» -, 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1960, University of Northern Colorado; Ed.D. 
hha The eorge wes University 


88s, Associate Professor of Education 


“A, 
"m m Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1963, Columbia U niversity 

BA, 1 “Bein M Wilensky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Obert tc. M.A. 1965, Ph.D 1968, University of Michigan 


N Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
hn X? Sim * weorge Move x University 
on Wine, / 
Virginia M.A 1972 ‘ , Ph D 1975, University of Notre Dame 


Associate Pr rofessorial Lecturer in Urban and Re- 
" orth Corn The Cooper Union; M.C.P. 1967, Yale University; Ph.D. 1974, University of 
ina 
M 


, Associate Professor of Education 

M.A, 1054, "Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
Met ' Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve Uni- 
a - 


Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


958, 

M hen You Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Ry. toa5 m Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International . Affairs 

" an Tam College. M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown University 
King Z uto olff, C linical Instructor in Art Therapy 

wa tens Versity of Maryland; M.Phil. 1973, George Washington University 
h 1970, St olter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Iowa State University 
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Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry - 
B.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chic 


William Thomas Woodward, 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American Univer 


ssistant Professor of Painting 


Arthur Gilbert Wright, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1932, Carthage College; M.S. 1947, University of Illinois . 
John Franklin Wi rig ght, Ir., Assistant Professor of Drawing and Graphics 

B.A. 1954, Ar an Unive tvi M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 


William Ralph Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet 
Saxophone) 


- Ti erica 
Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of f Am 


Jean Marie Gladding Wut kov rin En 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966, George Washington Univer 
Mary Xiroyanni, Assistant Profes sics 
B.A. 1964, University of Athens; Ph.D. 1: of Wis 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria A 
. j "gré 
Kenneth Chi-Kun Yang, Assistant Research Professor of Health Ca 
ministration nistro 
* nis 
B.A. 1960, West Georgia College; B.A. ir |. 1963, Taiwan Institute of Public Admi col! 
*Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor teligion; Assistant Dean of 
bian College of Arts and Sci mr. 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 199» 
University 
John Edward Yellen, ssistant Research Professor of Ant hropology rs ity 
B.A. 1964, Hobart a lian 1 College M.A. 1966, Ph oF 1974, Harvard Unt 


Anthony em Yezer, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmout M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and 
Ph.D. 1974, Massact t 

Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics 1966. ci 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D 7 
University t Adr 

Malcolm Black Young, Assistant Professorial Lecture 
tration 
B.A. 1962, Wabash College; M.P.I.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 

Ronald David Young, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1964, Seton Hall University 

Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University | 

Betty Zeiger, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, American University 

Eileen Rachel Zeitz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology y 


ver 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1971, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1976, American Uni 


Isidore Zeitz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


political $% 


s Institute of Technology 


B.S. 1939, M.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College hology "] 
: i ry» 2 
Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of ! SY flic Uni " 
B.A. 1951, M.S.W. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Caf 
America 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina yrnalis™ 
ath dd — ) 
Thomas William Zito, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ik 
B.A. 1970, Georgetown University i „arativ® 
Bernard Charles Zook, Associate Professor of Pathology (CoM 


B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1977-78 
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lley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
A A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
"Ra Meinberg Zwick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
la m 1984, Lake Erie College; M.A. 1966, Columbia University 
- Zwick, Professor of Business Administration 
A. 1959, D.B.A 1964, Harvard University; M.B.A. 1961, George Washington University 


WASULTANTS IN RESEARCH—GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


AND SCIENCES 


la S.B 
Meg Adkins, Chief, Nutritional Sciences Branch, Division of Nutrition, 


9: Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences (Nutrient Bio- 
svailability) 
+ 1953, Virginia State College; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 


aes, p 
| istry, Na 
B.A i 


1961, University of Wisconsin 
otts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Biochem- 


tional Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines 
University Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947; University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1951, Stanford 


PF E 
| Lech Anderson, Head, Section on Molecular Hematology, National 
at and Lung Institute: Genetics ^ 


E 12988, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University 


: . . 7 1 
b Ahmed Ansari, Head, Cellular Immunology Division, Naval Medical 
Search Institute. 


m National Naval Medical. Center; Microbiology. (Im- 
gg Ology) 
Ms. m. D.J. Government. Science College, Pakistan; M.S. 1963, University. of Karachi; 
[iak ^: University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Arizona ; 
wg Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and Man- 1 
l er Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experi- 


Me 1 
is nl Psychology ] 
fip emay 28 Island University; M.A. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 1953, Northwestern 
ydr search Hydrologist; U.S. Geological Survey; Geology 
Oge k 
às, y o SC ology) 


Harvard pUniversity of Illinois; M.S. 1955 University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956, 
le niversity; Ph.D. 1969 


La University of Nevada 
Musou nS Barnard, Curator, Division of Crustacea, U.S. National 
ology m of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Crustacean Bi- 
Ba 
T^ 1949, Mg 
| tles Ma, 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of Southern California 


Division : Program Director, Statistics Branch; Mathematical Sciences 
38, 1947 » Nationa] Science Foundation; Statistics (Statistical Theory) 

of Louisiana; M.S, 1948, Ph.D. 1953, Notre Dame University 

ersit ssor of Pediatrics and of Microbiology, Georgetown 
i 1954. VA School of Medicine; Microbiology (Immunology) 

A "7 1958; State University of New York at Buffalo 

sychologist, Bradley Day Hospital, Rhode Island; 


amily and Child Diagnosis and Therapy) 
Rithe] orida University of New York Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Univer- 


Oan 

Secti Blanchette. Mackie. Director, Electron Microscopy Laboratory, 
on Or N le. P) 

Metabo .. Nutritio 


is n and Endocrinology, National Institute of Arthritis, 
Pho City and Digestive Diseases: Biology of Lipids 


VÀ niversity of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, New York University 
umbía University 
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Larry Bockstahler, Chief, Pathologic Studies Section, Division of Biolog 
Effects, Bureau of Radiological Health, Food and Drug Administrat 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare Public Health St 
ice; Genetics (Radiation Bio-effects) 

B.S. 1956, Michigan State University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 

Charles Boone, Head, Cell Biology: Section, 
Cancer Institute; Microbiology (Virology) 
M.D. 1951, University of California, San Francisco; Ph.D. 1963 Univer 
Angeles pi 

Wallace Bowman, Chief, Environment and Natural Resources Policy i 
sion and Senior Specialist in Environmental Policy, Congression@ 

$ s tP > l 
search Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization (Mam 
ture and Environment) 

B.A. 1949, M.S. 1953, Washington University; M.A 
Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratom 
Neurochemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases anc 

ness; Complex Lipids 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University 

David Brandes, Associate Chief of Pathology, Baltimore 
Biological Sciences (Cell Biology) 

M.D. 1948, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina Nei 

Milton Brightman, Head, Section on Neurocytology, Laboratory Of New! 
pathology and Neuroanatomical Sciences, National Institute 0 
logical Diseases; Anatomy (Neuroanatomy) 

B.S. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Toronto, Canada; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University , dud 
Charles Philip Butcher, Professor of English and Dean of the pie” 
School, Morgan State College; American Civilization (Afro-Am 

Literature and History) 
B.A. 1942, M.A. 1947, Howard University; Ph.D. 1956, Columbia University " gy: 

Bruce Collette, Assistant Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisherle* 
tematics Laboratory, Smithsonian Institute; Biology of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University Í po 

Clyde Dawe, Head, Comparative Oncology Section, Laboratòry 9 
ology, National Cancer Institute; Biological Sciences (Oncology, ug! 
B.A. 1942, Lafayette College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1956, Un 
Minnesota d” 

^ Drs fi : nó ^, 

George Curtis Eads, Assistant Director, Government Operation “ust 
search, Council on Wage and Price Stability; Economics In 


Organization) ity 
B.A. 1964, University of Colorado; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale errr y 


Gerald Arthur Eddy, Chief, Division of Virology, U:S. Army Me 


search Institute of Infectious Diseases, Fort Detrick; Virology pant 
B.S. 1953, D.V.M. 1955; Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1968, University of Notre eit 


John Farrar, Senior Staff Fellow, National Institute of Denta 


Microbiology (Immunology) 
B.A. 1966, M.S. 1968, Miami University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Notre Dame 


Mattie Rae Spivey Fox, Chief, Minerals Section, Nutrition@ ion; P 
Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 


1964, University of Wisconsin 


Viral Biology Branch, Natio? 


sity of Californit! 


1956, Yale University 


City Hospit 


chemistry (Mineral Nutrition) 1959 
B.S. 1943, Texas Women's University; M.S. 1945, lowa State University ; ph.D. 
Washington University d Met 
Ss E aH on T : 7 f 
Victor Frattali, Chief, Laboratory of Nutritional Biochemistry and "elf 


edica 


lism, Naval Medical Research Institute, National Naval M 


Structure and Function of Enzymes 
B.S. 1959, University of Scranton; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
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John Eric Fredland, Prof 
inance 
“A. 1964, H 


N : ; Public 
essor of Economics, U.S. Naval Academy; Pub 


n higan 
arvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Mic mi A É Mee 
> ‘sics Laboratory, ‘ 
tancois Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, Applied Physics I 


Opkins University; Theoretical Physics (Aerodynamics) 
, Dip.M.E, 1933, Dip.Ae.E 


rersity of Lille, 
1937, University of Ghent, Belgium; Ph.D. 1946, University o 
France i 
f Verte | Zoology Nationa 
Robert Gibbs, Jr., Chairman, Department of v daret SOON a ipe 
f Nal ; } ; nstitution; Verte / y 
t useum of Natural History, Smithsonian 


A, 1951, Ph D. 1955 Cornell University 


x d int o Metal- 
Joseph Goldstein Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, De cmm Sette 
‘ , Assis W a a sn a ste et 
Urgy and Material Science, Lehigh Unive ek ute 
B.S. 1960 M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of bap imeem Sa h Laboratory 
| MA 962, D.* i on ^ Lab V, 
j Robert Goldstein, Chief. Pulmonary Immunology Researc 


icrobi l ology 
eterans Administration Hospital; Microbiology UAR). George 
B.A, 1962, Brandeis University, M.D. 1966, Jefferson Medical College; 
| Washi 
] 


ngton University 


, y»: irec Training, 
ames Granger, Chief of Child Guidance Service and Director of 


alter Reed General Hospital; Art Therapy , chester 
| BA. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1961, a aE National Red 
^ y we J > n Na 4 
Tibor Jack Greenwalt, National Medical Director, America 
j p 1088; Cellular Physiology 
“A, 1934 D. 1937 New York University 
| M. 937, } : = oratory of 
ordon Guroff, Head, Section on Intermediary Cd Hes Human 
lomedica] Sciences, National Institute of Child Hea ! 
] 


| acelopment: Amino Acid Metabolism Oatverdig i PED! hand! uie 
y 954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn sity 


ISconsin 
| hn Hardt, Se 


i SS; Soviet Economics 
vice, Economic Division, Library of Congress: Soviet 
| ( Omparative Economic Systems) midi as; odia RR Md 
1945 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, F - > A 
aviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Ins - 


B ternational Relations (American Foreign Policy) 
^. 194 ʻA. 1948, Ph.D. 1949 Harvard University 


j ; j hy 
Hazel, Research Geologist, Paleontology and Stratigraphy 


, TI | Research 
nior Specialist in Soviet Economics, Congressional Re 


Each 'eological Survey; Paleontology E 
^4 : < - exological Sur Missouri: Ph.D 1963 Louisiana State University anc 
| ^ 8ricultura] and Mechanical College Beetidnit ebd! 
nal erberman, Head, Cellular and Tumor Immunology ` eonun 
| pory OF Cel] Biology, National Cancer Institute; Tumor Im y 
“A. 1960, ogy, : Era bak 
2 co aima uie 'a; American Civilization 
(Hi Orton, State Historical Society of Ilowa; . > 
ba tory o Iowa) 
ig M.A, 1960, University of Northern Iowa 
ichar 


1 ; ] J ;eanog- 
übhi i "EM Super visory Mar ine Biologist, Smithsonian Oce g 
I J 


"TT i ic iences 
(M Orting Center. Smithsonian Institution; Biological Scien 
‘lacology) 


i i 7 Jniversity of 
FI * Bernard College; M.S. 1967, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1971, Unive y 
Th Orida 
N ; T ormal 
Payoh dunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence; Abn 
C 
Ba ‘nology 


^ MA, 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
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Lent Clifton Johnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forté 


Institute of Pathology; Histology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, Smithsonian Institution 


Invertebrate Zoology 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 


Shung-chang Jong, Head, Mycology Department, American Type Cultur 


Collection; Microbiology (Mic robiology) T- 
B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1966, Western Illinois University; Ph.D. 


Washington State University 


Robert Konrad Kahn, Psychotherapist (Private Practice); Psyc shotherapy y 
B.A. 1946, University of Pe nnsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington U niversity; h.D 


Pennsylvania State University att 
Meir Kende, Head, Immunology Division, Cancer Chemotherapy DeP 
ment, Microbiological Associates, Inc.; Immunology 
M.S. 1960, Hebrew University, Israel; Ph.D. 1967, € seorge Washington University 
David Kohne, Staff Member, Department of Terrestrial Magnete 
physics Section, Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.G. ; Mol ec 
Biology 
B.A. 1960, Wabash College; Ph.D. 1965, Purdue University ica 
A ag ; $i 
Janos Ladik; Visiting Scientist, Biophysics, Laboratory of Biophys, 
Chemistry, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Dige 
Diseases; Physics pg 
Chem. Engr. 1952, Technical University of Budapest; Doct. of Chem, Sciences 1971, HU 
Academy of Sciences 


9 fs. XEM. 
Joseph Lambert, Regional Research Psychologist, U.S. C ivil Seryice 9 
mission, Philadelphia Region; Psychology (Psychology of Learning 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Temple University Geor 
Lawrence Stephen Lessin, "ap tS of Medicine and Pathology»: Hon " 
Washington University School of Medicine and He alth Sciences; 


tology 
M.D. 1962, University of Chicago i 
niversity icagc patio 


Robert Levy, Director, Division of Heart and Vascular. Diseases, 


Heart and Lung Institute; Biochemistry (Lipoproteins) 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yale University 


fk 
" N epo 
Elsie Lewis, Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the De? 


ment of History, Howard University; Afro-American History m rd 
B.A. 1932, Fisk University; M.A. 1933, University of Southern California; ph.D. 1 

sity of Chicago 

` 3 uct 

Darrell Liu, Acting Section Chief, Biochemistry of Microbial Str e 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; 

and Protein Structure 

B.S. 1955, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 
Walter McKay Lovenberg, Section Chief, Biochemical 

Experimental Therapeutics Branch, National Heart and Lung 


olo! 
Pharmac? m 


Structure and Function of Proteins nego Wash 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1958, Rutgers University, New Brunswick Ph.D. 1962, Georg 
University 

William Madow, Statistics (Sample Survey Design) 
B.A. 1932, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, Columbia University atio™ 


Rose Mage, Career Investigator, Laboratory of Immunology; 


Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Immunogene tics 
B.S. 1956, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
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George Reilly Martin, Chief, Connective: Tissue Section, Laboratory of 
lochemistry, National Institute of Dental Research; Connective Tissue 
B.A, 1955, ( olgate Un versity; Ph.D. 1959 University of Rochester 

Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 


D. 1924, University of Zurich, Switzerland 


arry McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics: and Gynecology; 
Cytopathology 


; "a. A 
f E " i tv o Minois at the 
. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954 University of Illinois à 
Medica] Center 


Barbara F. Meeker, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Mary- 

and; Sociology (Mathematical Soci: logy) 

B.A, 1961, University of Kansas; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Stanford University 
, J , i > O 

alter Mertz, Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute « 

esearch; Intermediary Metabolism 

D. 1951, University of Mainz Germany 


John Minna. Head, 
lochemica] ( 
enetics 
“A. 1903, M.A. 1 


Section on Somatic Cell Genetics, Laboratory. of 
'enetics, National Heart and Lung Institute; Somatic Cell 


967, Stanford University 

Mttimer. Mishkin, Resear h Psychologist, Section on. Neuropsychology, 
i . ry , ut De 

p Ationa] Institute of Mental Health; Experimental Psychology 


A "^. 1946, Dartmouth ( ollege; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill University 
rturo Morales-( 


Uerto Rico: | 
- 1935 


mc I arcifu ) 
arrion, Director. of. Historical Resear« h, University of 
atin American Studies 


T 4 An 1 >}; ) 1950 
' University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1936 University of Texas at Austin; Ph.I 
a University 


illiam vuy Nash, 


8 Biological Sciences (Genetics) 
+ 1963, M.A 1965, University of Michigan 
an (yp... ; BT 
vat Reilly, Professor of Neurology; Neurochemistry 
Joh 77/1949, M.D, 1952, National University of Ireland 
p Parker II, Project Director and Virologist, Mi« robiological Associates, 
an Virology 
i "^ 1957, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965 University of Maryland 
re Brickley Parsons, Assistant Research Professor of Orthopedic 


3 j ; dicine xalth 

cdery, George Washington University School of Medicine and Healt 
i Kask l 5! 

Ba Ces; Biochemistry (Collagen) 

n : ,' Newton College; Ph.D. 1973, Boston University 

hn Peacock, Supervisory Research Chemist, National Cancer Insti- 

Bs, s, Biological Sciences (Cell Biology) 
Ro 43, Mss, 1947, Ph.D. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
t 1 Tale TN , ic - 
Lee Peters, Virologist, Microbiological Associates, Inc.; Micro 
Bs MY (Virology) 


John ig < 1963, Ph.D 1967, University of Maryland 


T Pisano, Head, Section of Physiological Chemistry, Experimental 
herg ^N ! i 
Ch Peutics Branc 


h, National Heart and Lung Institute; Physiological 
Bg Mistry 
ria Pennsylvania State University; M.S, 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Rutgers University, New 
tist | . 
Cop ener Polge, Principal Scientific Officer, Agricultural Research 
Che vx of Great Britain, Unit of Reproductive Physiology and Bio- 
ag Mistry A 
S.a 


Me,’ "ambridge University; Embryonic Development 
5, Univ 3 


ersity of Reading, England; Ph.D. 1955, University of London 


EF 
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Michael Potter, Head, Immunochemistry Section, Laboratory of Cell Bi 


ology, National Cancer Institute; Immunology 

B.A. 1945, Princeton University; M.D. 1949, University of Virginia 4 
Robert Miles Pratt, Jr., Research Chemist, Craniofacial Anomalies Sectio 

Laboratory of Developmental Biology and Anomalies, National Instit! 

of Dental Research; Pharmacology (Biot hemical Teratogenesis) 


B.A. 1965, M.A. 1966, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1970, Boston University A 
Paul Price, Assistant Scientific Director, Torrey Pines Research Centen, Co: 
Microbiology (Virology) A 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Materials Branch 


Herbert Rabin, Head, Radiation Effects Section, Optical ‘4 Stale 
Optical Physics Division, U.S. Naval Resear h Laboratory; Solid 
Physics sill 

5 jve 

B.S. 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951 University of Illinois; Ph.D 1959, Univ 
of Maryland " 
prote! 


Marco Rabinovitz, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; 
Metabolism 
B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Berkeley 
David Platt Rall, Associate Scientific Director for Experime! 
peutics, National Cancer Institute; Cancer Chemotherapy isi 
B.A. 1946, North Central College; M.S. 1948, M.D., Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University re 
A , 2ge0 
Allen Raskin, Research Psychologist, Psychopharmacology Res 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Psychopharmacology 
B.A. 1949, Syracuse University; M.S., Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois T part: 
Alvin Richman, Public Opinion Analyst, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
pp 


ment of State; International Affairs 

B.S. 1957, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.I.A. 1959 

1968, University of Pennsylvania ir 
l Appl 


Carl Romney, Deputy Technical Director, U.S. Air Force Technica 
cations Center; Geophysics 
B.S. 1945, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1956, University 
- ^»... L nive 
Jack Rosenbluth, Associate Professor of Physiology, New York Um 
Invertebrate Zoology 


ital Ther 


h 


Columbia University: 


rkeley 
rsilf' 


of California, Be 


B.A, 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, New York University Imm 
Philip Russell, Director, Division of Communicable Disease and Arni 
; 2 
ology, and Chief, Department of Virus Diseases, Walter Ree 
Institute of Research; Virology 
B.A. 1954, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester J cin 
viral C0 


Padman Sarma, Head, Ecology and Epizoology Section, 


genesis Branch, National Cancer Institute; Virology 

D.V.M. 1953, Madras Veterinary College, India; M.S. 1957, Ph.D 1959, 
sota jer" 
ian Institution 


University o 


~ 
—M — 
————M 
ee a e Ee 


Leonard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, Smithson 


brate Zoology (Ichthyology) » ides 
; Ph. 994, 


B.A. 1924, Albion College: M.S. 1926, University of Michigan 

Washington p mi) 

s a 
David Bytovetzski Scott, Chief, Laboratory of Histology and d 

National Institute of Dental Research; Cytology gaivet” 


4, 
B.A. 1939, Brown University; D.D.S. 1943, University of Maryland; M.S 194 


Rochester f n 
tute 


Jarvis Edwin Seegmiller, Clinical Investigator, National Inst 


ritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; Intermediary M 
B.A. 1942, University of Utah; M.D. 1948, University of Chicago 


fetabo x 
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Robert Sumner Sig 


afoos, Botanist, U.S. Geological Survey; Plant Ecology 
Bs. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
yman Br 


adford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany, Smith- 
Sonian Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A, 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D 1930, Harvard University " 
n Sokoloff, Chief, Section on Rheumatic Diseases, Laboratory of er 
Derimenta] Pathology, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, anc 
p estive Diseases; Collagen and Biosynthesis 
*^. 1938, M.D. 1944, New York University 


Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, Department of Experimental Pathology, Walter 


Leo 


eed Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 
D M.D, 1936, University of Berlin 
Onal 


Fleming Squires, Director, Marine Sciences Research Center, State 
niversity of New York at Stony Brook: Biology of Coelenterates 
| Ya 1950, Ph D. 1955, Cornell University “M.A, 1952 University of Kansas 
Obert Stern, Medical Officer, National Cancer Institute; Cell Biochemistry 
: Sar "^. 1987, Harvard University; M.D. 1962 University of Washington 
ah Stewart, Medical Director, 


ng cer Institute; Viral Ley 


Human Virus Leukemia Section, National 
kemia 


Uni Ea New Mexico State University; M.S 1930, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1939. 
Tho Versity of Chicago; M.D 1949, Georgetown University 

Par Dale Stewart, Emeritus Physical Anthropologist, Department of 

nthropology, Smithsonian Institution Physical Anthropology 

ith 1927, George Washington University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 

P Larry Storrs Political Science (Latin American Government and 

politics) 
din m. Brigham Young University; Ph.D 1972, Cornell University 

EM “name Takemoto, U.S. Publi. Health Service Officer, National 


rgy and Infectious Diseases; Virology 1 
S. 1950, Ph.D 1953, George Washington University | j 
Research Asso iate, Institute for Behavioral Research: j 
A. 1902, pr tal Psychology 
. * 1965, University of Marvland 
fic Director, Biotech Research Laboratories; Virology 
6, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1960 
anne 


; Inc; Biophysics 


ot M.A. 19; 
Anastasio, Joh 5 


Orporns; 
PA Tation 


Dro. berger. formerly 
a4 085, 


+ 193 ‘S. Food and Drug Administration: Endocrine Physiology 
Stiloi ^ M.A. 19 3 


Shn 3 41, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1948 Georgetown University 
log; 3dlamudi, Chief, Cancer Chemotherapy Research; Microbio- 
Ms, 1959 ssociates, Inc.; Cancer Chemotherapy (Immunology) 
lohn nS. 1962, University of Wisconsin 


Instit uren, Acting Chief, Branch of Surgical Neurology, National 
the q: A ®urological Diseases and Blindness: Functional Anatomy of 
B.A, Thalmus , 

i. 108) Dartmouth College; M.D. 1947, Columbia University; M.S. 1950, McGill University 
ę ' George Washin , J 

Ingip cola, D Anthropological Archives, Smithsonian 


Von § : Marquette University; Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University 
Neurologoa mann, Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute of 


U ISeases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology 
niversity of Vienna 
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Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Director, Office of American Studies, Smith 


sonian Institution; American Civilization 
B.A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 


Marion Webster, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Experimenta 
peutics, National Heart and Lung Institute; Met abolis sm 
B.S. 1942, Florida State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Georgetown University f 


Herbert Weissbach, Associate Director and Head of the Department 0 
Biochemistry, Roche Institute of Molecular Biology; Vitamins b 
} o Wa 


B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1955 Ph.D. 1957, George 


] Ther 


ington University 
Stanley Howard Weitzman, Curator of Fishes, 
Biological Sciences (Ichthyology) 


Smithsonian Institutio! 


1960, Stan! rd University 


B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D ke 
Myron Lee Wolbarsht, Professor of Ophthalmology and Physiology, Du 

University; Visual Research 

B.A. 1950, St. John's College, Maryland; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 2 
Lorenz Eugene Zimmerm: Clinical Professor of Ophthalmi patholo 

and of Ophthalmology; ‘Oph thalmic Pathology 


B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington ^ niversity 
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11 Historiam 


Cary Carson, Coordinator of Research and Architectural d 
Mary's City Commission (Maryland); American Civilization (Vernaé 


Architecture) d W 
B.A. 1963, Carleton College: M.A. 1965, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1975, Harv® 
versity 


Ath 
Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery of / 
History) 


Grose Evans, Curator, 
American Civilization 
B.F.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns oh ; U n 

Alan Fern, Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, bibis of Cong 
American Civilization (American and European Gia ma} 

B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago 


Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Fang? ons, G on gt j 


niversity 


ess 


Research Service, Library of Congress American ivili ization-Í 
History) 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, New Yori 
Frederick Richmond Gof 
Department, rade of 
Printing and the Book) 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University 
Alan Jabbour, Director, Folk Arts Division, National Endowment fe 
Arts; American Civilization (Folk Music) 
B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University 


nts 
John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Se tion, Division, i 
zation (Mass M 


Re fert 


Chief, Rare Book Division, 
(History ” 


American Civilization 


or t 


Photographs, Librarv of Congress; American Civ 
Movies and Television) 


B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa 
Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for vanced M 
national Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African History, y versi! . 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Corne " md 
Julian Wood Witherell, Head, African Section, Library of Congres% | 


can Civilization (African History) 


B.A. 1956, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin 


bbreviations, key to, 195-96 
| Càdemic work load: 
olumbian College, 69 
Division of University Students, 180 
raduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 95, 97 
Schoo] of Education, 104 
| Schoo] of Government and Business 
à Administration, 134, 143, 157 
School of Public and 
fairs, 163 
Cademic st 
: Ccounting, 


International 


atus of the University, 12 
196 
: degree requirements, 134 


M.B.A. field of concentration, 146, 
196 
P $ 
AD, requirements, 156 
actice internshi < 
! ship, 138 
“creditation, 12 
C levement tests, 
^id Examinations 
Vities, Student, 61 
Ministration: 
A 129, 159 
Ad ‘S., 129, 142, 159 
i mi stration, Officers of, 16 
tieg tation of long-term care facili- 
154 A.A. in H.C.A. concentration, 
Admin; 
i ati 
Nolog tation of science -aand tech- 
tion, 1. M-B A. field of concentra- 
Ninistratiy i 
Adm. Strative Justice, Center for, 187 


'SSion, 20-97 


zee also 
College or s 1 v5 
A Vance 8e or school concerned 


^. Placement tests, See Exami- 
8 


"d standing. 29-9 
‘ d ste 8, 22-24 
Adyj, n5 colle 


TA 9 
i 8e or school concerned 
Ing Cente 


rs, academic, 73 


in organization 


field of con- 


m Sciences, 233 

ic | ing field, 115-16 
ü Oratory, 190 
Tustees of the I 


Sa 
Biometp 


Dürq 


14 Iniversity, 


Advisory’ system, Columbian College, 
76 
Algebra, graduate courses, 372 
Alumni association, 56 
Alumni career service, 58 
American art, M.A. concentration, 217 
American civilization (American 
Studies Program), 200 
American literature, 293, 300 
American College Testing Program, 
See Examinations 
American religious history, Ph.D. field, 
448 
American Studies Program, 200 
Anatomic pathology, M.S. field, 392 
Anatomy, 205 
Analysis and Applied 
graduate courses, 373 
Anthropology, 208 
Apartments, Munson Hall, 60 
Applied economics, M.B.A. 
concentration, 148 
Applied mathematics, 366-67, 373 
Applied music, 386-87, 390 
Applied statistics, degree programs, 
484 
Art, 216 
As a teaching field, 115-16 
Art exhibits, 62 
Art Therapy, graduate study, 229 
Arts and sciences, see Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences or Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences 
Assistantships, 36 
Astronomy, 402 
Athletics, 63 
{See also Human Kinetics and Lei- 
sure Studies) 
Auditing, 32, 48 
Awards, 38-39, 40-44 


Mathematics, 


field of 


Botany, 233-34, 239 

Broadcasting, speech communication 
and, B.A. degree program, 475 

Business administration, 243 
B.B.A. degree requirements, 131 
M.B.A. degree requirements, 141 
D.B.A. and D.P.A. degree require- 

ments, 156 

Business-government relations, M.B A 

field of concentration, 148 


545 
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Calendar, 5 Composition, Mus.M. field, 387 

Career services, student and alumni, Computer science: r 
58 B.A.. B.S. degree requirements in 


Cartographic science, geodetic and, 
B.S. degree, 67-68 

Center for academic and administra- 
tive computing, 55 

Center for Administrative Justice, 187 

Center for Social Policy Studies, 190 

Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 218 

Certificate, Health Care Administra- 
tion, 155 

Certification for teachers, 126 

Certification of public . purchasing 
agents, 159 

Changes in program of studies, 47, 181 

Chemistry, 253 
Graduate placement examination, 

255 

As a teaching field, 115-16 

Chinese, 263 

Chinese language and literature, B.A 
degree program, 77, 166, 263 

Chorus and orchestra concert series, 
62 

Classical archeology and anthropol- 
ogy, B.A. degree program, 209, 217 

Classical archeology and classics, B.A 
degree program, 217, 259 

Classical archeology, classics, and his 
tory, M.A. field, 218, 259, 333 

Classical art and archeology, M.A. con 
centration, 217 

Classical humanities, B.A. degree pro 
gram, 259 

Classics, 259 

College. Entrance Examination Board 
tests and College-Level Examination 
Program, See Examinations 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 11 

Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 64-86 

Columbian College Program for new 
courses in General and Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies, 262 

Commencement, see Graduation 

Committees: 
Of the University, 18, 61 
See also college or school concerned 

Communications, teaching field, mid- 
dle school education, 114 


Applied Statistics, 484 
Graduate courses, 379 
See also M.A., M:S. in Appie 
Mathematics, 366-67; Managemen! 
Science courses, 360; M.B.A. wi 
field of concentration in informé 
tion systems technology, 150 
Conduct, 47 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 387 
Consortium of universities, 28, 53 
Consultants 
Field of studies, 88, 544 
In research, 88, 537 
Contemporary art, M.A. conce 
217 
Continuing education for women, 
education in health 


ntratio” 


56 


Continuing 
administration, 158 
Continuing student, 28 
Continuous registration, 30, 49, 91 
Cooperative programs, 99 
72, 136, 165 


Correspondence courses, / 


Council of Arts and Sciences, 66 
Counseling Center, 57 g4 


i 1 | 
Course numbers, explanation of, 
Courses of instruction, 194 
Courses offerings, time of, 196 


Credit, 48 
Balance sheet, 49 
By examination 23, 75, 136 
Earned through U.S. Arme 
Institute, 23 
Explanation of amount 
For professional courses, 
Columbian College, 75 
For service school courses 23 e als? 
From other institutions, 22; 98 
college or school concerne 
Post-admission transfer, 48 rege ^ | 
Repeating courses for, see CO 
school concerned : sit 
Transfer of, within the Univ" cor 


;cho 
48; see also college or SC | 


d For 


of, 196 


granted b 


cerned sat college” 


Credit/no credit option, 
school concerned 
Criminal justice, graduat 


e study: 


D 


MM 


Dance; 


BS. in H.K.L.S specialization, 116 

ean of Students, office of, 57 

®an’s Council: 

40 umbian College 
SClences, 65 

c, asion of University Students, 177 
Taduate Schoo] of Arts and 
Sciences. 87 


Schoo! of Education, 102 


oC v i 
hoo] of Government and Business 
Administration, 128 


Sc ; : 
00l of Public and International 


Of Arts and 


De A airs, 160 

Pan's , 

ans honor list, School of Govern- 
Ment 


134 and Business Administration, 


Dean's honor list. 
eang national Affairs, 163 
Dean's E Columbian College, 70 

* “st, School of Education, 109 


Cla r , 
bs Mun of major, Columbian Col- 
> Of Arts and Sciences, 73 


"Ier r 
red payment plans, 32 


School of Public and 


E 


Rar] ; 
Rar ad 


i 2 
Ve an, 20 


ea ot hood education, B.A. in Ed 
Earth a, Certification, 113-14 
; cience teaching field: 
Second = 00l education, 114 
Rast Asi ary school education, 115 
East a, M.A. field of study, 173 
263 an Languages and Literatures, 


“ast Asi l 
bacha an Studies (China and Japan), 


che]. 

Ec, "lOr's de ^n 7 37 
“COnom: Sree program, 78, 167 
Bong rics: 266 


Publi lcs 8Toup option, B.A. field in 


mission pl 


Econo, affairs, 168 
no ics Speciali 1 
pte, 140-43 lalization, B.B.A. de- 
E liCation D 
dy ' 5 partment of, 274 


Catig : 
ducati ^ Policy, Graduate Study, 292 
Degree n Chool of, 101-127 ` 
BA ; quirements: 

A ii int« 


Bs," Ed., 


Degree programs, colleges and schools, 
11 

Degrees, see school, college, or depart- 
ment 

Departmental honors, 51 

Departmental majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 84 

Design, M.F.A. field, 218 

Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 46 

Dismissal of students, 47, 52, 53 

Dissertation requirements, 50, 
157 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 50 

Division. of Experimental Programs, 
182 

Division of University Students, 177-82 

Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 83, 94 

Doctoral degrees, see school or depart- 
ment 

Dormitories, 59 

Drama, see Speech and Drama 

Dramatic art, degree programs, 474 

Dropping courses, 47; see also college 
or school concerned 


98, 124, 


Educational Leadership, Institute for, 
188 

Educational Opportunity Program, 58 

Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 
Higher Education, 190 

Elementary education program, 113-14 

Emeriti faculty, 497 

Employed students’ academic 
load, see Academic work load 

Employment, student, 39, 58 

Engineering, request School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science Bulletin 

English, 292 

American literature, 293, 300 

English literature, 293, 297 

Composition, 295 

Correct use of, 70, 136, 164 

For international students (English 
as a foreign language), 56, 294 

Placement examination, 23, 74, 294 

Requirement, 73 

Special honors, 293 

As a teaching field, 115-16 

Test of, as a foreign language, 26 


work 


548 


Entrance requirements, see college, 
school, or division concerned 
Environmental Studies, 302 
Equal opportunity, university policy 
on, 13 
Examinations: 
Advanced Placement. Tests, 22, 76 
American College Testing Program, 
69, 131 
College Entrance Examination 
Board: 
Achievement Tests, 23-24, 69, 107 
131, 179, 294 
Advanced Placement Tests (APT), 
22, 76 
College-Level Examination Pro 
gram (CLEP), 22, 76, 136, 165 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT), 
69, 107, 131, 179 
Columbian College special depart 
mental, 76 
Comprehensive, for D.B.A. and 
D.P.A. candidates, 157 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D. degree, 124 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 
122 
English as a foreign language, 26, 89 
Final, in defense of dissertation, 98, 
125, 158 
Foreign language, for graduate 
study, 96-98, 171 


F 

Faculty, alphabetical list, 497 

Fees, 28 
Food service, 60 
Residence halls, 60 

Fellowships, 37, 99, 130 

Field-of-study majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 83-84 

Field of studies consultants, 544 

Finance and investments, M.B.A. field 
of concentration, 149 

Finance specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
140 

Financial aid, 33 
Educational opportunity program, 58 
For foreign students, 39 
For graduate students, 36, 99, 130 
For undergraduate students, 33 
Law enforcement education pro- 

gram, 40 

Loans, 32,.39 
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Examinations (cont'd.) 


General, for Ph.D. candidates, 98 

Graduate management admissio® 
test, 142, 156 

Graduate placement in 


chemistry: 


ord Examination, e 
e also departme? 


Graduate Ret 
143, 156, 169; se 
concerned 

Maior, in Columbian College, 84 

Master's comprehensive, 96, 121, 145 
172 

Miller analogies test, 122, 142, 

National teacher, 110 

Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 122 

Oral, in defense of dissert 
135, 170 

Placement, 74-76 

Qualifying, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. 


candidates, 156 


ation, 104 


Tool requirement: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For master's candidacy, 95, 


171 
Waiver, 76 

Exceptional children, 
teachers of, 125 

Experimental Humanities, 304 
Columbian College regulation, 75 


Service-Learning courses, 455 Í 
Division 


education 


Experimental Programs, 


182 | 
Financial Aid (cont'd.) ns 


Prepaid and deferred payment pi 
32 
Student employment, 39 np* 
Financial encumbrance, 
ment of fees, 31-32 
Financial regulations, 28 


Fine arts, 216-19, 223-29 E di 
for Renaissane gut 


Folger Institute 
18th Century Studies, 
program, 100, 300, 343, 450 

Food service, 60 

Foreign language 
see college or 

Foreign .students: 
Admission, 25 
Financial aid, 39 

Forensic Sciences, 305 

French, 446 
As a teaching field, 115- 


coop 


requirement 
school concer 


16 


je 


Galleries and museums, 
Programs, 100, 218 


eneral management systems and or- 
Banizational cybernetics, M.B.A. field 


0 Concentration, 149 


eneral Studies, Associate in Arts and 


Bachelor's degrees in, 68 
Genera] Science teaching field, 115-16 
Genetics, 309 
*ochemistry, 
Geodetic and Cartographic 
Ce S. degree in, 67 
""Ography and Regional Science, 312 
3 à teaching field, 115-16 
Pecialization, M.A. in Ed 
313 
Geology, 317 


degree programs, 254, 


Science, 


degree 


cooperative 
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Government (cont'd.). 

Accounting practice internship, 138 

Degrees offered: 
B.B.A., 131, 134, 137 
D.B.A., D.P.A., 156 
M.A 142, 
M.B.A., 141, 146 
M.P.A., 142, 151 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan., 142, 153 


154 


Post-Master's Grad. Cert. in 
H.C.A., 155 
Off-campus degree programs, 129, 


142, 158-59 
Special programs, 158 
Government intern scholarship pro- 
gram, 158 
Grades, 45; see also college or school 
concerned 


Graduate Record Examination, 
see Examinations 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


8 leach; . : 
leaching fields in earth science: 
Iddle school education program, 
114 


S 86-101 
EM education program, Degrees offered, SEHE 
2-16 : » Jars 
Germanic le , Off-campus degree programs, 100 
322 anguages and literatures, Graduation: 29, 49, 91; see Calendar 
E FOEN : for dates 
OVernn ening field, 115-16 Grants, 36, 38 
tion ment and Business Administra- Graphics, M.F.A. field, 218 
» Schoo] of, 127-59 


Greek, 260 1 


H 
E 
Hea} up 
th à id | 
Health E accident insurance, 59 Holidays, see Calendar Wi 
Bs, in Hc Administration, 327 Home study courses, 72, 136, 165 | 
Ontinu; ^A. degree, 327 Honorary trustees of the University, 
Intern Ing education program, 158 15 
M.A. in onal Institute, 159 Honors, 50 
142. 154 : degree requirements, Honors program, history department, 
: 333 
“A. fie n M 
Post pasea of concentration, 149 Honors program, secondary school, 
i ents ani Grad. Cert. require- 181 
lap inp Honors, special, 50; see also depart- 
Ho formation sys i ; 
IS CA. conc; Systems, M.A. in ment or school concerned 
Het Service ation, 166 Hospital administration, M.A. in | 
Health Staff se. student, 59 H.C.A. concentration, 155 
p tew, 262 minar, 187 Housing, 59 
"Story. 332 Human kinetics and leisure studies, 
at Att, 216 344 
fp Bachelor's degree requirements, 


eligio : i 
in, A ns—Hinduism, M.A., field 112-13, 116 


Sa t ~ Humanities, Experimental, 30 
a tea P s, Exy ntal, 304 
Waiver ching field, 115-16 


examinati 4 
“Ourses, tin for first-group 


AER ee nea 


ees 
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I 


Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 46 

Incomplete, removal of, 
see college or school concerned 

Independent study plan, School of 
Government and Business Adminis- 
tration, 131 

Information processing specialization, 
B.B.A. degree, 140 

Information systems. technology, 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 150 

Institute for Education Leadership, 
188 

Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering, 191 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 176, 
353 

Insurance, health and accident, 59 

Interdisciplinary programs, Columbian 
College, 85 


J 


Japanese, 265 
Journalism, 356 


L 

Latin, 260 

Latin American studies, 174, 359 

Law enforcement education program, 
40 

Leave, military, 49 

Leave of absence, 91, 125 

Liberal arts, see Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences or Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences 

Libraries, 14 


Major fields in Columbian College, 
82-85 

Management science, 360 

Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 191 

Marketing, specialization for B.B.A. 
degree, 141 

Marketing, M.B.A. field of concentra- 
tion, 150 

Marvin, Cloyd Heck, Center, 61 

Master's comprehensive examinations, 
see Examinations 


B.A. degree program, 78, 167 

M.A. degree program, 173 

M.S. war college program, 177 

See School of Public and, 160-77 
International business: 

B.B.A. degree specialization, 140 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 150 
International Institute for Health Care 
Administration, 159 
International relations, 

in, 355 
International House, 58 
Internships, 37; see also school or de 


partment concerned 
Italian, 450 : 


International Affairs, 438 | 


doctoral study 


Placement examination, 446 


-— 


Judaic studies, 359 


E | 

Library of Congress, cooperative p^ 
gram in American civilization 
201, 204 

Library regulations, 51 

Life science teaching 
school education, 114 

Loans, 39 1 

Logic, graduate courses in mathem! 
ics, 380 

Lost and found office, 53 


field, midd? 


E 
Mathematics, 366 with | 
Joint graduate degree program 
area universities, 372 
Placement examination, e- | 
As a teaching field, 115-16 
Mathematical statistics, degree "i 
grams, 484-85 
Medical services, 60 gae 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
of, 83, 94 
Microbiology, 382 
Middle school education P 


44 
rogram ; 


Mid-East Regional Resource 
191 

Mid-semester warning, 71 
ilitary leave, 49 

Unson Hall apartments, 58 
^ education, M.A.T. program, 


N 
Eu. 


Nationa] L 


atic aw Center, 159, 176 

IN teacher examinations, 110 

in al Resources Policy Center, 192 
ety-hour program, bachelor’s de- 
Sree: Columbian College, 82 


a! 


Center, 
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Museum studies — graduate program, 
384 

Museum training, M.A. concentration, 
218 

Music, 386 
As a teaching field, 115-16 

Mycology, M.S. degree program, 392 


Ninety-hour program (cont'd.). 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 165 


Nondegree status, 25 


49, 


177 


1 " 
Ceanography, Bachelor of Science 


in, 6 
Off.” 


-C ; 
àmpus degree programs, 12; see 


io the ege Or school concerned, 
Bulletin *ollege of General Studies 
p 
oo Le *r Dix - 
patting, M.F.A. field, 218 
Pathology, aoe year program in, 68 
Green agement, degree re- 


MBA degree, specialization, 141 
Pha ~ field of concentration, 150 
acology, 395 
Phi os Phy, 397 

Phy and social policy, graduate 


Phew’ in, 39g 


8a teach; = : 
Pysiology ang field, 115-16 
lc s 

tion, 52 Telease of student informa- 


lic : 
Policy ee and special projects, 184 
prelogy dies in science and tech- 
Porch asa "Sram of, 185 
ol; 
Serv Science, 410 

earning Political Science, 
8 
c ag option, 

affairs, 168 

ese, 451 


nai 
Ssion transfer credit, 48 


B.A. field in 


Officers of administration of the Uni- 


versity, 16 
Orchestra and chorus concert series, 
62 


Organizations, student, 62 


Premedical curriculum, 77 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans, 
32 
Prizes, 40 
Probation, see college, school, or di- 
vision concerned 
Procurement and contracting, M.B.A. 
field of concentration, 151 
Professional courses, regulation con- 
cerning, Columbian College, 75 
Program board series, 63 
Programs, right to make changes in, 52 
Property responsibility, 53 
Proseminar in the major, Columbian 
College, 84 
Psychology, 424 
Public Administration, 434 
Doctoral study, 157 
Master's degrees, 142, 152 
Public Affairs: 
B.A. degree requirements, 79, 168 
M.A. degree requirements, 175 
Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 160-77 
B.A. degree programs, 162-69 
M.A. degree programs, 169-75 
Special programs, 176-77 
Public purchasing agents, certification 
of, 159 
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Q 


Quality-point index, 46 

Quantitative analysis for decision- 
making, M.B.A., field of concentra- 
tion, 151 


R 


Reading center, 54 
Readmission, 25 
Readmitted student, 28 
Refunds, 32-33 
Registration, 27 
Regulations, 44; see also Financial 
regulations, and college, school or 
division concerned 
Release of student information, Uni- 
versity policy on, 52 
Religion, 439 
Religion and medical care, M.A 
field, 440 
Religions, history of— Hinduism, 
M.A. field, 440 
Religious education, M.A. field, 440 
Religious life, 62 


S 


Sanskrit, 326 

Scandinavian, 326 

Scholarship requirements, 45; see also 
college, school, or division con- 
cerned 

Scholarships: 
For foreign students, 39 
Graduate, 38 
Undergraduate, 33-36 

Scholastic Aptitude Tests, see Ex- 
aminations 

Science and technology, policy studies 
in, 185 

Science, technology and public policy, 
master's degree program, 175 

Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 218 

Secondary education, professional 
courses, 115-16 

Secondary school honors program, 181 

Secondary school physical education, 
116 

Semester. hours of credit, explanation 
of, 196 

Senate, faculty, 19 

Serbo-Croatian, 458 


— 


Renaissance and baroque art, M.A. 
concentration, 217 
Research 
Consultants in, 88, 537 
Sponsored, 190 
Residence halls, 60 
Residence requirements, 50; 


college or school cont erned 
Literature’ 


see also 


Romance Languages and 
445 
Rules of the University, right to 
change, 52 
Russia, graduate study and research 
see Institute for Sino-Soviet studie 
Russian, 456 
As a teaching field, 115-16 w 
Russian studies, master's degree pre 
gram, 175 


wae 
5 
Service-learning program, 182, s 
Columbian College regulation: y 
Service school courses, credit for, 


te ee 


Sino-Soviet studies, 176, 353 


atures: 4 


Slavic Languages and Literé tive 


a 
Institution, cooper 


Smithsonian h 
»mi 0 ation 


program in American civiliz 

201, 204 g 
Social Policy Studies, Center for gle 
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8M X.WOTUE 
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JUNE 1978 


EUT ELF 


1 
OFE IE E Bie 
11 12 13 1 5 
18 19 20 21 22 23 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


JULY 1978 
8 MTW LP 


4 3-4 3:973 
9 10 11 12 13 14 
16 17 18 19 20 21 
23 24 25 26 27 28 
30 31 


August 26 
August 29 
August 30 
September 5 


November 23 


November 28 
December 16 

January 2 
January 10 


February 20 
March 24 


April 3 
April 21 


May 1 
May 19 
May 26 


* This Calendar is subject to change. 


Orientation, Friday 
Registration, Monday 


First day of classes, Tuesday 


Labor Day (holiday) for first- and second-yea 


Monday 


Thanksgiving vacation begins after classes 
second-year students, Wednesday 
Return from vacation, Monday 


Winter vacation begins after classes, Friday 


Classes resume, Monday 


Spring Registration, Tuesday 


Washington's Birthday (holiday) for first- 


year students, Monday 


Spring break begins after classes for first- : 


year students, Friday 


Return to classes, Monday 
Spring break begins for third-year students 


Friday 


Third-year students begin clerkship, Monday 


Last day of classes, Friday 


Commencement, Friday 


Although registration 


is conducted in both 


January, there is no precise date for the end of the fall semester; some courses 


winter recess while others begin before the January registration. 


Schedule of Classes for exact time of course offerings. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGA NIZATION 
The 


bj George Washington University had its be 
lan College in the District of Columbia. 
ü 4nged in 1873 to Columbian Universit 
&ton University. The debt of the 


n : , ; ^ 
"Ie it bears, is an intangible one, 


*orge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
i the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
E" that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
i of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
às th Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hopes theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
“Dw, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
" tds the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
hat Istrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Y provernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
ut ess never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Fu existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. . 
lisi! Conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
sterg "d urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
he Dist aymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
| rict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
Ongre ee Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
~> tOr a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
eguan Which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
rery € the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
j| , !Blous denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
mitar. person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
anta ce into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
Dus cS thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
Clivities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
m piat" the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
ls located à Avenue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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ginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
The name of the institution was 
y and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
University to George Washington, whose 
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» its à 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottoms 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices an 
international agencies. The area has many reminders of historic interest tO 
University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brow? 
was for 50 years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, = 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Ur 
versity he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College hr 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the sch 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Educatio^ 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and International ed 
the College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the D! 
sion of Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. by 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX 9 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


: i TS ARS - : : giting 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional n 

agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo versi 
ni 


University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boers 

Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Che 
Society. | 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approve | 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associa’ $ 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine te i| 

of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all st? 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. | 
1 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

id 
George Washington University does not discriminate against amy person ml 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any o “Bl 
cation programs or activities. Federal regulations implementing Title ! a? 
Education Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Ne 
1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discrim! o” 
the basis of sex or handicap extends to employment in and admission 
programs and activities. an 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws 


THE UNIVERSITY 7 
I lations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
! Activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirm- 
| ve Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director of the 
| ce for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
| CLo ~ 

| °YD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


l 2 Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the c 
] "ng services. conveniences, 


ampus community center, pro- 
| Stud 


and recreational and social opportunities for 
ents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests: Its wide range of facilities provides 
Na setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 

Td; the Departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student and 
Y organizations. 


) * * Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the University 
| ay plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the center. 
| ard works closely with the full-time staff in the development of pro- 
| "ures and policies which provide a framework for the center's operation, 


enr TION 
d 
e nation s i i 
of whee capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large number 
Muse ich are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 


hist ums, Concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 


U ives interest, Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 
Oreg Sity, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University-spon- 
lij, Programs such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- 
tea, 4 Religious faiths are well-represented in the Washington metropolitan 
the wo ington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of 
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Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
ET eyed e 


Crett E Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman i 
lime : Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman | 
Addeus Mitchell, M.A., Secretary | 

: Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


oe 


cob pe Bunker, B.S 


eer 


- Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
my, Mtelain, Jr. 


Henry c enson Clark, B.A, 
ique ‘Clausen, J.D, 
n Ochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
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Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Gowt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Llovd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex offi 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
*Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 

John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


cio 


Honorary Trustees 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

John K. McKee 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Smith 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., ScD. 
Lloyd B. Wilson 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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| ÜFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
| “arold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
ymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
Car] James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
arles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and Treas- 
ürer 
Onald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Ex- 
*Cutive Dean of the Medical Center 
uis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
l'Ojects 
"lam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
wiudent Affairs 
illiam David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
lariek Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Wl Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
ebhardtsbauer, M.A., Registrar 
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ti M port services of the library and audio-visual and animal facilities. 
i 


1 ! | and Health Sciences, and for the financial management of the Medi 
D 


"E 

1 J 

[d 

| OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 

j| | 

| ] E . re ] í . irs and Er 

E Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

{ | ecutive Dean of the Medical Center 
B 
di Office of Academic Affairs 

ie : Dt : : , st | 
1 The Office of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the curriculum ed 
kl dent affairs, including scholarship and financial aid; research and p^ 2d 
! a 


programs; allied health programs; educational cvaluation; admissions; 


Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic A ffairs 
Fred Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research 
Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Student 


| "Am 
Admissions 

| | and Direct?! 

i 

j 

| 


Affairs and 


Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education 
Education 


| 
1 
| 


Office of Administrative Affairs 


- n "m" " 5 : r Nu ion 9 b 
The Office of Administrative Affairs is responsible for the administratio edi 
University Hospital and Clinic, for support services to the School M Cent 


| Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative 


Thomas James Carroll, B.A., Director of Financial Services " 
Bruce Johnson Dietz, B.A., M.S., Director of Management Informatio ; 
| Cente 


| Donald Chester Novak, B.S., M.B.A., Administrator of the Medica 
| 


ctivities 


Office of Clinical Affairs at 
graduale | 


The Office of Clinical Affairs is responsible for the patient care 3 
University Hospital and Clinic and for the supervision of the 
continuing medical education programs and community affiliation P 
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Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs 
eila McCarthy, B.S.N., Director of Nursing 
Obert James Van Houten, B.S., M.D., Assistant Dean for Graduate and Con- 
linuing Medical Education 


, story 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of George Washington University 
has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century. In March, 
l8 5, the School opened with the intention of building “a medical school com- 
"hSurate with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the im- 
‘ovement of service throughout the country.” The School, the eleventh oldest 
= ical school in the country, has met this responsibility by providing its stu- 
“nts With a foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have built 
Medical Careers in practice, teaching, research, or administration. c 
1 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
ite Of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
Pitals in the nation was established in Washington. 
© distinguished history of the George Washington University School of 
li icine and Health Sciences closely parallels academic advances and medical 
ress of the nation. The School has contributed to both. 
si » George Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, con- 
is o Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine and Health 
ires the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the University Hon 
TN the H.B, Burns Memorial Building, which houses the res See 
orig (the University Clinic); the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Me- 
al Building; and affiliated hospitals. ; à 
ie, 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allied — 
Meqic the name of the School was officially changed from the School o 
"Ine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the following 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, scho0^ 
or division in which he or she is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue scholastic WOF 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material in or 
mation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer 


sity document, the student's registration may be cancelled. If such falsification 
is discovered after the student has established an academic record at the UP 


Uni- 


versity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Suc 


student will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for SU 


quent registration in the University. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and mal 1 
tain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community arè in 
pected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incom 


students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and takin 


nations. 


Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with th 
academic procedures and are held responsible for applying them. D 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered à 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellec 


fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 


versity channels. 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obt 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, 


Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to instit ^ ped 


policies governing access to and release of student education records main 
by educational institutions which are recipients of Federal funds. 
sity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti 
afford students access to education records directly related to t 
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l. 


5 


e. 


offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and 


The 


an 


and make U% 
g exam 


e propel 
eliberat? 
cademi? 
tual OF 


ained from 


ution! 


hem; 


records 


Univer” 
tutions ™ $ 


as 


receive the student’s written consent before releasing information t fof 


his or her education records to persons outside the University, 
directory information as indicated below. Personally identifiab 


exce 


" a 
le infor 


. ; itten € 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written 


only upon certification of the student's financial dependency. 
comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to Tre 
dent's record, notifying this student of the action. 


lease ? 


st" 
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The University will release the following directory information upon request: 
address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 
enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; and honors re- 
œived. A student who does not wish such directory information released must 

le written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 

niversity guidelines on the release of student information may be obtained 
Tom the Office of the Registrar. 


Right to Dismiss Students 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
e University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 
ent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable, 


Right to Change Rules 


The University 
0 Modify or c 
Into. force whe 


and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
hange requirements, rules and fees. Such regulations shall go 
never the proper authorities may determine. 


Night fo Make Changes in Programs 


The right is reserv 


fia: ed by the University to make changes in programs without 
tice Wheneve 


r circumstances warrant such changes. 


Student Conduct 

= Students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
"sity are Subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
*SPOnsibij; 


ties which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 
Polici e Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 
sity a ^ and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univer- 
à ut orities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of 
latio, e President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regu- 

S may include permanent expulsion from the University which may 
qure, P'rolIment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or re- 
dents ents applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of stu- 
may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements 
ents, Published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stu- 


"iversity Policy on Drugs i 
la University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
of the E proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members 

Finga mic community should know that administrative action, which 
Ot te dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, 
tect the “sion or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to pro- 

Interests of the University and the rights of others. 


The Libraries 


en : 
Medici have the privilege of using the University Library and the School of 


* and Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students 
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are welcome to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment 
for the current semester must be presented when books are borrowed for out- 
side use. 

All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the reg 
tions governing their use, which are available at each library. 


ula- 


Property Responsibility 


Jit us : « d 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost an 
Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Affairs 2 D 


e pro 
struc 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student lif 
grams, policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 1n 
tion program. These activities are implemented through the offices O* " 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educate 
Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, » 
dent and Alumni Career Services and Student Health Service. More det?! i. 
information on these and other activities is contained in the Student Han 


Student Health Service 
$ 

The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist sude 
registered on campus with their health needs. It is located at 935 220 
N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). m 

Physicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from 9 art 
to 4:45 p.m., Monday through Friday. In addition, physician assistant om 
available for emergency care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday 
5 to 6:45 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 8 
fees are the responsibility of the student. y receiv? 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University © olled 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently edic 
or who has severed connection with the University is ineligible for p 
benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student who so desires — 
physicians and nurses of his or her own choice, but the student will per 
sible for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services ren yries 
side of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, labors o 
referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 
student. 


«dent Heil 
Studer ers 


Health and Accident Insurance h an 
It 
p hea do ni 


The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed grou pr 
accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students ealth jnsv! 
have other coverage. Students are encouraged to carry adequate 


Ss 
= 
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ance coverage for themselves and, if married, for their spouses and children. 
Aterested students should contact the Student Health Service Office. 


Residence Halls 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
Tom the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at 
this Office and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. Reservations for 
Private housing must be made by students. 


Munson Hall Apartments 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
One-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
Ee eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply for an apartment 


Ould contact the Housing Office for a waiting list application. All leases are 
Months. 


Using for Undergraduate Allied Health Students 
wit, Mission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
„Teceive, with notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor- 
ation, an application for residence hall space and a declaration of intent to at- 
Panied University. The application for residence hall space must be accom- LM 
arg th Y à $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is erect to- WU 

e first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, 

Plember to May, and lease payment must be made by June 30 for the fall 
Sure Physician assistant and nurse practitioner applicants ate not en- 
Year Bed to apply for University housing in view of their extended academic 


:NCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


Or 
Qu Men and Wo 


Or, A rig : 
Pd all (limited to sophomores, juniors and seniors)—double room 1,126 
apart *y Hall (limited to juniors and seniors): 
a » for two persons 


for three PUSODS, ascvessevediovespactsanbss ascendi es S iQ RAE 1,200 or 1,150 


men: 


"m 


ene, 
e hal 
all Prices and allocation subject to change. 
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Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors and seniors) —single room .... 1,200 
Madison Hall 

double LOOM ..ccerossccccsssccecsscccescesonevecveners LO t Ne NT 1,126 

triple room 1,050 
Thurston Hall 

double room, triple room, large room for font saaste dii 1,12 


suite for SIX QE 


FOOD SERVICE* 


Resident allied health students in the freshman and sophomore years are re 
quired to participate in the food service plan. Freshmen must participate in the 
seven-day, 19 meals per week plan, at the rate of $830 for the academic year. 
Sophomores may elect either the 19-meal plan or an any 14 meals per week plan 
for $780 for the academic year. Each plan, plus an additional "any 10 meas 
per week plan at $652 for the academic year, is optional for allied health juniors 
and seniors, and for medical students. Food service payment does not cover 
University intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the 
dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and the second floor contract 
ing room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange 
ments with the George Washington University Housing Office regarding the 
B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Veterans Education 


The veterans counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 212! 
Eye St, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as vete 
widows, or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any probl 
which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes cer yal 
tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration SO 
monthly allowances will be paid. vel 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of : 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting applica 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instrU* o 
sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements fry 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans 
istration, and which includes other information of general interest. pe 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., Washington; 
20421. 


Facilities — 
Walter G. Ross Hall 
Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in May, 1973. This M. 
facility provides the teaching and laboratory facilities for students in the 


. è n " 
Food service prices subject to change. 
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of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block of Washington on 
© northwest edge of the University campus, and its gross area is approxi- 
Mately 550,000 Square feet, more than 10 acres. The building is equipped 


With modern audiovisual and other teaching equipment as well as basic science 
§oratories, 


Office of Education 


The Office of Education comprises a group of core facilities and services sup- 
Ttive of the educational, clinical and research missions of the Medical Center. 
rdinated through the Assistant Dean for Education, the four divisions of 
the Office of Education are the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Office of 
9mputer- Assisted Education, the Division for Evaluational Services and the 
aul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. 
The Office 
lrectop — 
‘Udiovisy 


of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank Allen, Ph.D., 
This office aims to enhance learning in the Medical Center with 
al technology. Consultation is provided in the use of nonprint media 


ata nw 


Juno unn oan 
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in educational, clinical and research programs. The office provides display 
of audiovisual materials and programs in classrooms, in the Audiovisual Study 


Center of the Himmelfarb Library and throughout the Medical Center. It has 
highly developed production capabilities which are available to students à? 
faculty. They include photographic, illustration, cinematographic and tele- 
vision studios, and a print shop which serve the Medical Center community: 
Virtually all learning spaces at the Medical Center are equipped for still an 
motion projection and television display. Those spaces subject to frequent 

are equipped with permanent systems for projection, sound amplification an 


recording designed to support staff and student presentations. D 
Computer-Assisted Education and Services, Charles Tidball, M.D., Ph. of 
Director —This office provides training in computer literacy and delivery i 
amine 


Other services include scoring of eX 


computer-based learning materials. 
of resear 


tions, maintenance of academic records, computing in support " 
projects, data acquisition, statistical analysis and text processing. The eil 
maintains hardware and software support for computer-based learning mate 5 


: - : . . : a 
developed by faculty and students of the Medical Center. It functions as 


interface for the delivery of material from other computer-assisted education. 
programs—notably Massachusetts General Hospital and Ohio State Univers! 
—through the Health Educational Network, Inc. Cooperative programs 
the National Institutes of Health and the National Library of Medicine 
vide access to additional computerized data bases. 

Division for Evaluational Services, Winfield Scott, Ph.D., Director— the 
primary task of this division is to work with faculty and students towar ip 
improvement of educational programs. It provides consultation to facul Y 
support of efforts to maximize opportunities for learning. It conducts evo 


: the 
tions of courses and other curriculum components and works toward 
ce. " 


Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, Nina W. Matheson, Directo f 
Located adjacent to Ross Hall, the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences ing 
provides 30,000 square feet to house a capacity of 80,000 volumes. int 


is available to approximately 400 users. Space available includes $7 qj 
lounges, group study rooms, audiovisual viewing rooms, à typing room iy 
individual study carrels. The Audiovisual Study Center is equippe "mo 
most recent and up-to-date resources and facilities, including videotape tap" 
tors, terminals for accessing computer-aided instructional programs, § ry 
recorders and rear-view slide projection units. The collection of more og 
60,000 volumes and 1,400 journal subscriptions is enhanced by extensive of 
print audiovisual media which are both commercially and locally P pe 
Together these provide the foundation for the delivery of a number of M 
information services. The Network for Continuing "Medical Education 
gram provides loans of videotapes to individuals who cannot attente e 
larly scheduled viewings. As a designated National Library of Medici yi 
line Center, the library offers computer-based bibliographic research dif 
such as Medline, Toxline and Cancerline. Staff may request monthly S pil 
dissemination of information searches from this data base. Search cap W 
on other data bases such as Science Citation Index, Psychologic: 

Biological Abstracts are being implemented. Materials not available 


collection will be borrowed to meet user needs. :astruct d 
Through both formal and informal means, the library staff - aic 


; , . s a 
clientele on the effective use of materials and services. An active P 
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in the National I ibrary of Me 


dicine's Regional Library Communications Net- 
Work, the library is involv 


ed in regional planning and policy making. 


The George Washington University Hospital 
This 550-be 


d hospital, including the Eugene Meyer Pavilion, and the Andrew 
üncan p 


à avilion is adjacent to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Ad the primary clinical teaching facility for the students l l 

Se staff. It is fully approved and accredited by the American Medical 
| pp ciation, the American Hospital Association, the American College of 
Rigg and the American College of Surgeons, through the Joint Com- 
a On for the Accreditation of Hospitals. Annual patient admissions number 
| Proximately 20,000. 

he Watson Wise Emergency P 
Patient visits annually 


and for a large 


avilion of the hospital logs approximately 


lhits and is one of the city's most active emergency 


' The Universit 
amw 
nosi 
Urger 
c 


y Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Complex 
9rk procedures such as renal dialysis, a computerized x-ray unit for di- 
ng brain diseases, cardiac catheterization, open-heart surgery, transplant 
Y, and total hip replacements are included in its activities. Facilities in- 
| tilleri surgical suite of 10 rooms, two of which are equipped with overhead 
the ele: Where observers may communicate with the surgical teams, observe 


ta *ctronic patient-monitoring system in action, and view the intricate surgi- 
tocedures below. 


Te Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


thysi building houses a computerized multitest facility that is available to 
Clans for patient evaluation. 


Medical Faculty Associates (The University Clinic) 
ty nic is housed in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial Building, where 
The En Care is consolidated and integrated within the teaching program. 
à $ ademic group practice of physicians in general medicine and more than 


Umbe, lists is based in the Burns Building. Visits of ambulatory patients 
aPproximately 90,000 annually. 


Am: 
"ata Hospitals 


Chii, 
Milage! Hospital National Medical Center.— Children's, one of the finest 
ig ~ ea th 


i Pecializ care centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient beds, including 
ka referral intensive care nursery and an adolescent unit. Its ambula- 

op ostie ang Treatment Center handles in excess of 120,000 visits a 

i is the major base for the School of Medicine and Health 

trie ,"Pártment of Child Health and Development, and for the assigned 

ip cl ; 

Spec erksh 


of chi Ship. A variety of elective opportunities are offered in various 
Coli; ild health, 


Uni, nbi Es / 3 
verit Hospital for Women.—This hospital, situated two blocks from the 
Ospital, is utilized by medical students for training in obstetrics and 


lenge? Udren’s 
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gynecology. Columbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for res 
dency training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington Univer 
sity Medical Center Program. ! 

Fairfax Hospital—mThis 530-bed voluntary community teaching hospital 
serves a burgeoning surburban area and provides all clinical services including 
psychiatry. Each year more than 20,600 patients are admitted, 4,900 babies e 
livered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 49,200 persons examined an 
treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating internsh! 
program, a School of Medical l'echnology, and clinical facilities for a School 9 
Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax BO 
pital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gynec 
in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. 

Holy Cross Hospital.—Holy Cross, a modern 338-bed hospital, is a 
clinical campus which provides students with first-hand exposure to the pra 
of medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in which 
full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services are provided for à gr ^ 
ing suburban population. Last year, more than 19,000 patients were hospi? 
ized, nearly 47,000 emergency visits were registered, and 3,263 babies were 
livered at Holy Cross. The hospital, which has consistently experienced one 
the highest occupancy rates in the Washington metropolitan area, is planning i, 
expansion to include an additional 112 beds, enlarged emergency room fae 
ties, and a new, self-contained center for in-and-out surgery. yal 

National Naval Medical Center.—The Naval Hospital at the National Na $ 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., is a 750-bed general hospital offering 
wide range of specialized services, clinical research, and educational progr i, 
Medical care is provided to active duty and retired military members an r^ 
dependents. It is a major referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular v . 
gery as well as for cancer therapy. The teaching staff directs a complete » 
ship and residency program in 21 specialties. ct of 

St. Elizabeths Hospital—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an $ 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides | os 7 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 6,000 patie aner 
whom 3,400 are resident. The facility includes a completely approve ah? 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions alti 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various spec j 
The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. ilities o 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the fac att 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training Opportunities for resea cn? 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute © 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. cal, 

Veterans Administration Hospital—In addition to the medical, surgio se 
chiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitat! cdi, 
ices, this 700-bed hospital has a large outpatient program; an extensive ". 
research program; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy pr 
dialysis; a metabolic program; and a specially designed Administrative 
Laboratory. 1 TA | 

Washington Hospital Center.—This 843-bed private, voluntary di car | 
serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: c 19 
teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more ; 
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hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hospital in terms of 
Inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares for more than 
49,000 patients a year, and the 50 clinics provide all major clinical service ex- 

Pt pediatrics for about 65,400 Outpatients and 31,700 inpatients yearly. In 
“ddition to an extensive approved internship and residency program, the Center 
Olferg organized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, medi- 
Ca Secretaries, and other health-related vocations, 


C * 
-Ommittees setae a 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND ETHICS 


IT QuistPont (Chairman), A. Baer, H.L. 


Feffer, N.C. Kramer, R.A. Levine, 
*NUattlebaum and M.L. Robbins 


MISSIONS AND ADVANCE STANDING 


"s LaRos 


V Year y 


à (Chairman), R.P. Altman, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), E. Brettholtz 
Ow; 


nedical student). J.W. Canter, M.P. Footer, F.C. Green, R.I. Keim- 
» CJ, Kubik (4th-year medical Student), R.J. Neviaser, R.A. Noble, W.H. 


b W M.E. Tidball, A. Tinker (3rd-year medical student), G.A. Walker and 


axman 


A 

"gp HEALTH PROGRAMS 
§, 

ad Rockoff (Chairman), M. Anderson (Medical Technology Program stu- 
8s 1 : Battle, P.S, Birnbaum, L.T. Bowles (ex officio) J.A. Frank, Jr., 
dent) K mersberg, D.B. Jenkins, P. Jones (Physician's Assistant Program stu- 
Millar R, Katterjohn, J. Kleh, S.C. Marinoff, P. Mazel, M. McCally, J.W. 

UE, Ruttimann, I.G. Tamagna and D.W. Watkins 


APPO; 
I 
t NTMENTs, PROMOTION AND TENURE 


wt Pa 
Rizol c (Chairman), F.P. A 


bramson, R.A. Kenney, A.M. Lewicki, H.V. 
‘=. Shorb, Jr. and H.M. Silver 

li) 

‘Laws 

R 


"A, k i 
Wg, petney (Chairman), B.S. Dunbar, R. Hugh, B. Nelson, A.E. Parrish and 
amoto (ex officio) 


M 


5 NICATION AND EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

+, Snel ; 

terion, (Chairman), Y. Al-Doory, F.D. Allan, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), K.R. 

5 lid, yW; Matheson, H.C. Miller, Jr. RH Parrott, M.L. Robbins, 

y) RJ V J.M. Schulman (student body), W.H. Scott, J. Silidker (student 
` "AnHouten, p. Waters, Jr. and W.S. Yamamoto 


v oA Roi raa 
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CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


` Bever, W.H. Cooper, J.A. Curtin, T.E. Cur 
Margileth, W. Marsh, A.M: 
J.J. Rheingold, W.H. Scott 
S.G. Werner 


K. Wipplinger (Chairman), C.1 
tin, M. Feitel, W.J. Fouty, V.M. lovine, A.M. 

Mondzac, S. Nussbaum, D.S. O'Leary (ex officio), 
J.R. Shapiro, M.H. Stolar, E.W. Sutherland III, R.J. VanHouten, 


and R.S. Wilkinson 


EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 


F.N. Miller (Chairman), E. Baehler (/st-year medical student), L.T. Bowles 
(ex officio), G.J. Cohen, B.B. Doyle, J.B. Erdmann, S.S. Haas, D. Frank (3rd 
year medical student), V.M. lovine, R.M. Kaufman, R.I. Keimowitz, $ 
Klubes, J. Lindsay, Jr., M. Neill (4th-year medical student), D.S. O'Leary 
B.H. Ong, T.E. Piemme, C.B. Robinowitz, S.J. Scott, Jr., W.H. Scott, B." 
Smith, K. Spencer (2nd-year medical student) and K.S. Weston 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


L.L. Lessin (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, F.D. Allan, G.B. Avery, 
baum, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), A. Breslow, R. Byers (3rd-yea 
dent), J.W. Canter, M.M. Cassidy, O.W. Donnelly, J.B. Erdmann, 
B.E. Filner, B. Fine (/st-year medical student), M.J. Halberstam, J. 
(4th-year medical student), H. Jason, R.I. Keimowitz, P.I. Kenmore, nde 
Pawlson, D. Reiss, W.H. Scott, H.S. Semerdjian, R.S. Snell, B. Snyder e 
year medical student), J.A. Straw, N.T. Tsangaris, G.V. Vahouny, B. Wax 
T.G. Webster, A.C. Wyman and W.S. Yamamoto 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER FACULTY SENATE 

a A Ke 
J.P. Adams (Chairman), V.M. Iovine, R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), R.A. 
ney, F.N. Miller and A.B. Weingold 


GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 


H.D. Weintraub (Chairman), B.J. Arling, M.F. Armaly, J.D. raimo” 
Chanel, D.W. Delaney, D. Ein, M.L. Elgart, F.S. Jannotta, R.I. K E j^ 
A.I. Kobrine, S.D. Macht, H.G. Mandel, H.C. Miller, Jr., G.F. Molina pb 
Neviaser, D.S. O'Leary (ex officio), T.E. Piemme, M. Parker, W.H. Sc07 wy 
Shorb, Jr., R.J. VanHouten, J.A. Willis (medical student body) and ^ 


man 


LONG RANGE PLANNING 
pow 
e 


M.L. Elgart (Chairman), J.M. Bailey, P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio), L. N 
(ex officio), R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), S.L. Leikin, S.D. Loube, W. 


D.S. O'Leary (ex officio), J.N. Sheagren and L.W. Thompson 


ALUMNI AND AL LIED ASSOCIATIONS 


MEDICAL SCIENCES GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
VH. c 


n ohn, Jr. (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, L.T 
( loche 


mistry student), M.M. Cassidy, A.C. 
orse, S.O. Schiff, M. Skelly (Pharmacolog 


"X. Treadwell, P. Vestal (Microbiology student) and B.C. Zook 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


pC Miller, Jr. (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio), L.L. Gallo, P. Hurley, 
‘S. Mandel, M.A. Newman and J.N. Sheagren 


RESEARCH 


DR. Smith (Chairman), E.N. Albe 


eaumont 


rt, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), P.J. Chopivsky 
Society student), D.O. Davis, G.S. Edwards, D. Ein, G.W. Heel- 
d, A.L. Ginsberg, MJ. Jackson, G.S. Kent, J.W. Larsen, Jr., F. Leonard, 


iD Reilly, A.E. Parrish, H.V. Pipberger, M. Reich, M.J. Stern, C.R. Tread- 
"ll and B.C. Zook 


SP 
ACE AND FACILITIES 

Q, F 

bovi Vahouny (Chairman), E.N, Albert, P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio) L.T. 

Yeap s (ex officio), M.D. Brenner (4th-year medical student), J.B. Cohen (3rd- 

RI Ke ‘cal student), W.O. Dobbins III, M. Frank, H.C. Harder, S.G. Kent, 


RR *Imowitz . p py, Kind, F. Leonard, R. Libby (2nd-year medical student), 
andazzo (Ist-year medical student) and S.D. Rockoff 


UDENT AFFAIRS 
Jy 
Lp tow (Chairman), H.H. Ammerman, P. Basch (3rd-year class president), 
Ry Ma (ex officio), M. Fuchs, L.L. Gallo, M. Gusack, R.I. Keimowitz, 
Miller “under (4th-year class president), M. McCally, J.E. McClenathan, F.N. 


Mps ~~ Vertel, W.H. Scott, J. Shapiro (/st-year class president), A.M.S. 
On, J. illiams (2nd-year class president) and J.M. Wise 


Al. 
uni ang Allied Associations ; 


E 
GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


a Oane. 
d te cives of this association are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 
Promote E for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 
i liio © general welfare of the University. 
"ity members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
left Jniversity in good standing, or any person who is or has 


~ Bowles (ex officio), C. Bisgaier 
Hollinshead, J.B. Levy, D.E. 
y student), H. Solomon (ex officio), 
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been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer 
sity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those 
eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to Or lite 
members of the George Washington University General Alumni Association, 
the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors tO the 
Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Alumni House, 714 Twenty-first Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20052. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Off 
formed of changes of address or occupation and to supply information Wit 
regard to their fellow alumni. 


ice 1n 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


incorporated 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, pit 
Washing 


in 1959. continues the organization previously known as the George 
ton University Medical Society. : 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be à non 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to prov! " 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George Washingt? 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering the art r” 
science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare % * 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
students, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees.” tes 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree gradu? y, 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members and, on 3 ith 
cation, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine and y^! 
Sciences, who hold doctoral degrees; doctors of medicine who have hà ai 
or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington Unive of 
Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the student | 
the M.D. degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Science oj 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of 
cine and Health Sciences. 


Officers for 1976-77 


President—John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960 
President Elect —Dee Parkinson, M.D. 1943 
First Vice President—Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 
Second Vice President—William Stuart Battle, M.D. 1967 
Secretary—Harry Beaver, M.D. 1963 
Treasurer—William Thompson, M.D. 1967 
Council: 

Harvey Ammerman, M.D. 1943 

James P. Burns, Jr., M.D. 1949 

Marvin Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 

Donald Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 

Thomas Goodridge, M.D. 1965 

Stanley Kirson, B.A., M.D. 1957 

Samuel Loube, B.A. 1941, M.D. 1943 
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Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1945 


John Lyles, M.D. 1970 
Gordon Smith, M.D. 1 
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THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREE PROGRAM 


ADMISSION 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scienci 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons who W! 
excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social and 
cational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the selec 
process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, OF 
tional or regional origin. 


e 
tion 


Entrance Requirements 


ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 
For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum is 
semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American or ans 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school cd 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are s 
able by the applicant's college or university toward a bachelor's degree 1n ur) 
or science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester ex 
It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate study. On Y 
ceptional students are accepted upon completion of the minimal require sk 
It is possible for exceptional students with three years of undergraduate this 
in Columbian College of George Washington University to be admitte dicil 
medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor © " 
degree. More detailed information on this program is given on page E 
The following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieveme jen 
fore the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All require itiarit 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance © fam 
with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. 
1. Biology: Eight semester hours, including two semester hours inclu 
tory. This may be either in general biology or zoology, but may not 
separately credited courses in botany. (w 
2. Chemistry: Eight semester hours of general inorganic chemist) tot 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester hours 0 
Six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory: 
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ican (COTRANS) of the 


3. Physics: Eight semester hours 


» including at least two semester hours of 

aboratory, 

th 4. English: Six semester hours in composition and literature. This may be 
e usual introductory college course or its equivalent. 


* number of required courses has bee 


al n kept to a minimum in order to 
“Ow colle 


| ge students the time to pursue their own interests in depth. The 

stud Ons Committee has no preference with regard to the major area of 

socie| of the applicant. Students with backgrounds in the arts, humanities, and 

Sciences are as admissible as applicants with science backgrounds. The 

, Mitte does expect that work in the student's chosen area of concentration 

Well às in the required scicnce courses should reflect scholarly interests and 
OW evidence of Significant achievement. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


t General Requirements.—Adv 
nsfer into the se 
€d for the 


anced standing application can be made for 
cond or third year programs. No applications will be ac- 
fourth year program. The applicant must be or have been regis- 
accredited school of medicine. He or she must be in good standing 
* to continue in the school where currently enrolled or eligible to 
nter the former medical school if his or her education has been interrupted. 
rog, nPPlicants, except those presently enrolled in Doctor of Medicine degree 
3 In U.S. or Canadian medical schools, are required to achieve a 

e ^m uo Or better on each relevant subsection of the National Board of 
mu, —-Xaàminers test. American students enrolled in foreign medical schools 
stem ry to take this test under the auspices of the Coordinated Transfer 
Association of American Medical Colleges. Ap- 

* Not enrolled in U.S. or foreign Doctor of Medicine degree programs 

M. ln the Office of Admissions for sponsorship for the National Board 


l, T Examiners test. This petition must be received no later than March 
mpi rements for Admission to the Second Year.—The applicant must have 
studente ..4 Course of study at least equivalent to that required of medical 
h anato p this University for advancement to the second year. Course work 
Pletea at D biochemistry, microbiology and physiology must have been com- 
taUs an accredited medical school. Applicants who are not matriculated 
R ine, or Canadian medical school must pass the National Board of Medical 
ie > Subtests in these areas. It is also advisable that the applicant have 
: 9r knowledge of normal psychological development, epidemiology 
Qui... 
mpi e Ptents for Admission to the Third Year.—The applicant must have 
att course of study at least equivalent to that required of medical 
ato his University for advancement to the third year. Course work in 
mistry, microbiology, physiology, pharmacology, pathology, 
Redit o unosi and clinical assessment must have been completed at an 
sts i t adica] school. The applicant must score above 380 on each of the 
ay cal Exam; on the Part I examination given by the National Board of 
copy CONtent ners, Applicants should have completed a course of study simi- 
Nd. ear to the interdisciplinary clinical sciences program required of 
medica] Students at this University (see page 30). This program 


Ce j 
M statis; 
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Phar 201 and Pchi 201, and 


consists of four courses, Idis 201, Path 201, 
and practical work f 


covers didactic work in varying clinical medicine areas 
clinical evaluation of patients. 


Application Procedure 


APPLICATION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 
Application Serv. 


e obtaine 
on, 


The School is a participant in the American Medical College 
ice (AMCAS). Applications for a place in the first-year class can b 
only from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, Washing! 
D.C. 20036. When completed, this application is returned to AMCAS for 
tribution to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS application deat 
line is November 15, 1977. : 
After receipt of our copy of the AMCAS application, the Office of Admis 
sions will send applicants a Supplemental Application. This requests informé 
tion not included on the AMCAS application. Submission of this supplement 
application (due no later than December 31, 1977), including the nonrefun 
able supplemental application fee ($25), will initiate Admissions Committe? 
processing of the application. On the basis of the available information $9 
applicants will be asked to have letters of evaluation (recommendation) = 
After careful review of these documents the committee will extend an invitati? 
for interview to the most promising candidates. When these steps are comple! d 
the application will be brought to the Admissions Committee for final deci, 
Applicants will be informed of final decisions immediately. Although it az 
not assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the der 
sions Office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary cre 
tials are missing. "m 
This institution also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Profs 
Interested applicants for the 1978-79 entering class are referred to the A 
"Information Booklet" included with the AMCAS application materials. , 
decision applicants should be aware that they must submit their application 


August. 1977, and that for consideration, the supplemental application and all 
eters of recommendation and transcripts must be received by the Office of 
„missions no later than September 1, 1977. Decisions on early decision can- 
Mates are made usually by October 1 and no later than October 15. 
Applicants are referred to the AMCAS “Information Booklet for the 1978-79 
Entering Class” and to the admissions brochure prepared specifically for appli- 
nts and available from the Office of Admissions for the most up-to-date infor- 


ation available at the time of application. Details included in those sources 
tsede information contained herein. 


*PPLICATION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 
opblications for admission with advanced standing should be obtained from the 
m E Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
“ye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
bm: “pplicants must complete an advanced standing application form and 
It with a $25 application fee no later than June 1, 1978. 
ete. dean of the school in which the applicant is enrolled must submit a 
t Of recommendation stating that the applicant is eligible to continue in 
School, the reasons for transfer and an overall evaluation of the student. 


Ni of recommendation are also required from a member of the school's 
deparp ence faculty and from either a member of a different basic science 
me 


of Whi nt or from someone who is personally aware of those characteristics 
Oman the applicant wishes the Admissions Committee to be aware. — 

lion sa. transcripts of the applicant's record must be sent from each institu- 
tende Since high school. Students enrolled in foreign medical schools 

With clude certified copies and a translation of their medical school records 
eir applications. 

Unive cants who are accepted must have final official transcripts sent to this 
ty prior to matriculation here. 

h ap post recent application information will be made available at the time 

Matign ICàht requests the application. That information will supersede infor- 


Atained herein. 
‘ection 
T 


o Procedures 


ijj ees the vast number of applications to this institution fairly and ex- 
dy ' 4 Screening evaluation system is utilized. This evaluation proce- 
i Sens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking into ac- 
nt in performance in later years), Medical College Admission 
he "| Consiq. , Pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. Some addi- 
è Nej raton IS given to applicants from the District of Columbia and 
icon Univers metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from George vou 
M. Older ity. Although there are no age limits, the very young and rela- 
wei applic cant must demonstrate considerable strength in other aspects 
5 "De 
Weed pa quedentials and interview reports are available, the application is re- 
* Admissions Committee. In this review, although grades and 
e an pe considered, major consideration is given to the essay por- 
Application, the letters of evaluation, and the interview reports, in 
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an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics that tb 


committee feels are important in choosing future physicians. 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two weeks 
to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program) of the School of Medicin 
and Health Sciences in writing of their intent to accept the places reserved fo 
them. A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after notification x 
acceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. The depos! 
becomes nonrefundable two weeks prior to registration but will be credite 
toward the first semester's tuition. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The faculty and administration of the School of Med 
Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare e 
professional life of continuous learning. Because students differ in 
ability, and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required course 
and students are encouraged to maximize achievement within their own e 
It is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education in grae" 
training programs before assuming complete responsibility for indepen 
clinical decision-making. im 

In the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences, -— 
ning with an orientation in cell biology taught by members of all basic pr 
departments. The remainder of the first semester includes anatomy, and " 
chemistry. In the second semester, the student concentrates on physiology 
microbiology in addition to an integrated course in neurobiology. path 

The second year integrates basic science and clinical information. Thi 
ology and pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates: nave 
academic program has been evolving since 1970 and several innovations tof. 
been introduced each year. The course is coordinated by a program duo y 
Integration is accomplished through the work of faculty subcommittees 
ing with the program director and the second year subcommittee On duris 
tional planning. Medical students are introduced to physical diagnos!s 
the first semester of the second year. : ao! 

The final two years form a two-year continuum of required clerkship’ fo 
elective sequences, designed to bring the student to optimal readin is 
graduate training. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, p y 
obstetrics-gynecology, psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each stu ep 
complete a 4-week acting internship in one of the following: medicine» "m; 
trics, or family medicine. In addition, each student must take a 2-wee® orth? 
ship in anesthesia and two 2-week clerkships from among the following: | 
paedics, urology, neurosurgery, or plastic surgery. its affi" 

A variety of elective experience is available at the University and ! 
ated hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere — ug 

During the entire educational experience, students are encouraged v oa 
responsibility for their self-assessment and continued learning. It 1S tion ^ 
the faculty to select and educate concerned human beings who will func 


icine and Heal! 
ach student fof 
backgroum 


ductively and effectively during a long career in medicine. 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS sl 

icine j' 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine 


have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School © 


DOCTOR OF 
Health Sciences as described on page 30, 
mic years of study as a matricul 


t|; Tequired courses must be comp 
|| &torily passed. 


including no less than four aca- 
ated student in medicine or the equivalent. 
leted and all prescribed examinations satis- 


HONORS 


| Candi ES 
andidates who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Medicine 
E" and have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per 
by fag more of the total number of Semester hours taken may be recommended 
? the 


{> Executive Committee of the Medical Center for graduation “With Dis- 
lon," 


| MBINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 


“mined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
fe be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
lay, Cte at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
| Arts any One year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of 
lo % clences ) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfac- 
t : ection of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student be- 
" che 'gible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
ould be understood, however, that admission to Columbian College does 
| Würantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Comp 
ined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 


te G{Partments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate with 
mbin, uate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading to the 
tomic egrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the fields of 
ogy Pathology, biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharma- 
St enad Physiology. 
le combi. In the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apply for 
he qui eed degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet 
D muge ments for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
: Gr * recommended by the chairman of the department and by the Dean 
the yy aduate s ool of Arts and Sciences and the Dean for Academic Affairs 
, The edica] enter, 


Y A Which ; of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 
»» Scienc ncludes a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). For a Master 
Tester “sree program Which does not include a thesis, the number of 
eram Wit 3 Of graduate course work is determined by the department. The 
inev wt the thesis is not an individual student option and is not 

A may: Very department. 
DRE "wd semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses com- 
the $ of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already applied to- 
*gree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements 
sis if i i lence degree. The remaining semester hours of work, includ- 
S required, must be in course work in the basic medical sciences 
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normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 
Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual program 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine a 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfilled fof 
both degrees are identical to those currently and separately established in 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

To enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first must apply fof 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences an 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established proc 
dures. Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply for affilit 
tion with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy 
gree is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral comm! 
and is available in more than 50 research fields. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 semès; 
ter hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program of the Schoo 
Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester hours require f 
complete the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twenty-£o" 
hours of this requirement must be earned in graduate courses during per 
when the student is not obligated to full-time enrollment in the M.D. degree id 
gram, i.e., during summer sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 semes 
hours of dissertation research toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may " 
gin concurrently with the final semester of graduate course work. The e 
mated time for completion of this dual program is six years. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy Requirements 


The detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor % 
Philosophy are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the 
versity, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


The following fees have been established for the academic year 1977-18. 


sM 
Application fee ............. eren nnn nnt nnnnn tonne tnt enne nnn nnn enema Sol 
Tuition fee, for the academic year for 1st-year medical students..... 2,500 
Tuition fee, for the academic year for 2nd-year medical students... ow 
Tuition fee, for the academic year for 3rd- and 4th-year medical students. ^" 
University Center fee, charged all students (except those granted "leave E 
of absence" status) each semester ..........:... rnnt nnnm T 
Late registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period «++ | 
Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 430 


“Payment of Fees," below) ............... eene nnne nnne i 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 45" 
for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) „enn 
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Continuous Registration fee, charged each student granted "leave of ab- 


sence” status for each semester in the School of Medicine and Health 
Ciences 


“Vecchi Sen Dame Gti ee mre a E 105.00 

Diversity Center fee, charged each student granted “leave of absence” 

Status, each semester 4.75 

Staduation fee 25.00 

“turned check nt whose check is improperly drafted, 

Incomplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 

Mii mesh: a EES Nein itae aede etm 15.00 
Script fee, for each Weenoppt 00 | ionini 2.00 


f two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the 
Re first two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional (ooo, mi eds ek 50 
Placement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


Payment of Fees 


* annual fee for the 1977-78 academic year is payable in two equal install- 
p on or before. registration day for each semester. Students registered 
Ete Summer session of fourth-year clerkships will be on "continuous regis- 
| "OD" without charge until the following fall semester. No student is per- 
nitted to complete registration or attend classes until all charges are paid. Tui- 
ig nd fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University. Checks 
| life. be made payable to George Washington University, with student iden- 

ation number shown in upper left-hand corner. 

* Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
tigen Accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. While 
defer, IS due and payable in full as described above, students may Sign a 
"Rist. , Payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of 

‘ton permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (ex- 

f Or fees Payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
7g" Or before October 26, 1977 (for the fall semester), and March 8, 
tha. the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum 
hme unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date 

nt is made. 

ww receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
sign ie on contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
the ^i erred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
Cite ue of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more per semester. Under such 
de fr lances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount 
ini," the student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by 
eferred payment contract. 
harge SMS Who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
tight a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
UM cent per annum. Accounts Which become 30 days past due will be 
bereg ally *ncumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encum- 
Mur * student forfeits rights to the use of the deferred payment contracts 
vithhoig Semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
ade i Brades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
ient vill Information unti] the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
Da Manes dire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition 
Afte, Cal reinstatement fee of $35, 
tition for tering the course of instruction the student is obligated for the 

T the full semester, A student registered for the clerkships of the sum- 
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at the time of registration for the fol 


mer session is obligated for tuition due 
case of withdrawal or leave of absene 


lowing fall semester, except that in the 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. , 
Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any way obli 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student for " 
uire 


subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to req 
he interest of the student or the Schoo 
do $9 


withdrawal of any student whenever, in t 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable to 


Cost of Textbooks and Student Equipment 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscop? 


drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocyton 
eter, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; second wr 
$400; third year, $200; and fourth year, $200. Microscopes must be prov! 


by the student. Rentals are not available. 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 

. 3 
ms for those who wish to pay for college a 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide 
act. For specific details and applications, 2 


Several commercial progra 
monthly basis are available. 
insurance policy in the contr 
inquiries to the following: 06 

1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 191 
2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James 

Boston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

The University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintai 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to prov! e 
ance to students and parents. 


n a su 


REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


Attendance 
p 


A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has bee 
pleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is require®- | 


Grades ih 
H—Honors; P—Pass; F—Failure; /P—In Progress; J—Incomplete; w | 
draw. ml 
Those students whose performances in a subject, as determined by the oft 
ment concerned, are of a very high caliber, and who, in addition, have, ipl 
strated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, and self-dis g 
which clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, will be ? 
the grade of H (Honors). ini 

The grade of P (Pass) will be assigned to all students who meet the -i 4 
standards of performance in a subject, as determined by the departm? 
cerned, unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). 
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| | The grade of F (Failure) will be assigned when a student fails to meet the 
-| imum standards of performance in a subject, as determined by the depart- 
“nt concerned. Students who receive the grade of F in any subject may not 

| Vance to the work of the following year until they have complied with such 
| "commendations of the Committee on Educational Evaluation as are approved 

Y the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 

n le grade of JP (In Progress) will be assigned to students in courses which 

Wire more than one semester for completion. A single definitive grade will 

assigned upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester. 
kn Brade of J (Incomplete) will be assigned when a student fails to com- 
| Mele all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Associate 
tear for Student Affairs and Admissions. A student in the first and second 
hoe pnay not proceed into the work of the following year until a grade of 7 
| ba fen removed; if not removed. a grade of 7 will be automatically changed 
| m 8rade of F (Failure) after one year. A student in the third or fourth year 

j, move a grade of I prior to graduation. 

* grade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only when a student is unable 
| Attain inue in school for reasons acceptable to the Associate Dean for Student 
i E ànd Admissions (such reasons may not include poor scholarship). Such 
dent Ete be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean for Stu- 
eq; ars and Admissions, within a period of two years, and may repeat for 

* course or courses in which the grade of W had been assigned. 


Atditing 
Å st 
hoy ident who receives grades of F in courses totalling six or more semester 
ne. One semester will be placed on academic probation for the following I 
CE A student who while on probation receives a grade of F in any ; 
will be continued on probation for the following semester. 
P 
'Obatio, 
Stu i 
ls, lent Who receives grades of F in courses totalling six or more semester 
nest One semester will be placed on academic probation for the following 
une. A student who while on probation receives a grade of F in any 
i 


continued on probation for the following semester. 


Atad 

*mie n: 

A mie Dismissal 

Ay 

i. de : : 

x or (2) Who exceeds three semesters, Consecutive or otherwise, on proba- 
t 


y ; Who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more semester 
ih m any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in courses total- 
5) y an 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. degree program; or 


Ose k i l j 
‘Pon his © knowledge, character, or mental or physical fitness cast grave doubt 
MN Or her potential capabilities as a physician as determined by the Edu- 
Valuation Committee will not be allowed to continue in the M.D. 
gram, 
tatio 
R i ns 
Wop ations 


at the" Which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during 
© end of each semester. 


TIO 
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Graduation 
and doe 


Graduation follows satisfactory completion of the course of study, 
not imply the acquisition of a set number of credit hours, 


d in th 
he tim 


Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be file 
Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid at t 
of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. 

Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is ap 
by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


gradu? 
prove 


FINANCIAL AID 

* e : : ts 
The following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to studen 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise specifi "tf 
quiries should be directed to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Cen 
George Washington University, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 


20037. 


Fellowships 
qué 


Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965).—By be und 
of Edith K. Carr, former trustee of the University. The income from this je 
provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the 
Washington University Hospital. 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship 
memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fu 
may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study OT 
preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. pe i” 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, ! a 
come may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition Y 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School - ( th 
icine and Health Sciences. Application should be filed with the Chairman 
Department of Surgery no later than March 1. 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship € 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseas ano) 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967).—Awarded v" 
to a student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences for research ! 
cer and allied diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. "S 

U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants—Information concerning ) 

grants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office 0 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 


i 
in Surgery (1961).—By bequest yy 
nd, up to $2! 


resea 


stabli 


Scholarships 


Scholarships awarded to students in the M.D. degree program are a 
the academic year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must car i 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the sche ied 
awarded. Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must p 5 d 
the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than Marc 
ceding the academic year for which the scholarship is to be awardee: 


credit 
L 
j 
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Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Scholarship. "Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and superior 
Brades, Candidates must be citizens of the United States. 

Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (1972).—Available to 
members of the armed forces who qualify under Public Law 92-426. Interested 
Individuals should write to one of the following: (1) Department of the Army, 

SG-PTP, Washington, D.C. 20314; (2) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 

avy Department (Code 3174), Washington, D.C. 20372; (3) ATC/RSOS, 

4ndolph Air Force Base, Texas 78148. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship es- 
s lished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded 

3 Woman intern in the University Hospital. 

C Dr, Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request of Dr. 
Oale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The scholar- 
“ips are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be 
E" to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than Decem- 


a seph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951).—Available to medical stu- 

$ upon application through the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center. 

Nathan J. Epstein Scholarship (1972).—Available to medical students doing 
earch to find a cure for stammering. 


oan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968).— Established by friends, students, and 


oa Y of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences as a memorial to the 
edical student. 

basi - Garfield and Rose Kass Medical Scholarship (1 97. 5 ).—Awarded on the 
tee, Of need to a worthy student in the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 


allah Ives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).— Three scholarships 
id, © to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

lude "YA. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971).—Established to assist medical 
T nts On the basis of need and academic performance. 

Wor. > M. Peery Scholarship (1974).—Awarded on the basis of need to a 
cj, op ident in the School of Medicine. 

US ang of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1968).—Established by gifts of vari- 
5 anonymous donors to assist medical students. 

Nts a m Fay Willey Scholarship (1974).—Awarded to students whose par- 

and Officer.” citizens who are or were enlisted men, non-commissioned officers 

PIS below the grade of Major in the Army or Air Force or Captain 

Winsio 9f the United States. ; 

Who i w Foundation Scholarship (1974).—Available to medical students 

On the p residents of Maryland, the District of Columbia, or North Carolina, 


Mey; 55 Of need. 
ticip p" Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student par- 
Xieng n in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health 


Mae | x 
dihari or Special t 


raining in research methods. Research scholarships are or- 
(ines. e Warded fo 


r full-time activity during the summer months; research 
T Support part-time work during the academic year. Scholars are 
Sts, Tra; th members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual inter- 
Th pres are designated by the departments responsible for the programs. 

grams have been sponsored by the National Institutes of Health. In 
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addition a number of research scholarships have been made available through 


the Washington Heart Association. 


School of Medicine Scholarship Fund 


Scholarship aid is awarded from income on endowments that have bee 
lished by gifts from various donors for tuition awards to students in the 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. Listed below are the endowments that sup 
port the School of Medicine Scholarship Fund: 
Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund (1946).—Established by Dr. Anna Bartsch- 
Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a woman in the Schoo o 
Medicine and Health Sciences “of outstanding scholarship, character, and 
promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession. 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship Fund (1967).—Established by the family of Jac 
I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually to a student on the 
basis of academic performance and need. H 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954).—By bequest of Alice R.B 
Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School of Medicine an 


Health Sciences. 


n estab- 
School 


1 ; : «eet tion 
Created from income distributi 


Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976).- ud 
of the Elma B. Carr, M.D. Trust, the income to be used for scholarships 
the School of Medicine. Dr. 


Established in memory e be 


Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973). 
Oliver C. Cox, “for the establishment, support and maintenance of en 
scholarships in medicine." : by 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960). Established 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student ™ ic 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of need and ac? « 
performance. is 

James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966).—By bequest of James J. alib | 
man for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine an He | 


Sciences. 


| Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


| The Columbian Women Schol 


arships are awarded to women students on the 
asis of financial need and scholastic attainment. 


i Candidates must have com- 
Peted a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 
Werage, or the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarships should 


addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the 
pomni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, no 
ater than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. 
Olarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 
With” M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973).— Created by gift of Elma 
lams for tuition aid for a medical student. 
€ssie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—Established by bequest of 
“sie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the Univ ersity, for tuition aid. 
bien D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—Es- 
ished by Elizabeth Wilson, as a memorial to her parents, for tuition aid. 


Loan Funds 


M 4.M.A. 
êdical As 
Orris a 


Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1964 by the American 
sociation, to be loaned to students. 
nd Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students. 


i Teated in 1977 by the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation, to be 
to students, 
dents” Loan Fund. ‘Created in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, to be loaned to stu- 


Hi 
mes Loan Fund. ‘Created in 1957 by Joseph H. Himes. 


fon, °88 Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1942 by the W.K. Kellogg 


ation, to be loaned to students. 

er Loan Fund.- Created in 1953 by Charles Pfizer and Company, Inc., 
°aned to Students, 
100, Of Medicine Medical Student Loan Fund.—Created in 1952 by 


Bio; °! Medicine students, and augmented by a bequest from the estate of 
..' urrày to be loaned to students. 


Z 


. ss Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1975 by gift of Lewis H. 
t0 be po Mrs. Lewis L., Strauss in memory of Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, 
hehe to students 
Oth don Loan Fund.—Created in 1941 by gift of Rose L. Sutherland and 
nors, ? 
all 


loaned er Loan Fund. —Bequest of Helen S. Waller received in 1973, to be 
riy, Serving and needy students. ri Lyr 

Memory joan Fund.—Created in 1967 by gift of Mrs. W.E. Wrather in 

ln additi her husband, to be loaned to students. 

Ameri ton, financial assistance is available through the— 
m Can Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 
the MD. Vailable to medical school students (beyond the first semester of 
Cathe, “Stee program), 

reen Student Loan Fund (1972).— -Established by alumni of the 
Assist Medicine and Health Sciences in honor of Catherine Breen, former 
te ca ido the Dean of the Medical Center. Available to needy students who 
Made to ™ for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications should be 
© George Washington University Medical Alumni Association. 
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Health Professions Student Loan Program.—This fund is available to a full 
time student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor 9 
Medicine. Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other profes 
sional training, and students enrolled in programs of study other than thos 
leading to the degree mentioned above are not eligible for these loans. s 

A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such imm 
gration status and personal plans as to indicate an intention to become a pef 
manent resident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loa? 
to be able to pursue the course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 
School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed © 
the Financial Aid Office of the School of Medicine. 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of Je 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer 
gency fund for loans up to $200, repayable in 30-60 days, with interest rate 
3 per cent per annum. Application should be made to the Director O 


Office of Student Financial Aid of the University. 


ssie B 


PRIZES 


Janet M. Glasgow Award of Outstanding 
Women's Association, Inc. —Awarded annually if the student standin 
the graduating class is a woman. 

American Medical Women’s 
Citation—Awarded annually to those female students who ar 
“honor graduates” when ranked against all other students in the gra 


class. 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967).—Established in memory ° 


Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology 9 dr 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the £ 
ating class who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding 
the field of female endocrinology. at 
Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the grad 
ing class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of preven 
medicine. gi 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student in the 
uating class who submits the best essay based on original investigation. "i 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A prize of $100 awarded annually to : 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. pint 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The George ae vel 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washington Un ir 
sity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the 
ating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology. aha 
Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr. Abr 
Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarde ndi 
ally to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outst 
ability in pediatrics. : ped 
Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937).—Establis v 
memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as Pre me 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually tO a pst 
ber of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability ! 
rics and gynecology. 


scal 
Achievement, American Medic? 
g first n 


; : i ni 
Association, Inc. Scholarship Achiever 4 
e conside 


duati? 
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. Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Prize.—A. prize of $150, estab- 

lished by the Lamport Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physi- 

| "logis, Dr. Harold Lamport, awarded annually to the student writing the best 
per on original laboratory investigation in physiology. 

Lange Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two members of 

* graduating class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The 

Prize consists of the graduate's choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 

| eal Publications. 
uron W. Lawson Prize (1957). —A prize of $100 established by Mrs. Law- 
| on in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical 
laff of the University, presented annually to a member of the graduating class 
9 has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics and 

Snecology. 

js Benjamin Manchester Prize (1966).— Established by a grateful patient in 

Nor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. Award- 
annually to a member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 

Shows promise of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 

" CY, Mosby Book Prize.—Awarded annually to five members of the grad- 
| ating Class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize 
Mists of the graduate's choice of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
sellus S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 

d: annually to the senior who scores the highest grade in a written exam- 

on and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery. 

er" Ordronaux Prize (1907).— By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 

oct Of the graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. 

" io tam G. Schafhirt Prize (1966).—By bequest, $200 awarded annually to a 

Curre, Student for the best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of 

nt Public interest, 


Plohn Achievement Prize-—A prize of $200 and an inscribed plaque award- 


e 
d annually 


to a member of the graduating class selected by his or her class- 
s On the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


"ONoR SOCIETIES 


yp Pha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 
Consti dates for the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 
Willig en of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 2 
Orig; ^ n Beaumont Medical Society.—Medical students who have performe 
the gup “Search in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based upon 
Cen, Mission of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by so- 
‘thus Sp bers, Outstanding students present their research findings at the 
Student Research Day. The Society also sponsors guest lectures in 
the ^ research and assists students in finding research opportunities within 


lcal Center. 


Year ud Kane-A FA. King Obstetrical Society.—The 15 third- and fourth- 


Work in didates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their 
Smith, Stetrics are eligible for membership. > 
Year, wh €ed-Russel] Society —M.D. degree candidates of the third and fourth 
ave received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totaling 40 per 
Ore of their total semester hours are eligible for membership. 


Lr e gD 


e 


LELLEER 
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MEDICAL ETHICS FORUM 


The Medical Ethics Forum is 
informal series of seminars. Speakers are invited to discuss current ethic 
tions with which students and doctors are confronted in medical practi 


In addition, the Forum sponsors symposia to evaluate more thof 


research. 
oughly particularly seminal issues. 


THE GERONTOLOGY PROGRAM 
nal program 


Medicine 
field ? 
aging. A Bachelor of Science in ere 
through the Department of Health Care Sciences, subs dE conc 
tration in Gerontology is planned. With the approval of their advisors, studet? 
in other schools in the University may select courses 1n gerontology and 8° 
atric care, offered throughout the University, to explore gerontology às à cat 

1 approved prog 

h the Consortium 


, Colu 
ated topics are offered py Co ^ 
the School o 


This program is designed to introduce and improve educati 
within The George Washington University and its School of 


Health Sciences, to encourage research and student involvement in the 
Health Sciences degree is presently © 


option or to develop an area of concentration. Students ir 
may also draw on courses in gerontology offered throug 
Universities to further their educational goals. 

The following courses in gerontology and rel 
bian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, 
ernment and Business Administration, and the National Law Center: | 


HCA 250: Delivery of Mental Health Services 
Introduction to Long-term Care Administration 


HCA 260: 


HCA 261: Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care Institution 
HCA 265: Readings in Long-term Care Administration | 
HCA 267: Issues in Aging 
Soc 181-11: Sociology of Aging 
Soc 181-12: Sociology of Death and Dying 
Educ 208: Human Development 
Educ 353: Counseling Older Persons 
Law 579: Clinical Studies in Urban Law 
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UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN ALLIED HEALTH 


Programs of study in allied health sciences at the School of Medicine an 
Health Sciences include those disciplines and skills that are allied to medicine 

the delivery of health care and health education. The faculty of the scho? 
recognizes that modern medical practice requires increasing numbers of nom 
physician health care professionals; that such allied health personnel are apP 


: > - ith 
ated in an academic health center; and that new roles for he 


priately educ 
Ith 


care providers require the introduction of new curricula in allied hea 
nursing education. 

Programs in Allied Health Sciences are currently offered le 
grees of (1) Associate in Science, with areas of concentration in Mec 
oratory Technique, Medical Services Technology, Nuclear Medicine ids 
nology, and Radiologic Technology; and (2) Bachelor of Science in the fie , 

Ja " E d RadioloP' 


ading to the % 
lical 


pi 
Tech 


of Health Science, Medical Technology, Nursing Anesthesia, an sta 
Sciences and Administration, or with designation as Physician’s Ass! 

or Nurse Practitioner. " 
r rse Practitioner Assis! 


2 * * T + 9 UM 
Certificates are also awarded in the Medical Technology, Physician $ ; 
ant, Nursing Anesthesia, and Nurse Practitioner programs. Special prog 
for second-career students may be arranged. 


ADMISSION 


h an acad 
who, for , 
rocess " 


The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student wit 
record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college, or 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection p 
is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, or nationa 
gional origin. sdt) 
An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompa! ssl 

E he George, fof 


a nonrefundable $10 application fee, payable by check to T ng 
ington University. The application fee is waived for students apply! ir h 
readmission who were registered as degree candidates at the time O ÉL 
registration at this University and who have not since registere a 
institution, uas" 

Applicants should submit the application form and complete crede? 
June 1. Some programs may require an earlier admissions date. 
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Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at, and 


thould be returned to, the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
tshhington, D.C. 20052. 


| Admission to Degree Candidacy 


The following are required for admission to degree candidacy in all Allied 
| "ealth programs: 
| A l. Graduates of secondary schools must have a diploma based upon an ac- 
*Ptable 


academic record from an accredited secondary school. Applicants who 
have Not graduated from secondary school must have satisfactory scores on the 
“Neral Educational Development (GED) High School Level tests, 
E Students who have completed secondary school within two years of the 
| 9f their application for degree candidacy and who have not attended any 
Mer College or university must have acceptable scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
| "ide Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB)*; appli- 
| at Without previous college work who have completed secondary school more 
an two years before their date of application may substitute acceptable scores 
| Bj, ^. *ollege-Level Examination (CLEP) or acceptable scores on the General 
licational Development (GED) High School Level test. 
| E Students who have completed fewer than 12 semester hours of acceptable 
| ee Work at an accredited college or university before applying for degree 
of didacy must have a secondary school record and acceptable scores on one 
Tee examinations listed in item 2 above. 
tours Students who have completed 12 or more semester hours of acceptable 
eral pork at an accredited college or university must have maintained an 
j quality-point index of 2.0 in course work; they must be in good stand- 


[ 

wt to Scholarship and conduct and be eligible to return to the last previously 

Geor X institution in the same semester for which admission is sought A 

Or u ashington University. A student who has been academically dismisse 

ww ¢ oded more than twice is ineligible for consideration for at least five 
tom the date of the last suspension or dismissal. 


Rp 
WIRED CREDENTIALS 


les 0 Transcript of secondary school work, or, for students who are not grad- 
Test Secondary Schools, scores on the General Educational Development 
te Om Tanscripts must be forwarded directly from the institution attended to 


"errapí Of Admissions, A transcript submitted directly by the student is not 
e. 


tution » applicants who have attended any college, university or other insti- 
MS b Igher learning, an official transcript forwarded to the Office of Admis- 
Isinq" Sach institution attended regardless of whether credit was earned or 


" o H * . 
y the he 9n standardized examinations (ACT, SAT, CLEP, etc.) forwarded 
4, Reo nistering agency directly to the Office of Admissions. 
T Ords from service schools. 
wh College E x 
"ry (Aqq. Mance Examination Board test is preferred; however, the American College Test- 
) scores will be accepted. 


A 
d 
3 
y 
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ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 1 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. This 
deposit is due May 1 for students entering in the fall semester, and Decembet 
15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is credited towa 
tuition and is not refundable. 


Admission as a Nondegree Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in allied health progra 
without applying for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the Unive 
sity as an undergraduate unclassified student in the School of Medicine 9 
Health Sciences. The Office of Allied Health and the chairman of the 4 
admission will be g% 
tr 

plic* 


partment offering the course shall determine whether 
ed to nondegree students. Credits earned as a nondegree student may be 
ferred to degree programs at the University provided the course(s) are ap 
ble to the desired curriculum and the student meets the requirements of the 
gree program for which application is made. 


Advanced Standing F 
: ; „credit 
Advanced standing may be awarded for course work taken at other accred 
institutions at the college or university level or for nontraditional classo 
clinical experience. Students are reminded, however, that they must satisly 


residence requirement for their degree programs (see pages 57-58, 6 
matter how much advanced standing may be granted. T. 
It is the responsibility of the student to have certified official transcripts © i 


course work taken at other institutions or the results of examinations sen 
issuing institution or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, George "4 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer than 
semester hours of acceptable credit (grades of C or better on academic 
from an accredited institution) at the time the application is submitted, ed 
plicant must have the secondary school record sent directly to the 
missions from the school. or? 
The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in part 
whole, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn fof i^ 
sequent poor work. No time limitation will be placed on the transfer of t 


from other institutions, with the exception of the area of vocational ái 
tence (clinical applications as dictated by individual programs). Cree 
r to 


not be granted for such work completed five or more years prio 
tion unless proficiency and/or continued maintenance of skills are 
strated. 


Unlimited advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate "E. 
completed with a minimum grade of C or its equivalent at other accio 

stitutions of higher learning, provided that the course is applicable to oof” 
parable with a course in the required curriculum, or that the degree 


CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


© which the student has been admitted has provisions for elective credit 
toward which the credit for advanced standing may be applied. Although a 
Wade of D is not acceptable for transfer, a course in which a student has 
Reeived the grade of D may be used to satısty a curriculum requirement. It 

Y not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours 


l.i. . i 
“quired for the degree, and it may not be repeated without the approval of 
* faculty advisor. 


C s 
REDIT FOR NONTRADITIONAL CI ASSROOM OR CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 60 
| E hours of advanced standing may be awarded on the basis of nontradi- 
li al classroom or clinical experience, by a combination of any of the methods 
led below: 
E from Service Schools.— -A limited amount of credit may be assigned 
elected service school instruction received since 1941. No more than 30 
| Rtn hours may be assigned for a combination of service schools and exami- 
M erred to above. Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 
tom Ero copies of their service school records, indicating courses successfully 
p p eted with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide 
Valuation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 
b E" Departmental E raminations.- -A student may request any department 
Wifi. the student a special examination covering the subject matter of any 
tu Course. Approval of such a request is not automatically granted; the 
ly ing; ust offer evidence of sufficient occupational or educational background 
Mou a reasonable command of the subject matter. A student who has 
Y taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subse- 
iyi take examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or 
8 à requirement) by special departmental examination will depend on the 
rwn evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will 
Sami 7. € of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course 


in Nation js charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the ex- 
Nation. 


o A 
Bop dit for Colle 


am (C ge Entrance Examination Board C ollege-level Examination 

Ket ~LEP).—CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Sub- 

Nath “aminations. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: 

ition, àtics, social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English compo- 

leve P Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific college- 
Urses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

i align Mission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General Ex- 
V the sp. (With the exception of the English composition examination) passed 
for the œ , Percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned 
Boarg USject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College 
‘tee h del policy. Credit may not be earned by passing the examination 
equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations 
f the applicant and should be made with the College 
Meet, amination Board College-Level Examination Program, Box 592, 


M Pan New York State Board of Regent's Examination.—Applicants for 
from, qu Present proper certification of award of a degree at the Associate's 
est * New York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maximum 

®t hours of advanced standing. 
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Credit for Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 30 semester hours 9 


advanced standing may be awarded through the successful completion of appro 
and universities 


priate correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges E: 
ation 


Credit through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAF1) Examin 
A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be assigned 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examinati 
passed with satisfactory scores. : 
Credit. for educational programs in industrial and other noncollegiate organ 


zations.—A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced standing may à 
awarded for course work performed in noncollegiate programs using we ' 
(a 


developed by the American Council on Education and the New York 
Board of Regents. 


" i . PR the 
Currently registered degree candidates must obtain permission from " 
Office of Allied Health before registering to take examinations, corresponde 
courses, or courses at other accredited institutions. 


Readmission 
Students previously registered in the University who were not registered du "T 


the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded), must ari 


for readmission. The final date for applying is the same as that for en * 
students (see page 44). Students who apply as degree candidates an , 
were previously registered as nondegree students, or who attended 0D* ; 


more institutions of higher learning during absence from the Unive ys 
f this 
cot 


have complete official transcripts sent to the Admissions Office O 
versity from each institution attended. Applications for readmission are 
sidered on the basis of regulations currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmP 
were registered as degree candidates at the time of the last registration 
University and who have not since registered at another institution. 


mission s 


Students From Foreign Institutions " 
lish as 4 re [] 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of Eng á 
al stu 


Language (see page 49) should be received from internation 
later than March 1. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


y 

secl 
nded to send dire? nC 
Washington i | 
ived, exam [4 
certifica, g 


e requi 


Applicants must request all educational institutions atte 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
20052, official credentials listing subjects studied, grades rece 
taken and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas anc | 
cords of state examinations and certificates are also nceded. 
the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

. These documents should be in the language in which the 
its official records. If they are in a language other than Eng 
Which are sent should be accompanied by an English translation. 


an Kee 
institutio" ie) | 
„lish, th? a 
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lANGUAGE TESTS 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
"glish as a For 


eign Language (TOEFL). 


Students are responsible for making 
| Mrangements for taking the test by addressing inquiries to the following 
agencies: 
* All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, and 
Ireland) . 
| CITO 


Postbus 1034 
Arnhem, Netherlands 
iddle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel) : 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 
Rue Bliss (Man ira) 
3 Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 
i Hong Kong: 
Institute of International Education 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 


. 5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
ia: 


2 All M 


M Ind 


Bureau of Educational Research 

Ewing Christian College 

Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India 

lic of China: 

Language Center, 2-1, Hsu-chow Road 

m oth Taipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China " ian isis 

Servi er applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educationa - *] 
be - rincetón, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form S a 

mes ned to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning of the 
the a... 


`. Reput 


for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee remitted with 
iy; PP ‘Cation entitles the student to have the test score sent to three different 


tons, egistration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does 
constitute 


application for admission to George Washington University. : 
ton o ulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a e 
duct a € test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the -i 
tatio bl € test; lists of examination centers; examination dates: and uel 
Kore ank. On the application for the test, the student should specify ! at : 
Shin Sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
In 43492 D.C. 20052. : 
he Aq dition to the TOEFL, an admitted student may be required to report to 
lest f Missions Office to make arrangements for taking an English Placement 
he a. foreign students prior to registration. Results of this test will determine 
Bes * student will be permitted to register for in the program of study. 


lis 

MbeND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
SIN ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 

ts 


mo Pa : es 
verit Y Students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
y. ncome from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
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friends of the institution make up the difference. 
The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1977 sum- 
mer sessions and the academic year 1977-78. (See page 51 for projected tul- 


tion increases for 1978-81.) 


Tuition Fees 


*Full-time on-campus program (12 or more semester hours), each semes- 
E EES EES A IESE E ES EA T ES EAEE e E ee aaa $1,400.00 
Part-time on-campus program, for each semester BOME OEA NT 105.00 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour ............. enm 98. 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus, nonre- 
fundable) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
Each semester |... eene tonne nn teens then tn nent tnn enn tn annt 50.50 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: 7 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ................ n 4. 
For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 7 
Bach semester ....... neto oett ota rosea aestas tasto iata eo ken iet atenta sor tote tnit 4. | 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, additional fees | 
such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the course desert 
tions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. These fees are charged by i 
semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individ 


student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the p 
oratory fee, the individual student will be required to pay such additional charg 
are determined by the department concerned. 

Graduation Fees | 
Associate in Science ... e 


Bachelor of Science 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 15) | 


Special Fees and Deposits Ü 
Application fee ............. ener rnnt nnne ntn nnt tnnt ennt nutu nnn si 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- m | 
mitted full-time undergraduate student ................. nennen 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 00% 
(0 Duis eue V LO AES LERIR UU RR MS e e ETC : 4 
Admission tests (when required) ....... a De sil 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period ...- | | 
* For students in the Nurse Practitioner and Physician's Assistant Programs, the Summer t i 
he Summ 


tion of the programs will be considered a full semester, with total tuition for t 


1978 set at $1,400. 


s : : - 15.00 
| Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
or non-payment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," page 32) 5 Uie 35.00 
turned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 
o P EetPempben Fannie doen 15.00 
Ontinuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 
uring any semester of absence from the University or after completion 
of tuition requirements*— due and payable on the official days of regis- 
tration 105.00 
2.00 
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Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 
Of Fees,” page 52) 


Pecial Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 
pRvaiver CHAIN, GP both LLL NEIL 25.00 
0 


r each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 


E vvv ea RN dere 5.00 


polish test for foreign students (when required) enen 5.00 ih 
Oratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory ! 

Y the date deadline set oy the instrüctoet ies lei REL 10.00 | 
"anscript fee, for each transcript of record 2.00 | 
WO or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the i 

"st two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy. 50 4 

"Placement of lost or stolen picture identification card 2.00 | 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
- ollowing University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Serv- 
P fice; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; dh 
ton admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscrip- ii 
i lo the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to Univer- 
y debates: (7) medical attention as described under Student Health Service. 


m Privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the pi 
versity, 


lected Tuition and Fee Increases 1978-81 f 


that Students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- | 
Iggy Period, tuition increases for the academic years 1978-79, 1979-80, and 
81 have been estimated as follows: 


di 
"her, i 
case by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


l 
4-79 $200.00 
Io 50 200.00 

81 200.00 

E 


NM of the Continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 
ij me of oDtinue work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force at 
in fee * student's first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither 
This fee Or residence requirements for the degree. 
le Stude 965 not apply to students granted military leave; see page 57. 

l"'atory 


n ; 
: Who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
the next laboratory period 
deed Ummer 
te full , 
‘Or a 
n ad 


Sessions portions of the Nurse Practitione 


he setting of tuition; 
Iona] tuition increase of $100. 


r and Physician's Assistant Programs are con- 


emesters in t therefore, students enrolled in these programs should 
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Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

dents) : 
1978—79 
1979-80 
1980-81 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Increases 
outlined above are merely estimates based on present circumstances and shou 
in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The University 
hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated to maintain 
a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent past, particularly as 
they affect private educational institutions, have been extremely variable an 
significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits may be required. 


Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in fU 
Checks should 

ntifica 


charges are paid. 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. 
made payable to George Washington University, with the student ide 
tion number in the upper left-hand corner. $ 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A st 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment yo 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration pe 4 
ting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable T 
advance) at the time of registration, and the remaining half on or before oc 
tober 26, 1977 (for the fall semester), and March 8, 1978 (for the spr 
semester). No deferred payment is permitted for the summer session. Inters 
at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charg 
from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gov 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges excee 
value of the tuition awards by $650.00 or more. Under such circumstances at 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the stv =, 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferre 
ment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be : 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge 0 e a 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be fin 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbe iye 
the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts m pol 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to with ni | 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas and other acaó 
information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement W, 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to 4 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. stele | | 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis! 
for credit. 


overnmet | 


S 

3 
=e 
= 
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Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 
Monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
surance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
Nquiries to the following: 

l. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 


3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H, 03301 


The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
"ice to students and parents, 


of 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
a Must be made in writing to the Office of Allied Health. Notification to an 
tuctor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 55). 
`n authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 


fp On charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
"the fall and spring semesters: 


l. , 
Complete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 9, 1977 ...................... 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 12 to September 23, 1977 ........... 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 26 to October 7, 1977 „een. 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October LLIT. oan at aa oF CU none 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 20, 1978 enn. 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 23 to February 3, 1978 ss 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 6 to February 17, 1978 ............... 50 per cent 


Withdrawal dated after February 17, 1978 


E change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 
in ^; by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
ing arges between the original program and the adjusted program continu- 

n effect. 
à eet enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or adds 
mum and continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 
4, Ments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 
ng lations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
90d service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


in 
No ; - 
hy Will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
applies only to the semester for Which a registration charge is in- 
Ass 
! 


lati 
eni long : 4 " ; 
"lon, Schedu cening withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 
€ of Classes, 


o PEERS 


RIORES oar 
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curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
military leave, see page 57). 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may attend only those classes for which registered. Regu 
attendance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for un ve 
absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 
` dba i ' f 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the School ? 


Medicine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University. | 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the dor 


of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. gi 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, SatisfactY 
D, Low Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. In CP 
courses, an alternate grading system of CR (Credit) and NC (No Credit) e 
be used. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for Cei 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for € do 
a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless require 7 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must 
mitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


te); : 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomple Wi | 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F (Unauthorized tio 
drawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory €XP - 
has been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the red " 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of / may cot 
corded if a student, for reasons beyond the student’s control, is unable 19 ^ 4| | 
plete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and aP! ay] ] 
such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade " 


| 


used only if the student's prior performance and class attendance in r pich” | 
have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course " mi 
not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when gra ; to 
be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presente ade” ( 
instructor, the instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. / 
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l automatically becomes a grade of F one calendar year after the date of the 
“St class meeting in the semester for which the grade of J was assigned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ng the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 
.* Student has registered, both based on the student’s record in this Univer- 
uty, Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B 
three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour 
| 9T which the student has registered. Courses in which the grades of W or I 
te assigned are not considered in determining the index, except that a course 
|. Which the grade of J has been 
Stade h 


“dere i 


assigned will be considered when a formal 
as been recorded, Grades earned at other institutions are not con- 
n computing the quality-point index. 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


$ ! 
ludents Who achieve a qu 


R ality-point index of 3.50 or higher are placed on the 
„can's Honor List for th 


at semester. Appearance on the list is limited to full- 
© students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours and part-time stu- 
MS registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over two consecutive se- 


e : À 
Slers, which may include a summer term. 


ang odent who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work 
for th ese cumulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on probation 
Work ^ Period in which he or she next attempts 12 additional semester hours of 

K A student whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory is placed 


dg; Plinary probation for the period in which he or she next attempts 12 
‘onal semester hours of work. 


SUSPENSION 


Sty, - 
De dent Whose cumulative 


quality-point index remains below 2.00 after a 
Mester-h - 


Student -o7 Period of probation is suspended. 

Ven as E Suspended for poor scholarship may not register for course work, 

‘ither p ^? auditor. The student may apply for readmission after the lapse of 

sente all or spring semester following suspension. Evidence must then be 

alige. to the chairman of the department concerned demonstrating a better 

Xor «c. lon to pursue college-level course work. A student suspended twice for 
*rShip may not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


LR 

Vith, 
d s 

fice ! a course or from the University requires the permission of the 

* Brant llied Health. Permission to withdraw from the University will not 


ed a < Mito 
"Waly a student who does not have a clear financial record (see “With- 
and Refunds.” page 53). 


"aWal from 


d eee ee Lo - 


See 


= 


cael ce S Tei 
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All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Office of Allied 
Health must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 
instructor does not constitute an official withdrawal. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Allied Heal 
Programs.—A student may not substitute one course for another, drop cour” 
(see “Withdrawal,” above), change status from credit to audit or audit to cre 
without the approval of the Office of Allied Health. ; 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the Office of Allied Health and the chairman of the department 
concerned. ; 

Change from one area of concentration to another within the School of Medi 
cine and Health Sciences may be made with the approval of the Office. 
Allied Health and the chairman of the department concerned. All requil® 
ments of the course of study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University—Application for transfer to another colles* 
school, or division must be made to the Office of Admissions. A maximum 4 
45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Students may be appli 
toward a bachelor’s degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory complet 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in 8 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. reg 

Auditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University may cx 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (n9 yo 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass « fot 
nations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it latef 


credit. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit d 
pari + go ead 

A student who plans to attend another institution and apply credit $0 sald 

toward graduation from this University must first secure the written appre igh 


the Office of Allied Health. In no event will credit in excess of what | 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. | 
| 
Balance Sheet 
J| i 
: . We he Offic? | | 
Sometime during each undergraduate student's first semester, t n cot” 
Allied Health will issue a balance sheet showing the amount of " eo 
pleted and the requirements remaining to be met for the degree. ji! 
balance sheet is issued only if the student changes major or degree © 
0 


Transcripts of Record T 


| dem 4 è 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the sor h 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charge me | ü 
transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 
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fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee is charged for 
"ich additional transcript. 


Continuous Registration 
Degree 


candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
Stee r 
Tee re 


quirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registra- 
| ign must maintain continuous registration by paying the “continuous registra- 
Nn” fee (see page 51). By failing to register for One semester or more, the 
by ent breaks registration and must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 
* A “readmitted student" is subject to the regulations and requirements in 
fee at the time of readmission. 
tudents must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses or 

* expecting to be graduated at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


| 
Military Leave 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
We duty, upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the military orders and 
lition for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not 
“uired Of the student on military leave; however, the student must apply for 
Payee to the University Well in advance of the semester of expected return. 
hij, S for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time 


ttg TY leave is granted will be maintained as a deferred credit for the student's 
Unt and used upon return to the University. 


G 1 
"duation Requirements 


, f’commended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
Pleteg 'ssion requirements of the college or school in which registered; com- 
e scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other require- 
Univ the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to 
Station» UY. Registration, either for course work or on the "continuous reg- 
ic ee basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the close 
; the degree is to be conferred. 
gj cation for Graduation.—An "Application for Graduation" form must 
Nester € the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last se- 
US E Summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 
cop ments during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
Tte Avocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all de- 


m ui Hd Li * * 
E Si Tements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for 
Sc T Sessions. 


; Olarsp; ; . 
tieu ip. — The Student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Curricy gree for which registered. 


t Dages $8, gz Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
Resi San 

den : ^ 
n Mtratig 7A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of 
July o t for the Associate in Science degree and a minimum of 30 semester 
Bree m urse work in the area of concentration for the Bachelor of Science 


completed while registered in the School of Medicine and 


at ner Se T 
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the 


Health Sciences. This requirement applies to students transferring within 

University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con 

fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsal® 


factory. 


With Distinction 

In all undergraduate divisions of the University a baccalaureate degree may b° 

conferred “With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student mee 

the specific requirements of the college or school in which enrolled. í 
Students in the Allied Health programs must have a quality-point index ? 

3.50 or higher in all course work taken at this institution. To be eligible * 

student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the cou 


required for the degree. 


FINANCIAL AID 


For full-time undergraduate students, George Washington University has $ 
program of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, 

time employment, or any combination of these resources. The Universily " 
ticipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational del 
portunity Grant, and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awa is 
on the basis of the student’s scholastic record, financial need, and qualit 
of leadership. Complete information concerning financial assistance 1$ $ itf 
able from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Univers" 


Washington, D.C. 20052. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE ~ 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of cours ge 
is required for the degree of Associate in Science; however, some depa! ^ dei 


may set the requirements above the minimum. The course work must | 
tributed as follows: l 
| 
1. Human Competence |, ‘ 

o 


i EEP IRER ETEA » angl 9 9.5 i 
A minimum of six semester hours in English Composition (Engl. pint” 
and 11 or 12), plus a minimum of six semester hours of meaning 
tion into the humanities, social studies, or mathematics. l 


N 


. Subject Competence po 1 

tell l 

The number of semester hours required depends on the student eue! E 
area of concentration. However, students must elect courses $ REA 


allied health sciences in biological sciences, mathematics, ona sid \ 
sciences. (Students may not use the same mathematics courses nc f 
compe 


both the human competence [see above] and subject 
quirements.) 
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3. Vocational Competence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours in vocational competence skills related 
to the area of concentration, 

4. Elective 


The number of elective hours depends on the number of semester hours of 
| Specific required courses the student has in the selected program of study; 
In some programs the student may be allowed to choose electives, but in 

Others the student may be required to elect specific courses. 


Students who plan to pursue a bachelor's degree are advised to plan their 


| “Sociate's degree program so that they will satisfy the prerequisites to the de- 
ĉe of their choice. 


Scholarship Requirements 


k Over-a]] quality-point inde 
“gree of Associate in Scie 
Te work in the 
On of the gradin 


X of 2.0 is required for course work leading to 
nce. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required for 
student's area of concentration. See page 54 for expla- 
8 system and the quality-point index. 


| Py 
Nati 


R 
Sidence Requirement 


8... : 
mu inimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration 


satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine and 
Sciences, 


Health 


MDICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE PROGRAM 


e 
y, Stam of study leading to the 
dent ntration in 


campus, 


degree of Associate in Science with a 
medical laboratory technique is offered only to military stu- 


l 
SSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
Q 


P Tequirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
Ted m ature students who do not meet these requirements may be consid- 
triod o degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary 
"Bon Un; Semester hours of course work taken in residence at George Wash- 
June po versity with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualifying 
ty, Or ork must include nine semester hours in biological sciences, chem- 
Mat matics, and six semester hours in at least two other areas. 


a . : - 
Tauireg. TY completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours of course work 


cal C Semester 

Ragi 9 o, me Work Hours 
Lon and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) 

(or equivalent) 


SS 
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Chem 9 or 11 (or equivalent) ............... eerte nnne nnn 4 
Chem 8 (or equivalent) .............. eere nnne rnnt nnne nnno nnn 1 
— 
18 
Clinical Course Work 
Pal 15. 14 15 16, 17; 16; 19, mt 20 5, — emen 4 
Ben 
cee a. Aolle, sc eis eR, 22282. 2:0 0E 6 
MEDICAL SERVICES TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 0% 
centration in medical services technology is offered only to military person 
off-campus. 
ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on be 
44-45, Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be cons! f 
for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary Fig 
asni 


of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at George W 
University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of 62 semester hours of course work is requitt 


sene 
Courses Outside the Area of Concentration ue | 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) ............. enne 1 
Psyc 1 or Soc 1 "D 
Elective (to be selected in consultation with the advisor) ............« 4 
Area of Concentration M 
HCS 10, 11, 15, 16, 22, 67, 68, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 .s...sssssesssesesesenneseensennertiii 2 
en ron acer eied b ehem 0 
NUCLEAR MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM | 
, ith 4 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science e 
centration in nuclear medicine technology is offered both on and 0 | 
ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY pf 
ov: 


* B uw H e 

General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated P. if 

44—45. Applicants must be at least 18 years of age by the time of a 7 
verti 


tion. A personal interview or a letter of recommendation may pire 


for some students. Mature students who do not meet the standard rea iste i 
may be considered for admission to degree candidacy after the f 
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Completion of a probationary period of 15 seme 
in residence at George Washington U 
Index of 2.50 


ster hours of course work taken 
niversity with a minimum quality-point 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of course work is required. 


loc 101 and HCS 110 and 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
Other courses in nuclear medicine technology. 


" ` : Se t 
Courses Outside the Area of Concentration e! 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or Santvaleiiboi werten NS 6 
lal Studies (as determined by the faculty advisor; Psyc 1 recom- 


mended) 


eji AU" - MR NER E ERR CUSO T T UNA ILL. 3 
Umanities (selected from art, music, philosophy, or religion) ..................... 3 
12 

Area of Concentration 
ad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 75, 81, 82, 33] 94. '99 00:720 48 
TERE A eg 60 


RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Th d 5. 
it Program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 
a in radiologic technology is offered only to military students off 

us, 


ae SION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY | 
ays ‘quirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages | 
‘Ome ü Personal interview or a letter of recommendation may be required for | 
may p "dents. Mature students who do not meet the standard requirements 
Considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
i 9n of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken 
index nce at George Washington University with a minimum quality-point 
Of 2.50, 


*Ompleti 
Nae 


EG 
REE REQUIREMENTS 


© sati à . 
Sfactory completion of 61 semester hours of course work is required: 


Engl 9 Side the Area of Concentration 
0 : j 
Hn ial E and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) 


iti, ** (as determined by the faculty advisor) ... 
ties ( 


Atea of 


Raq Concentration 
4 , 41, 42, 50, 5 


1, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90/93/96, 97 39 5 707 49 


Lee. Le 


Lar 


Le 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE _ 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of cours 
work is required for Bachelor of Science programs; however, some depart 
ments may set the requirements above the minimum. The course work mus 


be distributed as follows: 


1. Human Competence 
A minimum of six semester hours in English Composition (Engl 
and 11 or 12) plus 24 semester hours of meaningful initiation into 
of the three general areas of the humanities, social studies, or mat 


9 or 10, 
any tw? 


matics. 


Subject Competence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic information related to allied 
health sciences. This requirement may include the biological science" 
mathematics, or the physical sciences. 


N 


3. Vocational Competence 
A minimum of 60 semester hours in vocational competence 
to the area of concentration. 


skills related 


Scholarship Requirements 

An over-all quality-point index of 2.0 is required for course work in profes is 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. A quality-point index of 2. 
required for designated course work in the student’s area of concentration. 
page 54 for explanation of the grading system and the quality-point index. 


Residence Requirement 
ss : : ; tio? 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the area of concen ig 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicin 
Health Sciences. | 
HEALTH SCIENCES PROGRAM | 
s i E: ; any of 
The Bachelor of Science degree program in Health Sciences is currently ^. d 
to Advanced Hospital Corps and Independent Duty Technician stude 
campus. | 
DEGREE REQUIT.EMENTS | 
vif 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours E follo"* 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health Science, distributed 4 


Human Competence—30 semester hours required: 
6 hours in English composition | 
3 hours in psychology 
21 hours in the humanities and social studies 


Subject Competence—30 semester hours required: 


HCS 010: 
HCS 016: 
HCS 015: 
HCS 119: 
HCS 116: 
Plus àn additional 12 semester hours of didactic information related to allied 
nces, which must include biological sciences, mathematics, 


l health scie 
“eal sciences. 


Medical Terminology ................. 


Vocational Competence—60 semester hours required: 


HCS 092: 
HCS 093: 
HCS 125: 
HCS 102: 
HCS 022: 
HCS 067: 
| HCS 068: 
| HCS 096: 


| Plus an 


tab additional 20 hours of cours 
© toward the health sciences. 


Medical Material Management 
Health Systems Administration 
Manifestations of Disease 
Food and Water Sanitation ....... 
Introduction to Epidemiology 
Disaster Sanitation 


Clinical Experience 


MEDICAL, TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


* saticf. E 
for qp isfactory completion of 120 seme 
© degree of Bachelor of Scie 


RR 
SIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


Minj 
Bache um Of 60 semester hours must be s 
Medic ro Science in the fie 
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Semester 
Hours 


NUNNA OA w 


— 


NAUAW 


and phy- 


e work in medical subjects directly appli- 


ster hours of course work is required 
nce in the field of medical technology. 


pent in residence for the degree of 
ld of medical technology, including the 12-month 


(Path 121° P2ology program at the University Hospital in the fourth year 


, LI 


123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128). 


RRICULUM 
l. Fits 
Two Years Semester 
E Hours 
EH B Eso 10 aiio... 57 100 6 
aniti a - 
nities: Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
Combinations: Art 31-32: Art 71-72; Engl 51-52; Engl 
71-72; Engl 191-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; or 
" EETWWIL V arate te eet 6 
SIRI a A Soi dem, 6 


NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offering 
two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; 


- Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 
alf 


sion 


year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 


SLE Ta 


Ss 
Ep 
z 


PSS, DUE ees 


as 
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Science: « BiSe-11-12,.111 iura territoriis 12 
Chem 11-12, 22 .............. 12 
Social Studies: Six semester hours selected from one of the following com- 
binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 
52: Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 2 and 3; 
or Soc 7 Wed 2 411 eereresees dut eta onph eno dte rion AE or repos oii] 6 
Elective: Courses in the humanities and social studies ................... 12 
— 
60 
2. Junior Year 
Chem 50: Introduction to Organic Chemistry .................. ener : 
BiSc: Four semester hours selected from the following .............«« 
BiSc 104: Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
BiSc 127: Genetics 
and BiSc 128: Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 148: Histology 
BiSc 154: Vertebrate Zoology 
BiSc 163: Human Physiology 
and BiSc 164: Human Physiology Laboratory Pu 
Electives: — Nonscience COUFSeS........... eene nnne nennen neenon annt E 
30 
3. Senior Year | 
Path 121: Introduction to Medical Technology .................... nnnm H 
Path 122: Clinical Chemistry Lecture ................... e 4 | 
Path 123: Clinical Microbiology Lecture . 1 
Path 124: Blood Bank Lecture ...................... eere eee enero ee sense ssea stat ] 
Path 125: Clinical Hematology Lecture .................. eret "I 
Path 126: Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine .. “ 1 
Path 127: Clinical Laboratory Rotation ................ enne 9 
Path 128: Clinical Laboratory Rotation ............... nnnm - 
» | 
^ 
ZONE SEL AD ar a penne qierequiPqpaitipsupstedhéoq SDE ^ J M 
pl | 
The fourth-year courses constitute the major. Each candidate must make e^ 
cation to take the 12-month medical technology program at the Un i 
Hospital; this should be done early in the third year. Although admission p? | 
degree program does not assure acceptance into the medical technolog) 4 


gram at the Hospital, George Washington University students are given 
ence. i a| 
The Bachelor of Science degree in the field of medical technology T 
offered to military personnel off-campus. Students must have complete "T. 
90 semester hours of course work equivalent to the first three years of t * 
t 


: ; À ath : eat 
campus curriculum before being considered for admission to the senior y 


campus. ow 
Military students in the off-campus program must complete the fo | 
courses with a quality-point index of 2.50 or better. 


" 


Am A Xu 


Path 100: Clinical Chemistry Lecture ................ 
Path 102: Clinical Chemistry Laboratory ... 
Path 104: Clinical Microbiology Lecture ................ nmm 
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Path 106: — Clincal Microbiology Laboratory 


ies ET RAE RN 4 

Path 108: Blood Bank Lecture 4 
Path 110: Blood Bank Laboratory 3 
Path 112: Hematology Lecture 4 
Path 114: Hematology Laboratory 3 
30 


'RYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


ne Program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 


Ysician's Assistant requires the satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours 
Course work, 


A 
| DMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


y eneral requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 

| Year C In addition, three letters of recommendation, a personal interview, one 
900 hours) of patient-care experience, and satisfactory completion of 

Purse in general chemistry are required. 


j HOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS | 
of arship requirements are stated on page 62. Candidates for the degree "Hl 
taj m elor of Science with a designation as Physician's Assistant must main- j 
ies Overall quality-point index of 2.00 for course work taken in the Phy- 

Ourse o sistant program. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required for those 

Wut cor enated in the core curriculum (area of concentration). Each student 


| 
before wmplete and pass all courses for which registered in any given semester | 
eing allowed to advance to the next semester. | 


Resy l 
DENCE REQUIREMENT 
Án. 
mi 
Bg Um of 75 seme 


Shoo} i Science de 


ster hours in the preclinical and clinical portion of the 
gree curriculum must be completed in residence at the 
*dicine and Health Sciences. 


Eee 


Deg 

R 

3R REQUIREMENTS 
* sati i , 

for Usfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 


e - ‘= oe P 
‘an, dig, clor Of Science degree with a designation as a Physician’s Assis- 
Muted as follows: 


T€ € - Se 


C 
6 our Petence—30 semester hours required: 
4 s In English composition 
Sabie the humanities and social studies 


k and Vocational Competences—90 semester hours required: 


ic, “ath Sciences 
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Micr 128: Microbiology for New Health Practitioners .............««ee 2 
Path 129: Pathology for New Health Practitioners .......-s:ssssesssersrerssees 3 
Path 152: Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine 3 
Phar 158: Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners = 
Phyl 111: Physiology for New Health Practitioners ........... nnn 3 
Basic Clinical Sciences 
HCS 109: Human Behavior I ........1.: nnne 2 
HCS 119: Introduction to Patient Care I -— | 
*HCS 125: Manifestations of Disease .......... nnn : 
*HCS 134: Introduction to Patient Care II ..................--- Í 
HCS 137: Issues in Health Care ................... 0 
HCS 140:  Clinical-Pathological Correlation ........... 0 
HCS 146: Surgical and Diagnostic Procedures .... 1 
HCS 147: Introduction to Radiology { 
HCS 148: Introduction to Electrocardiography 0 
HCS 150: History Taking Review and Theory ... , 


HCS 151: Clinical Pharmacology ........... nnnm 


Clinical Clerkship 

*HCS 160: Medical Inpatient ............. T 
*HCS 163: Medical Outpatient .............. m 
HCS 166: Surgical Inpatient ............... nmn 
HCS 169: Obstetrics and Gynecology dese 

*HCS 172: Pediatric Outpatient ............... 
*HCS 175: Primary Care Preceptorship ..... 


om un um E SU Uan Un UA o 


HCS 178: Emergency Medicine .................—.- 
HCS 198: Psychiatry  ................«. 
HCS 199: Independent Study ........................- | 


Other Required Courses 
HCS 113: Medicine and Society 
HCS 116: Medical Terminology ............. 


CERTIFICATE 
Í 
-hour sequen? 


A certificate is awarded upon completion of the 90-semester j 
required and elective courses in health care sciences. | 
NURSING ANESTHESIA PROGRAM | 
$ 

ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY f 
af? 


np”, 
are stated 9 Tio 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy he foll" 
| the 


44—45. In addition, candidates for the degree must also fulfil 
requirements: 
1. They must have graduated from a state-approved 
Nurses with an Associate degree may be accepted into t 
completing a minimum of twelve months of practical experie 


Í 

care nursing. sl 
lative ° ! 

I 


nus 
school of ? ram n sf] 
he po cri 
nce | 


H m 
ye completed with a CV 


" 
Designates area of concentration course work which must ! 


point index of 2.50 
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| 2. They must be licensed as registered professional nurses in at least one 
| State, U.S. territory, or the District of Columbia. 


3. They must satisfy the requirements of the school of anesthesia at one of 
j the affiliated hospitals. 


) ADVANCED STANDING 


| The general provisions for awarding of advanced standing are stated on pages 
i 8. In addition, the following specific criteria apply for the Bachelor of 
| lence degree in Nursing Anesthesia. 


j l. Students who are graduates of two- or three-year nursing school programs 
ànd who have had a minimum of twelve months of practical experi- 

| *nce in critical-care nursing may receive up to 45 hours of advanced 

| , Standing credit in Nursing. 

| ^. Students who have earned a B.S. degree in Nursing may receive up to 60 
ours of advanced standing credit in Nursing. 

| 3 ertified Registered Nurse Anesthetists will receive credit in Nursing on 

| an individual basis. 

| 9n the basis of 
Onstrate 


Students seeking award of advanced standing credit 
anesthesia work experience must provide evidence of dem- 
d clinical competence. 


St : 
hy, dents who graduated from nursing school more than five years ago and 


ie not been active in nursing during the last five years may be required to 

latio ational League of Nursing or New York State Board of Regents exami- 
ns, 

HOLARSHIp 

Students : eM. : los Mos: aie all : 

tes; ^. Ust maintain an overall quality point index of 2.50 on all nursing 


lain "ys Courses (area of concentration). Any student who does not main- 
." average will be required to take additional course work in order to 
à minimum 2.50 average on the 30 hours of required courses, 


EG 
REE REQUIREMENTS 


for yttistactory com 
© Bac elor of S, 
E Semester hours of course work in the area of human competence, 
12) te at least six semester hours in English (Engl 9 or a and 11 or 
hours - Semester hours in Psychology (Psyc 001), and 21 semester 
studi - meaningful initiation into two of the following areas—social 
itty , umanities, and mathematics. 
including oester hours of course work in the area of subject competence, 
Vance E Course Work in the biological and physical sciences. (Note: Ad- 
seq to Standing credit awarded for nursing school experience may be 


' Sixty 9 fulfill this requirement.) 


Skills Semester hours of course work in the area of vocational competence 


COurseg. UY related to nursing anesthesia, consisting of the following 


pletion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
cience degree in Nursing Anesthesia, distributed as follows: 


D 


fim irm 


REGE ES IERI 
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YEAR I 

Semeste! 
Hous 
Phar 021, 022: Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia escenas iD : 
Phar 110, 111: Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia Eum O A 
Anes/Phar 195: Electronics for Medical Personnel ................ enm 3 
Anes/Phar 191: Respiratory Care Wa 3 
Anat 115: Anatomy for Nurse Anesthetists 3 
Phyl 115: Physiology for Nurse Anesthetists .............. eren ennt ? 
HCS 134: Introduction to Patient Care II .............. mmm 1 

Anes 198: Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia mM E 
E V 
30 

YEAR II 

4 
Anes/Phar 193: Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia ............. enm 16 

Anes 194: Principles of Clinical Anesthesia ............. nnnm 
30 
Jl 
: : vera 
All students must complete Year I course work, in residence, with an ipei 
S , 


quality-point index of 2.50 or better. Certified Registered Nurse Ane we 
may waive Year II clinical course work on the basis of documented ev! d 


clinical competence after successful completion of Year I course work: 
CERTIFICATE ! 
o 
: : quent? 
A certificate is awarded upon completion of the 60-semester-hour seque 


required courses in the nursing anesthesia program. 


NURSE PRACTITIONER PROGRAM 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY E 
a£ | 
b , ee . tated MPs 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are ei natio" 4 
44-45. Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with desig 
Y 


Nurse Practitioner must also fulfill the following requirements: 
1. They must have been graduated from a school of nursing 1 
quality-point index of at least 2.00 or the equivalent. r the p 
2. They must be licensed as registered nurses in at least one state © L 
trict of Columbia. Nu. 
3. They must have had a minimum of three years' experience " 
practice in hospital and ambulatory settings. from em? 
4. They must have three letters of recommendation forwarded g 


f 
with an ove 


ers, supervisors in the health field, and/or acquaintances. m wih’ 
Preference will be given to applicants who have made wn 
physician or an institution to be employed as a nurse practitlo 
SCHOLARSHIP y 


The grades of CR (Credit) and NC (No Credit) are given. A = inei, g 
received a grade of NC in any of the preclinical courses wil e bee 
continue in the clinical portion of the program until the cour 
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Fated and a grade of CR has been received. 


Clinical phase will be evaluated by the f 
lation, 


Progress through each portion of 
aculty in charge of that particular 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Genera} 
lion 
Su 


Provisions for advanc 
» Students may rece 
CCessfu] comple 

e re 


ed standing are listed on pages 46—48. In addi- 
ive up to 45 semester hours of advanced standing for 
tion of nursing school. No advanced standing will be granted 
quired 60-semester-hour area of concentration. 


R 
ESIDENC E REQUIREMENT 


Á Minimum of 45 semester hours of course 


work in the area of concentration 
T» comple 


ted in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Dy 
SREE REQUIREMENTS 
le gaps. 
| for Satisfactory completion of 
gree of Bachelor of S 
ed as follows: 


> , ~ | 
a minimum of 120 semester hours is required TE 
| distribu cience with designation as a Nurse Practitioner, i 
'! 
| 


m; 
= Competence 
2 Semester hours 
Semester hours 
09: 


30 semester hours required: 
in English composition 
in the humanities and social studies, which must include: 


Wo 
* Human Behavior 2 ji 
Hi Ae ; 
CS 13 * Issues in Health Care l f 
and Vocational Competences—90 semester hours required: I 
Clinica | 
Health Sciences 


HCs 


110: ji 


P 

P mOLBABLMAITTTZ TIT] 
h Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine ... 

Tinie Physiology for New Health Practitioners ............. 

H a Rotations 

hos 153; 

Cs 157. 

S 165. 
S 17] 

Hes | k GOütpatient eee a E 

79. 


Emergency Medicine 
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A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the physical, natural, and 
mathematical sciences is required. Advanced standing awarded for nursing 
school experience may be used to fulfill this requirement. 


CERTIFICATE 


Nurse Practitioner certification will be granted to those students who meet the 
requirements for admission to the degree program and who complete the 
semester-hour area of concentration. 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of Radio 
logic Sciences and Administration requires the satisfactory completion 0 A 
minimum of 120 semester hours of course work. This program is designed te 
registered technologists in either diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear me i 
cine technology, or radiation therapy technology who wish to continue the 


education at the baccalaureate level. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


s$ 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated cn jm 


44-45. In addition, students applying to the program must be registere m 
nologists or registry-eligible within the first academic semester. A persona el | 
terview or a letter from the principal or dean of the school previously atten " 
is required. Students whose previous schooling suggests inadequate prepar 92 
in physics and mathematics may be required to complete successfully » 

before placement in either Rad 167 or Rad 171. | 


| 


ADVANCED STANDING 


- den | 
General provisions for advanced standing are stated on pages 46-48. Le" (1) 
may be granted up to 48 semester hours of advanced standing ce jn 

alty ie 


they have completed study within the last five years, with a qu olo 
index of at least 2.50 or a grade average of at least 80 per cent, at à radio ool 
technology, nuclear medicine technology, or radiation therapy technology > di | 
that is accredited by Joint Review Committee on Education Programs 10 T 
logic Technology or Nuclear Medicine of the Council on Medical Educatt eg | 
the American Medical Association, or (2) they are certified as American at 
tered Radiologic Technologists, Nuclear Medicine Technologists, OF F 
Therapy Technologists. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements are stated on page 62. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
0| 


7| 


105; E 
d a Engl 0" 


Human Competence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours is required, including BA 
or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; Soc 1. Recommended electives inc 


| 


) 


| 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 71 


Hum 26; Psyc 151; Soc 129; SpDr 111 


: 121; or other courses in the humani- 
les or social sciences. 


Subject and Vocational Competences 


A total of 92 


semester hours is required. Of these, a maximum of 48 semester 
Ours is 


allowed for course work in an American Medical Association approved 

Togram in either diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medicine technology, 

or radiation therapy technology. The remaining 44 semester hours consist of 
e following required courses: 


Semester 
l. Radiologic Sciences Hours 
CIEng 101: 3 
Rad 167: 3 
Rad 171: 3 
Rad 175: 
Rad 176: 
or Rad 177: Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy ........... 3 
Rad 190: Radiobiology 3 
Rad 195; Directed Study in Radiation Physics ... 2 
17 
2 Radiologic Administration 
HCA 142: 
HCA 153: 
HCA 154: 
HCA 170: 
Psyc 144: 
Rad 140: 
tyèd 145, 
E 149: Administrative Project 3 
ad 150; Radio'ogy Senior Study .. 2 
124: Medical Sociology E RR 3 
27 
Tow LL ET Cowon We wa HN 44 


he hired or Recommended Courses in Allied Health 
~ Shims Offered in Other Divisions of the University 
The 


owi 1; 
the » ng Courses are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or 
X recon. f Governn 


ang mme / ent and Business Administration, and are either required 
d Heap aded In specific undergraduate programs in the School of Medicine 
ate Sciences, Students are reminded. however, that not all these courses 
* even as electives in certain Allied Health Programs. Students 


fol] 
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should consult with the program advisor in choosing electives for the particular 
program in which they are enrolled. 


Courses acceptable to meet human competence requirements: 


Humanities Social Studies 

Art History American Civilization 

Classics Anthropology 

East Asian Languages and Literatures Economics 

English Geography and Regional Science 
Germanic Languages and Literatures History 

Music Journalism 

Philosophy Political Science 

Religion Psychology 

Romance Languages and Literatures Sociology 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Speech and Drama 


ACCOUNTING 
1 Introductory Accounting (3) , 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, p 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of significa? 
economic and financial data. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) " 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, w 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) » 
ory 


Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and culture hist 
Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the principles o 
tural behavior. 


ART HISTORY 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) » 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern he 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: pre 
to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


histo 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) act 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected refere Re 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings tO 
publican Age. Art 72: from 19th century to the present. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
lems designed to furnish a base for adv 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: 
semester. 


Biological principles and prob- 
anced studies in biology and re- 
BiSc 11. Material fee, $18 per 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $20. 

111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylo- 
genetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year 
of chemistry. Material fee, $20. 

127 Genetics (3) 


Introductory course. Basic 


aspects of transmission of genetic traits with 
particular reference to the c 


hemical basis of heredity and gene action. 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 

Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. 

Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, $20. 
148 Histology (4) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 


anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrela- 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $20. 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Verte- 
brate natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and transitional 
faxa. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $20. 

163 Human Physiology (3) 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experi- 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $24. 


165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ 
Systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 


ànd 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $24. 


by 
SINESs ADMINISTRATION 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
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105 Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpowe! 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


CHEMISTRY 


8 Physiological Chemistry (2) 
Chemical aspects of selected topics in human physiology. 
elective for students in off-campus Allied Health Programs. 


A chemistry 


9 General Chemistry (4) 
Offered only off campus. Lecture (3 hours), | 
tation (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, 
analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. I 
$23. 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. _ 
requisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite 
Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 


aboratory (3 hours), Te 
inquantitative 
aboratory fe 


Elemen 
prt 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) | 
= , j 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quan 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analys 


Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) P 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for stude. 


in related disciplines. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, *^" 


ECONOMICS 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) z 
nom 


Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major eo f: 
principles,. institutions, and problems in contemporary life. " 
macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 


ENGLISH 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) " 
dequatelY Py 


Intensive grammar and composition course for students ina í 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in e p 
ture and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Eng ig E 


addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, P, 4 
quired for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency: iy W 
meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of credi 
reading course meets an additional three hours a week for a maxim 


10 weeks. Fees: tuition, $315; special fee, $25. 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) oi” 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the the 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


complexities of unity, development, organization, 

ysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 

11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argument 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of 
ical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the 
and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. 


diction, and on lo 


12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques throug 


critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in the 
the study of literary 


sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by 


75 


and coherence, by anal- 


ative techniques; emphasis 


g- 


nature of language 
Students who 


h 


Benres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 


10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 ca 
Engl 11. 
20 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Offered only off campus. Theory and pr 
reports. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


43-44 Classical Humanities (3-3) 


Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of the origins of West 
ern thought. Reading and intensive cl 


nnot receive credit for 


actice in the writing of technical 


ass discussions of selections from 


the Bible and from five works each semester from the following authors: 


Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides 


Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 


Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectures on the major intellectual, 


artistic, economic, and social movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
55-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of modern Western 
thought from the Renaissance to the 20th century. Reading and inten- 
Sive class discussion of five works each semester from the following 
authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, 
Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Back- 
&round lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and social 
movements. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


31-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 


discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types and 
orms of imaginative literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


1-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


101 Expository Writing (3) 


YPes of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students' needs; 
Particular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu- 

" ate theses, Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10: 11 or 12. 

~92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 

elected major works in various genres, read in translation and in en- 
Urety, Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern times. 
Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romance; prose fic- 
tion from Cervantes to Mann. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the popul 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 


ation ques 
issues 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography whic 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relations 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


h play 
hips 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the loca 
economic activities. 


tion of 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


+142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of ac 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniques, 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control process 


counting 


153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) in 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care servit, 
the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources 4 
able to the health care system. 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) ici 
er! 


Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary Am n the 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and 0 
functions of the department manager. 


+170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) 


antitative methods to the health services industry: 


yn 
pr ehe 


Application of qu 
damental statistical techniques enabling the student to read, comp." quar 
critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the growing volume 0 iari? 
titative research appearing in the health services literature. Famili b 
tion with quantitative procedures applied to analyzing management Poe 
lems in the operational environment. Emphasis on establishing 9 qatifé 
mental understanding of statistical ideas rather than upon manip? 


predeveloped formulas. 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Departments of 
Sciences and Geography and Regional Science. jth o 

d ar i ea A 
t Generally offered only off campus for students enrolled in the Bachelor of Science m P d 1 
Administration degree program at the Naval School of Hospital Administration. Offere! 
when justified by sufficient enrollment. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


HISTORY 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to carly modern 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 
71-72 Introduction to American History (2-3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 


States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: from 
1876 to present. 


MATHEMATICS 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 


additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Mathematical Systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 

olynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge- 
bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
unctions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* 


31 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calculus of 
UNCtions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
Students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registration. 


52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 


Integra] calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; Sys- 
*ms of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, 
Tudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51 or 53. 
as 
30 
may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
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MUSIC 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, 
sis of selected literature. 


and textures; aural analy- 


PHILOSOPHY 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic po 


Plato to the present. 


sitions fro™ 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1 Introduction to Comparative and 
International Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 5 Introduction to Political Science) 
Comparative political systems; emphasis on structures and p 
major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies. 


rocesses of 


2 Introduction to American Politics and 


Government (3) 
(Formerly PSc 6 Introduction to Political Science) 


Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system. 


3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) 
(Formerly PSc 4 Introduction to Political Science) i 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today’s wer 
the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence ; 
nature of political institutions. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


i 
vat? 
Principles of mol n 
and assessme vale? 
syc 1 or equ! 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. 
personality development, social and cultural factors, 
description of personality emphasized. Prerequisite: P 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emph 
requisite: Psyc 1 or equivalent. 

144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) gso 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of Pe 


asis on learning 


i" 
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management, human engineering, employee motivation and productivity. 
Prerequisite: six semester hours in psychology. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: 
behavior, communication, sm 
ism, and war. Pre 


cognition, motivation, role- 
all-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
requisite: six semester hours in psychology. 


RELIGION 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) | 


Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament) 
with consideration of development of religious ideas, institutions, and 
outstanding personalities. 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, 


10 The New Testament (3) | 
| 
structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles, 


i 
59 Religions of the East (3) 
(Formerly History of Religions) 
Origins, evolution, 
Primitive religions, 
Shinto. 


T 
^ , ^ " 
and contemporary status in historical context of p! 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 1 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
(Formerly History of Religions) 


History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 


“CloLoGy 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 


General principles of sociolo 


gy; development of culture and personality, 
Impact of groups 


and institutions on man’s social behavior. 
2 Major Social Issues (3) 


Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting American 
Society. Topics change each semester. May be repeated once for credit. 
Prerequisite: Soc E 

124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and 


Cal and mental 
Banizations, pro 
Soc 1. 


processes related to the etiology and treatment of physi- 
illnesss; medical Occupations and professions, medical or- 
blems of delivery of health care services. Prerequisite: 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of relationships between domin 
ciety, particular! 
analysis of th 


ant and minority groups in so- 
y in the United States; nature and range of problems: 
€ phenomenon of prejudice. Prere uisite: Soc 1. 
p prej q 
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SPEECH AND DRAMA 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the 


communication process in business and professional speak 


ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, progr 


and services; interviews; conferences; speec 


activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SpDr ^ 
Communicative Speaking and Listening, or permission of instructor. 


STATISTICS 


*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributio 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypot 
gression and correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, 


*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


Probability, frequency distributions and their ch 
measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression an 


aracteristics, descr 


Laboratory fee, $18. 


* Stat 51; 53, Introduction to Statistics in Social Sciences; and 91 are related in their 
and credit hours for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. 


subject ^ 


ams 


h in training and supervisor 


n, descri 
heses, re 


$18. 


iptive 


d correlatio® 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions of the Uni- 
Versity by making available to nonmedical students certain undergraduate and 
8raduate courses in the following departments: anatomy, biochemistry, micro- 
“ology, pathology, pharmacology and physiology. The courses listed are sub- 


lect to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- ul 
nounced, i I 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


^" Staff of Instruction listed under each department is for the academic year | 
6-77. i 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates number of 
Mester hours of credit which may be earned. Five semester hours of credit 
T four-week elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the 
"^ program. 

urses numbered from 1 to 100 are for first- and second-year undergrad- 

allied health students. Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- 

Ourth-year undergraduate allied health students. Courses in the basic 

* departments numbered from 201 to 400 are for candidates for the M.D. 
Bree and for students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All other 

E" numbered from 201 to 400 are primarily for candidates for the M.D. 


Wate 


Scienc 
le 


MEO ABBREVIATIONS 


following abbreviations are used by the University for course designations. 
Acet 


A Accounting Anth Anthropology 
mCy American Civilization ApSc Applied Science 
E Anatomy Art Art 


Anesthesiology ArTh Art Therapy 


Hen Lal E > 


ae es 


—— 
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Bioc Biochemistry 

BiSc Biological Sciences 

BAd Business Administration 

Cart Cartography 

Chem Chemistry 

Chin Chinese 

CE Civil Engineering 

CH&D Child Health and Development 

Clas Classics 

CIEn Clinical Engineering 

CSci Computer Science 

Derm Dermatology 

Econ Economics 

Educ Education 

EPol Education Policy 

EE Electrical Engineering 

EAd Engineering Administration 

EngS Engineering Science 

Engl English 

EFL English as a Foreign Language 

EnHe Environmental Health 

Envr Environmental Studies 

Hum Experimental Humanities 

ForS Forensic Sciences 

Fren French 

Gnet Genetics 

Geod Geodesy 

Geog Geography and Regional Science 

Geol Geology 

Geop Geophysics 

Ger Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

HCA Health Care Administration 

HCS Health Care Sciences 

Hist ^ History 

HKLS Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 

Idis Interdisciplinary Courses 

IAf International Affairs 

Ital Italian 

Japn Japanese 

Jour Journalism 

Law Law 

LEnf Law Enforcement 

Anatomy 


Chairman: R.S. Snell 


Mgt 
Math 
ME 
M&PA 
Med 
Micr 


Management Science 
Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medical and Public Affairs 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Music 

Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Oceanography 

Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 

Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 
Political Science 
Portuguese 
Psychiatry and Beh 
Sciences 
Psychology : 
Public Administration 
Radiology 
Religion 
Service-Learning Prog 
Service-Learning Politic? 
Science 

Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish ; 

Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Surger ; 
Telecommunication 
Operations 
Urban and 
Urology , 
Women's Studies 


avioral 


rogram 


Regional plani! 


Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell 


Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese, M.F. Brightman 
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Associate Professors EN. Albert, M.J. Koering 


Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, E.J. Blanchette-Mackie, K.S. 
Weston 


Assistant Professors M.D. Olson, J.M. Kerns, D.B. Jenkins, D.A. Neufeld, B.E. 
Gilson 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.A. Davis 


Special Lecturer M.F.K. Ericksen 


115 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) Staff 


For nursing anesthesia students. Anatomical facts and concepts essential 
for safe administration of anesthetics; emphasis on anatomy of head and 


neck. 

*201 Anatomy (12) Staff 
Integrated anatomical disciplines: regional gross dissection, histology, 
embryology. (Fall) ° 

202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supple- 
mented with lectures and x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

203 Human Embryology (1) Snell and Allan 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; emphasis 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson, Kerns 


For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nerv- 
Ous system and special senses. Students who have received credit for 
Anat 204 may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 
205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 


For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Albert 


Theory and operation of the scanning electron microscope along with 


t © techniques involved in preparation of tissues and interpretation of 
Micrographs, Laboratory fee, $30. 
208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) Johnson 
For graduate Students. Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. 
Ferequisite: Anat 204, Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
20 
? The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Or graduate students. Preparation of a significant audiovisual program 
Some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
210 
The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) Snell 


ed Staduate students. Applying computer techniques to the problems of 
"ing anatomy. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 


"mM 


bL Medical 


Students. 
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211 The Cell in Medicine Staff 
(Formerly Cell Biology) 
Integrated survey of the structure, function, and metabolism of the cell. 


212 Neurobiology (3) staf 
For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated sur 
vey of the structure and function of the human nervous system. Lecture 
clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Gilso" 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics 
by guest lecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students encoul 
aged to attend. (Academic year) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) of 

For graduate students, Major research techniques as applied to biologi 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 


| 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) - 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolute 
racial differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring 
jan 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) E 
Dissection of the midgestational human fetus. Comparison of fee 
adult structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical s 
$10. (Spring) 
suf 
256 Human Genetics (1) toidy in 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics techniques, — sel 


man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, geneti 


ing. (Spring) dini 
- . . e oe 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) $ " ele” 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship 
tron microscopy. (Spring) , 
Koeri 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Laboratory d » n 
cimens; preparati E 


Introduction to the routine processing of spe «n 
" : “ ^er jssion ! 
interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admiss! nat 260 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration rail) 

Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring an 


Extremities (2) Sne 
itomy; discussions "d 
for nonme ical 


i| and 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower i 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray an 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee 


$10. (Spring) na 
263 Applied Anatomy of the Autonomic System (5) FS. auto 

Comprehensive study of the structure and function of ! 

nervous system. 4-week elective periods. sot! 


"i 
: assi 
d iscusi "m. 


nmed! 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nO 
$10. (Spring) 
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266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray 
reading. Limited enrollment. 
$10. (Spring) 


anatomy; discussions, assigned 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Snell and Staff 
Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, suppleme 
reading. Limited enrollment 
$10. (Spring) 


nted by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular syste 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 3 
m; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enroll- | 


ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 
272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and ii 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) | 
ih 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff i 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endo- I ! 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) "TM 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy (5) Snell ji j 
Regional dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. 4-week elective In 
Periods, Hi 
281 Applied Anatomy of the Newborn (5) Allan, Snell 
The full 


“term fetus or neonatal infant examined by dissection or by 
Pre-dissected specimens. 4-week elective periods. 


282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) 


Study of 


Johnson fy 
Dissection of the human brain, study of slides of the central nervous sys- i | 
em, and an introduction to neurological research. 4-week elective : 
Periods, 

84 4 I 

Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Snell 
Qetailed Study of anatomical structures which are accessible to examina- 
On int 


he living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective 
s 


285 Application of 


Students ide 
aspect of h 


287 Human c 


Audiovisual Techniques to Anatomy (5) Allan 
ntify, develop, and produce an audiovisual program on some 
uman anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 

ytogenetics (10) C. B. Jacobson 


C . : : 
-bromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital malforma- 


ti " 
maj); àgenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyotypic 


SIs, genetic counseling. 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
28g Surfa 
: ce Anatomy and Radiology (1) mee 
289 ures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 
Application of C 


omputer Techniques to Anatomy (5) Snell 
atomica] progr 


am designed to demonstrate the application of com- 
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puter techniques to problems of learning anatomy. 4-week elective 


periods. 


291 Special Projects in Anatomy (5) Snell 
Independent study on an aspect of gross anatomy. 4-week elective periods 

~ : : f sring 

292 Advanced Reproductive Endocrinology (5) Koerms 
organs 


of male and female reproductive 


Study of structure and function a 
emphasis on correlating their other endocri® 


glands. 4-week elective periods. 
stall 


activities with those of 


295 Research (arr.) 
t differs each time course is offered; 
Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


peated once fof 


staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) f 
ral & 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
(Fall and spring) 


amination. May be repeated for credit. 
suf 


dit. 


Conten may be re 
credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated for cre 


Anesthesiology — —— z T ama 


Chairman: C.S, Coakley 


——— Ó € 


H 
rt, B.S. Epstein, P. Mazel, R.J. Van Houten, 


Professors C.S. Coakley, S. Alpe 
Weintraub 

Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, P.R. K 
Tobey, B.S. Dunbar, J.B. Craft, Jr., A.H. 

Associate Clinical Professor S.N. Albert 

Assistant Professors M.J. Shaffer, J.P. Swope, M.T. Kar 
Gonzales, D.S. Lec, V.A. Argumedo, S.R. Deshmukh, 
Peterson, J.A. Tam, J.M. Klick, A. Fields, P. Holbrook, E.J. 
B.E. Filner, S.J. Aidinis, P.J. Corso, L.A. Coveler, J.F. Jones, P. 
thal, L. Mantel, J.F. Mayhew, W.A. McGill II, B. Tsai MN 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.E. Bageant, C. Albert, P. Lowenthal, 4 
Lichtmann, H.W. Manitsas, W.M. Garrett, R.D. McKay, N.E. wilso 


aiser, M. Kennedy, G.A. Morales ™ 
Altstatt, J.E. Zimmerman 


. ME 
na, M. Shahvar» M3 
M.H. Thet Ji» 

sotelhors™ iu 
Distel Licht? 


Courses numbered 190 through 198 are for nursing anesthesia students w 


190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) ual af 
Small discussion groups on morbidity and mortality from ac 
reported cases. Topics related to complications of anesthesia. g 

191 Respiratory Care (3) olor? 

ring total " 


Advanced techniques for the care of patients requi 


respiratory support. 
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192 Orientation for Anesthesia (3) Staff 
Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual presentation. History of anes- 
thesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional adjustments, depart- 
ment management, and organization. 


193 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (4) Staff 
(Formerly three credits) 
At affiliated hospitals. Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual pre- 
sentation. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types of anes- 
thetic required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, and 
related topics. 


194 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (26) Staff 
(Formerly three credits) 
Twelve-month course at affiliated hospitals. Supervised clinical training 
and experience. The student is assigned patients, organizes and admin- 
isters anesthesia, and follows the patients through their total hospitaliza- 
tion. Designed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
requirements. 


195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Staff 


Introduction to fundamental principles used in electronic instrumentation 
for monitoring patient status in operating room and intensive care unit. 
Power, biomedical voltages and transducers, blood pressure and heart 
rate monitors, displays, telemetry, special purpose instruments, safety 
hazards analysis techniques for technical equipment procurement. 

(Fall) 


198 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) Staff 
Review of patho-physiology of major organ systems in relation to anes- 
thesia. Clinical implications of various disease states, their interactions 
With anesthetics, and effects on anesthetic management. 


"302 Clinical Clerkship (274) Staff 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management of patients in 
coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountered in medical 
Practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp. 1 week—Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. or 
Wash. Hosp. Center. (2-week periods throughout academic year) 


380 Anesthesiology (5) Weintraub 


Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical an- 
esthesia, infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy; monitoring 
ànd blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


384 Intensive Care Unit (5) Shahvari, Zimmerman 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular support, 
and intensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


386 Intensive Care Unit (5) Rosenthal 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support tech- 
nues, and intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval 


LS Med. Center. 


"nire i 
Or medica] students. Part of Med 308. Credit assigned after completion of Med 308. 
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1 Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 
anges for students to spenc 
1 students should contact Dr. 


t othe! 
aub. 


390 Extramura 


The department arr 
institutions. Interested 


i elective periods à 
Herbert Weintt 


Biochemistry —— ET jet. à; 


Chairman: C.R. Treadwell 
a MÀ 
i ess 
Professors C.R. Treadwell, B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, a H 
Gurol, 


rs W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), E. Steers, Jr., G- , 
Minthorn: 


Professorial Lecture 
rril, J.C. Smith, Jr., M.L. 


Schechter, E.P. Anderson, C.R. Me 


Associate Professor G.A. Walker "T 
Assistant Professors L.L. Gallo, M.A. Vander Maten (Research), R.W. Bry 
Jr. (Research) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer C.L. Trichilo 
Lecturer P.H. Fishman 
101 Chemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) 
111 Biochemistry for Allied Health Sciences (3) " 
Sti 
*201 Medical Biochemistry m 
and their re 


Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles 


to medicine. (Fall) sif 
" d d% 

221-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo, Vahouny an 
(Formerly 3 or 4—4 or 5 credits) ma 
^ i - u 
se in general biochemistry for graduate s emi, 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology gr 223 9; 
Generally, graduate students must register concurrently for Let 26 fo 
for Bioc 224. However, graduate students taking Bioc “oni jl 
281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc deri y 
out the laboratory. With specific recommendations by the e fof pi” 
advisor and the department, undergraduate students may regis acade” 


221-22 without laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. 
year) à 
Gallo an 


223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1-1) 

(Formerly Bioc 224 Biochemistry of Enzymes up NE pe 
Laboratory complement of Bioc 221-22. Concurrent registration eat) 
221-22 required. Materials fee, $20 a semester. Academe a” 


A comprehensive cour 


225-26 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) 
r 241-42 and Phyl 223-24. Compreh 


Same as Mic K 
al application of biomedical instrume 


retical and practic 


* Required for medical students. 
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separation, identification, and quantification of materials of interest to 


biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fee, $50. (Academic 
year) 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Bailey 


Current literature in biochemistry. Intended for graduate students, but 
open to a limited number of specially qualified medical students. Content 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Anderson 
Two separate courses are offered in alternate years, each covering both 
general and advanced material; students may register for these in either 
order and cover the entire content in two years. The full content includes 
practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms, active site, 
isozymes, regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 


(Fall) 

232 Proteins and Amino Acids I (1) Steers, Schechter 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 

233 Proteins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, Schechter 


Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 
active site. (Spring) 


241 Isotopes (3) Burr 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
Safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
Students, $16. (Spring) 


2 
5 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (Spring, even years) 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) -- 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Re- 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic proc- 


$ unique to the brain. (Spring) 
25. 
* Human Nutrition (1) Staff 
ant Medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Appli- 
2 ation of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 
56 à 
Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer 


F 3 

a Medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Em- 
o. 9n biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; appli- 
On of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring) 
"chemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodek 


0 i jas ; 
che, Medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Basic 


260 Bi 


y Mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement of endogenous 
» Clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid changes in 
ancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 
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262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) V ahoun? 
Xf current 
function in specialized 
course is offered; may 


ligestion, energy po 
lMular pa 
ted fof 


interest, including ¢ 
tissues and subce 
be repea 


ips Discussion of topics c 
duction, biosynthesis, 
Content differs each time 


T i" ticles. 
Cae credit. (Spring) 
b t n 
pi n 264 Membrane Associated Complex Lipids (1) Fishm? 
n Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphinE- 
Ha th lipids; inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal sphingol 
n n metabolism; altered glycosphingolipid biosynthesis associated with e 
An lignant transformation; potential roles of gangliosides as membrane | 
| ceptors for toxins and hormones; aspects of membrane structure anc 
f chemistry. 
ry) i » ^ r " ^ P r Merl 
Py he 266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic 
HM * 
Diseases (1) pio 
. pie 
ed number of graduate students: i 


biolog?) 


For medical students; open to limit 
of molecular (Sprit? 


chemical aspects of genetics and contributions 
understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. 


" 
Physiological and walker, FP 


*268 Muscle Contraction: 


Biochemical Aspects (2) Fi 
al aspect mi 


Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiologic "m 
muscle contraction. Prerequisite: An introductory course in jochem” 

and physiology, OT permission of the Department. | 

T 

279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar pail” 

Transport (10) ed 
lisease- " 


Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney ¢ 


elective periods. 
pail’ 


280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) jero% 
Study of factors influencing the development and course Of atheros* 
in rabbits. 8-week elective periods. " 
bing à Sn 
281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B 
Enzymes (10) "L 
^ , , s , artm 
Research in à problem already under investigation 1n the depart rio 
a project in related fields suggested by the student. 8-week elective . 
rA : i h aho" 
282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and M 
i 


Transport (10) 


Biochemical investigation of a clinic: 

interest to the student, or participation in existing 

department. 8-week elective periods. F 
zaho 

0) v i" 
k ce 


g-wee 


-04 of 
il problem involving lipids : "L 
research prog? 


tabolic Regulation within the Heart (1 


283 Research in Me 
drugs. 


Studies on metabolic 
periods. 


regulation and effects of 


abolism (10) 
m 


ing the 
Iving periods 


rol Absorption and Met 
gram invo 
8-week elective 


284 Research in Choleste 
irtmental research. pro 


Participation in depz 
absorption 


and prevention of cholesterol 


i by the Physiology and Biochemistry Departments. 


m ^ — 
An interdisciplinary course offerec 
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286 Research in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology R.C. Gallo* 
of RNA Tumor Viruses or DNA Polymerases of 
Mammalian Cells (10) 
Investigative work at the National Cancer Institute, NIH. 8-week elective 
periods or equivalent. 


287 Research on the Function of B,. Coenzymes Walker 
in Cell Replication (10) 
Research in a problem under investigation in the department. 8-week 
elective periods. 


288 LDH Viruses in Immunosuppression (10) Bailey 
Changes in plasma enzyme clearance and cellular immune mechanisms in 
LDH virus infection. 8-week elective periods. 

290 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Staff 


The department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
at other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of 
the department. 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
For first- and second-year medical students and graduate students. Par- 
ticipation in a project under investigation in the department or one in a 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 


differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 
à 
299. : 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fai! and spring) 


Chi 
U Health and Development - 


Chai 
Atto, Man: RH, Parrott 


tit € Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), D.W. Delaney 
doiph, Staff and Medical Care), A.M. Margileth (Student Affairs), J.G. Ran- 
Directors Urgical Division) 
| ley) of Divisions: C.A. Rigg (Adolescent Medicine), W.A. Howard (Al- 
Beart rr - Green (Ambulatory Medicine), L.P. Scott (Cardiology), M.L. 
ermatology), W. Hung (Endocrinology), D.W. Delaney, (General 
ow 


8 Seni i = > : 
nior Investigator at the National Cancer Institute. 


P 
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zi 
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athology) J.M. 


Medicine), S. Leikin (Hematology), R- Chandra (A natomical P 
Hicks (Clinical Laboratories), G.B. Avery (Neonatology), J.C.M. Chat 
J. Eng (Physical Medicine) 


burne, Jr. (Neurology), G.I 
W.J. McSweeney (Radiology), B.S. Epstein (An 
‘ardiovascular Surgery), J.G. Randolph ( e 
S. Friendly (O phthalmolos) 
gology), L.W. Thomps? 


(Nephrology), S-J. Shel 
J.M. Wiener (Psychiatry), 
thesiology), J.E. McClenathan (C 
eral Surgery), T.H. Milhorat (Neurosurgery), D. 
D.W. McKay (Orthopaedics), B.M. Webb (Otolaryn 
(Plastic Surgery), A.B. Belman (Urology) 


tcc. goien. 
Professors J.P. Adams, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Parrott, S. Doxiadis (visiting 
oT tcikin, A.M. Margileth, B.S. Epstein, G. Avery, D.W: Delaney, W- HE 
L.P. Scott III, R.M. Chanock, D.W. McKay, J.E. McClenathan, w.J. 
Sweeney, F.C. Green, M. Elgart, T.H. Milhorat, G.D. Eng, J.M. Wiener, G. 


Herer, S.A. Shelburne, Jr. 
Clinical Professors L.E. Hoec 

M.M. Parks, J.D. Noshpitz, 

A.B. Coleman, R.E. Reiger 
Professorial Lecturer M. Jenkins 


Associate Professors L.W. Perry, 
N. Movassaghi, D.W. Bailey, C.U. 
gust, C.D. Brandt (Microbiology), 
B.S. Dunbar, A.B. Fletcher, D.L. 
J.M.B. Hicks, J. W.L. Todaro, G.G. 


Kurz 


Adjunct Associate Professor J.R. Puig pc 
rofessors J.J. McFarland, Jr., S.I. Wolf, B. OlshakeP cg 


Straight, G.J. Cohen, J.J. Francis, A.F. North, Jr., I. Mahdavi, I pH 
E. Wohlford, H.T. Yat gM 


A.J. Modlin, P.C. Brunschwyler, M. Fischer, P : ) 
Ong, H.R. Gold, J.L. Chamberlain III, K.B. Nelson, C.B. RobinowitZ 


Webb, D.J. Fishman earth 
Assistant Professors M.M. Platt, J.H. Wise, B.J. Peacock, D.A. Davis (Res ft 
A.H. Ficker, S.R. Shapiro, R.A. Cahill, R.E. Johnsonbaugh, L.W. Gree 
M.T. Karna, K.D. Anderson, J.C. Srabstein, S.S. Nason, B. Potter, ^. J/ 

r. V.A. Argumedo, G.W. Bailey, F.M. Midgley, M.H. e 
A. Fields, P. H 


croft, Jr., 
Tam, P.M. Farrell (Research), M.C. Edwards, aen P 
A.M. Glasgow, B. Guller, W.J. Rodrig" vel 

allier, L-A = p 


wW. statk 


k, W.A. Howard, S. Berman, S. Ross, It» 


M. Feitel, L. Cytryn, J. Spurlock, S.L. Baker; 


H.B. Richardson, Jr., A.B. Barnet, M. Mai 
Battle, J.C.M. Chan, C.A. Rigg, Cy 
R.P. Altman, H.W. Kim, D.S. Frien i, 
Breckbill, L.W. Thompson, M RD.” p 
Cochran, A.B. Belman, R.S. Chand! 


Associate Clinical P 


Silber, E.J. Distelhorst, Jr; 


Ohrlich (Research), B.M. McDonald, S. Amiri, D.R. Br 

C.B. Feinstein, J.F. Jones, S.P. Kapur, W.A. McGill II, W.L. Me ean 

Ochsenschlager, M.G. Saalouke, B. Tsai a 
Mourat, M.S. M 


ors J.L. Levine, LD. Milowe, S. , 
am, D.H. McKnew, Jr., L.A. Cove, M. Eng® "gies? 
Lefkowitz, J.G. Chopra, S.G. Werneb Ac Mi 
Balfour, D.G. Albert, V.G. Ingram, 7 ulli". 
L. Kaplan, R. Shearin, F.A. Pedreira, ^ y JE 
. Evans III, S.B.W. Wooten, C.EJ. Kimba" p 
MLL. Renfield, B. Landau, A-H- Xj, gf 
M.A.J. Fox, A.E. Schweitzer, y pat 
WJ. Hawes, M.S. Alber d 


Assistant Clinical Profess 
A.E. Marans, E.S. Denh 
Fox, V.L. Guandolo, L. 
G.W. Hardman, Jr., G.A. 
G.A. Tripp, M. Brody, K. 
E. Taylor, S. Greenspan, R 
Malkin, D.R. Meers, B.A. Shaver, 

Peebles, M.M. Davis, R.A. Nover, 

T.M. Connor, J.A. Lowe, M. Ortega, 
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E.C. Esber, J.C. Fallon, M.L. Feldman, G. Joseph, H.A. Mangold, C.A. 
Renschler, R.L. Steerman, A.R. Ugel 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer I.P. Weiss 
Instructors R.D. Castro, G.J. Buffone, A.L. Knasel, J.R. Salcedo, G.K. Black- 
burn, Jr., C.M. Naulty, I.S. Baron-Starke, D.F. Dinges (Research), T. Frey, 
A. Guarinello, B. Koch, N.C. Luban, C.R. Mock, M.D. Murphy 
Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, E.A. Black, H.E.C. Millar (Psychiatry), H. 
Plotsky, D.A. Young, M. Rokni, B.S. Bruner, M.E. Lederman, M.E. Bravo, 
G.W. Daisley, Jr., V.W.C. Cheng, V. Chusuei, M.J. Guralnick (Psychology), 
A. Tantisunthorn, R.H. Schwartz, C. Chisholm, M.W. Datch, F.L. Stroud, 
LM. Beard, S.C. Goyal, H.L. Kaftarian, R.P. Dickey, R.R. Cioletti, M.G. 
alten, Jr., C. A.B. Schulman, K.Z. Fowler, E.A.G. Pinder, M.D. Smokvina, 
G.M, Korengold, H.T. Vollero, J.D. Blake, I.M. Chatoor-Koch, R.H. Cole- | 
Man, R.A. De Vine-Curio, P.R. Littleton, K.N. Rosenbaum i 
Pecial Lecturers J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III, J.W. Oberman, R.F. Hinck- 
ley, C.M. Berlin, Jr., M.I. Mones, L.L. Kulczycki, M. Schuelein, J.A. Kenney, 
Jr., M.I. Michael, J.L. Sever, P. Hamosh, I. Seiler, J.H. Bayly, E.G. Moses, 
„E. Streetman, Jr., E.J. Feroli 


A 
vigengements to enroll in child health and development courses should be made 
the instructor prior to registration. 


*303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) Todaro 
Full-time, as part of resident team; ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry 
and child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Chil- 
dren’s Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


373 Pediatric Urology (5) Belman 
| Participation in clinical approaches on an inpatient and outpatient basis. 
| Assessment, diagnostic evaluation and the participation in surgical prob- 

lems. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

375 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants 
and children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
neoplasms. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

376 Pediatric Neurology (5 or 10) Shelburne 


Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out- 
patients. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
Children’s Hosp. 


377 Community Health Development (5 or 10) Hinckley 

Acquaintance with public health preventive and community medicine as 
| It is conducted by the Montgomery County, Md., Health Department. 
’Pportunity to work in outlying health centers and central pediatric spe- 
E clinics. Familiarization with school health programs and projects. 
Ry ~ Or 8-week elective periods. 


Mined 
fı 1 
°F medical students. 


VL RN HURTS : 
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378 Genetics (5) 
Principles of b 
child, chromosomal 
work in the genetic laboratory 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


asic human genetics with emphasis on the dysmorph* 
aberrations and genetic counselling. Opportunity 
and to learn chromosomal techniqu® 


Holbrook, Fields 


379 Pediatric Intensive Care (5) 
Clinical and didactic material on the pathophysiology and treatment 
life-threatening illnesses, conditions, or injuries in childhood. Lim 

ino" 


extensive patient contact. Night call arrange 


patient responsibility, 
Children's Hosp. 


vidually. 4-week elective periods. 


380 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Toda” 
Full-time, as part of resident team; wards, outpatient department, 
Participation | 


specialty and emergency clinics under staff supervision. 

diagnostic studies, therapeutic procedures, rounds, and conferences: ql 

ing internships are available. 4-week elective periods. Children’s 

nae ff 

381 Pediatric Allergy (5 or 10) How? 
Introduction to pediatric allergy; 
experimental techniques and preparation of extracts. 
tive periods. Children's Hosp. 


- ; | 
clinics and wards. Some experien? < 
4- or 8-week © 


M cSweet 


ts and children; special | 
Children’s Hosp. 


382 Pediatric Radiology (5) 
Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology in infan 
nostic procedures. 4-week elective periods. 


EE 
including pulmona e 


in cystic fibrosis P p 
Medical, surgical t. 
and theif 


383 Cystic Fibrosis (5) 
Detailed diagnosic and therapeutic procedures 
nutritional manifestations and complications 


from the newborn to those in their third decade. 
and social problems of cystic fibrosis patients 


chological, 
lies. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
j 
384 Newborn and Premature (5) p" 
Principles and practices of neonatology emphasizing basic physiol ip 
processing; their relationship to normal development and to dise? | 
the newborn period. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
jen! 
385 Child Psychiatry (5) “a 
ation in diagnostic, consuli 


Observation of and appropriate particip 
and follow-up work with hospitalized children and psychiatric o "T. 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Orientation to community € "i. 
chiatry and child mental health as part of service delivery system. 


elective periods. 


utp 


el 


jo?” 
and children with hema 
4-week elective perio" 


386 Pediatric Hematology (5) 


Clinical and laboratory studies of infants 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 


dren’s Hosp. " 


387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; 
apy; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. 


diagnostic studies 
Fairfax Hosp. 
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388 Newborn Medicine (5) Avery, Fletcher 
Observation and participation in the care of infants. 4-week elective peri- 
ods. Children's Hosp. 


389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) L. Scott, Perry AM 
" e m . r " | 
tion of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catherizations. | 


Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpreta- | 
4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. | 
' 
390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) if | 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend elective peri- M 
Ods at other institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Jane D 
Todaro after they have obtained the following: (1) a letter of approval Mi 
from the Dean for Academic Affairs, (2) a description of the course or b 
courses to be taken, and (3) a description of the affiliations of the other 
institution. | 


393 Pediatric Anatomical Pathology and/or Clinical Hicks, Chandra LH 
Pathology (5) AM 
Participation in necropsy and surgical pathology service. Clinical corre- I 
lation of histopathology, laboratory studies, and clinical disease. 4-week 
elective periods. Children’s Hosp. pi 


394 Pediatric Clinical Laboratory (5) Hicks, Margileth um 
Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with clinical disease. AMI 
In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week elective periods. 
Children's Hosp. 


395 Endocrinology (5) Hung, August 
Evaluation of patients with metabolic and endocrine disorders. Planning 
diagnostic and therapeutic programs for patients in an office setting and 
Possibly for inpatients. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


396 The Handicapped Child and Chronic Disease (5) Battle 


Care of the handicapped child in a clinical situation and through tutorial 
readings. 4-week elective periods. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


397 Nephrology (5) Salcedo 


Training in clinical nephrology and hemodialysis; research opportunities 
in vitamin D metabolism, acid-base physiology, intravenous nutrition, 
Tenal physiology, and calcium metabolism. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
dren's Hosp. 


3 a 

98 Comprehensive Care (5 or 10) Oberman 
Participating in both sick- and well-child care as administered in a com- 
Prehensive setting; experience in multidisciplinary approach; cooperative 
Planning with other community agencies. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 
Comprehensive Health Care Program. 


3 > 

99 Community Pediatrics (5) Greenberg 
For students primarily interested in private pediatrics practice. Care in 
the nursery and pediatric ward of a community hospital; exposure to 
Private pediatrics practice in an office setting. 4-week elective periods. 

oly Cross Hosp. 


Clinical Engineering 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 


Professors W.S. Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger, B. Waxman (Visiting), JJ! Feffet 


Adjunct Professors C.E. Huckaba, J.K. Weston, L.E. Lipkin 

Professorial Lecturer B. Kemp 

Associate Professor R.A. Dunn (Research) 

Assistant Professors A. Berson (Research), 
Ruttimann, F.H. Orthner, R. Bassir 


H.Z. Pipberger (Research), UE 


Assistant Clinical Professor P.R. Moyer 
101 Practical Computing for New Health Practitioners (3) suf 
(Formerly Practical Computing for Paramedics) NT 
For students majoring in radiologic science and administration. Desig 


to familiarize the student with a computer system. 4 
S 


201 Theory of Medicine 
Required course for first-ye 
biostatistics, epidemiology, 
applicable to the practice of medicine. " 


351 Clinical Engineering for Medical Students (5) 


Students will be assigned for tutorial instruction 
practices of clinical engineering. Participation in current la 
ects, assigned reading and study. Participation in the Heal P 
nology Seminar is required. Students should have basic knowedé 
mathematics or physics, or some prior exposure to engineering , 
plines. Consultation with the staff is required prior to enrollmen" 

week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. s 


353 Medical Computing (5 or 10) 
Aspects of computer usage, including preparation and execution d^] 
grams which involve clinical or research applications, such as "1 
analysis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file managements 
ematical modeling, data processing, and managerial computing. the gi 
cases, the staff may be able to supervise a student in an area of ol 
dent's choice; in general, however, the program will consist of eal? 
classroom instruction and individual study. Participation in the (m9! 
Care Technology Seminar is required. 4- or 8-week elective per! 
be taken in two divided 4-week periods). Warwick Bldg. oh 


354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) 


0! 
Under supervision, the student. will work in the dail w im? 
multiphasic screening clinic and participate in the process of new ity ^ 
mentations and in evaluation of the system. Review of vor 
clinical findings and the problems of the variability of clinical yit 
tion. Participation in the Health Care Technology Seminar 1S 


4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. sit 


390 Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective (arr.) "d 
: ive 
The department sponsors students spending one or more electiV 


! ics i 
ar medical students, covering selected topo " 
lysis 


decision theory, and cost-benefit ana 


a nd 
in the principles z 
boratory 


Ad 
y operation |i | 
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at other institutions. Interested students must have the approval of the 
chairman of the department. B 


Dermatology 


Chairman: M. Elgart 


hafessors R.S. Higdon (Emeritus), M. Elgart 

""ociate Clinical Professors W.M. Narva, O.G. Rodman, C.S. Brown, T.P. 
igra 

‘sistant Professor M. Braun III 

Anitant Clinical Professors P.L. Repetta, Jr., D. Mitchell, L.J. Eanet, M.L. 
Urner, D.M, Cryan, S.H. Berk, R.A. Katz, D.N. Robins, A.R. Ugel 

inical Instructors H.S. Golomb, R.N. DeAngelis, D.L. Pierson 

Pecial Lecturers N. Kanof, J.A. Kenney, Jr. 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) Elgart 
Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where pa- 
tients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treatment 
of common skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedures, technique 
for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic 
diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Ambulatory Care Ctr. 


381 Dermatology Clinic (5) Juge 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Group Health Asso., Inc. 

382 Dermatology Clinic (5) — 
Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 

383 Dermatology Clinic (5) 


Same as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air Force Base 
Hosp. 


384 Private Office Practice (5) us eu 
4-weck elective periods. 

385 Private Office Practice (5) Eanet 
^-week elective periods. 

3 : ; i 

36 Private Office Practice (5) Robins 
4-week elective periods. 

3 UM i 

87 Clinical Dermatology (5) Fischman* 


Mtroduction to clinical dermatology, by working in the out-patient derma- 
tology clinic, observing in-patient consultations, reviewing histopathology, 


‘ 


t. Pi kian ; 
n is Chief of the Dermatology Service at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
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performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Interview required. 
4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 

Nigrà 
Mechanisms of disease 
advanced reading |; 


388 Dermatology in General Medicine (5) 


Dermatology as related to internal medicine. 
in-depth approach to dermatologic-medical problems; 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend 4 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should cont 


man of the department. 


-week elective 
act the chat 


391 Private Office Practice (5) Golumb 
4-week elective periods. 

392 Private Office Practice (5) DeAngelis 
4-week elective periods. 

p> 


Health Care Sciences — US au eM 


Acting Chairman: T.E. Piemme 


Professors T.E. Piemme, F.C. Green 
Professorial Lecturer R.S. Hanft 

Clinical Professor A.B. Rosenbaum 
Associate Professors M. McCally, R. Keimowitz, J. LaRosa, S. Marinoff 


Associate Clinical Professors P. Birk, S.J.N. Sugar, W.J. Washington, Jr. 


Associate Professorial Lecturer J.L. Falkson 
Assistant Professors J.M. Wise, M.R. Silverman, B.B. Doyle, P.J. Steinglay 
G.W. Bailey, L. Sank, N.W. Lindenmuth, A.W. Stone, J.O. Jason, 
Matheson (Research), L.G. Pawlson, R.M. Shannon " 
Assistant Clinical Professors G.A. Ellsworth, S.F. Fiscina, J.K. Cooper, J.C. Fe 
lon, E. Gottlieb, J.D. Hines 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.K. Miller, C.J. Savarese, S.E.H. Raviv 
K.R. Sorem, W.A. Stein, K.R. Katterjohn, J. Shapiro, G. s 


Instructors 

weather, M.S. Donaldson (Research), A. Guarinello, C.E. Streetman, 
Adjunct Instructor J.E. Ostrander -ani* 
Clinical Instructors N.T. Connally, V.T. Miller, R.A. Berenson, J.M. McOS 


E.B. Hume, V.V. Kalbian, J.V. Dichoso, W. Knaus, J.C. Arnett, 
Behari, D. Chua, L.D. Ehrlich, J.A. Noronha ho^ 
Special Lecturers J.W. Argent, Jr., D.G. Birdwell, W.H. Brigge, C.W. BUC ok 
V.D. Buechler, J. Carlisle, Jr., J.D. Chapman III, W.R. Chiarulli, Pt 
burn, E.F. Crabtree, D.E. Deliz, Sr., J.S.M. Dimapilis, K. Goanos, J.k rse 
the, MK. Howell, Jr, EE. Jones, AE. Keen, J.H. Lamkin, H-N A 
J.B. Laskowski, J.P. Marceau, A.F. Marin, S.L. McCourt, L.E. M 
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Monica, C. Munson, J.L. Preston, R.H. Price, G. Rivers, F.E. Rollins, E.M. 
Strehlau, E.M. Taft, P.E. Trievel, J.A. Watling, R.E. Webber, J.N. Wray, 
R, Wynn 


Qurses numbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military personnel in off- 
‘mpus health sciences programs. 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (3) Staff 
(Formerly two credits) 
Study of the human body: esteology, arthrology, myology, hematology, 
immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excretory, 
nervous, and reproductive systems. 


11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (6) Staff 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of hem- 
orrhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief of pain; 
physical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory 
conditions, childbirth. 


15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) Staff 
Medicinal substances used in treating people: pharmaceutical mathe- 
matics, terminology, preparations, compounding, physiological action and 
potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug regulations. 


16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (arr.) Staff 
(Formerly two credits) 
Laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use of mi- 
croscope, complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sedi- 
mentation rate, RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood 
grouping, blood typing. 


22 Introduction to Epidemiology (2) Staff 


Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors, and pro- 
cedures. Contact interviewing and reporting of the communicable diseases. 


67 Disaster Sanitation (2) Staff 


Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detec- 
Uon, personnel protection, and related functions. 


68 Environmental Sanitation (3) Staff 


Study of certain environmental factors which contribute to human health. 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 


92 Medical Material Management (3) Staff 
(Formerly five credits) 
Material management in the medical facility. Budget and budgeting 
Process, expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt and in- 
Spection, inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, 
Stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, 
Property accountability, storage requirements. 


93 Health Systems Administration I (4) Staff 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, basic typing 
Methods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, records 


disposal, security of patient information, correspondence, procedural 
Manuals. 
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Staf 


Quality 
] rela 


94 Health Systems Administration II (4) 
Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and location. 
hods, authority and organizationa 


control, work measurement met 
tionships, principles of office organization, employee supervision. 
95 Records Management (6) staf 


Public health records management. 
records, promotions, educational services, 
orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, 


analysis. 
96 Clinical Experience (arr.) staf 


Classification of personnel, personne! 
career development, personne, 
statistic? 


(Formerly Clinical Experience: Medical Service Technology (61) ‘ 
Supervised experience and research. Application of principles learned 9 
didactic experience to the practical situation. 

suf 


102 Food and Water Sanitation (4) 

aracteristics of urban and rural water sy 
athing place sanitation, design 
Dairy products and food sanit 4 
and training of food 1n 


stems, treatment a») 
and function, 


ation. Processi? 
dust 


General ch 
distribution, public b 
water treatment facilities. 
storing, and distributing food. Supervision 


personnel. 

109 Human Behavior I (2) Doj! 
Theory and techniques of effective communi 
ing and psychotherapy. (Fall) " 

110 Structure of the Human Body (3) 5 " 
Lecture, film, and demonstration. Gross and microscopic makeup of Jl 


^ : Jet 
human body covering the major organ systems: cellular, musculoske A 
nervous, endocrine, cardiovascular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, uri" 


reproductive, and integrated. | 
suf. 


cation with patients; coun! 


113 Medicine and Society (1) 
Survey of the history of m 
thropological aspects of medical 
medicine in the United States. (Fall) 


"T ^ à zat an 
edicine, medical ethics, sociological pe 
practice, major issues facing I^ | 


116 Medical Terminology (arr.) 
(Formerly one credit) 
Terminology and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical sc! 
pital services, and allied health specialties. (Fall) " 


119 Introduction to Patient Care I (arr.) 
(Formerly one credit) 
Patient histories, routine physical examinations, 
examination equipment. (Fall) oi! 


ence, bes 


. ini 
use of routine cl 


125 Manifestations of Disease (arr.) 
(Formerly eight credits) 
Pathologic and abnormal structure 
disease states. Functional approach to clinical medicine, 110 
symptoms and diagnosis of disease states. Prerequisite: S ; 
Phyl 111. (Spring) si 


131 Human Behavior II (2) 
Continuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109. 


a in din 
and function encountered ing il 
includi ' 


(Spring) 
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134 Introduction to Patient Care II (2) Staff 
(Formerly three credits) 


Continuation of HCS 119. Prerequisite: HCS 119. (Spring) | 1 


137 Issues in Health Care (1) Pawlson 
(Formerly Dynamics of the Life Cycle) i 


Issues surrounding the more controversial topics in modern health care H 
delivery. (Spring) | 


140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (0) Piemme 
Three hours a week for 20 weeks. Format for case presentations and 
proper methods for clinical integration of signs and symptoms of disease. 
Prerequisite: HCS 116. (Spring) 


142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (2) Silverman 


Family dynamics, role resocialization, and current issues influencing de- 
velopment of the nurse practitioner role. 


| 
143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (3) Silverman | | 
Continuation of HCS 142. 


| 

| 

| 

144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (1) Silverman | 
Continuation of HCS 142 and 143. f. 


145 Management of Primary Care Problems (2) Staff 
Common office pediatric and adult medicine problems. Lectures, case "Hil 
presentations, and audiovisual presentations. HELI 


146 Surgical and Diagnostic Procedures (0) Staff | 
(Formerly three credits) } 
Fundamentals for performing several diagnostic and surgical procedures. f 
Basics for preparetion and execution of procedures such as venipuncture, 
suturing, intravenous infusion. Proper surgical decorum, development of 
working knowledge of various surgical instruments and sutures. (Spring) 


147 Introduction to Radiology (1) Staff n 
(Formerly two credits) 
Emphasis on basic language, science, and principles of radiology, includ- 
ing such aspects as safety, positioning, protection-requesting studies, etc. 
Basic elements of topographic anatomy as applied to radiology. The dif- 
ferentiation of abnormal from normal on chest, abdominal, and extremity 
films. Basic pattern recognition along with a systematic approach to each 
X-ray interpretation. (Fall) 


148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Staff 
(Formerly two credits) 
Emphasis on the performance of a technically competent electrocardio- 
gram by each student. Basic theory behind electrocardiography as well as 
Interpretation of basic EKG patterns. Common errors of taking and read- 
Ing EKGs. Identification of common normal and abnormal wave patterns 
On EKGs. Value and appropriate use of echocardiography and phono- 
Cardiography. Principles of performing simple exercise tolerance testing. 

150 History-taking Review and Theory (0) Staff 
(Formerly one credit) 


Theories of taking, presenting, and writing a competent history; e.g., 
traditional approach, problem-oriented approach. Techniques for gath- 
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ant, yet potentially embarrassing and threatening, areas 


ering import 
a variety of tech 


of the patient’s history. Discussion and direct use of t 
niques and approaches for collecting historical information from differ 
ent types of patients. Opportunities for live, observed patient interviews 
constructively evaluated. Discussion of oral and written presentation 
histories taken outside class. 
151 Clinical Pharmacology (2) suf 
Day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the appropriate use of 
Dosage 


some of the more common drugs in a primary care practice. 
actions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindication: | 
applied to specific clinical examples. Advantages, disadvantages, 


reasons for deciding on the primary drug and possible alternative therapy 
f the importa? 


When and how to use PDR. Review and discussion o 
| and advantages of taking an accurate and complete drug history. pre 
| j requisite: Phar 158. (Summer) 
T: 153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) staf 
q Three-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Manag” 
| ^ ment of gynecological problems in ambulatory setting. 
i 
| Silverm 


154 Independent Study (arr.) 
(Formerly Psychiatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner [2]) » 


Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guidance © 
approval of advisor, students develop individual study and lear? 


objectives. 
staf 


157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (6) d 
Six-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. All aspects 
patient management in ambulatory setting. j 

160 Medical Inpatient (5) St 
Formerly four credits, 

(Formerly f ) e 


uired for physician's assistant ht 
q phy a Serni 


Six-week hospital rotation re 
all conferences and hav 


Case presentations. Students attend 
duty. 
Y suf 
163 Medical Outpatient (5) 
(Formerly four credits) 


Required for physician's 
latory care facility. Students attend all 


presentations. " 
165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) | 


Required rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged 
of advisor. All aspects of patient management in ambulato 


assistant students. Six-week rotation 9 7 «yg 
conferences and mà 


y 
with app 
ry setting 


166 Surgical Inpatient (5) 
(Formerly four credits) jp 


Required for physician's assistant students. á 
surgical division. Management of pre-operative and post-operall pe 
cal inpatients. Students attend all conferences and make case P 


tions. Pr 


169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 
(Formerly four credits) 
Six-week hospital rotation required for physician’s 


Six-week rotation 1n M. 


de 
assistant stv 
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Case presentations, regular duty, and attendance at all conferences re- 
quired. 


170 Obstetrics: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
Two-week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guid- 
ance and approval of advisor, students develop individual study and 
learning objectives. 


171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) Staff 
Three-week rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory pediatric 
practice. 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (5) Staff 


(Formerly four credits) 

Six-week rotation required for physician's assistant students. Ambulatory 
pediatric practice. Attendance at all conferences and case presentations 
required. 


175 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) Staff 
(Formerly 12 credits) 
Required rotation for allied health students. All aspects of primary care 
medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physicians. 


178 Emergency Medicine (5) Staff 
(Formerly four credits) 
Required for physician's assistant students. Six-week rotation in hospital 
emergency ward. Attendance at all conferences and case presentations 
required. 


179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
Two-week rotation required for nurse practitioner students. Medical and 
surgical emergency management problems. 


180 Practicum in Environmental Health (10) Staff 
(Formerly 12 credits) 
Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage and solid 
Waste, and infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports 
and conferences. 


193 Issues in Aging (3) Boren 


Seminar on the nature and problems of aging, including social, biologi- 
cal, economic, legal, and health care needs. Guest lecturers include pro- 
fessors from several Univ ersity schools and experts from affiliated institu- 
tions and the community. Designed primarily for graduate students in 
the social sciences and health care administration and for students in the 
medical school. (Fall and spring) 


194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) Staff 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning 
for the elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and depart- 
Ments of the University. Primarily for undergraduate and graduate 
Students in the social sciences and health care administration, and for 
Students in the medical school pursuing the B.S. with a concentration in 
gerontology degree. Open to others with departmental approval. 

Fall and spring) 


SCHOOL 


301 Clerkship in Primary Care 


350 Ambulatory Health Care 
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Boren 


195 Second Careers in Health Care (arr.) 


(Formerly Second Careers in Allied Health) 

(eight to 12 hours per week) A 
seeking second careers in the healt 
Health care career and training 
(Fall and spring) 


Lectures, discussions, and fieldwork 
signed to help older students who are 
field to make realistic career choices. 
opportunities and personnel needs. 


196 Issues in American Health Care (arr.) McCally 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the present American healt 
care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery of end 
ethical issues, health education, consumer issues. Field placements (ly 
20 hours per week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

198 Psychiatry (5) suf 
(Formerly four credits) 

s. C 


red for physician's assistant student 


Six-week clinical rotation requir 
all conferences required. 


presentations and attendance at 
stein 


199 Independent Study (5) 


(Formerly four credits) 
Four-week required rotation in area chosen by individua 
jectives for chosen area determined before enrollment. 
proval required for area of study and learning objectives. 


| student. ob 
Advisor's ap 


staf 


For third-year medical students. Care of patients in ambulatory sett 
Includes participation in University’s prepaid health plan (HMO Ee 
gency room, and office practice of general internists, general 
and family practitioners. Emphasis on specialty skills whic " 
to physician's capacity to care for common minor illnesses. Office E " 

dermatology, and oph almolo$ 


tice of orthopaedics, otolaryngology, 
Participation with District of Columbia Fire Department in respo 
Lecture series provides foundation for office 


to ambulance calls. 
agement of common illnesses man 
elective periods throughout the academic year. 

pier 


aged in ambulatory setting. "' | 


í ] p " in primey 
For senior medical students. Research or clinical experience In pr ad 
medical care. 4- or 8-week elective periods during which students p 
audit, study of organization A 


pate in projects such as medical 
Exchange we atti 


oblems of underserved populations. 


services, and pr 
lar program in other institutions is possible, especially for those 
pating in model family practice units. " 
360 Emergency Health Care " 
oom BA 


Assignment to an emergency r ^j 
and resident emer 


For senior medical students. 
District of Columbia. Instruction by full-time 
room staff. Emphasizes cardio-pulmonary resuscitation and man ri 4 
of trauma, drug overdose, coma, and common illnesses an ine de 
emergency care setting. 4-week elective periods. Limited to two $ 


per period. 
370 Mental Health Provision in the Primary Care Setting yi, 
For senior medical students who seek clinical experience in à meat 
he short-term i 


plinary mental health practice, with emphasis on t 
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of patients commonly presenting in a primary care setting. Students are 
exposed to such problems as sexual dysfunction, depression, and psycho- 
somatic symptoms as they are presented in an ambulatory care setting. 
The student is given the opportunity to perform initial evaluations, ob- M 
serve groups, follow patients, and provide consultation to primary care 
teams. Limited to one student per session for a minimum 6-week elective 
period. 


390 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) f] 


The department makes arrangements for students to spend one or more 
elective periods at other institutions. Approval of the department chair- 
man required. 


hterdisciplinary 
—rdisciplinary Courses 


yeeyear medical students are required to take two interdisciplinary courses: | 
: 211 The Cell in Medicine, administered by the Departments of Anatomy, i | ji 
“chemistry, and Physiology; and Idis 212 Neurobiology, administered by the '" 


"Pártments of Anatomy and Physiology. 


211 The Cell in Medicine Staff 


Same as Anat 211 and Phyl 211. Integrated survey of the structure, m 
function, and metabolism of the cell. j 


212 Neurobiology (5) Staff H 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structure and it 
function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, | 
and laboratory. i 


vical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is required of medical students 
* second year. By means of panel discussions, lectures, seminars, case 
vith poem, demonstrations, and examinations of patients, it provides students 
nan asic instruction in various clinical subjects and prepares them profes- 
w Y and personally for the clinical clerkships and career electives in the 
TS fourth years. The program is coordinated by a task force appointed 
ise, Committee on Educational Policy of the School of Medicine and Health 
sibl The task force consists of representatives from the departments re- 
pa e for teaching courses in the program: Robert Keimowitz (Chairman), 
Xo "ment of Medicine; H.G. Mandel, Department of Pharmacology; Winfield 
D e Dean's Office; F.N. Miller, Jr., Department of Pathology; Brian Doyle, 
Yr Em of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; and Dennis Glick, second- 
ij padent. In addition to Idis 301 (see below), the program consists of Path 
' "har 201, and Pchi 201. 


230 Introduction to Health and Patient Care (2) 
One-year course. Four major components: Emergency Medicine—12 di- 
dactic sessions; skills of elementary emergency medicine and first aid; 
laboratory in cardiopulmonary resuscitation. Issues in Health Care—12 
Sessions; lecture, symposium, and discussion; introduction to critical issues 
in the rapidly changing American health-care system; organization of 
ealth care, medical economics, medical education, quality of care, 
ethics, and related issues. Communication Skills—nine small-group lab- 
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oratory sessions; interpersonal communication skills upon which clinical 
interviewing and counseling are based; filmstrip demonstrations of effec 
tive listening skills and video-tape recall of role-played interviews. Nor. 
mal Physical Examination—four laboratory sessions; opportunity to 


learn techniques of normal physical examination. 
Staf 


Integrated, organ-oriented course. Fundamental 
child health and development, dermatolog} 
gynecology, internal medicine, neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psy 
chiatry, radiology, and surgery; emphasis on physical diagnosis and la 
oratory medicine. Includes Life Cycle, dealing with the interperso 

relationships of the physician and patients and their families. 


301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) 


One-year course. 
struction in anesthesiology, 


Medical and Public Affairs 
oat Se 2 E = — 


Chairman: M. Head 


Professor M. Head 

Professors F.J. Kavanaugh (Research), R.H. Ross (Research) 
laters, Jr. (Research), J. Heller (Research), 1.C. 
arch) 


Associate 
Assistant Professors E. W Mobl 
er, Jr. (Research), S.S. Rogers (Research), H.K. Kolbe (Rese 


Sharpe,* Head, Fiscit 


al students. Problems arising when the p 
and physicians overlap. Malpractice, Pe. 
hics and economics, hos? 
(Fall) 


351 Forensic Medicine (2) 
Open to 2nd-year medic 
sional interests of lawyers 
injury litigation, licensure and discipline, et 
and other institutions, and compelled treatment. 


Medicine s — — 


Acting Chairman: J.C. Rios 


Directors of Divisions H.E. Ratcliffe (Allergy), G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Cardioloth 
W.O. Dobbins III (Gastroenterology), L.S. Lessin (Hematology-Oncolo£r 
C.U. Tuazon (Infectious Diseases), K. Wipplinger (Internal Medicine), " 
Becker (Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary ^ 4 
eases), 1.G. Tamagna (Rehabilitation Medicine), A.E. P 


arrish (Renal Dise ^ 
W.R. Felts, Jr. (Rheumatology) 


* Dr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University's National Law Center. 
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Professors M.J. — J.M. Evans, C.S. Tidball (Research), A.E. Parrish, 
F.W. Wolff, I.G. Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, T.E. Piemme, L. Bernstein, G.A. 
Kelser, Jr., H.V. Pipberger, H.J. Zimmerman, J.A. Curtin, R.P. Kaufman, 
T.O. Cheng, F. Leonard (Research—Rehabilitation Medicine), W.O. Dobbins 
III, J.M. Bacos, E.R. Simon, A.C. Hollinshead (Research—Pharmac ology), 
N.C. Kramer, J.D. Finkelstein, L.S. Lessin, W.P. Baker, W.M. Lukash, J. 
Sode, D. Reiss, K.L. Becker, W.F. Barth, V.T. DeVita, G.D. Eng, I.I. Hsu, 
M. Mourad, L. Pierce, H.E. Ratcliffe, J.N. Sheagren, D. Castell, M. Elgart, 
F.M. Muggia, R.C. Reba, J.C. Rios 


Clinical Professors J.J. Rheingold, T.S. Sappington, A.B. Rosenbaum, T.J. 
Greenwalt, M.H. Stolar, C.W. Thompson, M. Gusack, E.P. Parker III, H.M. 
Silver, S.D. Loube, M. Fuchs, B. Nelson, H.L. Kamenetz, F.J. Murray 


Adjunct Professor J.P. Naughton 


Professorial Lecturers W.C. Roberts (Cardiology and Pathology), S.M. Fox III, 
D.S. Fredrickson 


Associate Professors W.R. Felts, Jr., J.B. O'Connell, K. Wipplinger, M.J. Jack- 
son (Research), P.A. Gorman, J. Stengle, W.H. Scott, P. Witorsch, R. Keimo- 
Witz, J. LaRosa, C.M. Voyles, D.S. O'Leary, G.P. Schechter, W.P. Fortune, 
M.S. Gold, R.B. Johnson, S.V. Spagnolo, J.E. Zimmerman, G.S. Folsom (Re- 
Search), P.M. Berkman, W.S. Chiu, C.Y. Chuang (Visiting), P.P. Klug 


Adjunct Associate Professor L.W. Marshall 


Associate Clinical Professors J.W. Latimer, Jr., H.D. Ecker, C.W. Jones, M. 
Mensh, M.H. Rosenberg, J. Kleh, J.P. Mann, E. Adelson, A. Ruskin, L.J. 
homas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., R.B. Benedict, S.W. Kirstein, I. Kessler, W.D. Brill, 
C.A. Schulman, A. Baer, J.M. Pisani, S.W. Bush, J. King, M.H. Jacobson, R. 
Standard, E.J. Leonard, J. Fenton, P. Birk, R.B.W. Smith, L.B. Hobson, S.H. 
anovitch, A.W. Danish, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, S.J. Talpers, R. Scalet- 
tar, R.S. Wilkinson, M.S. Wolfe, D.A. Morowitz, N.L. Christopher, G.H. 
achnani, R.A. Fischer, R.M. Kaufman, M.J. Stern, N.P. Trujillo, L.M. 
eiss, R.K. Sarin, D. Ein, D.A. O'Kieffe, J.R. Shapiro, P.V. Holland, S.J. 
Wolin, W.J. Tompkins, J.B. Calatayud, B. Grand, D.R. Rosing, H.C. Sadin, 
'W. Walsh 


Asson; . 
Sociate Professorial Lecturers J.C. Penhos, R.R. Blanck 


Pre Professors C.H. Chan, D.H. Goodman, M.H. Cohen, J.F. Meyer, 

‘S. Thompson, R.A. Goldstein, S.H. Mendelson, A. Guha, B.E. Fossieck, 

a » ALL, Ginsberg, H.J. Gorfinkel, H.B. Marsh, K.H. Chase, D.B. Gail (Re- 

E B. Arling, F.H. Corcoran, R.D. Gaskins, L.P. Georges, K. Goldstein, 

* Perlin, I Scher,, K. Mallik (Research), L.L. Vertuno, O.C.L. Silva, P. 

ohen, dl Lindenmuth, A.N. Amigable, S.E. Anderson, Jr., L.D. Bohan, 

St . Fragnul, J.P. Kirchner, L.W. Raymond, A.H. Rowberg (Research), A.W. 

ne, C.V. Tuazon, E.C. Flores, J.C. Donaldson, M. Braun III, O.M. Cobb, 

Re E Gaskin, R.P. Jacobs, W. Kurland, M.H. Lin (Research), J.S. Putnam, 
Saunders, S. Scott, Jr., M. Stock, B.L. Strauss, C.S. White III 


Ass; 

EV Clinical Professors D. Horwitz, S.T. Gibson, M.H. Rose, A. Fried- 
^ J.W. Long, T.L. Hartman, B. Rabkin, L.A. Craig, Jr., A. Seltzer, C.E. 
w, Sr, HO. Mott, N.H. Rubenstein, B.H. Ostrow, W.R. Ehrmantraut, 


E 


e a 


o oett Eun a 


Instructors R.E. Rose (R 


Clinical Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. G 
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G.A. Chapman, S. Babin, Jr., J. Crowell, F.K. Harris II, R.F. Dyer, HJ. 
Passes, R.S. Poole, W.L. Hall, M.A. Sislen, G.T. Economos, I. Ardam, 9^^ 
Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, J.P. Lucas, F. Chuckeh 
L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, W. Kurstin, L.H. Fenton, P. Schlein, D.J. Hand, 
P.A. Haber, G. Balsamo, G.J. Thorpe, C. Rudzki, H.C. Singer, E.B. Thomp 
son, R. Schoenfeld, M.M. Shefferman, A.M. Mondzac, B. Kotelanski, RJ. 
Karpick, M.S. Maillis, W.Y.K. Goo, MJ. Halberstam, J.F. Mermel, SN. 
Richman, T.P. Dwyer, S.M. Fidler, A. Muller, R.A. Ratner, A. Segal, BL 
Manalo, P.G. Ventry, MJ. Haut, R.A. Nicklas, R.F. Cioffi, F. Meyers RW. 
Turner, S.A. Schwartz, L.F. Barker, D.D. Haut, A.J. Anderson, p.PL 
Chang, H.S. Mirsky, M. Donowitz, J.A. Kark, J.N. Ramey, D.B. Simon, R^ 
Noble, H.A. Schwartz, G.R.G. Werth, P. Assatourians, C.J. Bier, J. Bran 
R. Evans III, D.L.B. Goldberg, S.G. Goldberger, A.A. Oboler, M; Phillip 
J.D. Robinson, G.W. Ward, Jr., I. Weiszer, B. Hecht, J. Fatemi, D. Yoo, 4 
Abrams, L.F. Bentolila, S.H. Berk, K.J. Dickie, M. Enders, L.J. Erom © 
Frank, S.D. Goldberg, M.A. Herman, J.E. Howard, J.C. Mulhauser, AP 
Nimetz, R.J. Osheroff, D.N. Robins, J.C. Seymour, A.B. Shauer, B.E. beg 
win, T.G. Sinderson, B.K. Singh, J.T. Solano, J. Taubin, M.L. Turnet, H.N 
Wall 
esearch), A.G.S. Fry (Research), R.A. Muesing (Re 
search), T.V. Kuzmowych 
oodman, L. Ruckstuhl, R. Krani 
D.W. Datlow, R.M. Huffman, L.P. Appel, N.T. Connally, J.C. Perkinsa 
Alpert, S.R. Rishi, I. Spector, D. Ramaswamy, D.F. Millon, N.A. yel 
N.S Otchin, B. Choi, N. Mendjuk, P.S. Spiegler, V.T. Miller, LV. M 
I.M. McGinnis, N.E.S. Falk, T.C. Havell II, M Kavalier, M.G. Mukhop?, 
yay, B.P. Tinker, A.L.B. Williams, N. Gonzalez, B.E. Lessin, S.K., [ram 
Lowen, B.A.M. Meyers, M. Mohamadi, A.S. Lai, E. Rodriguez, v.E. Ha 

A.G. Levy, L.E. March, M.A. Newman, RS. Waldman, L.A. Wisnes 


Special Lecturers S. Katz, B.W. Janicki 
Rio 
303 Computers in Clinical Cardiology (S or 7%) gini? 
Emphasis on development of computer programs applicable M 
cardiology. Students given opportunity to develop original app!! aut? 


programs or to interact with staff in programming and validation of 
mated systems for the analysis of intracardiac electrocardiograP™” pre 
invasive cardiological techniques, exercise electrocardiography, ete git 
requisite: basic knowledge of FORTRAN and personal interview: 

ed to two students. 4- or 6-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp- " 


*305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) m". 
Comprehensive study of patients; history and physical examination y^ 
rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching, semin dro 
and Univ. Hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center. (8-week periods 
out academic year) adi 

332 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) 


..c pesid”, 
Student is assigned to a patient-care team by the Medical Chief Red? 
Under supervision of ward resident and attending physician, 


* Required for medical students. 
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assumes an intern's responsibility for completing initial patient evaluation 
data base, writing medical orders (which must be cosigned by an M.D.), 
coordinating patient's care, writing progress notes, and dictating the dis- 
charge summary. Average patient load is six, allowing student sufficient | 

time to study patient problems as well as to attend medical service con- NEU 
ferences, Since acting interns assume primary patient responsibility, they a 
cannot leave their teams for vacations or internship interviews. Group i 
matches with Med 333 and 334. Univ. Clinic. 


333 Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) Curtin ^ 


Under the supervision of the medical resident and attending physician, i 
student works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial 
evaluation and presents patient's problem at attending rounds and appro- 
priate teaching conferences. Subspecialty consultations also review pa- 
tient’s problem with the student. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center. 


334 Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) Zimmerman 


Students assigned to a patient-care team under direct supervision of a 
University resident on general medical wards. Problem Oriented Medical 
Record System used. Students complete initial patient evaluation data 
base and are responsible for patient management during hospitalization. 
They write all orders, which must be reviewed and cosigned by the resi- 
dent, and are expected to present their patients at attending rounds and 
conferences. Close supervision and guidance by the team resident, at- 
tending physician, and subspecialty consultants. Interview required. 4- 
or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


336 Acting Intern in Intensive Care Medicine (5 or 10) Curtin | 
Student works on intensive care unit. 4- or 8-week elective periods. | 
Wash. Hosp. Center. | 

i 


350 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5 or 15) Parker 
Fundamental concepts in the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, viral, 
fungal, and mycobacterial infections. Students take primary responsibility 
for consultations; familiarization with advantages and limitations of lab- 
Oratory techniques used to diagnose and manage infectious disease prob- 
lems. Review of consultations seen by students by resident and full-time 
faculty members. Introduction to hospital infection surveillance program. 
4- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


351 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) Tuazon 


Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; relevant 
aspects of patient history, physical and laboratory examinations. Students 
Will learn to do infectious disease consultations and to use antibiotics in- 
telligently. Minimum 4-week clinical rotation. Students electing a longer 
time period will assist with research project in infections in drug abusers, 
Staphylococcal infections (especially endocarditis), clinical pharmacology 
Of gentamicin or mechanisms of immunity in sickle cell anemia patients. 
© students may elect the clinical rotation. 


352 Clinical Cardiology (10) Hsu and Staff 


Experience in office-patient care, in-patient care, CCU, and interpreta- 
lion of electrocardiograms. Participation in hypertensive research clinic, 
and graphics and exercise laboratories. Observation in catheterization 
abratory, 8-week elective periods. Open to four seniors. Univ. Clinic. 


* Dr. Fletcher is Chief of Cardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
f Dr. Saunders is Assistant Chief of Medicine for 
Hospital. 
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353 Clinical Cardiology (10) Manchester 
Observation of and participation in the diagnosis and clinical management 
of cardiovascular disorders. Acquaintance with physical signs of heart dis- 
ease. Exposure to noninvasive diagnostic procedures, echo-, phono-, apex 
cardiography; interpretation of electrocardiograms and chest x-rays; ward 
rounds in intensive coronary care unit. 8-week elective periods. 


Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, Obolet 


and correlated with special diagnosti? 
ardiography, echo-cardiograp?? 
4-week elective periods. Wa" 


358 Clinical Cardiology (5) 
Bedside evaluation is emphasized 
studies, including stress testing, phono-c 
cardiac catheterization, angiography, etc. 
Hosp. Center. 
Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, Opole! 
Students work closely with house staff a 
and treatment of coronary discar 


and treatment of arrhythmias, ^. 
4-week elective per 


359 Coronary Care Unit (5) 
Participation in patient care. 
attending staff. Emphasis on diagnosis 
complications of infarction, diagnosis 
selection of patients for surgical intervention. 
Wash. Hosp. Center. 


360 Clinical Cardiology (5 or 10) 

Experience in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision of = 
diology staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvas j 
cardiovascular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explain of 
results in specific cases discussed. Electrocardiography covered as one 
the tools used to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient mana 
ment is integral part of course. Teaching rounds and conferences. ™ 


8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


t| 
363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care (5) Saunde 
Students take call every third night with a resident/intern team. P 
ticipation in all aspects of coronary care and familiarization with SP* 
unit techniques such as cardioversion, pacemakers, Swanz-Ganz cathe! " 
intra-aortic balloon counterpulsation and mechanical ventilators: |. css 
tunity for supervised management of a spectrum of other critical line »1 
4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. Open to one student per pen | 
Those interested should contact the instructor. 


364 Cardiovascular Data Processing (5 or 10) pipie 
Study of a variety of modern computer techniques; primary resta $ 
computer analysis of electrocardiograms. 4- or 8-week elective pe 
V.A. Hosp. 


f 

365 Clinical Electrocardiography and ECG pipberf 

Computer Analysis (5 or 10) os 
Participation in daily computer processing and analysis of all elect 

diograms from seven V.A. hospitals and Children’s Hospital, D. ‘ay f 

findings correlated with clinical data from all problem cases: her y 

view sessions with section chief and cardiac fellows. Participa"! yA 
weekly seminars and a Journal Club. 4- or 8-week elective perio" 


Hosp. 


Ae a 
Intensive Care at the Veterans Adm! 
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371 Endocrinology (5) Gaskin 
Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service, takes part 
in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and is responsible i 
for case presentations. Techniques used in the endocrinology laboratory, I 
such as protein binding determinations and radio-immuno assay of hor- 
mones; participation in Journal Club two mornings a week and in 
weekly conferences. The student is expected to assume prime responsi- 
bility for directing patient evaluations. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center. i] 


373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (5, 10, or 15) Becker ! 


Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism. Students examine i) 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist in treatment. uU 
Clinical rounds daily; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, and Journal 
Club participation; laboratory and research experience available. 4- to 12- 
week elective periods. V.A. and Univ. Hosps. 


375 Endocrinology Research (10) Becker and Staff 


Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research laboratory. In- 
troduction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine research. Par- 
ticipation in ongoing research activities. Students learn appropriate pro- 
cedures, such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopathologic technics, 
atomic absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative approach to solv- 
ing research prob'ems. Prior interview with instructor suggested. 8-week 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) Penhos 


Intensive and practical studies of the technique to examine surgical, chemi- 
cal, and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research on carbohydrate, 
protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolated organ perfusions. 
Seminars and participation in Journal Club; discussions on the results 
Obtained. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


381 Research in Endocrinology (5) Penhos 


Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, experi- 
mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro endocrine 
studies. Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experimental results 
With clinical observations. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


385 Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of LaRosa 
Lipoprotein Metabolism (15) 


Current research directed toward the biochemical purification of enzymes 
responsible for removing lipids from the plasma and a study of the possi- 
ble relationship between induction of these enzymes and the progestional 
and estrogenic components of currently used birth control pills. Experi- 
ence in the use of modern techniques of protein separation, including ultra- 
centrifugation, electrophoresis, and chromatography; experience in hand- 
ling radioactive isotopes. Clinical experience with patients who have hy- 
Perlipoproteinemia. 12-week elective periods. Nat'l Heart and Lung In- 
stitute, NIH, and Univ. Hosp. 


387 Diabetes Research Laboratory (15) Recant* 


Research oriented toward the patient with diabetes mellitus. Studies in 
humans, laboratory animals, isolated perfused organs, and isolated tissue 


* "fant is Oh: 
"t is Chief of the Diabetes Research Laboratory at the Veterans Administration Hospital 


SAI C 


Yun————— s 
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in vitro. Diagnostic studies for hypoglycemia and hyperglycemia. pe 
sultations and rounds on patients w ith problems in car bohydrate Or lip! 
metabolism. Weekly conferences. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp: 
390 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 

The department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the de 
partment. 

Cohen 


391 Clinical Oncology (10 or 15) 
Participation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma on the 
medical oncology ward. 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

Y oun? 
ronic 

w 


393 Medical Oncology (10) 
Current methods in evalu 
leukemias, ovarian, breast, 
the broad spectrum of these dise 
laboratory studies of current res 
kinetics, and in vitro marrow cu 
sion of instructor. 8-week elective periods. 


ation and treatment of lymphomas, ch 
and other malignancies, including à vie P 
ases. Participation in patient care 
earch in clinical pharmacology; tumor 
Iture techniques. Prerequisite: per “| 
Nat'| Cancer Institute, NIP 
396 Clinical Pharmacology (5, 10, or 15) wolf 
Introduction to clinical pharmacology and toxicology as the basis iof 
regulatory work of the Food and Drug Administration. or, 
with a team of scientists reviewing investigational new drug applicat 
and new drug applications, with a drug experience reporting system m 
with annual reviews of drugs in specific areas, emphasizing study of P. 
benefit/risk ratio. Project work in a toxicology laboratory. Inter” 
required. 4- to 12-week elective periods. Bureau of Drugs, FDA. 


402 Research in Cancer Immunology ( 10) Hollinshe# 
Laboratory experience with tests used to correlate cellular anti-tumor fy 
activity to solid tumors with the clinical course of the disease; exper! ali 
to investigate viral etiology of certain forms of cancer; study 0 etal i 
gens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens specific for leuke 
One senior; 8-week elective periods. Ross Hall. " 


412 Clinical Gastroenterology (5 or 10) 
Work in a suburban office devoted to private partnership practice 
ternal medicine with emphasis on gastroenterology. Hospital rounds v of 

uation of problems, discussion with attending physician and pa (0 

diagnosis and therapy, observation of and assistance in specializ "T 


cedures, practical aspects of office management. 4- or 8-week € 
periods. 


i 
p 


Se i insbe 
413 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5 or 10) Dobbins, Gin Ps 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive disease 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas: grg 
consultations, teaching rounds, seminars. Joint conferences with h” 
pathology, and radiology staffs emphasize multidisciplinary E 
digestive diseases. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic. P 
eF :akels! 
414 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5 or 10) Fink ga 

Students see patients referred to the gastroenterology-hepatolot follo" 

for consultation and are responsible for initial evaluation an t m 
up of these patients. Participation in all specialized procedures, 
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various biopsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, conferences, 
seminars. Student may elect to concentrate in either gastroenterology or 
hepatology. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


i 
423 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo TUER 
Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroen- | 


terology in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, M 
and biopsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


i 

| 

| 

424 Morphology of the Liver and Intestines (10) Dobbins | 
Research designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morphologic hi | 

techniques used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastrointestinal | 

tract. Includes electron microscopy and light microscopy techniques— | 


phase and fluorescent microscopy. Preference given to student able to con- I 
tinue on a part-time basis following completion of the elective. 8-week 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic. f 


426 Research in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15) Finkelstein tt 


Study of methionine metabolism in mammalian tissues using several re- 
search techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induction and 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism of methionine i 
in the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any of the above ji 
areas and will be developed further to meet student needs. 12-week elec- da 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. d 


430 Clinical Hematology (5) Schechter* and Staff I 


Study of the methods for evaluation and treatment of patients with hema- 
tological disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, participa- 


tion in hematology clinic and Journal Club. 4-week elective periods. 1 

V.A. Hosp. | ! 
431 Clinical Hematology and Oncology (5 or 10) Lessin and Staff | 

Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of hematologic and oncologic } 


disorders, including in-patient and out-patient consultations, daily care, 
and follow-up of clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis on acquaint- 
ing the student with modern hematologic diagnostic procedures and cur- 
rent literature. 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. 


432 Clinical Hematology (5) Pierce 
Clinical evaluation of in-patients and out-patients with symptoms re- 
ferrable to the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investi- 
gative parameters. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

433 Hematology (5) Rheingold 
Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients 
With hematologic disorders. 4-week elective periods. Physician's office. 

435 Hematology Research (10) Lessin and Staff 


Participation in the hematology research laboratory. Emphasis on de- 
Velopment of the student's own project related to dynamic morphology 
Of the blood cells, blood cell ultrastructure, and electron microscopy 
techniques. Introduction to red cell rheology and physiology. 8-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


i 


* Sch 4 
*chter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 


* Dr. Schechter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans 
t Dr. Alepa is Chief of the Rheumatology Section at the Veterans Admin 
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436 Hematology Research (10 or 15) Schechter* 


Lymphocyte and plasma cell biology, in particular blastogenesis and 
macrophage interactions. Facilities available to do im vitro production 
culture of human peripheral blood and bone marrow, radioisotop® 
studies, and electron microscopy. 8- or 12-week elective periods. 
Hosp. 


437 Blood Transfusion in Clinical Practice (5) Greenwalt 
he preparation, properties, and clinical 
use of all blood components and of the basic genetics and immunology 
of the blood groups and allotypes. Opportunity to perform bench wor 
in resolving immunologic transfusion problems. 4-week elective per! d 


Staff 


Demonstration and discussion of t 


440 Pulmonary Medicine (5 or 10) 
Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of patients with lung diseases 


including acute respiratory failure. Daily teaching rounds and superVvis 
linic and P" 


consultation on all patients, including those in pulmonary c 

monary function laboratory. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 
442 Pulmonary Diseases (5) witorsch 

Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, including 


and blood gas analysis; daily teac 
pulmonar? 
hniques ® 
* h res’ 
riod: 


ventilatory, diffusing capacity, 
rounds and supervised consultation on patients with various 
and infectious diseases. Participation in pulmonary clinic; tec 
principles of inhalation therapy. Principles of and experience wit 
piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4-week elective Pe 
Wash. Hosp. Center. 
449 Primary Care Elective (5 or 10) Arling 

Students assigned to European-trained family practitioner in small tow” 

on a Bahaman out-island. Caring for patients with medical, sure’ 

pediatric, obstetrical-gynecological, psychiatric, and tropical disease pro 


lems. Students responsible for their own transportation. Housing iod. 
be provided. 4- to 8-week rotations. Open to two students each pen 
t . . Is 
451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) Fel 
ent of artb^ 


Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatm tab 
tis and rheumatic diseases. Emphasis on patient evaluation à “igit 
lishment of therapeutic priorities. 4-week elective periods. UniV. C 


Alep! 


452 Clinical Rheumatology (5) jio 
Active participation in work-up and management of in-patients and aet 
patients with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examination, di A 

ading, and use 9 


tial diagnosis, immunological mechanism, x-ray re 

oratory tests are stressed. Laboratory facilities availabl 

immunology. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. d 
pa 


e with emphas® 


453 Introduction to Arthritis (5) "t 
Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with arthrit cs 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics in rheuma gol 
including clinical immunology, major disease categories (SLE, RA, 


Administration Hospital. 
nistration Hospital- 
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etc.), differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, x-ray 
changes. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


454 Total Patient Care (5) Tamagna 
Participation in total patient care program, including medical rehabilita- 
tion and group evaluation conferences. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp. 


455 Physical Medicine and Chiu, Mourad, Enders 
Rehabilitation (5) 
Participation in all activities in in-patient and out-patient diagnosis, treat- 
ment, consultation, and EMG. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (5) Berkman 


Participation in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormalities; fol- 
low-up of patients. Examination of urinary sediment and exposure to 
peritoneal dialysis, hemodialysis, renal biopsy, and transplantation. Con- 
ferences, reading assignments, ward rounds, participation in Journal Club. 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


461 Clinical Renal Disease (5) Parrish, N. Kramer, Guha, A. Thompson 


Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars. 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


463 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology (5) N. Kramer 


Application of immunologic methods to the study of human hypersen- 
sitivity states and metabolic diseases; study of serum proteins, including 
protein hormones and enzymes; research principles and methods; tissue 
typing and flourescent antibody methods. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp. 


465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte Jacobson 
Problems (5 or 10) 


Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of patients with 
renal diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Familiarization with 
a variety of renal problems; work-ups of patients with renal disease; 
evaluation of renal function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical 
literature. One student. 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


469 Clinical Renal Disease (5 or 10) Shalhoub* 
Broad exposure to and active participation in all the clinical activities of 
the renal section, including consultations, hemodialysis, outpatient clinic, 
TOunds, conferences, and Journal Club meetings. 4- or 8-week elective 


o Time period must first be cleared through instructor's office. V.A. 
Osp. 


470 Allergy Clinic (5) Ratcliffe, Werth 


Lectures, conferences, and attendance at allergy clinic. Detailed history- 

taking, physical examination, and special skin-testing techniques, labora- 

tory procedures. Discussion of each case with an allergist and develop- 

m of complete management program. 4-week elective period. Univ. 
inic, 


> 


* Sh i 
alhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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471 Allergy Clinic (5) Ward, Evans 
Same as Med 470. 4-week elective period. Walter Reed Hosp. 


472 Private Office Practice of Allergy (5) Bart 
4-week elective period. 
473 Extramural Allergy Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the de 
partment. 
474 Private Office Practice of Allergy (5) Seltzet 
4-week elective period. 
* 
Sauerbrun? 


483 Nuclear Medicine (15) 
Introduction to radioisotope methodology as applied to diag 
peutic problems in medicine. Study of the unique propertie 3 
ity, radiation safety, and instrumental uses in the detection of radiati? 


Evaluation of patients referred for diagnostic and therapeutic 
interest for more intensive s 


Student may choose a selected field of : 
and may engage in limited participation in on-going clinical research Pf 
ects. 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

staf 


485 Biochemical Endocrinology (15) 
Student develops research project or participate 
ect. Emphasis on experimental design and techniques used in SO” 
modern medical problems. One senior (any time). Permission of IDNIH- 
tor required. 12-week elective periods (September through May). d 

495 Oncology Review (5) Hollinsh?, 
Each student is assigned a carefully selected reading list on one form 
cancer. Fundamentals, basic research, and latest clinical approac T. 
discussed in detail. Each student will write and illustrate à review o, 
or her subject. Interested students are encouraged to undertake their 
research project the following summer. 4-week elective period. | 


i i ch prol 
s in ongoing resear vin’ 


Microbiology = — 


Chairman: L.F. Affronti 


UA EE 
Professors M.L. Robbins, R. Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research), L.F. Afro 
Professorial Lecturer D.H. Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 

Associate Professors M. Reich, K. Huang, P.D. Kind, Y. Chu (Research) (Re 
Assistant Professors R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), M.R. Loeb 


search) 


Hospital. 


* -— . ET EE , 
Dr. Sauerbrunn is Chief of Nuclear Medicine at the Veterans Administration 
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106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) Staff 
Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. Microbio- 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components of the hospital en- 
vironment. (Spring) 


128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) Staff 


Lecture course for students in allied health program. Basic concepts of 
microbiology and principles of microbial defense. Study of microorgan- 
isms of medical importance. | 


151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) Staff i | 


Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia (ma- 
laria), the Haemoflagellates, and the metazoa (helminths) of medical |J 
importance. (Spring) i 


152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) Staff 
Clinical bacteriology; characteristics and identification of the bacteria in- 
volved in disease; study of rickettsia and viruses. (Spring) 

153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) Staff 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, and the 
atmosphere. (Spring) 

154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) Staff 
Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic mycoses, and 
dermatomycoses. (Spring) 

"201 Medical Microbiology (8) Staff 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students with permis- 
sion. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa, and 
immunological concepts which relate to the health and disease of humans 


—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis, theories. Laboratory fee for 
nonmedical students, $20. (Spring) 


Microbiology (4) Staff 
For graduate students. Bacteria viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and 
immunological concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 
221-22, or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. Lab- 
Oratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) — 
(Formerly Pathogenic Microbiology [4]) 
Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteristics of bacteria with 


*mphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and control of bacterial disease of 
man. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 


21 


m 


214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) dax 

Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
Terequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

215 Medical Parasitology (2) a 


For graduate students; open to medical students. Study of host-parasite 
relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites in medicine. 


(Fall) 


lüireq : 
for medical students. 


OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


SCHOOL 


219 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1) Staff 
to writing a thesis or dissertation 
(Academic year) 

Affronti, Reich 
ns, and 


Required of all graduate students prior 
Some research experience required. 


223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical applicatio ^ 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the tre? 
ment of microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss - 
vant aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. (Fal 

Reich, Affront 
anisms with emphas® 

211 or equivale?" 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorg 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 


(Fall) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Affront 


, : is 
anisms with emphas 


Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorg 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


Kind, Affront 


Lectures will cove! 
o and in vive " 
ission of instru? 


229 Immunology (3) 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. 
antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitr 
the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or perm 


t 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Af 

Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and rese 2 
situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: icr ) 

or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, odd years 

231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, z 


Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothe 3 
tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity . 
layed hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Members of the ws 
faculty discuss relevant aspects of immunobiology. For medical stude 


open to graduate students with permission of instructor. 
, ant 
233 Virology (3) Ho 
(Formerly Biology of Viruses (2) pe 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. 
requisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) i 
; ust 
234 Virology—Laboratory (2) H 
(Formerly Biology of Viruses—Laboratory) ist 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent regal 
tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. p 
V 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) P 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclat y 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification bas¢ se: Mi? 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: 
201 or 212 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) J 
S 
240-41 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) 
(Formerly Micr 241-42) 
of th 


Same as Bioc 225-26 and Phyl 223-24. Comprehensive study 
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ical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation to the sepa- 
ration, identification, and quantification of materials of interest to bio- 
medical and forensic scientists. Labratory fee, $50. (Academic year) 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Detection and identifica- 
tion of bacterial agents which cause diseases in humans. Comparative 
isolation and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and sig- 
nificance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equiva- 
lent. (Fall, even years) 


252 Medical Protozoology (1) Staff 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
course. Clinical recognition of important protozoal parasites in medicine. 
Disease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment, and pre- 
vention. (Fall) 


253 Medical Helminthology (1) Staff 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
course. Clinical recognition of important parasitic worms in medicine. 
Disease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. (Fall) 


254 Malariology (1) - 


For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 
course. Clinical, laboratory, and epidemiological factors in malarial dis- 
eases in humans. Pathogenesis, symptomatology, clinical, and laboratory 
diagnosis. (Fall) 


255 Clinical Virology (1) Huang 
(Formerly Virology) 


Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students. 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequi- 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 


257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and anti- 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Laboratory 


fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring, even 
years) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic princi- 
ples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) Kind 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Content 
differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
Site: Micr 229. (Spring) 


2n: 
7-18 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) Staff 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
280 Virology (10) Huang, Robbins 


Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies. 8-week elec- 
live periods. 


EO TUDIN EN CARNEM CES ee 


—— 
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Affronti, Reich 


281 Biological Basis of Infections (5) 
4 


Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 


week elective periods. 
282 Immunology (5) Kind 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper 
4-week elective periods. 


Hugh 


283 Bacteriology (10) 
aboratory studies, term papel 


Selected problems, library assignments, l 
8-week elective periods. 

289 Inflammation, Immunity, and Hypersensitivity (5) Affronti and staf 
4-week elective periods. 


290 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
in other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 


the department. 


293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) staf 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an 
spring) 

suf 


295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) 


Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credi 


(Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 

suf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) sul 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 
Neurological Surgery E Lih amete Ludos: ^ M 


Chairman: H.V. Rizzoli 


Professors H.V. Rizzoli, T.H. Milhorat 
Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, H.H. Ammerman, G. Di Chiro, GJ. Haye 
J.M. Van Buren, N.H. Horwitz, C.L. Li, A.K. Ommaya 

Professorial Lecturer K.M. Earle 
Associate Professors C.B. Early, D.R. Smith, G.J. Mathews 


Associate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, A.N. Martins, A.P. Hustead 
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Assistant Professor A.I. Kobrine 

Assistant Clinical Professors F.D. Cooney, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, E. 
Mannarino 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.A. Ruge 

Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, J. Kushner, M.W. Dennis, M.K. Ham- 
mock, S. Koulouris, E.B. Byrd, K. Ghaemi, B. Stopak, J.R. Howe, E.C. Mills 


302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (2/2) Staff 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
380 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Staff 


Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis on neurologic ex- 
amination; indications for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneu- 
moencephalograms; and operative procedures. 4-week elective periods. 
Univ. Clinic. 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Martins 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily confer- 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures. 
Emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 4-week elective periods. Wal- 
ter Reed Gen. Hosp. 


382 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Early 


Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily confer- 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures. 4- 
week elective periods. Nat’l Naval Med. Center. 


383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (5) Milhorat 


Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily confer- 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures. 4- 
week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
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385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Clinical clerkship includes experience with diagnostic procedures: arterio 
grams, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting in operating 
room; conferences and ward rounds. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp: 


387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Staf 
all departmental activities, including ward rounds, daily 


Participation in 
and operating room pro 


conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) 
o spend elective periods in other 


The department arranges for students t 
an of the dè |i 


institutions. Interested students should contact the chairm 


partment. 


Chairman: G.F. Molinari 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: A. Racy 


Professors H. Stevens, S. O'Reilly, H.H. Hess, D.O. Davis, G.F. Molinari, S.A. 


Shelburne, Jr. 
Clinical Professors W.K. Engel, D.S. Buchanan 
Professorial Lecturer N.P. Goldstein 
Associate Professor A.B. Barnet 
Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekab 
K.B. Nelson, K. Abraham, C. Ajmone-Marsan 
Assistant Professors M.M. Platt, A. Racy, V.J. Blazina 
Assistant Clinical Professors V. Duggins, A.D. Huott, W.J. Hawes, M.M. 
W.E. Lightfoote II, F.H. Anderson, R.N. Edelson, M.C. Korengold, 
Osborn, D. Satinsky, H. Silby, E.C. Wilner 
Clinical Instructor H.T. Vollero 
380 Clinical Neurology (5) Molinari and suf 
Emphasis on neurologic examination; indications for special neurolog“ 
tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms. 4-week elective per! 
Univ. Hosp. 


an, A. Stazio, N. Myrianthopoulo^ 
, AJ. Levens, D.J. Fishm? 


Davis: 


M 


Shelburne and suf 
and oul 


riods 


382 Pediatric Neurology (5) 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and c 
patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 
Children’s Hosp. 


383 Clinical Neurology (5) 
Emphasis on neurological examin 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 


are of in-patients 
4-week elective pe 


Buchan” 


ation and basic sciences, including ne 
4-week elective periods. wa 


390 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 


d 
Students electing clerkships at the University Hospital can spend ano? 
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elective period in another institution. They should arrange the elec- 
tive with the other institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the 
chairman of the department of neurology for approval. The student is 
responsible for reporting the grade received to the department of neurol- 
ogy, which in turn will submit it to the Associate Dean for Curricular and 
Student Affairs. 


)bstetrics and Gynecology 


"hairman: A.B. Weingold 


"ofessors R.H. Barter, J.G. Sites, S.E. Fabro, A.B. Weingold, R. Hertz 
(Research), J.G. M: ier, L. McGowan, R.A. Chez, J.D. Schulman, B. Waxman 
"rofessorial Lecturers D.H. Kushner, J.B. Sheffery 
"linica] Professors W.P. McKelway, M.P. Footer, W.H. Cooper, O.I. Dodek, Jr., 
H.L. Kotz, J.W. Pearson, Jr., H. A. Donald, N.J. Price, T.A. Wilson 
Associate Professors J.B. Craft, Jr., S. Marinoff 
‘Ssociate Clinical Professors W.T. Lady, S.S. Martin, D. Walters, J.M. Fried- 
man, P. Soyster, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, M.S. Burnhill, S.M. Belinsky, E.A. 
Crisp, C.R.A. Gilbert, L. Goldstein, J. Grodin, M. Rosenbaum, A.A. Becker, 
RJ. Clark, C.B. Jacobson, J.J. Kuhn, L.Q. Pugsley, A.I. Robins, S.F. Stewart, 
Jr., N.M. Tart, E.W. Titus, Jr. 
Assistant Professors J.C. Srabstein, R.J. Falk, J.L. Marlow, J.W. Larsen, Jr., J.D. 
*rryman, N.A. Carr, A.A. deMoya 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.R. Epstein, S.H. Shea, H.P. Treichler, I.W. Rov- 
her, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., G. Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erkenbeck, J. Fogel, 
SF. Stewart, Jr., W.F. Peterson, G.R. Hewlett, C.E. Townsend, J.M. Close, 
- Cooley, C.L. Campbell, L.E. Fettig, E.E. Gahres, R.S. Guy, D.H. 
i fartin, G.W. Paul, L.C. Radice, M. Savarese, E.W. Titus, Jr., W.D. Wal- 
Gr V.B. Hugh, S.C. Booker, S.D. Copley, A.J. Heintze, M.A. Jerome, 
GM, Kioko, E.G. Koch, S.T. Lee, S.H. Lipsius, J.H. Niles, M.J. Roberts, 
de A.M.L, Van Rooy 
Sistant Professorial Lecturers J.C. Bulger, A. Kramm 
y lructors A. Razi, J.H. Grossman III 
Mical Instructors A.S. Bright, D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunningham, J. Sacks, R.E. 
5 wey, T.H. Gresinger, E.R. Kovereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C. Skilling, R.W. 
mith, R.M. Regan, B.A. Band, W.R. Perkins, J.E. Anderson, D.C. Meek, 
^u Lord, H.C. Beaver, D. Davoudlarian, M. Fialco, R.J. Pierce, C.I. Schnei- 
"man, J.E. Alarcon, A.A. Greenfield, T.A. Cook, Jr., R.C. Rigor, S. Shinde, 
"i Akerele, J.W. Lyles, J. Pan, K. Bis, S.P. Gardner, J. Izanec, S.R. John- 
n, A.M, Lazarus, R.S. Margolis, C.A. Olds, R.J. Orleans, D.S. Chuzi, AR 
m ndall, F. Akbar, B.J.L. Chiota, D.C. Cinnamon, W.D. Cooper. V.B. Ford 
5 urse Midwifery), I. Kogan 
cial Lecturers L. Burnhill, R.T. Greenfield, J.L. Sever 


* Required for medical students. 
t Dr. Patow is Chief of the Obstetrics and Gynecology Service at Walter Reed € 
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*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) Staff 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily departmental 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and Columbia 
Hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and various 
types of operative delivery. (8-week periods throughout academic year 

375 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology and Weingold, Waxmal, 
Family Planning (5) McGowaán 
Participation in office practice of obstet 

c. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic. 


rics and gynecology and family 
planning clini 
376 Gynecologic Oncology and Cytopathology (5) McGowan 
and office diagnosis and 


Participation in all aspects of clinical in-patient 
Related research. 4-W 


treatment of women with gy necologic cancer. 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic. 

377 Fetal Monitoring in Labor (5) Waxmat 
Application of fetal monitoring; accumulation and interpretation of dat? 
Participation in intra-partum study of effects on the fetus of labor positio? 
medication, and types of delivery. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clini 

Falk 


378 Endocrinology, Clinical and Laboratory Applications (5) à 
ndot!” 


Clinical and laboratory approach to infertility and gynecological e 
nology. 4-week elective periods. Columbia Hosp. 
Gahres, Radi 


380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 
and delivery. 4-week elec 


Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, 
periods. Alexandria Hosp. 
Footer, Friedm? 


383 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 
y. 4-week electi 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecolog 
periods. 

385 Clinical Gynecology (5) Gahr* 
Case assignments, rounds, and conferences, including tumor board, gynec? 
logic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post- 
tive care. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

t 

387 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) pato 
Supervised obstetrics and gynecology in a larger military hospital; rou 
and conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 

Fab 


389 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) y 
4-week elective pe 


Participation in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 
ods. Columbia Hosp. 


390 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective ( arr.) 
The department arranges for students to spend elective peri 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 


ment. 


Hospit”! 


zeneral 


if 
ods in other aft 


l 


it 
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Ophthalmology 


Chairman: M.F. Armaly 


io cta SE ON eR = 


Professor M.F. Armaly 
Clinical Professors M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper, L.E. Zimmerman Jl I 
Associate Professors B.S. Fine (Research), M.O. T’so (Research), D.S. Friendly, 

L.H. Seaton II [3 
Associate Clinical Professor L.M. King, Jr. 
Assistant Professors R.N. Sunga, H.S. Zakharia, M.D. Olson, M.J. McCrea UE 

(Research), B.A. Drum (Research), P.M. Holland N 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. duPrey, R. 

Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, K.A. Simon. H.A. Urweider, B.H. Zeavin, H.N. 

Bernstein, D.K. Berler, J.N. Goldman, A.L. Fjordbotten, W.S. = H.S. 

Wicker, D.G. Albert, S.P. Ginsberg, M.H. Zimmerman, F.G. La Piana, F. 

Reeser, G.D. Rogell, J.F. O'Neill, D.E. Schwartz, P.T. Gavaris, S.S. Pappas 
Instructor T. Frey 
Clinical Instructors R.S. Deitch, H.I. Rodman, G. Liss, H.M. McAllister, L.E. 

Perraut, H.J. Starr, L. Kogan, J.F. Nowell, B. Ehrlich, D.L. Lanter, R. Huber- 

sy P.A. Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zimmerman, J. Snyder, B.S. Bruner, M.E. Leder- $ 

L.E. Rothkoff, M.D. Krinn, D.M. Wanicur, W.S.N. Ibrahim, E.M. 
Titer, D.T. Casey, S. Stoleru, A.E. Eager, B.G. Brown III 


281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zimmerman 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 

282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) L. Zimmerman 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. Open 
to eight students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) L. Zimmerman 


Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the eye and 
its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases. 4-week 
elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lodge 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and management 
of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on conducting a general 
ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnormal findings, and manage- 
ment of common ocular diseases and emergencies. Lectures, rounds, and 
seminars. Open to one senior. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


Clinical Ophthalmology (2% or 5) Armaly and Staff 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and management 
of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patients. Emphasis on 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnormal find- | 
ings, and management of common ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, and | I 
seminars. Open to two seniors. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Burns Bldg. | 
382 Clinical Ophthalmology (214 or 5) Seaton 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and management 
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of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on conducting à general 


ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnormal findings, and manage 
ment of common ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, and seminars. Open to 
two seniors. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 
390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 

arranged for selected students at other ins 
ontact the chairman of the department. 


Special elective program titutions. 
Interested students should c 


Orthopaedic Surgery E 


Acting Chairman: H.L. Feffer 


Professors J.P. Adams, H.L. Feffer, F. Leonard (Research), D. W. McKay, R5 


Snell, P.I. Kenmore, R.J. Neviaser 
Clinical Professors J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, C. Keck 


Associate Professors W.P. Fortune, B.K. Slemmons, S.F. Gunther 


Adjunct Associate Professor G.P. Bogumill 

Associate Clinical Professors R.L. Dow, B. Genner III | 
Assistant Professors H.O. Goller (Research), S.S. Nason, D.B. Parsons (Re 

search), D. Lichtman, R.J. Lewis, R.J. Starkweather | 

Assistant Clinical Professors G.J. Schonholtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. Eisenberg. KA | 

Peterson, L.A. Ottenritter, H.S. Cattell, B.P. Vitek, C.W. McCutchen (BIE | 

mechanics), A.I. Dobranski, S. Lavine, M.A. Schultz, U.M. Fortune | 

| 

| 


c a 


s$ 
Haas, T.J. Radley, P.A. Moskovitz 

Adjunct Instructor W.J. Sadlack j 
Clinical Instructors R. Ottenberg, R. Conant, J.W. Harvey, R.M. Ackerman, ne | 
Heilen, C.C. Liu, F.R.T. Nelson, T.J. Neviaser, R.L. Gaertner, R. Loefl 
C.C. MacCartee, Jr., J.F. Witte, H.N. Mininberg, J.E. Grasinger | 


M 


*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery (22) ig | 
Two weeks at the Univ. Hosp. or at the Wash. Hosp. Center. (Ass! | 


ment to be made by the Department.) "n 
t 
380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Feffer and : A 
Rotating program: one week of adult orthopaedics at University Host dl 
one week of children’s orthopaedics at Children's Hospital; one wero | 
general orthopaedics at Walter Reed General Hospital, Andrews ir riot 
Base Hospital, or National Naval Medical Center. 4-week elective P* | 
Kenn” | 


382 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 
daily 19" | 


Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: 
conferences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
| 


5| 


: Surg 
and is assigned after completion of 


* Required for medical students. Credit is part of 
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383 Sports Medicine (21⁄4 or 5) Haas 
Introduction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 
Interested students should contact Dr. Haas. 2- or 4-week elective periods. 

390 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 

The department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other in- 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 

395 Research in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Leonard 
4-, 8-, 12-, or 16-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


Ot 
xblaryngology 


Chas 
hairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr. 


Clinica] Professor W.M. Trible 

*Nociate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., M, Fischer, D.N.F. Fair- 
x; R.E. Pumphrey, Jr., B.M. Webb, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. 

{sistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, S. Epstein, B.A. Feldman. I.S. Jaffee 
“linical Instructors H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Miller, Jr., R.J. Bobys, D. 
‘aacson, H.C. Stein, N.L. Barr, Jr., B. Modlin, A, Small 


380 Otolaryngology (5 or 15) McFarland 
Care of in-patients and out-patients. Diagnosis, therapy, rounds, and con- 
ferences. 4- or 12-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) 

The department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other in- 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 

395 Clinical Clerkship (5) Staff 
In-paitent and out-patient rotations; operating room experience. 4-week 
elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 


elo 


Cho; 
i 
"man: H, Sidransky 


"of 
er ors F.N. Miller, Jr., W. Newman, B.H. Smith, M.J. Matthews, M. Wern- 


M de Oratory Medicine), A. Breslow, L.S. Lessin, S. Bloom, C.J. Stahl III, 
dransky 
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B. Helwig (Dermatologic) 
R.S. Melville (Laborator 
Bishop: 
HA 


Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), E. 


N.S. Irey, C. Hoch-Ligeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic), 
Medicine), R.E. Palmer, H.W. Casey (Comparative), C.B. Cook, C.F. 
(Radiation Therapy), WJ. Jaffurs, R.A. Malmgren (Cytology), 
Schwamm 
Professorial Lecturers 
Roberts (Cardiology) 
Associate Professors W.L. 
O'Leary (Laboratory Medicine), S.C 
Doory (Laboratory Medicine), F.P. 
Chandra, C.T. Garrett 


Associate Clinical Professors VE. 


P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), T. Antonovych, we 


Marsh, F.S. Jannotta, R.B. Lingeman. N, Saini, Ds 


;. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative), Y. A 
Abramson, L. Ortega, J.M.B. Hicks, ^^ 


Martens, A.D. Cramer (Blood Banking), FB 
10s, D.R. Parkinso? 


Johnson, H.J. Norris, G.H. Guin, G.G. Brennan, W.F. Er 

A.S. Lineberger. B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic), I.D. Godwin, J.W. How 

(Clinical Chemistry), H.R. Schumacher À 
inology), J.G. Guccio”! 


Assistant Professors S.D.S. Hammersberg (Medical Tech 
P.J. Robinson (Microbiology), J.A. Zeller (Laboratory 
R.H. Patterson, S.P. Kapur 

Assistant Clinical Professors 
Medicine), H.H. Berman, L. Ri 
icine), J.W. Manhart (Allied Health Science), 
parative), J.H. Roe, Jr., P. Snow, M. Bayley (Laboratory 
Bradley, T.E. Gran, J.L. Higgins (Laboratory Medicine), 
Lissner (Clinical Microbiology), W.P. Monaghan, C.M. Myers, 
M. Prodanovich (Clinical Chemistry), L.R. Rubel, S.W. Theune, F. 


C. Wang 

Instructor K.H. Fischer (Allied Health Science) 

Adjunct Instructors T.R. Callihan, C.S. Heffess, K. Rastgar, U. 

Clinical Instructors A.B. Adcook (Laboratory Medicine), C.L. 
oratory Medicine), H.I. Doerr (Laboratory Medicine), CEJ 
tory Medicine), D.G. Martin (Laboratory Medicine), M.F. Pr í 
Medicine), C.M. Roock (Laboratory Medicine), H.T. Trettel (Labore " 
Medicine), IR. Crabbe, M. Helm, G.W. Jones, J.A. Maples, DC: Ni y 
L.F.B. Potempa, M.L. Pratt (Blood Banking), M. Serre, R-E. Struemple 


Turner pitt 

Special Lecturers L.C. Johnson, D.E. Blessing, J.H. Rollen, R.C. Scho? yo 
R.C.E. Scott, B.R. Hinton, J.C. LaPorte, G.L. Roecker, K.M. Doetsch iy 
Strubeck, Jr., J.A. Rosario, N.C. Brogdan (Allied Health Science), K.R. Ki 
J.D. Myers, D.R. Hunt, Jr., J.F. Schaumleffel, J.L. Shirey, R.M. Angli gi 
Davison, M.J. Diaz, B.J. Green, K.E. Kauffman, H.A. Painter, M.A. 
N.P. Risseeuw, D.D. Sullivan, R.R. Therrien 


Medicine), Y.C. 


M.J. Williams, M.B. Furlong, Jr. (Laboral?) 
ddick (Forensic), K.B. Barr (Laboratory ^. 

L. Hefter, R. Montali (com 
Medicine), 


Thorgeirss™ " 
Czerwinski 
fartin (L4 
att (Labor? of! 


Courses numbered 13 through 20 are limited to military personnel v 
Medical Laboratory Technique Program. 
13 Hematology (6) 
- call & 


es, diagnosis of abnormalities of 
n blood coagulation, 


Basic hematologic procedur vali 
ments of blood and bone marrow, studies ir q 


trol in clinical hematology. 
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14 Blood Banking (6) Staff 


Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood 
processing techniques, quality control in blood banking. 


Instructions in laboratory technique, stressing the application of theories 
and principles of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology, and 
blood banking in the day-to-day operations of the modern clinical labora- 


I 
15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (12) Staff | | 


tory. 
«j 
16 Clinical Chemistry (5) Staff I 
Principles and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxicologi- ni 


cal analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons. 


17 Urinalysis (2) Staff B 


Principles and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis. 


18 Bacteriology (6) Staff i 
Identification of pathogenic micro-organisms by morphologic and cultural | 
techniques. i f 

19 Parasitology (4) Staff | 
Identification of human parasites and their life cycles; concentration meth- | M 
ods, staining techniques and media for culture. | 

| 

20 Serology (2) Staff j 
Principles and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and immunological 
responses. | 


Q wu 
Surses numbered 100 through 114 are limited to off-campus military person- 
n the Medical Technology Program. 


100 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (4) Staff 
Principles and techniques of clinical chemistry, instrumentation, and quality 
control. 

102 Clinical Chemistry Laboratory (4) Staff 

104 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (4) Staff 
Principles and techniques of clinical bacteriology, parasitology, and se- 
rology. 

106 Clinical Microbiology Laboratory (4) Staff 

108 Blood Bank Lecture (4) Staff 
Principles and techniques of donor processing, transfusion, and immuno- 

ematology. 

110 Blood Bank Laboratory (3) Staff 

112 Hematology Lecture (4) Staff 


Principles and techniques of general hematology and coagulation. 


1 
l4 Hematology Laboratory (3) Staff 


Courses numbered 121 through 128 
Bachelor of Science degree progr 


* An interdepartmental course offered by 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


are open only to students enrolled in the 
am with a major in medical technology. 


Staf 


121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) 
Eight-week orientation in laboratory medicine. (Fall) 
Hammersberg and Staf 


122 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (3) 
clinical chemist) 


Ten-week lecture series on 
techniques. (Spring) 


routine and special 


Fischer and staf 


123 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (2) 
(Fall) 


Six-week lecture series on bacteriology, mycology, and virology. 


Marsh and staf 


124 Blood Bank Lecture (1) 
matology and transfusion service 


Three-week lecture series on immunohe 
(Spring) 

125 Clinical Hematology Lecture (2) 
Six-week lecture series on routine and special hemotology and coa; 


(Fall) 
and suf 


Hammersberg and suf 
gulatio® 


126 Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) Fischer 
Three-week lecture and laboratory ser ies on clinical parasitolosy 
Miscellaneous topics in fluid analysis. (Spring) 
127 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (7) suf 
Sixteen-week rotation in the University Hospital laboratories. (Fall) 
128 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (9) suf 
laboratori 


Twenty-five-week rotation in University Hospital clinical 


(Spring) 
129 Pathology for New Health Practitioners (3) s 
al laboratory. Basic pathologic concepts 
infectious diseases; languages of pathology; fundamental disease proc 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, evolv 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases b m 
organ system presented in coordination with clinical lectures in Idis 


(Fall and spring) 


Lecture course with option 


152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (3) Hammers 
(Formerly HCS 152) 

Theory, performance, and interpret 
laboratory tests performed in a physician's office, such as comp 
counts with differentials, staining and reading smears, urinalysis & 
cultures, routine chemistries (sugar, BUN, electrolytes), microbio 
culture and staining techniques, and organism identification. Lectures, 
audiovisuals. Supervised and evaluated performance o 
uisite: Path 129. (Summer) ý 


ation of some important routine ar 
lete y 
nd V. 


onstrations, 
tests in a laboratory setting. Prereq 


*201 Pathology (8) iat 
A year course; required for second-year medical students. General isi? 
duction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; co 


j je 
the Departments of Pathology and Biological Se 
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with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
tissues. Case studies. 


203-4 Pathology (4—4) Staff 
For graduate students. General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathol- 
ogy of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs, Gross f 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enroll- ! 
ment. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 
*205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook Wy 
if 


Study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with disease in humans. 
Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; body defensive reac- 
tions. Illustration of common diseases of various species, including material 
from captive wild animals. Recommended prerequisite: courses in anato- 
my, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


*210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook 
Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. i 
Comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in humans. 


Limited to four students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. (Fall) là 

i 

*215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) Kent i 
Special assignments for dissection and study. Univ. Hosp. (Fall—6 M 

hours a week) H 


217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) Blackbourne, Miller 
Review of current necropsy cases. Interpretation of clinical symptoms and | 
signs and radiographs on the basis of gross changes in organs. Univ. 
Hosp. (Spring) 


220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases, and their clinical aspects. 
Emphasis on handling specimens, diagnosis, and identification of etiologic 
agents. (Fall) 


252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) Blackbourne, 
Riddick, Miller 


Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathology of physi- 
cal and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the physician-patient relation- 


ship and professional liability are discussed. (Spring) 

253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) Miller 
Seminars with student and staff presentations covering the medically signifi- 
cant plays of William Shakespeare. (Spring) 

254 Medicine in Literature (1) Miller 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering novels, 
drama, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. (Fall) 

260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jaffurs 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including both the 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spring) 


to lim; ; = 
limited number of graduate students, with permission. 


AM 


DÀ 
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261 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) 


272-13 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) 


*277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) 


279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (2) 


280 Surgical Pathology I (2) 


*281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) 


———————— 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. 


Sidransky 
Current topics in research in experimental pathology. (Spring) 


Zook 


266 Comparative Pathology Elective (1) 


(Formerly Comparative Pathology II) 
Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals 
Comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in human 
Limited to four students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. (Spring 


Al-Doot) 


and latest developments in 


Conferences and discussions on current topics 
May be I* 


medical mycology. Open to graduate students and residents. 
peated for credit. (Academic year) 
AI-Doofj 


275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) 
n labo 


al studies in mycotic diseases. Research i 


Participation in experiment 
May be repeated 


ratory or community medicine related to mycology. 


credit. (Fall or spring) 
suf 


Gross human anatomy and pathology. Students spend up to 24 full-ti* 
weeks on the necropsy and surgical pathology : 
ter hour of credit for each four-week period 


equivalent. Univ. and V.A. Hosps. 


. Prerequisite: Anat 20 


Zimmerm? 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—2 hours à week) 


Newman, Palmer, Schwan” 


(Formerly four credits) 
Surgical pathology se 
from current surgical cases, correl 
Alexandria, and Andrews AFB Hosps. 


ating with clinical manifestations. 
(Spring—3 hours a week 


Gross and microscopic human pathology. Students spend up to 2 i 
weeks, or the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical patho" 


services, receiving one semester hour of credit for 


period. Prerequisite: Path 201 or equivalent. Univ. and V.A. 
(Spring) 
^ ; ru 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology Il (2) Zimmer? 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examini i 
Concurrent registration for Path 279 required. Six students. Armed F 
Inst. of Path. (Spring—3 hours a week) 
*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) s 
Graduate students receive five 4 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. 
mester hours of credit for each four-week period 
semester hours of credit for six mont 
five semester hours of credit for e 
Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4. (Medical students: 4- or 


periods. Graduate students: fall or spring) 


8-week € 


services, receiving one seme" | 


cime 


rvice at participating hospitals. Examining spe Un 


and may receive UP it 
hs full time. Medical students ro 
ach four-week elective " 


suf. 
24 fulli 


of 
: 


each four-week full. 
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284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) Zimmerman 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and its adnexa. 
4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


285 Clinical Pathology (5) Martens 
Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology. Student 
selects laboratory problem. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

286 Perinatal Pathology (5) Kent 
Participation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study of selected 
teaching cases. Examination of selected placentas for disease. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. 

287 Immunohematology and Blood Banking (5) Marsh 


Preparation and use of blood and blood products in surgery and in blood 
diseases studied from laboratory and clinical viewpoints. Emphasis on man- 
agement of acute clinical situations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


288 Clinica! Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) Abramson 


Correlations of therapeutic drug levels in hospitalized patients and out-pa- 
tients with their clinical status. Evaluation of rational dosage schedules. 
Development and application of clinical laboratory methods for determina- 
tion of drug levels. 4-week elective periods. 


289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) Cook 
Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including forensic pathol- 
ogy; clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isotopology, bacteri- 
ology. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


290 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
department. 


291 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) B. Smith 
Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the field of pathology; 
library study. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) Palmer 
Participation in departmental activities, including clinical chemistry, blood 
bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology; autopsy patholo- 
£y, including medico-legal autopsies. 4-week elective periods. Alexandria 
Hosp. 

294 Forensic Pathology (5) Luke 
Participation in the activities of the office of the chief medical examiner of 
the District of Columbia: observation of scene investigation, participation 
in medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court trials, etc. 4-week elective 
periods. 


* . 
295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Casey, Montali 
(Formerly Comparative Pathology III) 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 


n to lim: z is 
limited number of graduate students, with permission. 
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ster hours of credit for each 
er hours of credit for six 
ster hours of credit fof 
201 or 203-4, an 


animals. Graduate students receive five seme 
four-week period and may receive up to 30 semest 
months full time. Medical students receive five seme 
each four-week elective period. Prerequisite: Path 

283. (Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoo 
logical Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. Graduate students: fall of 


spring) 
Newman 


296 Surgical Pathology II (5) 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correl 
tient; description of gross and microscopic findings on 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


ation with clinical status of p* 
assigned cases. 


297 Dermal Pathology (5) Helwig 
Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study sets. 4-week 
elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 

298 Necropsy Pathology (5) suf 

tion 


Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, prepara 
of protocols. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sul 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

sul 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
credi 
May be repeated for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel 


$ 
Professors H.G. Mandel, V.H. Cohn, Jr., P. Mazel, R. Hertz (Research), È 
Fabro (Research), J.A. Straw, I. Nakayama (Visiting) 
ecturers F.E. Hahn, J. Axelrod, E. Costa, R. Fischer 


F.P. Abramson 
H.C. Harder, M. Shahvari (Research), 


Professorial L 
Associate Professors P. Klubes, 
Assistant Professors G.S. Edwards, 
Suria, R.J. Anderson 
21-22 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3-3) Mazel and § 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of physics c y 
eral chemistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their applicat? ug 


medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration», Aou 
balance, clinical biochemistry and radiol* e 


enzymology, hormones, 
electronics, physiochemical properties of anesthetic agents, an 
lated topics. (Academic year) 


AV 
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110-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel and Staff 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental principles of pharmacolo- 
gy; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous system, 
and cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary 
drugs used in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other 
topics. (Academic year) 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
General concepts concerning drug action in the body. Mechanism of action 
of some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contra- 
ceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, headache and 
cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to develop- 
ment and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus 
trade-name drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking 
and health. No science prerequisite required. Limited enrollment. 
(Fall) 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) Cohn and Staff 
Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral organ 
systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug abuse. Lec- 
tures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system stimu- 
lants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. 
(Spring) 


120 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) Mazel and Staff 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned reading in anesthesia and re- 
lated areas; preparation of reports. 


130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and Staff 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the pharmacology and 
pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis on those areas 
not covered in Phar 110-11. 


158 Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners (2) | Klubes and Staff 
For students in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology course. Drug 
preparations, the basis of their therapeutic and toxic actions and their fate 
in the body. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 112, Phyl 111. 


191 Respiratory Care (3) Mazel and Staff 


Same as Anes 191. For students in nursing anesthesia. Advanced tech- 
niques for care of patients requiring total respiratory support. 


195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Mazel and Staff 
Same as Anes 195. For students in nursing anesthesia. Introduction to fun- 
damental principles used in electronic instrumentation for monitoring pa- 
tient status in operating room and intensive care unit. Signal conditioning, 
Processing and display techniques, special purpose instruments, safety haz- 
ards, 


201 Pharmacology (8) Straw and Staff 


A year course; required for second-year medical students. Lectures, labora- 
tory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis 
for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201. 


=r 5 


Tuer: 
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205-6 Pharmacology (arr.) 
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203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) Cohn and Staff 


(Formerly two credits) 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor interaction? 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomen? 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admission by permission 9 


instructor. (Fall) 
Cohn and staff 


aboratory, conferences on interaction 0 
a basis for rational therapy of disease. 
action, physiological disposition, toxic 
Prerequisite to Phar 205: Bioc 221-2 
uisite to Phar 206: 


For graduate students. Lectures, | 
drugs and biological systems as 
Pharmacodynamics, mechanisms of 
ty, and relative evaluation of drugs. 
Phar 203, Phyl 201, or approval of department. Prereq 
Phar 205. (Fall) 

215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) Cohn and suf 
Not open to medical students. Offered off campus through the College ? 
General Studies. Primarily for teachers, counselors, and school adminis! 
tors. Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiologie 
and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulant 
and depressants, alcohol, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drug 

actors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implication od 


psychosocial f 
ion, control, and treatment of drug abuse. (Fal 


drug abuse; prevent 
spring ) 

Mazel and suf 
esea! 

porist 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 


For medical and graduate students. 
in pharmacology. Presentations by 1 


Recent advances and fields of T 
aboratory scientists from neigh 


institutions. (Spring) 
Hab? 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) l 
For medical and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs © 
pecially chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of dre 
biosynthetic processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger ites 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary meta oli " 
Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions an 
tance. (Spring) F 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and e 
For medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit 
growth of tumor cells. (Spring, even years) 

Hertz and s 


ecent 8 


260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) 
hor 


For medical and graduate students. 
vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of actio 


mones. (Spring, odd years) a 
267 Pharmacological Research (3) 


Research with staff members. May be repeated j 
(Fall and spring) 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and “aes 
: j 
For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content (p 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 


and spring) 


Lectures and seminars on T 
n of various 


For graduate students. 
for credit toward a Master of Science degree. 
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272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 
For graduate students. Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, dis- 
tribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and 
biological factors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205-6 
or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 


275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) Edwards and Staff 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharma- 
cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory 
techniques. (Academic year 1977—78 and alternate years) 


277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1-1) Edwards and Staff 


Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate 
years) 

279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is of- 
fered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

280 Neuropharmacology (2) Suria and Staff 


Fundamental principles of neuropharmacology. Electrophysiological and 
biochemical techniques in studying neuropharmacology. Neurotransmitters 
and their pathways in central nervous system. Drug effects on various neu- 
rotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: 
Pharm 205-6 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


285 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) Mazel 


For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of report. 
(Fall and spring) 


286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
For medical students. Participation in experimental studies in pharmacolo- 
gy, particularly endocrinology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metabolism. 
(Fall and spring) 


287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) Cohn, Klubes 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the general area of drug 
dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions. (Spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science degree. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299_ 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


3 


E 


OEC 


ZAR 73 3 


TAE Nc. 


Physiology 


Chairman: R.A. Kenney 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney, M.E. Tidball, M.M. Cassidy 

Professorial Lecturer D.O. Carpenter 

Associate Professors M.J. Jackson, M. McCally, R 

Assistant Professors M.J. McCrea (Research), M. Frank 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers I.P. Weiss, E.A. Steane, 
per, K.R. Spring 


. A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 


D. Forman, M. Kat 


Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses d 


physiology numbered above 201. 
111 Physiology for New Health Practitioners (3) 
(Formerly HCS 111, Function of the Human Body) 
For students in physician’s assistant and nurse practitioner program 
Lecture, film, and demonstration. Function and process of the hum” 
body covering the major organ systems. a 


watki" 


115 Physiology for Nurse Anesthetists (3) 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Emphasis on respiratory, cardiovas™ 
lar, and autonomic nervous system physiology; a more general surv 


other systems. 
NL. P anne) 
191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Ken? 
Structural and functional basis " 
for graduate students who, d 
e graduate credi " 


as prescribed by the instructor. PrerequP. 


Open to C 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
physiology. Undergraduate course, required 
not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receiv 
completion of additional work 
BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. 
College students with approval of advisor. (Fall) 


*201 Physiology (8) w 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). cans 
Prerequisite for gradua 9 


organ system, and applied human physiology. 

dents: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Bioc f 
may be taken concurrently); or consent of chairman of department. , 

to consortium students only with permission of department cha! 


(Spring) 
Jac?" 


205 Cell Biophysics (2) "m 
Introductory survey of the mechanisms for interconversion and utili y 
of energy in animal cells. Required for graduate students intending ; gj 
Phyl 201. Students may receive graduate credit on completion o 40 
tional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 1 
equivalent, and consent of instructor. Open to students in Colu 
College with approval of advisor. (Fall) 


* Required for medical students, open to graduate students. 
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212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212. Integrated survey 
of the structure and function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical 
demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 


221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, ex- 
perimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be an- 
nounced. Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


223-24 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Staff 
Same as Bioc 225-26 and Micr 240-41. Comprehensive study of theo- 
retical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation to the sepa- 
ration, identification, and quantification of materials of interest to bio- 
medical and forensic scientists. Labratory fee, $50. (Academic year) 


253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 
Regulation (2) 
Discussion of principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the application 
of these principles to specific situations. (Fall) 


260 Membrane Physiology (1) Jackson 


Systematic review of the factors which determine the movements of water 
and solutes across simple cellular membranes and complex epithelial bar- 
riers in animal tissues. Prerequisite: Phyl 190 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson, Dobbins 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intra- and 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for two semester hours 
of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology espe- 
cially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fall) 

269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of data 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement and be- 
havior and sensory processing. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) C. Tidball 
(Formerly Phyl 268) 
Lecture one hour a week, practical experience at student's convenience. 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programming in several 
languages. Experience with one or more computers. No previous computer 
experience necessary. (Fall) 


282 Experimental Physiology (5) Staff 


Participation in an ongoing research program in the department. Programs 
are currently available in the areas of membrane physiology, intestinal 
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transport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 4-week electi 


periods. 
284 Advanced Physiology (5) Stall 


Guided study or laboratory experience 
physiology. Prior arrangements should be made with the individu 


member. 4-week elective periods. 


at an advanced level in a subfield of 
al facullf 


290 Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) 
The department arranges for medical stude 
other institutions. Interested students should c 
department. 

sul 


295 Research (arr.) 
By special arrangement with individu 
clock hours in the laboratory for eac 
and spring) 

298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) sul 

areas of physiology approp 


nts to spend elective periods # 
ontact the chairman of 


al staff members. Approximately fo 
h semester hour of credit. y 


Guided review of selected riate to the studenti 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for the Master 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral stude? 
minoring in physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Exam 
tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fall) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) sw 
(Fall and spring) 
stil 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) í 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general et 
nation. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of b 
nent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the requ 


ment for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in physio 


(Fall and spring) 

f Dissertation Problem (2) s 

aring for the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 

and oral presentation of dissertation Pie 

ment for Part III of the Cumul@ 
(Fall and spring) 


397 Devélopment o 
Limited to students prep 
nation. Preparation for written 
lem. This course satisfies the require 
General Examination in physiology. 


sj 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for e 


(Fall and spring) 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


Chairman: J. Wiener 


Professors L. Yochelson, J.E. Rankin, T.G. Webster, D. Reiss, J. Wiener 


Adjunct Professor M. Levine 
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Clinical Professors T.D. Noble, S. Berman, M. Kleinerman, M.deG. Ruffin, N. 
Taub, L. Ferber, P. Gray, P. Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, H. 
Weiner (Experimental Psychology), H. Resnik, J.D. Noshpitz, W. Stark, B. TM 
Brown, H.H. Work, H. Jason, L. Cytryn, E.I. Kushner, J. Kafka, M. Meltzer, Mi 
J. Spurlock, M. Katz, C.T. Bever, S.L. Baker, Jr., S. Perlin, G.R. Ticho, R.L. i 
Shapiro, E.A. Hargrove, B. MacLennan, R.E. Reiger Ti 

Professorial Lecturer H.D. Lederer 

Associate Professors J.J. McMillan (Psychology), W.H. Scott, R. Kurz 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.E. Morris (Allied Health Science) 

Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, I.H. Kaiser, D. Eden, S.I. Szara 
(Psychopharmacology), J.G. Rubin, E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. 
Kehne, J.L. Sheridan, J.H. Yacoubian, J. Durell, B. Olshaker, H.B. Lehrman, UN 
LH. Marill, T.D. Reynolds (Experimental Psychiatry), P.S. Weisberg, C.J. | 
Frederick (Medical Psychology), L.D. Robinson, A.S. Abraham, B.C. Straight, | 
J.J. Francis, A. D'Agostino, W.J. Stockton, R. Peele, J.T. Quattlebaum, D.D. Wi 
Cowell, M.R. Haas, R. Dupont, Jr., B. Wedge, P.F. Wohlford, J.H. Menetrez, 
B.L. Burris, C.C.H. Cullander, D.L. Tippett, A. Ward, Jr. (Sociology), H.S. | 
Winston, J.E. Meeks, J. Smith, R.M. Coleman, R.N. Butler, M.J. Stern, G. M E 
Scarcella, J.B. Erdman, J. Zinner, C.B. Robinowitz, F.M. Ochberg, SJ. i T id 

| Wolin, L.W. Allen, B.M. Hamburg | 

Assistant Professors B.B. Doyle, J.A. Frank, Jr., P.J. Steinglass, D.I. Davis, K. | 
Ravenscroft, Jr, L. Sank, R.B. Gerber, J.J. Katzow, C.B. Feinstein, M. i 

ertzman ! 

Adjunct Assistant Professors A.T. Billett (Social Work), M.M. Reynolds (Social 

4 Work), R.S. Richmond (Social Work) 

SSistant Clinical Professors S.S. Tenenblatt, R.A. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, F.G. i 
Hilkert, I.D. Milowe, W.C. Johnson, R.A. Frank, L. Schaffer, T. M. Macken- | 
zle, C. W. Kehne, M.A. Woodbury, W.H. Young, Jr., J.H. Bouma, S. Gordon, 
Ir, D.A. Lanham, S. Mourat, S.L. Auster, H.A. Greenberg, G. Cotts, 

‘L. Garrett, H.A. Hoffman, J.M. Post, R.A. McElroy, F.B. Thomas (Social 

ork), B. Crowley, B.P. McKaig, W. Davidson, J.A. Schoettler, S. Weissman, 

S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, E.S. Denham, P.B. Holly, D.H. McKnew, Jr., L.A. 

Ove, M. Engel, J.L. Evans, L. Dizmang, B. Pakull, C.R. Gray, M.J. Cha- 

ck, G. Schaeffer, R.T. Lewit, A.M. Messore, W.F. Weber, R.W. Wadeson, 

D' M.T. Advani, E. Black, D.H. Fram, A.B. Zients, G.A. Tripp, M. Brody, 

| lo, Grodsky, K.L. Kaplan, D.D. Pollock, A. Saenz, E.A. Sorrentino, E. Tay- 

| p? S. Greenspan, B. Kraff, D.Y. Patterson, M.R. Goldberger, D.J. Gardner, 
Pm Gross, J.L. Wellhouse, J.W. Voell, J.R.S. Malkin, R.A. Ratner, D.R. 

eers, S.H, Lipsius, B. Landau, A.H. Stein, L.R. Conte, B.L. Frankel, P.A. 
nge, N.A. Schweig, S.L. Billet, J.C. Chatel, K.P. Gorelick, R. Hirschfield, 
8] Steinberg, R.C. Bristol, R.M. Costell, M.D. Fitz, R.M. Auster, L.D. Levi, 

Ch, Goodman, G.D. Legler, S.A. Savitz, W.F. Thompson, M. Giller, J.A.F. 

ed, J.R. Sealy, S.K. Kolansky, R.A. Nover, S. Rosenblum, D.E. Scharff, 

Manu. S.R. Piecznik, G.A. Ellsworth, D. Charney, E.C. Holscher, Jr., C. 

berg (Psychology), P.E. Chanel, D.T. Mosher, A. Olaciregui, T. Craig, 

Wii Boverman, D.I. Joseph, L.E. Kruez, D.G. Lipman, R.B. Posner, N.L. 
a, G.H. Miller, H.W. Rice, C. Goldberg, J.P. Waletzky, L. Turner, K. 
ssler, J. Barber, D.A. Block, D.A. Dansak, R.C. Eisner, C, Frank, J.H. 


Wear E.J. Leiberman, W.B. Mendelson, R.R. Palmer, R. Teitel, H.R. 


li 
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Assistant Professorial Lecturers A.S. Fonaroff, A. Zappala 
Instructors M.E.P. Oliveri (Research—Psychology), D.C.T. Choate (Social 
Work), LS. Baron-Starke (Psychology), L.A.M. Bennett 
Adjunct Instructors S.S. Lynn, E.K. Wolf (Social Work), 
Palys 

Clinical Instructors H. Plotsky, 
(Psychology), E.W. Cotlove, K.L. 
Work), R.G. Ammerman, R.M. K 
tek, LM. Chatoor-Koch, M.M. Clancy, 
Keisling, C.I. Margolis, N. Sacirbey, A.R. Sager, 
S.W. Skoler, B.M. Smoller, C.J. Weyland 

Lecturer J.D. Robinson (Visiting— -Psychology) 

Special Lecturers J. Hoffman, J.B. Chassan ( Biostatistics), 
ler, R.L. Siegel, M.M. Herenda, S.L. Aledort 


N.B. Delston, G.K 


W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, S.E. SamenoW 
Owens (Social Work), A.H. Reese (Socia 
apit, B.S. Arons, E.C. Bergman, C.T. Cha* 
B.C. Gorman, M.W. Gross, R.W. 
A.J. Saleri, P.J. Santor 


P. Hamosh, D. Schuy 


All clinical courses are five credit hours per four-week period. 
dical Practice Reiss and 


*252 Psychological and Social Factors of Me suf 
(Formerly Development of the Person) 3 
For first-year medical students. Basic presentation of normal personaliti 
development. Principals of psychological aspects of human growth 


development. (Spring) 


*301 Introduction to Clinical Problem Solving Dunn and suf 
Mental mechanisms, psychopatholo? 


For second-year medical students. 
linical interviewing, behavioral 


introduction to psychiatric syndromes, c 
ences in clinical medicine. (Fall) 
Webster, Gillet 
Hoffman, Ryder and 
atment 
Hospit” 


tric rel 
ra? 


*302 Clinical Clerkship 


ation, diagnosis, out-patient and in-patient tre 
izabeths, Childrens, and Washington V.A. 

Case conferences, seminars on psychia 
Psychiatry in general 


Supervised examin 
University, St. El 
and Psychiatric Institute. 
ral, "psychiatric" drugs, community resources. 
tice stressed. (Fall and spring) F 
351 The Role and Professional Identity of Reiss and st 
the Physician " 
Small group discussions exploring the personal and social factors of " 
physician's role. Limited to 10 first-year medical students per 


(Spring) í 
353 Basic Psychoanalytic Concepts; Clinical Illustrations se 
(Formerly Basic Psychoanalytic Concepts) 
men? 


Basic psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams, transference phenom dis 
the various components of personality structure. Participation 1 
sions focusing on psychoanalytic issues and the relevance of such cog 
to the practice of medicine in general. For first- or second-year pol 
students. Wash. Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg. (Spring—eight two" 


sessions) 


* Required for medical students. 
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365-66 Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family Diagnosis Steinglass, 
and Therapy (3-3) Reiss, and Staff 


Open to medical students and advanced students in clinical psychology. 


4 
| 
381 Psychiatric Research: Human Development Meyersburg | 


Readings in human development. Direct observation and experience with k | 
normal and disturbed developmental sequences in a children's day-care f f 
setting. Videotaping. Weekly seminar. "MI 
382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) Giller | 
i 


Clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional and mental disturbances; j 
individual and group therapy, somatic therapies, psychodrama. 4-week elec- li 
tive periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. E 


383 Psychiatric Day Care (10) Staff "TNI 
Evaluation of patients referred for day care and of various activities and p 
programs in the day-care center. Research pertaining to the day-care cen- 
ter's role in the treatment of psychiatric patients. 8-week elective periods. 
Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. i 


385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) Bullard,* Margolis 
Observation and study of the administrative management and treatment of a 
patients. Staff meetings, selected readings, individual instruction, complete A 
case write-ups. 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. | d 


386 Psychiatric Research (5) Staff | 
Participation in research programs involving clinical and experimental in- 
vestigations of human behavior. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths 
Hosp. 


387 Clinical Psychiatry (5, 10, or 15) Webster and Staff 


Students perform as acting interns; admit patients, work with treatment 
team, organize treatment plan and treat patients in cooperation with and 
under supervision of other treatment team members. Emergency room and 
consultation work is desired. Students will attend all resident didactic 
courses. 4-, 8-, or 12-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


389 Psychiatric Day Hospitalization Crowley 
Participation in the diagnostic and treatment programs of a separate and 
independent day hospital designed to prevent and replace full-time psychiat- 
ric hospitalization. Research in partial hospitalization. One to three 4-week 
elective periods. Potomac Foundation for Mental Health. 


390 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) Webster and Staff 


The department may arrange for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Webster. 


391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry and Psychiatric Peele and Staff 
Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5 or 10) 
(1) Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography; emphasis on criminal behavior. 
(2) Detailed study of the social and anthropological factors producing 
criminal behavior; psychologic testing. 4- or 8-week elective periods. St. 
Elizabeths Hosp. 


GS 


Dr 
` Bullard ; 
lard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge. 
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392 Administrative Psychiatry (5) Robinson 
First-hand experience with psychiatry and mental health concepts relating 
to new legislation, recent court decisions regarding the right to treatment 
commitment, quality assurance, funding, PSRO. Open to two seniors. 
week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 

393 Independent Studies (5) Webster and suf 
Clinical or research experience and instruction in aspects of psychiatr 
not included in clerkship; selections on basis of individual student interes! 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic and elsewhere, individually arrange" 

394 Elective in Forensic Psychiatry (5) Saige’ 

Work in the rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 4-week elective periods 

St. Elizabeths Hosp. 

395 Substance Abuse Dav 
Individualized program dealing with drug and alcohol abuse. GWU Cent? 

for Family Research. Clinical and research experience. 

. " Neill 
396 Alcoholism: In-patient Treatment (5 or 10) o'Nel 
Participation in evaluation and treatment of patients ro" 


ic alcoholism. 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
San 


hospitalized for ch 


397 Family Medicine (5) 5 
Working with medical outp ychiat 


intervention or evaluation of 


atients who require some form of ps 
a brief nature. 4-week elective periods. 
Adva 
‘ t 
alcoholism. Interested 4 
Psychiatric Inst 


398 Alcoholism: Out-patient Treatment 
In-patient and out-patient care in all stages of 
dents should make arrangements with the instructor. 
Wash. 

ef 
401 Residential Treatment for Disturbed Adolescents Avs! 


aff activities in a residential treatment f 
Open to one student; those interested shoul 


Participation in st acility for 
turbed adolescents. d conta? 
instructor. 


suf 


Webster and 
Jecl 


aluation and treatment of $è 
atory Care Division. 
f 
Quattlebat 
atients- 


402 Out-patient Psychiatry 


Open to two seniors. Participation in ev 
psychiatric out-patients in the OPD of the Ambul 


403 Psychiatric Day Care: The Adolescent Patient 
Open to two seniors. Partial hospitalization of adolescent p 
ticipation in patient management. Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. j 
il 

404 Medical and Legal Project on Aging (15) s" 
awyers and National Law Center students, Br i? 
ation before the Social Security Adminis jo 
Screening and evaluation op 
f medical evidence for Ur 

12-week 


Students, together with 1 
and prepare cases for present 
on behalf of indigent elderly clients. 
with mental health problems. Preparation o 
legal proceeding. Open to five fourth-year medical students. 
tive periods. 

405 Child Psychiatry Wiener and ^, 

Open to two seniors. Externship in child psychiatry. Psychiatrie eo 
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tion to various pediatric wards. Out-patient evaluation and treatment of 
child psychiatric patients and their families. Children's Hosp. 


406 Family Studies Boverman 
Study of families needing psychiatric help for illnesses. Open to one senior; 
those interested should contact the instructor. TAE 


407 Forensic Psychiatry (10 or 15) Ward 
Supervised research in the training and research divisions of forensic pro- 
grams. Open to two seniors. 8- or 12-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths T 
Hosp. 


408 Psychiatry on the Gerontology Service (5) Lange, Hoffman 
Work on a short-term, multi-disciplinary treatment center for geronto- 
logical patients. The focus is on comprehensive evaluations, working with 
the family, and effective discharge, planning. Open to one senior; 4-week 
period. 


409 Child Psychiatry in Community Mental Health Stein | 
Diagnostic and short-term work with emotionally disturbed adolescents i 
and children at the Therapeutic Day School and Nursery School, Area B 
Community Mental Health Center. 


410 Identity Struggles and Mental Illness Lipman j 
Various approaches to crisis intervention with particular emphasis on per- 
sonality development and forms of mental illness. (Limited to six stu- 
dents. ) 


411 Group Therapy Weisberg 
Combined didactic and participatory course in group therapy. Students 
will fünction as observer-members of on-going group, and will participate 
in lecture-supervision sessions. 


412 Mental Health Issues for Deaf People Robinson 
This course enhances the student's understanding of mental health and 
illness from the perspective of auditory deprivation. A combination of 
the didactic method, discussion, films, and field trips to educational and 
mental health facilities for deaf people are combined with varying de- 
grees of practical and research involvement. 


413 Autobiographical and Fictional Accounts of Madness Gorelick 


Reading of a variety of personal accounts—some fictional, others auto- 
biographical—of the inner experience of madness. Works include Break- 
down by Robert Dahl and 50 Minute Hour by Robert Lindner. St. Eliza- 
beths Hosp. 


414 History of Mental Illness and Therapeutics Gorelick 
Consideration of the historical periods of primitive healing, Greek medi- 
cine, Arabic medicine, Christian healing, witchcraft phenomena and key 
developments of the last 200 years. 

415 Identity and Role of the Physician Robinowitz 

The role and identity of the physician, with special emphasis on women 

physicians. Didactic material on the role and identity of the physician 

combined with experiential models, including group dynamics. 
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416 The Application of Psychoanalytic Principles Kaise 
to the Practice of Medicine 
Offered by the Extension Division of the Washington, D.C., Psychoan® 
lytic Institute. 
Leglt 


417 Geriatric Psychiatry 
Students accompany preceptor who functions 
the National Capital Housing Authority. 


as geriatric consultant 10 


Radioogy* . .—— A ee aii sin callis AN 


Acting Chairman: D.O. Davis 
Directors of Divisions: A.C. Wyman (Acting, Diagnostic 
Reba (Nuclear Medicine), D.J. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), C.C. RO 


(Radiation Therapy) 


Radiology), RC 
get 


ade ami NS: atn 
aier (Radiation Therapy), D.O. Davis, wi. 
ation Therapy), C.W. Ochs, R.C. Reba (Nil 


Professors S.D. Rockoff, J.G. M 
B.J.L. Sauerbrunn (Nuclear Medicine), V™ 


McSweeney, C.C. Rogers (Radi 
clear Medicine), A.M. Lewicki, 
Varma : 
Clinical Professors A.C. Wyman, M.M. Reeder, J.L. Doppman, J.J. smith 
(Nuclear Medicine) 
Professorial Lecturer J.R. Andrews 
Associate Professors M. Majd, K. Poulose (Researc 
Eckelman (Radiopharmacology), T.L. Lawson, D.L. Breckbill, J.A. pef 
(Radiation Physics), M.E. Bradley (Research), D.J. Goodenough (Radiati? 
Physics), R.O. Bondelid (Research), E.W. Bradley (Research Radiobiolog"" 


R. Gordon (Research) j 
Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelson, e^ 


Augustin, J. Burwell, J.D. Marriott b 
Assistant Professors S.N. Lee (Radiation Therapy), B. Potter, N.J. Smith (Radit: 
tion Therapy), P.T. Kirchner, L.R. Goodman, W.J. Rzeszotarski (Resear 
Nuclear Medicine), K.E. Weaver (Radiation Physics), T. Padikal (Radiat 
Physics), L.S. August (Research), R.M.S. Beck (Radiologic Technology) "7 
Brallier, R.E. Gibson (Research), T. Komai (Nuclear Medicine), M.S LH 
sar, G.E. Miller (Research), R.D. Ornitz, C.H. Paik (Nuclear Medicin® 
A.J. Roach, P. Shapiro (Research), R.B. Theus (Research) 
Adjunct Assistant Professor E.G. Briefel (Radiation Physics) " 
Assistant Clinical Professors M.D.M. Faris, A.S. Cigtay, M.A. Thomas, Fe 
Schumacher, R.J. Lull, R. Blumhardt, M.C. Johnson, E.R. Jacobs, v ‘ath 
Manaman (Nuclear Medicine), J.A. Russotto, J.P. Green (Nuclear Medic 
WH. McCartney (Nuclear Medicine), F.H. Gerber, S.J. Kurzbard, | 
Citrin, M.E. Siegel (Allied Health Science), R.F. Carretta, P.F. Abt 
ES. Bilek (Radiation Therapy), D. Feigin, N. Ghaed, T.J. Joseph, B.T. 


zen, M. Rosenstein 


h—Nuclear Medicine), we 


* Unless otherwise indicated, all faculty appointments are in the Diagnostic Radiology divisio™ 
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Instructors N.L. McElroy (Radiation Physics), J.N. Albarelli (Diagnostic Ultra- 
sound), A. Castagnolo (Allied Health), V.V. Cherico (Nuclear Medicine) 

Clinical Instructors G. Tievsky, S.M. Perl, L. Wener, R.J. Morton, Jr., E. West- 
brook, J.L. Murray, M.J. Duea, W.B. Lowe, C.M. Richardson 

Special Lecturers R.G. Conant (Nuclear Medicine Technology), W.E. Fulps, 
J.C. Hergenrother (Nuclear Medicine Technology), W.F. Mellen, J.L. Firoved 
(Nuclear Medicine Technology), H.F. Midkiff (Nuclear Medicine Technology), 
J.A. Waliszewski (Nuclear Medicine), J.H. Coenen (Nuclear Medicine Tech- 
nology), B.A. Kendall (Nuclear Medicine Technology), L.R. Oly, H.L. Hise, 
Jr, (Nuclear Medicine Technology), W.J. Weiler (Nuclear Medicine Tech- 
nology), J.H. Arthmann (Nuclear Medicine Technology), C.E. Boccia, P.F. 
Jensen (Nuclear Medicine Technology), J.W. Andrews (Nuclear Medicine 
Technology), M.G. Withrow, Jr., S.L. Horst, R.A. Mollett, C.J. Zimmerman, 
Ir, R.W. Carlson, J.S. Thorkelsen, D.E. Easterbrooks III, G.W. Elliot, R.M. 
Fisher, R.W. Jones, T.J. Schmitz III, J.A. Shive 


Courses numbered 40 through 190 are limited to students in the Associate in 
nce and Bachelor of Science degree programs in radiologic technology, 
ùclear medicine, and radiologic science and administration. 


40 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
in X-ray Technology I (2) 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic techniques to ex- 
amine the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous, and cir- 
culatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic radiography, 
ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic examinations, pe- 
diatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy. 


41 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
in X-ray Technology II (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 40. 


| 42 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
in X-ray Technology III (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 40, 41. 


43 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Reba and Staff 
Practical study and supervised performance; emphasis on indications and 
contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological and procedural 
factors which may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, and 
administrative procedures. 


44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5) Reba 
Prerequisite: Rad 43. 
50 Radiologic Anatomy I (4) Zimmerman, Duea 


Human anatomy as applied to radiologic terminology. Structure and func- 
tion of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, both normal and 
Pathological. 


51 Radiologic Anatomy II (4) Zimmerman, Duea 


Human anatomy as applied to radiographic procedures. Structural and 
functional approach, application to radiography of the digestive, respirato- 
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ry, excretory, endocrine, reproductive, and nervous systems and the orga 


of special sense. Some discussion of medical and surgical disease 


Prerequisite: Rad 50. 


55 Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) 


Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology o 
methodology of these and related procedures, 
liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, cardiac bl 

pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung ventilation, paro 
tid ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac flow studies 
Carlso? 


Thorkelse? 


f imaging procedures; basi 
including bone, brain, Jive 


56 Hematologic and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) 
physiology, and pathology of hematologic and radio 
or these procedures, including 
ell volume and related 

al localization 2 


Related anatomy, 
nuclide dilution procedures; basic protocol f 
plasma volume and related plasma studies, red c 
cell studies, studies of iron metabolism, and the placent 


scanning. 


57 Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) 


Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentration-€ 
tion measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including 
d its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey, re 


Hergenroth!! 
xor 


roid uptake an 
gram, renal scan, and renal flow study. 

58 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorp 
measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including fat abso 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stages of the vita 
B-12 absorption study (Schilling test). 


Thorkels? 


~ "" "t 2.1 ile! 
59 Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) wae 
Basic concepts of radioassay; basic procedure for any competitive bindi 
radioassay. Specific concepts and procedure for T3, T4, and serum 9. 
determinations; factors affecting those determinations and the interpre! 


of their results. 


"m 


60 Radiographic Technique I (4) Easterbrooks, schol? 
Theoretical and practical study of x-ray machines, equipment, patient 4 
tioning, and radiographic qualities; history and development of | 
phototiming, x-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses; anatomica! ^5. 
marks, radiographic terminology, exposure factors, and variations; 
graphic calibration (quality and quantity); marking of films and 
governing good film quality. Laboratory work. 


fact” 


iv 
Easterbrooks, Schw 
adiation protection dev, 


and portable equip", 
of F 


61 Radiographic Technique II (4) 
Preparation of exposure charts and use of r 
practical applications of technical uses of stationary 
under supervision; techniques for pediatric radiographs and methods ot 
sitioning and restriction; intra-oral radiography techniques. Photo 
graphic chest units, departmental floor plans, basic office proe 


Laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 60. 
ris 


62 Darkroom Technology (3) Zimmerman, 
posure; care and handling of convention igi 


film, handling and storage "t 
and quantity of these chem! 


Processing of film after ex 
automatic darkroom equipment; types of 
and handling of chemicals and the action 
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the processing of film; effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, diagnos- 
ing of various improper developing techniques. Laboratory work. 


65 Basic Chemistry (3) Weiler 
Introduction to basic chemistry: kinds of matter, atomic structure, the peri- 
odic table, chemical bonding, formulae and equations, solutions, acid-base 
reactions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; laboratory 
sessions. 


66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) Weiler 
Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a Mo-99/Tc-99m gen- 
erator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body, preparation 
of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, quality control, 
accountability, procurement, clinical orientation. 


70 Electronics of Radiology I (4) Elliot, Schmitz 
Fundamental concepts of electricity such as battery types and construction, 
power and energy, simple circuits, series/parallel circuits, compound cir- 
cuits. Description and function of various components of the circuits such 
as resistors and capacitors, magnetism and alternating current, magnetism 
and inductance, inductance and capacitance, and capacitance and trans- 
formers. Laboratory work. 


71 Electronics of Radiology II (4) Elliot, Schmitz 
Applications of electronic principles to x-ray equipment and components; 
transformers, meters, generators, rectifiers, basic electronics; electron tubes 
and solid state devices; equipment trouble-shooting and maintenance. 
Laboratory work. Prerequisites: Rad 70. 


72 Radiation Instrumentation (5) Thorkelsen 
Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors; types, components, 
and operation of detectors; collimators; geometry; introduction to recti- 
linear scanning; introduction to stationary imaging; clinical orientation. 


75 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) Hergenrother 
Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclear structure, ra- 
dioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetic radiation, 
series decay, radioactive equilibrium, L.C.R.U. 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) Boccia, Duea 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radiologic technol- 
ogy; use of the slide rule, including multiplication, division, powers, and 
roots; solution to linear equations in the unknown; cartesian coordinate 
plane; slope of straight line; determining linear equations from given condi- 
tions; graphic solution of two or more linear equations. 


81 Basic Mathematics (3) Carlson 


Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, common and natu- 
ral logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic graphing and 
manipulation of a log-log slide rule. 


82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) Carlson 
Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic decay formula and its 
variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, basic statistics terminology, 
frequency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, efficient distribu- 
tion of counting time, statistics relating to rectilinear and stationary imag- 


ing. 
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90 Ethics (1) 


Zimmerman, Fishel 
ationships. Responsibilities, both 


Ethics of physician/technician patient rel 
the rapport expected of the 


moral and legal, to physician and patient; 
technologist. 
91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) staf 
Independent study on an aspect of radiology worked out between the stt 
dent and the instructor. 


McElroy 


in physics and mathemati 
tice in computation, elec 
motors, transformers, concepts of electricity, 
idiological physics including radiation prot 
d interactions of radiation with matter. 
Carls 
cellula 
diatio® 


92 Basic Physics (3) 
Developmental course for students weak 
training. Includes basic atomic structure, prac 
and magnetic statics, 
circuits. Introduction to ré 
tion, radiological units, an 


93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) 
Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on molecular, 
tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing ra 
classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. 
r 1 ile 
94 Radiological Safety (3) weil 
Introduction to radiation safety; A 
censing; NRC regulations; accountability 
dling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; monitorit 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radiation " 
RSS yr s EC 
ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive sp 


procedure. 


units of radiation exposure and dose; 
and records, receipt, storage ^^. 


Jones, Melle? 


95 Radiation Safety (3) 
Radiation tolerance, safety, and reporting photodosimetry; protective me | 
ods, control devices, shielding, half-life, detection, detection equipment, 4 


sign and operation, thermoluminescence (its operation and uses), term! 
ogy and subject matter. Laboratory work. 
Jones, mE 
an and whole? 
heir effects 0? 
articularly 


96 Radiation Biology (3) 
Effects of radiation on basic cell structure through org 
adioactive particles and emissions, t 


exposure; nature of r 
he cellular and organismic level, p 


logical materials at t 
mammalian systems. 
: j 
Boccia, ra 
ng contrast media. Fluoroscopy ^j 
pelvimetry, placentography, locatio. 
techniques, oral proe 7i 
Prerequisite: Rad 61, ^" 
se 
98 Therapy Procedures (1) Thorke 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. Related am 
physiology, and pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 the 


and the technologist's responsibilities concerning them. 


97 Special Procedures (3) 
Techniques of radiology employi 
films, body section radiography, 
foreign bodies in the eye, angiography, O.R. 
stereoscopy, pediatric angiographic procedures. 


' 

99 Survey of Radiation Therapy Jones, Muf 
and Nuclear Medicine (3) 

Principles and practices of x-ray 


«qu 
therapy and nuclear medicine technid 
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purpose of radiation therapy and radioisotopes, their application and uses. 
Types of equipment and design. Prerequisite: Rad 51, 61, 71, 95, 96. 


140 Radiology Administration (4) Staff 


Key areas of administration; human skills, technical skills, and conceptual 
awareness as they pertain to radiologic management at the department lev- 
el. Traditional management concepts and models developed through mod- 
ern texts and current journals which address the topics of organizational 
behavior, planning, controlling, etc. Discussion and exploration of the logis- 
tics of managing a radiology section. Prerequisite: HCA 135, 142, 153, 
156. 


145 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Staff 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Students identify, devel- 
op, and complete a project for a radiology department using administrative 
principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


147 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) Staff 


For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Students identify, develop, 
and complete a project for a nuclear medicine department using administra- 
tive principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


149 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) Staff 


For students concentrating in radiation therapy. Students identify, develop, 
and complete a project for a radiation therapy department using administra- 
tive principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


150 Radiology Senior Study (2) Goodenough and Staff 


Independent study for radiologic sciences and administration students. 
Faculty monitor acts as consultant to projects and gives minimal guidance. 
Project reports must be submitted for evaluation. 


167 Radiation Physics and Safety I (3) Goodenough and Staff 


Concepts of matter and energy and electromagnetic radiation. Mechanisms 
in the production of x-rays and x-ray circuits, including half-wave and full- 
wave rectification and three-phase generators. Interaction of radiation with 
matter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production effect. 
Radiation detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rad and rem units of radia- 
tion. Radiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, 
and radiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, and shielding. Max- 
imum permissible concentrations, internal dose problems. 


17 


— 


Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) McElroy 
Introduction to basic electronics and the operation, limitation, use, and 
principles in the selection of instrumentation. Transistors, power supplies, 
amplifiers, major circuit components of radiation detection instruments, 
gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy orthovoltage and 
linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equipment. 


175 Physics of Radiological Imaging (3) Goodenough and Staff 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image formation and 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optical devices, utiliz- 
ing system analysis techniques. Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, and modu- 
lation transfer functions. Description and analysis of photo receptors, in- 
Cluding film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiographic develop- 

ment process. Fluoroscopy, cine radiography, and video techniques; image 
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storage electronic radiography; and solid state imaging panels. Ultra sonog 
raphy and thermography. Demonstrations and experiments in control af 

evaluation of radiologic imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 

Goodenough and Staff 
Concepts of radioactivity 
internal trans 
and trah 
g st 


176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) 


For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. 
isomeric transitions, electron capture, 


tion, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secular 
sient equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, countin 
tistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spectrometry tech 
niques. Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer technology n 
nuclear medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in control and evalu% 


tion of imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 


including beta decay, 


Goodenough and staf 


For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of depth dose, is” 
dose curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD, and field sit 
Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, and moving A 
tals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. Concepts of We 
fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue inhomoge™ 
ties. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson Parker dosime™’ 
systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction to the dos! j 
try of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Demonstrations ane ™ 
dosimetric principles. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 


177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) 


periments illustrating 
P" , 
190 Radiobiology (3) Bradle! 
Advanced course in biological aspects of radiation. Chemical, physi 


anisms. Radioecology: 


iation on cells and org 
e: Rad 93 or 96. 


ts of control. Prerequisit 
Goodenough and sul 


onstrating applications of radiation phys 


ples to radiographic quality control inh 
Prerequisite: Rad 167; 


and genetic effects of rad 
ty, and health. Legal aspec 
195 Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) 
Projects in selected specialty dem 
ics, imaging or dosimetric princi 
evaluation of radiological equipment systems. 
175 or 176 or 177. Í 
383 Clinical Radiology (5) Wyman and 5 


Radiologic differential diagnosis; emphasis on the role of diagnostic T ir 


gy in clinical problem-solving. Each student is assigned a patient Poet 
ith the clinical manifes’ | 


tion and correlates the radiologic examinations W ar 
tions of disease. Students prepare brief clinical and radiological summ " 
edures, case conferences with staff members, ane f 

an 


and participate in proc 
teraction with medical 
conferences. Audiovisual sel 
Univ. Hosp. 


384 Diagnostic Radiology (5) 

al radiography, flu 
gic procedures with st 
surgical, and 


mbers. Daily lectures 


and surgical staff me 
4-week elective P* 


f-instructing material. 


Burwell and si 


oroscopy, and special proc d 
aff; review and study of jé 
pediatric sta 


Participation in gener 
interpretation of radiolo 
Attendance at medical, 


ing film file. 
ences. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. j 
"- St 
385 Nuclear Medicine (5) Reba, Varma, and A 
physics of radioisotopes, radiochemistry, radiate 


ation of the nuclear 


Introduction to the 
s, con 


tection, and instrumentation. 
and scanner. Study of organ im 


Theory and oper 
aging techniques, by lecture: 
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and participation in patient care. Introduction to radio-immune assay. 
Correlation between clinical problems and nuclear diagnosis. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center. 

386 Radiation Therapy (5) Maier and Staff 
Introduction to radiotherapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy radia- 
tion and instrumentation. Radiation treatment and correlated management 
of malignant diseases; emphasis on decision-making in a clinical practice. 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

387 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (5) Staff 
Subspecialty offerings include pulmonary, gastrointestinal, urologic, obstet- 
ric and gynecologic, neurologic, and pediatric. 4-week elective periods. 
Univ. Hosp. 

388 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Reeder and Staff 
Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, with special procedures; 
interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff; review and study of teach- 
ing film file; conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 

389 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Ochs and Staff 
Same as Rad 388. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 


390 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) 


The department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other in- 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


391 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Schumacher and Stiff 
Same as Rad 388. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


Mrpery 


oom 


Ge 
hairman: P.C. Adkins 


vectors of Divisions: P.C. Adkins (General Surgery, Thoracic and Cardiovas- 
ular Surgery), R.D. Shapiro (Oral Surgery), J.G. Randolph (Pediatric Sur- 


Bery), LW, Thompson (Plastic Surgery) 


b 
Aenors C.T. Klopp, G.S. Letterman (Plastic Surgery), J.G. Randolph, P.C. 
kins, M, Mills, F.W. Plugge IV, J.E. McClenathan, W.J. Fouty, L.T. 
Yu” P.E. Shorb, Jr. 
E Professors V.M. Iovine, G.A. Higgins, Jr., E.A. Gould, J.R. Thistle- 
E alte, N.H. Isaacson 
Leite Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, N.T. Tsangaris, W.L. Joseph, 
p. Thompson, C.M. Herman, N.M. Rich, R.P. Altman, W.C. Dempsey 
Án; lic Surgery) 
tg Clinical Professors M.A. Schurter, N.P.D. Smyth, L. Gerber, D.H. 
As W, Jr., R.W. Parsons, J.M. Keshishian, K.B. Absolon, W.D. Latham 
late Professorial Lecturer L.E. Church (Oral Surgery) 
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AJ. Slovin, K.D. Anderson, F.M. Midgley, P. Zamick 
D. Budd. W. Gee, L.E. Smith, R.C. Cochran, 
J.M. Giordano, A.H. Harken, D.L. Sturtz 


n, J.J. Weinstein, F.B. Brandt, J.W. 
R.D. Shapiro 


Assistant Professors 

(Plastic), G.W. Geelhoed, 

i H.E. Ashworth, P.J. Corso, 
i Assistant Clinical Professors W. Ferguso 
Canter, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, F. Sacasa (Oral Surgery), 

(Oral Surgery), C.A. Silva, R.L. Flax, R.R. Cameron, H.F. Sears II, GB. 
Helfrich, B.S. Teunis, S.M. Knoll, L.W. Gray, Jr., J.M. Garcia, J.R. Apple 
ton, S.G. Crossland, B.F. Frankel (Oral Surgery), J.M. Gitelman (Oral Sur 


gery) 


Clinical Instructors J 
gery), C.L. Magassy (Plastic Surgery 


" 
Special Lecturer J.H. Bayly 
staf 


302 Clinical Clerkship in Plastic Surgery (272) 
Univ. Hosp. 


H. Sager, S. Holen (Periodontics), R.S. Siegel (Oral Sur 


), R.N. Scott 


Two-week elective periods. 


*303 Clinical Clerkship (10) staf 


Eight weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 


staf 
res und“ 


376 Advanced Surgery (5) 
hospital 


Participation in total pa 
close supervision. 4-wee 


including operative procedu 


tient care, 
arranged at affiliated 


k elective periods 
Absolon and suf 
udi | 
pdom" 


378 Intensive Care Unit (5) 

Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patients, i 

rauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thoracic, à 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Ct? 

Geclho? 

í n it | 

Daily teaching rounds, a 
urgical-medical nep ro 


cases involving t 
nal, and orthopaedic surgery. 


379 Transplantation Immunology (5) 

Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. 
erature conference, seminar presentation, weekly s 

gy rounds. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
m 
and neoplasms of thyroid, parathyroid, adren 
ands. Collaboration with the endocrinolog 
anagement of endocrine dis | 


383 Endocrine Surgery (5) 
Control of hyperfunction 
and pancreatic islet cell gl 
vice for a balanced perspective on m 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

Bay a 4 is 

384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) Ad 
Basic principles used in thoracic and cardiov 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. 

385 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery (5) Thom” 

ostoperative care, operating room procedures, clin! "m, 

ery, head and neck cancer, mà? 

the head and ne 


ascular surgery. 


Preoperative and p 
tivities, conferences. Aesthetic surg 
trauma, hand surgery, congenital anomalies about 
burns. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. 

Rand 


386 Pediatric Surgery (5) y 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infant 
children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, 
plasms. 4-week elective periods. C hildren’s Hosp. 


* Required for medical students 
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387 Plastic Surgery (5) Thompson, Parsons 
(Formerly Plastic Head and Neck Surgery) 
Experience comparable to a surgical internship with integral participation in 
all activities of the service, including preoperative and postoperative care, 
operating room procedures, out-patient clinics, and conferences. Basic prin- 
ciples of wounds and their management, aesthetic and reconstructive sur- 
gery, and congenital anomalies. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. 
Hosp. 


388 Plastic Surgery (5) Thompson, Dempsey 
Participation in an active plastic surgery service, principally aesthetic sur- 
gery, but also including other types of plastic surgery. Out-patient clinics, 
operating room procedures, and conferences. 4-week elective periods. 
Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 

389 Surgical Preceptorship (5) Iovine, Thistlethwaite, Isaacson 
Care of general surgical patients as seen in private practice. 4-week elective 
periods. 

390 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 

The department arranges for students to spend one or more elective periods 
at other institutions. Students must have the approval of the chairman of 
the department. 

392 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Keshishian, Smyth, Slovin 
Study and application of vascular surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center. 

395 Experimental Surgery (5) Geelhoed 
Participation in existing research projects and experimental operative proce- 
dures; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Surgical Research Lab., 
Ross Hall. 


May 


Qo; 
tman: H.C. Miller, Jr. 


ho 

q Sors L.R. Culbertson, H.C. Miller, Jr. 

A 

CU Professors E.E. Ferguson, W.D. Jarman, F.J. Frensilli, F.T. Reuter 
gate Professors M. Edson, A.B. Belman 


Molte Clinical Professors H.A. Goldberg, C. Rodriguez, J. Kenealy, B.T. 
. emeyer, W.L, Banfield III, H.S. Semerdjian 


Ji 

he Clinical Professors G. Ottenberg, R.C. Rhame, G. Dudas, H.J. Klapp- 
Shun, -E. Ware, LS. Young, E.H. Soifer, LJ. Spence, D.M. Seitzman, I. 
Ch Man, D. T. Schwartz, F.B. Hendricks, H. Salcedo, M.P. Berger 


Ihi, 

M Instructors B.O. Black, E.G. Abramson, J.B. Alperstein, W.L. Glover, 

Mq 0. Kazmi, H.E. Bondy, J.D. Francis, J.A. Gargurevich, P.L. Gross, 
* Murdock, S.L. Werner 
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Reute 


380 Clinical Urology (5) 

Out-patient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy, and radiographic proce 

dures. 2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
381 Clinical Urology (5) Miller and Stal 
Observation of urologic conditions end procedures for diagnosis ¢ 

ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, co 
reading, weekly staff conference. 2-week elective periods. Univ., V. 
Nat’l Naval Med. Center, Walter Reed Army Medi 
a suf 


Children's Hosps., 

Center. 

382 Clinical Urology (5) Hendricks an 

Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and pe 
udies, endoscopy and surgery, collat 

V.A. Hosp: | 


ment, radiologic and pathologic st 
2-week elective periods. 
: " 
and operative urology: 


reading, weekly staff conference. 


383 Clinical Urology (5) 
Out-patient and diagnostic urol 
week elective periods. Nat'l Nav 


390 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) 


The department arranges for students to spend elective periods i 
ld contact the chairman of t 


ogy; cystoscopic 
al Med. Center. 


n other p 


he dep? 


d students shou 


stitutions. Intereste 
ment. w 


302 Clinical Clerkship (212) 


2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 
—— — - — ín - — — -— - 
EMERITI 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
BS. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
“A. 1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University | 


Louis Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
'S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 


Harry Ford Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology 
:D, 1924, University of Cincinnati 


William Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
. evelopment 
"A. 1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 


"an Brewer Blades, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
“A. 1928, University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 


er Andrew Bloedorn, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
vai, 9 Creighton University; B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, George Washington Uni- 
i 


wi McPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


De A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 
E Means Bullard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry 
B. 1920, Yale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 


ay ~ " ‘ 

à Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 

1955 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 
' Cambridge University 


ta : $15 
ut Duncan Costenbader, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
* 1925, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia 


"Tem; : i 
- Keith Cromer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Ogy 
M, 
>>: in, B.A. 1931, George Washington University 


e F, 
demie alty and Staff of Instruction listed here and at the head of each department is for the 
Renty er 1976-77. Faculty and staff members who hold appointments in two or more depart- 
* the department of primary responsibility listed first. 
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Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 
B.A. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
Paul Frederick Dickens, Professor Emeritus oj Clinical Medicine 
M.D. 1908, University of Nashville 


Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 
B.A. 1923, George Washington Uriversity; M.D. 1927, Thom 


Case Western Reserve University 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Exper 


mental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 


James Albert Dusbabek, Professor 


cology 
M.D. 1934, George 


Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus 0 
M.D, 1933, University of Virginia 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Professor 


cology 
Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University 
Clinical Dermatology 


1935, Medical College of 


1 Gynecology 


l Obstetrics anc 
1931, 


as Jefferson University; M.A. 


Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne 


Washington University 


f Medicine 


Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyn” 


James Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of d 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. Virginia 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


Robert Henry Groh, Professor Eme 


B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 
Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 


ce) 


ritus of Clinical Neurology 


Clarence Richard Hartman, / 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of De 

B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University 

ssor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 

Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, University of 


rmatology (In Residen 


Alec Horwitz, Profe 
B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George 


nesota 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 


Hayden Kirby-Smith, 
f the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


B.S. 1927, University o 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D, 1930, University of lowa 
Edward Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
M.D. 1918, George Washington University i 
, à ‘ a à e" 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and Develop 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences Mei? 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downstate 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 
Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Preston Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1913, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
1915, University of Maryland 


B.A. 1910, University of Richmond; M.D. 
Clinical Medicine 


Joseph Francis Ney, Professor Emeritus of 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 


Margaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1925, George Washington University 
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George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 


Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 


Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemistry) 
B.A. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


B.S. 1934, Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
Center 


lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 


Benjamin Rones, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
-D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 


Donald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
B.A, 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 


Ia Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Omas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
‘S. in Med., M.D. 1920, George Washington University 


J : s 2d WT 
‘Net Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
“A. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 


n Augustine Washington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 


evelopment 


u^ 1924, Virginia Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 
Opkins University 


loh 


"es Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 


chard Wallace Wilkinson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
ois S25: M.D, 1928, George Washington University; M.S. in Med. 1932, University of Penn- 
a 


‘Chive 


i Samuel Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
yal Sciences 
D 1938, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 


ist 1 an j 
Mn Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
E." 1952, Budapest University 


m : í : 
kb F eheruari Abraham, A ssistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


Chan * 1954, University of Budapest 
ass Barrett Abrams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
7, Bethany College; M.D. 1971, West Virginia University 
“Ward 
Ba 1 
Pr 


Gerald Abramson, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
2, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 


da *ul Abramson, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of Pathology 
%2, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
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inical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
f Pittsburgh 
>» in Pathology 


R. Marshall Ackerman, Cl 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University o 


Charles Omar Ackers, Special Lecture 
B.A. 1972, Augustana College 

John Pletch Adams, Professor of Or 
Development 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University 

Ann Evelyn Baryshyan Adcook, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (L 


Medicine) 
B.S. 1968, Marywood College 

Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor 0 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 

Paul Charles Adkins, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 

d Advani, Assistant Clinical Professo 


thopaedic Surgery and of Child Health and 


aboraton 
f Medicine 


r of Psychiatry and Be 


Mohan Teckchan 

havioral Sciences 9^ 
B.S. 1955, Punjab University, India; M.B., B.S. 1960, Osmani University, India; D.P.M. 1 
Mysore University, India 

onti, Profe 
51, State University of New 
ssor of Anesthesiology 

1972, Royal College of Surgeons 


Lewis Francis Affr ssor of Microbiology P 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 19 York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke Univers 


John Aidinis, Assistant Profe 
iversity; F.F.A.R.C.S. 


Sydney 
ciate Clinical Professor of Neurology 


M.B., B.S. 1965, Adelaide Un 


Cosimo Ajmone-Marsan, Asso 
M.D. 1942, University of Torino, Italy 

Farooq Akbar, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.B., B.S. 1969, King Edward Medical College, Pakistan 


Flavius Abiola Akerele, 
B.A. 1966, Boston University; 

Julio Estuardo Alarcon, Clinical Instruct 
M.D. 1966, University of Trujillo, Peru 

Judith Nolin Albarelli, Instructor in Radiology (Diagnostic Ultrasound) 

ant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


Chalom Albert, Assist 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut jj 
nical Professor of Ophthalmology and of ch” 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
or in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Dan George Albert, Assistant Cli 
Health and Development " 
5.1038, Ohio State University; M.D. 1950, State University of New York Upstate M 
Center 
P 
Geors” 


Albert, Professor of Anatomy 
f Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, 


Ernest Narinder 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University o 


University 


Morris Shel 


velopment 
B.A. 1956, Harvar 


r 
don Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and? 


1960, Boston University 


d University; M.D. 
fessor of A nesthesiolog) 


Solomon Naphtali Albert, Associate Clinical Pro 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University of Beirut 
ssociate Professor of Pathology (Labor 


Yousef Al-Doory, 4 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 


State University 


tory Medici 
a £ is? 


1954, 
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Stewart Leonard Aledort, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 


ences 
B.S. 1958, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1960, University of Connecticut; 
M.D, 1964, Yeshiva University 


Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A, 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 


Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S, 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
Leonard William Allen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1953, City University of 
New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, University of Denver 


Melvin Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 


Joel Barry Alperstein, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


Hubert Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
Seymour Alpert, Professor of Anesthesiology; Vice President of the University, 


for Development 
B.A. 1939, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
enter 

Roy Peter Altman, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and 


Development 
B.A, 1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, New York 
Medical College 


Alice Hackney Altstatt, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
"A. 1969, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt University 


Antonina Neri Amigable, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
S D. 1966, Cebu Institute of Technology, Philippines 
tus Amiri, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
D. 1956, University of Tehran 
R Hirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
3 SS. 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Chard Gene Ammerman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Clences 
‘A. 1964, Yale University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 
"thur James Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
‘D. 1961, George Washington University 


i : m ^ 

p beth Potts Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

Univ 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1950, Stanford 
ersity 


ir 
ak Hughes Anderson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
: “A. 1966, M.D. 1970, Harvard University 
T Edward Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
E "* 1955, Union College, Nebraska; M.D. 1965, Loma Linda University 
t s : 
hryn Duncan Anderson, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 


BA Development 
1961, M.A. 1964, Cambridge University; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 


e 


"we Jane Anderson, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
~ 1971, Coe College; Ph.D. 1975, Georgetown University 
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Seth Eli Anderson, Jr., 


J. Robert Andrews, P 


AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1959, Pacific Lutheran College; M.D. 1963, University of Washington 


rofessorial Lecturer in Radiology 


1932, Case Western Reserve University; D.Sc. 1946, Usk 


Ph.B. 1928, Brown University; M.D. 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Jack William Andrews, 5p 


John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
cial Lecturer in Pathology 


cturer in Pathology 


ecial Lecturer in Radiology 
Anatomy and in A nthropolog) 


Robert Maurice Anglin, Spe 
Tatiana Antonovych, Professorial Le 
M.D, 1941, University of Vienna 


Leonard Philip Appel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1957, New York University 


James Richard Appleton, Assistant Clinic 


gery) 

B.A. 1957, University of Iowa; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 

m, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

New York University; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
cial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


esthesiology and of 


‘al Professor of Surgery (Plastic Su 


Irwin Arda 
B.A. 1948, 


John William Argent, Jr., Spe 
Victor Arturo Argumedo, Assistant Professor of An 


Health and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1966, University of San Marcos, Peru 


g, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
University of Minnesota; M.D. 1969, Harvard University 


chill 


Bryan Arlin 
B.A. 1965, 
Mansour Farid Armaly, Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, M.D. 1952, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1957, University of Iowa 
Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
1967, West Virginia University 


Jerome Cayton Arnett, Jr., 
and Behavioral Sciences 


B.A. 1963, Bridgewater College; M.D. 


Bernard Sol Arons, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1969, Oberlin College; MD. 1973, Case Western Reserve University 


James Hiram Arthmann, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


ne Ashworth, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
2, West Virginia University 


al Professor of Medicine 


Halbert Euge 
B.A. 1956, Duke University; M.D. 196 


Philip Assatourians, Assistant Clinic 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran 

Gilbert Paul August, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1962, New York University 

Leon Stanley August, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1952, Tulane University 


Gunter Josef Augustin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 


M.D. 1952, University of Heidelberg 
Rosalie Meissner Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


havioral Sciences 
nnecticut; M.D. 1965, Boston University 


B.A. 1961, University of Co 
Simon Leo Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Sciences 
B.A. 1952, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Gordon Avery, Professor of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 


and pehavidl 
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Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecturer in 
Pharmacology 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; Ph.D. 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 

Silas Babin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D, 1951, Louisiana State University, New Orleans 

James Michael Bacos, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.D. 1953, Duke University 


Robert Emil Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BS. 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 


Alfred Baer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, Ohio State University; M.D, 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
William Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D, 1939, George Washington University 
David Whitney Bailey, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1954, Bowdoin College; M.D., C.M. 1958, McGill University 
George William Bailey, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Child Health and Development 
B.A, 1963, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1967, University of Alabama in Birmingham 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
George Ivan Baker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
aA. 1950, Syracuse University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Upstate Medical 
enter 


Roger Denio Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
À "A. 1924, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1928, Harvard University 
lewart Lee Baker, Jr., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Pd of Child Health and Development 
SS. 1942, University of Maryland; M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
liam Prentice Baker, Professor of Medicine 
US 1949, Indiana University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Michigan State University; M.D. 1959, 
niversity of Michigan 
"llermo Alfredo Balfour, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
evelopment 
. 9. 1959, University of Buenos Aires 
iuge , am re 
Useppe Balsamo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
: "rea in Medicinae Chirurgia 1952, University of Rome 
Mg : "A r . ^ 
gard Alvin Band, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
illi : 1952, B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard University 
illi i Ve 
"ru Landon Banfield III, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
Qa * 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
a Barber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
EF of Child Health and Development 
" * 1946, Wellesley College; M.D. 1949, Cornell University 
e i : LE aie 
ays Franklin Barker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
bn B 955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
Irnbaum Barnet, Associate Professor of Neurology and of Child Health 


evelopment 


Ba 
: 1951, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
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Ida Sue Baron-Starke, Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavorial Sciences and in 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1968, Cornell University; MA. 1972, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of P 


Ph.D. 1976, University of Maryland 
athology (Laboratory 


Kenneth Brian Barr, 


Medicine) 
B.A. 1964, Adams State College 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 


1965, Georgetown University 
essor of Medicine 


Norman Lee Barr, Jr., 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; M.D. 


Solomon Efrem Barr, Associate Clinical Prof 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 

John William Barrett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University 

Robert Henry Barter, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin 


arth, Professor of Medicine 


Werner Franklin B 
1960, Yeshiva University 


B.A. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 
Ramez Bassir, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
M.D. 1969, Nagoya University, Japan 
ce Urciolo Battle, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developme 

1967, George Washington Unive ty 


Constan 
B.A. 1963, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M D 
Marianne Bayley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medi 
cine) 
f Vermont; M.S. 1974, University of Maryland 
De | 


B.S. 1963, University o 


John Henry Bayly, S 
velopment 

B.S. 1936, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1940, Georgetown Unive: 

d, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and 


pecial Lecturer in Surgery and in Child Health and 
rsity 
Lillian McLean Bear Development 


B.S. 1965, M.D. 1970, Howard University 
in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


er, Clinical Instructor 
1963, George Washington University 


Harry Carl Beav 
M.D. 
essor of Radiology (Ra 


B.S. 1959, Wheaton College, Illinois; 
Rebecca Mae Styrlund Beck, Assistant Prof 


Technology) 
B.S. 1974, University of Minnesota 


Arthur Abbe Becker, Associate C 
B.S. 1956, City University of New Yo 


Kenneth Louis Becker, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, 


versity of Minnesota 
Vijay Bans Behari, 
B.M., B.S. 1966, Mallana Azad Medic 
Samuel Michael Belinsky, Associate Clinical P 


cology 
B.A. 1955, University of Bridgeport; M.D. 1959, George Washington University pe 
and of Child Health and 


A. Barry Belman, Associate Professor of Urology 


diolog 


„ssor of Obstetrics and Gynecolo! 


linical Profe 
University of Iowa 


rk, City College; M.D. 1961, 


Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
al College, India " 
rofessor of Obstetrics and Gy 


velopment 
B.A. 1960, University of Arizona; M.D. 1964, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, / 
B.A. 1935, Wellesley College; M.D. 1939, New York University 
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linda Anne Marshall Bennett, Research Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Clarion State College; M.A. 1966, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1976, American 
University 

Luis Felipe Bentolila, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1967, University of Buenos Aires 

Myron Paul Berger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 

Eric Charles Bergman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1968, Duke University; M.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


Sanders Harris Berk, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and of Medi- 
cine 
B.S. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 


Peter Morris Berkman, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1955, Harvard University; M.D. 1959, Columbia University 


David Kip Berler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, Cornell University 


Cheston Milton Berlin, Jr., Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1958, Haverford College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 


Howard Hillel Berman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
A. 1958, Duke University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Sidney Berman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and 


of Child Health and Development 
Bs, 1928, M.D. 1932, Georgetown University 


9Ward Nathan Bernstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Ca 195? Bucknell University; M.D. 1957, State University of New York Downstate Medical 
nter 


9n Bernstein, Professor of Medicine 
‘S. 1939, Ph.D. 1957, University of London; L.R.C.P. 1949, Royal College of Physicians, Eng- 
+ M.R.C.S. 1949, Royal College of Surgeons, England 


lo ; 
n David Berryman, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A. 1962, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1964, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1967, 
niversity of Virginia 
2 Berson, Assistant Research Professor of Clinical Engineering 
tre. 1950, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washing- 
University; Ph.D. 1972, Georgetown University 
"stopher Theodore Bever, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
| Cie 
nces 
“A. 1940, M. D. 1943, Harvard University 
Wi 3 7 eae Be 
Mp Henry Biben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Charl * 1949, Hahnemann Medical College 
BaS Joel Bier, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Franti, 1965, M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Sek Stanislav Bilek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Radiation 
Mp PY) 
E. 1962, University of Charles IV, Czechoslovakia 
S rd Louis Billet, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
ence, 
Ba wes 
Audre 1947, New York University; M.D. 1951, University of Cincinnati 
hay, Thayer Billett, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
BA. enl Sciences (Social Work) 
57, Wheaton College; M.S.S. 1959, Smith College 
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Donald Gene Birdwell, S 
Peter Birk, Associa 


Philip Stanley Birnb 


Kathleen Bis, Clini 
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pecial Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
te Clinical Professor of Medicine and of Health Care Sciences 


B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, € ornell University 
aum, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Admin 
tration; Dean for Administrative Affairs of the Medical Center 
BS. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselat 
Polytechnic Institute 
cal Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1972, George Washington University 

»ssor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 


Calvin Franklin Bishop, Clinical Profe 
University of Texas, Southwestern Medical Sc 


B.S. 1950, Baylor University; M.D. 1953, 
at Dallas 
Barbara Onderchek Black, Clini 
B.A. 1962, Trinity College, District o 
k, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychi 


cal Instructor in Urology 
f Columbia; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


Edward Blac atry and Behavioral $9 
ences 
B.S. 1959, Dickinson College; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 
Emilie Annabelle Black, C 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1945, George 
Brian Douglas Blackbourne, Associate Clinical Profe 
M.D. 1962, University of Alberta 


Glenn Koonce Blackburn, Jr., Instruct 
B.S. 1965, Western Kentucky University; M.D. 


Jeffrey David Blake, Clinical Instructor in Child Health 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University; M.M.S. 1969, Rutgers University; M.D. 1971, 
of New York, Mt. Sinai Medical School 


Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Associate 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens 


Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 


Ronald Ray Blanck, Associate Professorial L 
D.O. 1967, Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine | 


Vay John Blazina, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1963, University of Washington; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Dick Edward Blessing, Special Lecturer in Pathology 9 
i i Sa 1 jo 
David Alan Block, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav! 
Sciences | 
B.A. 1968, Brandeis University; M.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Blumhardt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1963, Hahnemann Medical College 


Robert Joel Bobys, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
Conwell Edward Boccia, Special Lecturer in Radiology " 
" A n . e ] ri 
George Pierce Bogumill, Adjunct Associate Professor of Orthopaedic su 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 
Lawrence David Bohan, Assis 
B.A. 1958, Boston College; M D 
Norman Kay Bohrer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


linical Instructor in Child Health and Developme™ 


Washington University 


ssor of Pathology (Forensi 


or in Child Health and Development 
1971, University of Louisville 


and Development 
city U veri? 


cturer in Anatomy 


Professorial Le 
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College; M.S. 1959, New York 


ecturer in Medicine 


tant Professor of Medicine 
1962, Tufts University 


, 


Rollon Oscar Bondelid, Associate Research Professor of Radiology Hy 
B.S. 1945, University of North Dakota; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, Washington Univers 
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Harold Eugene Bondy, Clinical Instructor in Urology HA 
B.S. 1965, Fairmont State College; M.D. 1969, West Virginia University 

Sylvester Courtney Booker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Howard University 

John Andrew Bottiglione, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.S, 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1962, Seton Hall University 

John Henry Bouma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.A. 1948, B.S. 1949, M.B. 1952, M.D. 1953, University of Minnesota 

lsabella Blanche Bourne, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.S. 1937, Morgan State College; M.D. 1941, Howard University 

Maxwell Boverman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


Sciences 
BA, 1938, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1942, University of California, San Fran- 
Cisco 


lawrence Thompson Bowles, Professor of Surgery; Dean for Academic Affairs 
9f the Medical Center 
B.A, 1953, M.D. 1957, Duke University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, New York University 

leen Walkavich Bradley, Associate Research Professor of Radiology (Radio- 
biology) } 
"A. 1966, Anna Maria College for Women; M.S. 1968, Sc.D. 1971, Harvard University 


Mark Edmund Bradley, Associate Research Professor of Radiology 
E 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1962, University of Maryland; M.S. 1969, University 
Pennsylvania; M.P.H. 1971, Harvard University 


Ni 
chard Dale Bradley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
S. 1969, M.D. 1971, University of Illinois 


‘Vid Ronald Brallier, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Child Health 
"y Development 
S. 1964, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1968, University of Iowa 


Ui . P «C E 
k Brandes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A, 1961, Columbia University; M.D. 1965, New York University 


m David Brandt, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 


Bs icrobiology) 

we 1949, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1958, 
"'ard University 

Tederi : ams r 
Bg Ck Bertram Brandt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
E 1942, M.D, 1943, University of Maryland 

"arti 1 f » 
"m Braun III, Assistant Professor of Dermatology and of Medicine 


* 1970, University of Maryland 


Eduardo Bravo, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
" M.D. 1966, Peruvian University 


avi : 
id Latimer Breckbill, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Child Health 


Bs evelopment 
» Westmar College; M.D. 1964, University of Kansas 


Glos 
Na 
Ba, Godbey Brennan, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Alexa 49, M. D. 1952, George Washington University 
n 
Bs, Nr Breslow, Professor of Pathology 


» M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
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Assistant Professor of Radiology (Radia 


Ellen Gundersheim Briefel, Adjunct ^ 
M.D. 1976, Brandeis Uni- 


tion Physics) 
B.S. 1967, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Yale University; 
versity 

r in Health Care Sciences 


William Herndon Brigge, Special Lecture 
1 Gynecology 


Albert Seymour Bright, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics anc 
B.A. 1935, M.D. 1938, George Washington University 
l Lecturer in Anatomy 


Milton Wilfred Brightman, Professoria 
B.S. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
Warren Daniel Brill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S., M.D, 1944, University of Maryland 
Raymond Curtis Bristol, Assistant Clinica 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Stanford University; M.D. 1962, University of Southern California 
Professor of Child Health and De 


Michael Brody, Assistant Clinical 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, New York University; M.D. 1966, New York Medical College 


Brogdon, Special Lecturer in Pathology (Allied Health 
iversity of California, Davis 


inical Professor of 
f New York, 


l Professor of Psychiatry and Be 


velopme™ 


Science’) 


Nancy Carol 
B.A. 1969, Un 


Bertram Brown, C! 
B.A. 1952, City University © 
M.P.H. 1960, Harvard University 

Brooks Gideon Brown III, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1969, George Washington 

ssor of Dermatology 


Crawford Southwell Brown, Associate Clinical Profe 
B.A. 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan p 
d in Chi 


Blackwell Smith Bruner, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology an 


Health and Development 
M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Philip Craig Brunschwyler, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Hea 
Development 
B.A. 1951, West Virginia University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 
Robert Wesley Bryant, Jr., Assistant Research Profe 
B.S. 1966, State University of New York, College of Environmental Science 
1973, Florida State University 


Charles Walter Buchan, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


Buchanan, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1957, University of Arkansas 


avioral Sciences 
ivesi 


Psychiatry and Beh 
1956, Cornell Un 


Brooklyn College; M.D. 


University 


lth ari 


ssor of Biochemistry 
tyi 


pP 
and Fores P 


Darrell Shirley 
B.S. 1954, Baylor University; 
Daniel Budd, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1969, Duke University 
Verlin Dalbert Buechler, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Gregory James Buffone, Instructor in Child Health and Development vi" 
B.S. 1971, Jacksonville University; M.S. 1973, University of South Florida; Ph.D. 1975, 
m 


r in Obstetrics and 6 


sity of North Carolina 
James Carroll Bulger, Assistant 


cology 
B.S. 1950, D.D.S. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of Maryland " 
James Matthew Burgin, Assistan alth 


velopment 
B.A. 1962, Haverford College; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


Professorial Lecture 


t Clinical Professor of Child He 
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Lois Burnhill, Special Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1955, City University of New York, Queens College 
Michael Seth Burnhill, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


cology 
B.A. 1949, Syracuse University; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; D.M.S. 1971, State Univer- 
sity of New York Downstate Medical Center 


William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M.D. 1960, 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical School at Dallas 

Boyd Lee Burris, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1952, University of Tennessee 

James Burwell, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 

Stewart William Bush, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1943, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1946, Johns Hopkins University 

Robert Neil Butler, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Columbia University 


Ward Bernard Byrd, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
*Á. 1963, M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Richard Anderson Cahill, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
l Bs. 1963, M.D. 1967, St. Louis University 
tan Bautista C alatayud, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

*9. 1952, University of Valencia, Spain 


: Thomas Ralph Callihan, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology 
‘A. 1969, Kenyon College; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


On: : "2.1 
| pad Ross Cameron, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
| "A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; M.D, 1957, University of Maryland 


C : 
En Lee Campbell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
olo 
B. X ecd 
lu 1955, West Virginia University; M.D. 1957, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 
Wealth University 


ero, ^ , 
uM Wolf Canter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
* 1955, George Washington University 


ES 
i : 5 : : 
€ Carlisle, Jr., Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
| "avi « B , ; 
B ^ Roland € arlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Russe! 53, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
3 ll Wayne Carlson, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
vid 1 : i 
BA Orlo Carpenter, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
* 1959, M. p, 1964, Harvard University 


Oe] j 
ag Austen Carr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ro * 1962, M.D. 1968, Howard University 
as. Francis Carretta, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
* 5962, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1966, Creighton University 


rl . ^ X ; 

Sur. Patrick Henry Carroll, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological 

BA Sery 
* 1952, Boston College; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 


avi : 
ae Thornhill Casey, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


» University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1964, Hahnemann Medical College 
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of Pathology (Comparative P 
Ph.D. 1965 


1 Wilton Casey, Clinical Professor 
1957, University of Missouri; M.P.H. 1958, Tulane University; 
Davis 

Professor of Physiology 

1959, Ph.D. 1962, 


ed Health) 


Harolc 
B.S. 1954, D.V.M 
University of California, 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, 
National University of Ireland 


B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 
Antoinette Castagnolo, Instructor in Radiology (Alli 


Donald Castell, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1960, George Washington University 


Rosella Decena Castro, Instructor in Child Healt! 
Union College; M.D. 1964, Manila Central U 


B.A. 1959, Philippine 

Hereward Seagrieve Cattell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopa 
B.A. 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 

William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., 1 Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D, 1934, Hahnemann Medical College 

Morris Jay Chalick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 


Sciences 
B.A. 1958, University of P 


John Loomis Chamberlain III, Associate 


Development 
B.S. 1953, Amherst College; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 


Chao Hung Chan, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.B.A. 1955, M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 
- l 
essor of Child Health and Developme" 


James Chiu Ming Chan, Associate Prof 
M.D. 1964, McGill University 
Roma Sakhuja Chandra, Associate Professor of Pathology and of 


and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Lady Hardinge Medical College, India 

£s à t 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and P 


ı and Development 
niversity 


edic Surge? 


Assistant Clinica 


1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
Clinical Professor of Child 


ennsylvania; M.D. 


Health and 


Child Hed | 


Philippe Ernest Chanel, Assistant 
havioral Sciences 
M.D. 1970, University of Lausanne, Swit 
Paul P.L. Chang, Assistant Clinical 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; 
Robert Merritt Chanock, Professor of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1947, University of Chicago 


man, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
f William and Mary; M.D. 1945, Medical College of Virginia 


zerland 


Professor of Medicine 
M.P.H. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 


vig?" 


George Allyn Chap 
B.S. 1942, College o of 
Commonwealth University 
Care Sciences 


Jack Dowman Chapman II, Special Lecturer in Health 
David Charney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav? 
Universi ] 


Sciences 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 
New York Upstate Medical Center 

Kenneth Herbert Chase, Assistant Professor of Medicine | 
B.A. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 


Jacob Bernard Chassan, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 


(Biostatistics) 
B.S. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1 
ington University 


C. Terrence Chastek, Clinica 
M.D. 1973, State University of New York U 


1968, State 


and Behavioral Scie 


w 
949, Ph.D. 1958, Geof9* 


/ i s cie 
1 Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 5 
pstate Medical Center 
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John Charles Chatel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.D. 1965, Creighton University 

lene Minna Chatoor-Koch, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences and in Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1965, Heidelberg University, Germany 


Tsung O. Cheng, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1950, St. John's University, China; M.S. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Viola Wai Chiu Cheng, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1961, National Taiwan University 


Vincent Victor Cherico, Instructor in Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) 


Ronald August Chez, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A, 1953, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


William Robert Chiarulli, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


Betty Jane Lofton Chiota, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
(Nurse Midwifery) 
B.S.N, 1956, M.S.N. 1974, Catholic University of America 
Cecilin Chisholm, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University 
Wu Shung Chiu, Associate Professor of Medicine 
D D. 1959, National Taiwan University 
lane Camille Tate Choate, Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
(Social Work) 
"A. 1968, M.S.W. 1970, University of Oklahoma 


aul Chodoff, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
A, 1934, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Thomas Jefferson University 


B Ay l ee 

Jung.]] C hoi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
l D. 1965, Severance Medical College, Korea 

Opi ` ` " noes ^h; 

Binder Gurbux C hopra, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 
wlopment 
í :D, 1954, Bombay University; M.S., M.P.H. 1961, Columbia University 
M 2e ET owes x v a Se 

Cholas Louis Christopher, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

“AY 1959, M.D, 1963, University of Michigan 
ng.M; ^ " . . 
as Ming Chu, Associate Research Professor of Microbiology 
7 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Mingo Chua, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
o "^ 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Manila 
hey 


en Chuang, Visiting Associate Professor of Medicine 


M, 

ta B. 1956, National Taiwan University; M.D. 1971, Kobe University, Japan 
nci b ca am 
"y Chucker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

I * 1957, Marquette University 


0 

ay Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
1959 2, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 
lug ' Seorge Washington University 

Beh Ann Fingert Chused, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Ba ioral Sciences 

ichity 3, Wellesley College; M.D. 1967, Harvard University 


MD i Chusuei, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
* 562, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand 
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Donna Sharpe Chuzi, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.S. 1967, Columbia University 
Attila Sakir Cigtay, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


M.D. 1956, Istanbul University 
amon, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


MD. 1973, George Washington University 


rofessor of Medicine 
llege of Medicine and De 


Dianne Cresswell Cinn 
B.S. 1968, Muskingum College; 
Richard Francis Cioffi, Assistant Clinical P. 
B.A. 1962, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1966, Co 
Jersey 
Roy Robert Cioletti, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1966, Brown University; M.D. 1970, College of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Charles Michael Citrin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology " 
B.A. 1966, Indiana University; M.D. 1970, State University of New York Downstate Medi 


Center 
Margaret Mary Clancy, 


ntistry of New 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 


B.S. 1969, Fordham University, M.D. 1973, Georgetown University 
Ross James Clark, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1956, Howard University; M.S. 1951, University of New Hampshire 
James McClay Close, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 


cology 
B.A. 1951, Virginia 


Charles Seymour 
M.D, 1937, George 


Orr McClentic Cobb, Jr., 
B.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 197 


Gloria Grimes Cochran, Associate 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1949, Duke University 
Robert Carter Cochran, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1960, Boston University 
Joseph Henry Coenen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
oel Cohen, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developm 
ington University 
Assistant Professor of Medicine W 
f New York, Queens College; M.D. 1964, New York Unive 


Philip Cohen, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Harvard University 


Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; 


University 
Albert Presby Colburn, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Allan Bertram Coleman, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University me 
Raymond Hugh Coleman, Clinical Instruc eveloP 
B.S. 1969, M.D. 1973, Tufts University "T 
: yl 
Roy Melvin Coleman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy ha 


Sciences 
niversity; M.D. 1959, University of Rochester 


B.A. 1952, Harvard U 
Richard Conant, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery k 
B.A, 1959, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1963, State University of New yo 


Medical Center 


necolos) 


Military Institute; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 


Coakley, Professor of Anesthesiology 

Washington University 

Assistant Professor of Medicine 

0, Medical University of South Carolina 


l | 
Professor of Child Health and Developme" 


George J ent 
M.D. 1950, George Wash 


Martin Herbert Cohen, 
B.S. 1960, City University © 


w 
Ph.D. 1961, George washist 
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tor in Child Health and D 
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Ridgely Glenn Conant, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Nathaniel Thomas Connally, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences and in 
Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 

Thomas Martin Connor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and De- 


velopment 
B.S. 1961, St. Francis College; M.D. 1966, University of Bologna, Italy 


Louis Robert Conte, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


Charles Barrie Cook, Clinical Professor of Pathology ) sr 
BS. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Thomas Alfred Cook, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
-D. 1949, University of Virginia 
Yewart Dallas Cooley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Bs, 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati 


Francis Donald Cooney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
S. 1959, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 


Mes Kyle Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences 
. A, 1958, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University | 
V, T m i “a 
iyne Douglas Cooper, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy necology | 
A. 1969, Alfred University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 
'liam Hurlbert Cooper, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
"^ 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
"Acis Henry Corcoran, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
D. 1962, St. Louis University 
" Joseph Corso, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Anesthesiology 
^. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
paio Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
^D. 1947, University of Cagliari, Italy 
0j . ' is ; 
Mid Michael Costell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
E" Sciences 
. * 1962, M.A. 1967, M.D. 1967, Stanford University 


vy Wolf Cotlove, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
A. 1942, Columbia University; M.D. 1944, New York University 


è : i 
mude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci- 
Ces 


M 
" d. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 
N . "A i 
“nce Arj Cove, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 


Me; ^ . a 
Ran and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Cent s5, Columbia University; M.D. 1959, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


i i " 
3 Alvin Coveler, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child Health 
Ba evelopment 


Dani l » New York University; M.D. 1970, University of Pittsburgh 
le : y a 
See David Cowell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
"c 
ha tees 


log el University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, Seton Hall University 


ts d Crabbe, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
» Ms. 1971, Texas A&M University 
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Special Lecturer in F 
sthesiology and of Obstetrics 


Eugene Fulton Crabtree, 
John Brown Craft, Jr., Assoc iate Professor of Ane 
and G ynecology 

B.A. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


rofessor of Psychiatry and Behavi 


Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., 
B.A. 1939, Georgetown University; 
Thomas Craig, Assistant Clinical P 

ences 
B.A. 1959, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1963, State University of New York D 
1967, Johns Hopkins University 


Medical Center; M.P.H. 
Associate Clinical Professor of 


oral Sc 


ownstate 


Adelbert DeVere Cramer, Pathology (Blood 
Banking) 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, University of Kansas 
andall, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
hington University; M.S.N. 1971, Catholic University of America 


Neil Allan Crane, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S.E. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Washington University 
Associate Clinical Professor of Obste 


Virginia Lou Cr 
B.S.N. 1969, Was 


trics and Gyn 


Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, 
cology 
B.S. 1943, Texas Woman 
Stanley Gramch Crossland, « 
B.S. 1967, University of Richmond; M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
George Washington University 
rofessor of Psychiatry and Beh 


's University; M.D. 1950, Louisiana State University, New Orleans 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
1971, George Washington University 


Jack Crowell, 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, 


Brian Crowley, Assistant Clinical P. 


avioral 5% 


ences 
M.D. 1957, Yale University 


David Michael Cryan, 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of 
B.S. 1957, Loyola University of Los Angeles; M.D. 1961, Universi 


gene Crytzer, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Dermatology 
ty of California, Los Anst | 


James Eu 
Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 
' "m PPT. 
r Cullander, Associate Clinical Professor of psychiatry 


Cecil Carleton Helme 
Behavioral Sciences 


B.S. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 


Edward Earl Cunningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; 
| 


George Washington University 
James Allen Curtin, Professor of Medicine | 
B.A. 1946, Canisius College; M.D. 1950, State University of New York at Buffalo ps 
ys in 0 
Leon Cytryn, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development and 
chiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
M.D. 1951, University of Marburg 
athology (Laboratory Me 


Carol Lynne Czerwinski, Clinical Instructor in P 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1970, Marquette University; Ph.D. 1973, Georgetown U iol? 
d pecho" 


Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry an | 
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Angelo D'Agostino, 


Sciences 
B.S. 1945, St. Michael's College; M.D. 1949, M.S. 1953, Tufts University 
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Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develop- 
ment 
B.A. 1946, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Abraham Wolffe Danish, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Stuart Henry Danovitch, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Daniel Albert Dansak, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.s, 1966, Drexel University; M.D. 1970, Georgetown University 


Michael William Datch, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Donald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S, 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Maryland 


William Davidson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
'S. 1947, M.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, Duke University 


‘Vid Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology and of Neurology 
BS. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 


D ; : 
Onald Alan Davis, Assistant Research Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
Ment and Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
"A. 1963, Pepperdine University; Ph.D. 1969, Vanderbilt University 
hald Irvin Davis, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
: "A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Miry . à ‘ » uo 
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M.D. 1952, St. Louis University; M.S. 


of Rochester 
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Will; à 

Villiam Milton Narva, 


B.A, 1952, Hofstr. 


Stephen Sanborn 
Child He 
MD. ; 


Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
a University; M.D. 1956, Yale University 


Nason, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of 
alth and Development 
j 7, Tulane Unversity 
ohn Pars T 

ta Patrick Naughton, Adjunct Professor of Medicine 

h S. 1954, St, Louis University; M.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 

pol Marco Naulty, Instructor in Child Health and Development 

p! : Pennsylvania; M.D. 1972, Thomas Jefferson University 

inical Professor of Medicine 
- 1948, George Washington University 


» University of 

erte] Nelson, C] 
B.A. 1945, M'D 

re i . : : e E 

à Ritchie Trew Nelson, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 

/^* 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1967 


: , University of Maryland 
amin Becker Nelson, Associate C linical Professor of Neurology and of Child 
Mp and Development 


» University of Chicago 
aren J 
S. 


is ames Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 

E Jniversity of Wisconsin; M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
i 
B.A Arthur Neufeld, Ass 


istant Professor of Anatomy 
Beach; PhD niversity of 


California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1972, California State University, Long 
ane University 


. 1923 Neviaser, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 

Obert J |» M.D. 1927, George Washington University 

Ba, rho Neviaser, Professor o 

Thom » Princeton University; 
às Ja 

BA 1 y 


f Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1962, Thomas Jefferson University 
cal Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
ennsylvania; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
3, § man, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Willia pentod University; M.D. 1969, University of Rochester 
BA. 1941 v man, Professor of Pathology 
Richan ' niversity of Wisconsin; M.D. 1946, New York University 
A i i . * * 
Ba, lgsg Stin Nicklas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
es niversity; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Igra, Associat 
` "Incent College: 


Tert 
™ 1959, All 


T 


Pe 
a. 1963 tr N e Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
T M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Niles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
*gheny College; M.D, 1963, Howard University 

aA, 1964 Nimetz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Dayi ! MLD. 1968, ; 


i Cornell University 
ar : 
Bs. 197), St pNitsch 


e, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
Onaventure University 
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Raymon Augusta Noble, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1962, Iowa Wesleyan College; M.D. 1966, University of Missouri 


Noble, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 


Thomas Douglas 
Sciences 
B.A. 1924, M.B. 1927, M.D. 1936, University of Toronto 

Joseph Anthony Noronha, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
M.D. 1966, Mysore Medical College, India 

Henry Jason Norris, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1954, Linfield College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 

Alexander Frederick North, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Cl 
and Development 
M.D 1956, Yale University 

Joseph Dove Noshpitz, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develo 
of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1943, M.D, 1945, University of Louisville sf 

Robert Allen Nover, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav! 


Sciences and of Child Health and Development Up? 
B.A. 1961, Union College, New York; M.D. 1965, State University of New York 


Medical Center 
John Francis Nowell, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1954, M.D, 1956, University of Maryland 
James William Oberman, Special Lecturer in Child Health and D 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 
Allen Albert Oboler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1966, Wayne State University p ! 
: x Tr x e 
Frank Martin Ochberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Harvard University; M.D. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 


ild Hi edd 


pment an 


evelopmt! 


Charles Winston Ochs, Professor of Radiology universit | 
B.A. 1954, Washington University; M.D. 1958, Tulane University; M.S. 1961, 
Rochester lo 

, ev 

Daniel Warne Ochsenschlager, Assistant Professor of Child Health and D 
ment 
B.S. 1964, Beloit College; M.D. 1968, Marquette University 

Joseph Brian O'Connell, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.B., Ch.B., B.A.O. 1957, University College, Ireland 

Yolanda Castillo Oertel, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1965, University of Peru alih” 
i : : id He 

Elizabeth Schowalter Ohlrich, Assistant Research Professor of Child H 
Development 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Donald Ary O'Kieffe, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, Yale University nod 

Andres Olaciregui, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Sciences jana, 

B.S, 1958, Biffi-LaSalle University, Colombia; M.D. 1966, Universidad Javeri icine) 
Peter Dean Olch, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of 
B.A. 1951, Pomona College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University | " | 
Corwin Anson Olds, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy "a 
1956, 


B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S. in M.E. 1955, M.S. in M.E. 19 
School; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
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Dennis Sophian O'I eary, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Pathology 


(Laboratory Medicine); Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medical Center 
B.A, 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Cornell University 


M 


ary Ellen Phillips Oliveri, Research Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences (Ps ychology) 

B.A. 1971, Trinity College, District of Columbia; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Bennett Olshaker, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 

B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 


M 


ark Daniel Olson, Assistant Professor of Anatomy and of Ophthalmology 
BA. 1968, Concordia College, Minnesota; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of North Dakota 


LeRoy Robert Oly, Special Lecturer in Radiology 


Ayub Khan Ommaya, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
'D. 1953, King Edward Medical College; M.A. 1960, Oxford University 


John Francis O'Neill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
BS. 1952, Mount St. Mary's College, Maryland; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 


Beale Hibbs Ong, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 
Sean O'Reilly, P 
B. 1949, M.D 
Ronald 
BA 


1959, George Washington University 


rofessor of Neurology 
1952, National University of Ireland 


Julian Orleans, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
* 1965, Franklin and Marshal] College; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


R i t . 
Obert David Ornitz, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology 

^^ 1965, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1971, University of Oklahoma 

ui . 

Mp Ortega, Associate Professor of Pathology 
“1946, New York Medical College 


8a, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
p S, University of San Carlos 
' Helmuth Orthner, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
Pl.Ing. 1966, Technical University of Munich; Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


Orris ; i / ! 
D Osborn, Assistant Clinical Professor of N eurology 
: 1963, University of Miami 


* * 
Bade! Joseph Osheroff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ame ??, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, Creighton University 
wp award Ostrander, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
?» University of the Pacific 
mard How 
B.A, 19. 


Neil 
B. 


ario Ort 
M.D. ; " 


ard Ostrow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
S > Miami University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
tu : VEA ; = 
rA art Otchin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Gi Diversity of Florida; M.D. 1967, Duke University 
llbert Q 
Ba 1 tenberg, 4 
0 E 1922, M.A, 1924, 
Nald i 
B.A, Ottenberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Wis » » M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Bs, 195:9ine Ottenritter, Ass 
* Loyola College; M.D. 


ssistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1928, George Washington University 


istant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
1961, University of Maryland 
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Kathleen Leinau Owens, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 


Sciences (Social Work) 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of California, Berkeley; M.S.W. 1969, Howard University 
Mark Norman Ozer, Associate Research Professor of Child Health and Devel- 


opment 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 


Thonias Padikal, Assistant Professor of Radiology (Radiation Physics) ý 
B.S. 1967. M.S. 1969, Kerala University, India; M.S. 1971, Cleveland State University; M» 
1973, Ph.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 

Russel Smith Page, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D, 1940, University of Vermont 


Chang Hum Paik, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology (Nuclear 


cine) 
B.S. 1963, Inha Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Medi- 


Henry Alan Painter, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


Barton Pakull, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behe 


ences 
B.S. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1961, State Universi 


York Upstate Medical Center 


Richard Emery Palmer, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A., M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Richard Roy Palmer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Sciences 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University; M.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


Garsutis Kazimieras Palys, Adjunct Instructor in Psychiatry and Behav 


Sciences 
B.S. 1969, St. John’s University; M.D. 1973, State University of New York at Buffalo 


ivioral Ser 


ty of New 


and Behavior 


ioral 


John Pan, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Stephen Stavros Pappas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Edwin Pearson Parker III, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 
Dee Rich Parkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University lth 
4 RS ; e 
Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of Child H 
and Development 
B.A. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 
Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Robert Harold Parrott, Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University m 
‘ - E ze Sur 
Diane Brickley Parsons, Assistant Research Professor of Orthopaedic M 
B.A. 1967, Newton College; Ph.D. 1972, Boston University 


Robert Wilton Parsons, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Ph.B. 1949, University of Chicago; M.D. 1964, Washington University 

Michael Allen Paske, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1972, Baker University 

Harold Irwin Passes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1949, University of London 
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Daniel Young Patterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
loral Sciences i i 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Kentucky; M.P.H. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Harry Patterson, Assistant Professor of Pathology 


B.A. 1965, Bridgewater College; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 

Geraldine Winnie Paul, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
colo; 
B.A, 


1953, University of Richmond; M.D. 1960, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 
ealth University 


monw. 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
edicine 
5S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 
Beneta Jane Peacock, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
"A. 1946, Mary Baldwin College; M.D. 1965, New York University 


Jed Willi 
B.A, 


Frank Alan Pedreira, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment 

B.A, 1959, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York Upstate 
Medical Center ) 


ams Pearson, Jr., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1934, DePauw University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


Paul Thomas Peebles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment 


R Bs. 1963, John Carroll University; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
0 


e í 4 T] » 7] 2] p 
Ber Peele, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


] “A. 1955, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1960, University of Tennessee 

Ua . * . * 
M Carlos Penhos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 

Joh » 1942, University of Buenos Aires 

0 r r y e 
p Calvin Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
l * 1956, M.D. 1960, Harvard University 
a " ; , > , 
"ru Reams Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Mon 1957, University of Richmond; M.D. 1961, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 

OnWealth : , 


t niversity 
ànley Wy : : 
nA" Morton Perl, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


lli » Brown University; M.D. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 
iott Per}; R 
Bs. Perlin, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


y ' 9*orge Washington University; M.D. 1961, Thomas Jefferson University 

mo "P UT ; 3 i 

B.A d Perlin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
; ' "TInceton University; M.D. 1950, Columbia University 


Ouis t € 
Bia Robert Perna, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Qui E 0, M.D, 1953, George Washington University 
is : r à 
B.A, dward Perraut, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
Low l niversity of Kentucky; M.D. 1946, University of Louisville 
: V + . — 
Mp, yesley Perry, Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
, em l " " 
Danna B ple University 
B OWers Pete 
ey Ch.B, 1967, Un 
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rson, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
iversity of Edinburgh 


eterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
. 1959, George Washington University 
heodore Pete 
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rson, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
1931, University of Minnesota 
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William Frank Peterson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 
M.D. 1946, New York Medical College 


Stephen Donohoe Pett, Adjunct Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Michael Phillips, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine d 
B.A. 1962, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State University 
New York at Buffalo 

Steve Richard Pieczenik, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 


ioral Sciences 
B.A. 1964, M.D. 1968, Cornell University 


Thomas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 


Lawrence Pierce, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1955, Georgetown University 


Roger James Pierce, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1964, George Washington University; M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


Howard Clemeth Pierpont, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1939, Marietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill University 


Dean Lawrence Pierson, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.S. 1962, M.P.H. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1967, Temp 


Esther Anita Garner Pinder, Clinical Instructor in Child Health a 


le University 
nd Develo” 


ment 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1969, Howard University "i 
Hanna Zulauf Pipberger, Assistant Research Professor of Clinical Enginee" 
B.A. 1942, Teachers College, Switzerland 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor of Clinical Engineering and of Medic, 
B.A. 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms U 
Germany 
Joseph Michael Pisani, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, Fordham University; M.D. 1942, New York University 


Lucius Loring Pitts II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1959, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, Wake Forest University ant 
d 5 . . h 
Mark Melvin Platt, Assistant Professor of Neurology and of Child Healt 


Development 
B.A. , M.D. 1966, i i F 
A. 1962, M 1 University of Vermont a in 
pment 


Harold Plotsky, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develo 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Ph.B. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 


Frederick William Plugge IV, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
George Nicholas Polis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1951, Georgetown University; M.D, 1955, University of Maryland jor 
; ~ I : fav 
Donald David Pollock, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be | 


Sciences veersitY 
B.A. 1960, Amherst College; M.D. 1964, Albany Medical College of Union Univ 


f Medicine | 


Robert Smallwood Poole, Assistant Clinical Professor © 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
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Robert Baruch P. 
Ciences 


B.A, 1960, M.S 
S, in Hyg. 


osner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
1963, University of Arizona; 
1969, Harvard University 
Jerrold Morton Post, 
Clences 
“A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 
I yn 
"Ine Frances > 
BMS, ces Brod Pot 


M.D. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


empa, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


B 1964, University of Missouri 
a " " r 
Try Potter, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Child Health and Devel- 
Opment 
Na: 1963, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State University of 
Mi York Downstate Medical Center 
Mich: E f; LN ; ici 
peel Francis Pratt, Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
3. 1972, University of Maryland 


Michae] | 
ee Pr; 
Bs 196 itt, 


! E Clinical Instructor in Pathology (Blood Banking) 


niversity of Iowa 
a : 
Mes Louis Preston 


Ne 

el J; : "y í i 

B. y "t Price, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
bos. 39, B.S. 1940, M.D. 1942, University of Oklahoma 
Obert Henry p 


Mil rice, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 
Mi 
pa TOdanovich, 
5. 1965, M A. 
Suis " 
BA quain Pugsley, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
se R ^, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
Mp, ael Puig, Adjunct Associate Professor of Child Health and Development 
» Santo Domingo University, Dominican Republic 
as Earl Pumphre 
lero, ^a Denison Uni 
me 
BA Stuart Putn 


, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinical C. hemistry) 
1968, California State University, San Diego 


y, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
versity; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


am, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
ames T; ' artmouth College; M.D. 1969, Tufts University 

1 & n n " , 

ndal Quattlebaum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
tences 


“A. 1961 calversity of South Carolina; M.D. 1956, Medical University of South Carolina; 
h » Columbia University 


ula 
Mg, ,Rasul Qureshi 
' 38. 1970, K , 


avio, 
Bs ral Sc 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
5 Rabki » KE. Medical College, Pakistan 
B.A, 1939 - Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


his ^" ork University; M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
B. Assi , 
ud $, 1967, M p ant Professor of Neurology 


Carlo » American University of Beirut 
S i : 1 
MD. 1955 Radice, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Omas y * -niversity of Buenos Aires 
MD, iin Radle 


, Unive ey? Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
anh li lversity of Cincinnati 


MD, 1961 Ramaswam 


] T de y, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

ames Orth niversity of Mysore 
B, rt : "3 
^. 1964, AmRamey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


“tt College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 
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Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and Devel 


opment 

B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 

Rankin, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
University of America; M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


Joseph Eugene 
B.S. 1942, Catholic 


Khosrow Rastgar, Adjunct Instructor in Pathology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1970, Pahlavi University, Iran 


Harold Elton Ratcliffe, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1935, M.D. 1939, Tulane University 


: r ET " y 
Richard Albert Ratner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 
ioral Sciences and of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, University of Chicago; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania d 
jen 


Kent Ravenscroft, Jr., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sci 


and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Yale University; M.D. 1966, Harvard University 


Sheila Eileen Hamburg Raviv, Assistant Professorial Lecturer i 


Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Indiana University 


Lawrence William Raymond, Assistant Professor of Medicine i 
B.C.E. 1956, Manhattan College; M.S. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1964, Cornell Un 


James Lamar Read, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav! 


n Health e 


Sciences 

B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, University of Maryland d Ü 
Richard Charney Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) gn 

Medicine 


M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 


Maurice Merrick Reeder, Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1954, Loyola College; M.D. 1958, University of Maryland 


Anne Hollis Reese, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behav 


(Social Work) 
B.A. 1959, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1962, Columbia University 


ioral 5C 


Thomas Sargent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Robert Michael Regan, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy 
B.A. 1957, Hamilton College; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology sili 
B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, 


State University M 
David Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and of 


B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University and 
Marilyn Lewis Renfield, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health 


velopment / 
B.A. 1961, Duke University; M.D. 1965, George Washington University h 
Id Healt 


Clarence Arnold Renschler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Chi 


Development 
B.A. 1964, Walla Walla College; M.D. 1968, Loma Linda University 


necology f | 


Philip Louis Repetto, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 


B.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


Harvey Resnik, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
B.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 195 


Behaviora 


| sciences 
5, Columbia nivers 
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Uni ; Indiana Central College; M.S. 1955, Butler University; M.S.W. 1969, Catholic 
Wersity of America 


uter, Clinical Professor of Urology 
e Washington University 


Tho : : 
I1 Dewitt Reynolds, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
avioral Sciences (E xperimental Psychiatry) 


h, *A. 1949, M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 
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m Coleman Rhame, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

) * 1950, Princeton University; M.D. 1954, George Washington University 

ack Jac. : A d E 
RA cob Rheingold, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

H : 1936, University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 

arve: illi: : : i " 
[ed William Rice, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 

ences 


1 , p RAP 
: 955, West Virginia Wesleyan College; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
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A i Minner Rich, Associate Professor of Surgery 

ue 6, M.D, 1960, Stanford University 
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He , 
nr : 
Eun Richardson, Jr., Associate Professor of Child Health and Deni 
Ba. 1956, Hay 


sanford 
Bs, ia Orman Richman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
» University of Georgia; M.D, 1964, Medical College of Georgia 


ard Richardson, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


erford College; M.D. 1960, Temple University 
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Ruth Stone Richmond, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior? 


Sciences (Social Work) 

B.A. 1937, Goucher College; M.S.W. 
LeRoy Riddick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) 

B.A. 1954, Princeton University; M.A. 1965, Columbia University; M.D. 1969, Co 

Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 


ger, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop 


1969, Catholic University of America 


lege o 


Rebecca Eisenberg Rie 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1940, City University of New York, Hunter College; 
M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, C atholic University of America 


ociate Professor of Child Health and Developmen y 
M.R.A.C.P. 1955, F.R.A.C.P. 1969 


M.A. 1941, Columbia universi 


Charles Andrew Rigg, Ass 
M.B., B.Surg. 1951, University of Sydney, Australia; 


Australian College of Physicians 


Rita Coronado Rigor, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics anc 
M.D. 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


1 Gynecology 


Jorge Carlos Rios, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires 
Surendra Ramchandra Rishi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1953, M.D. 1957, University of Bombay 
Nancy Pritchard Risseeuw, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1972, Auburn University 


Gussey Rivers, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences 


Hugo Victor Rizzoli, Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


Alice Jeannette Roach, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1965, North Texas State University; M.D. 1971, University of Texas Cente 


Sciences at Dallas 


Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology ity 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington Unive 
d Gynec? 


Morton Jay Roberts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an MN 
B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1968, George Washington Univers ) i 
a 


William Clifford Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine (Cardiology 


Pathology (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1954, Southern Methodist University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Carolyn Bauer Robinowitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
havioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1959, Wellesley College; M.D. 1964, Washington University Jot 
: . B M ; n 
Albert Irving Robins, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
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Maio * St: John’s University, New York; M.D. 1973, State University of New York at 
ley 
e 


illia api ; 
B.A, 1970, MD Papish, Assistant in Medicine 


n "D. 1974, University of P 
ng P; < "e; ] ici 

M MD. 1 9, sary Assistant in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 

att "m ul National University 


Ra v Alle ; : : j 
W; A. 1971, Un Parker, Assistant in Medicine 
llli 


v itv 

*rsity of Rochester: M.D. 1975, New York Medical College 

Bs arles Paye i ; : 

pue 1979, dii 7S, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
Mes awn " University; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
^ ence Pe, è : 

A. 1969 Univer carle, Assistant in Medicine 

"lY of Chicago; M.D. 1973, New York Medical College 


ennsylvania 
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Kent Peterson, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1964, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


Stephen Donohoe Pett, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University; M D. 1971, George Washington University 


Harold Alan Pincus, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1975, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

Peter Charles Pislor, Assistant in Pathology j 
B.S. 1970, Villanova University; M.D. 1974, College of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jen 
New Jersey Medical School 

Ungkab Prakanrattana, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1972, Mahidol University, Thailand 


John Elliot Pressler, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan; M.D 1973, Ohio State University 


Armand Joseph Pulcinella, Assistant in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1969, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1973, Creighton University 


Nandhaka Punyindu, Assistant in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 
M.D. 1970, Mahidol University, Thailand 


Eugenia Jose Quintos, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Rodwan Rajjoub, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1972, Damascus University, Syria 


Marco Ramos, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1971, San Marcos University, Peru 


Avvari Rangaswamy, Assistant in Radiology 
M.B., B.S. 1970, Post Graduate Medical Institute, India 


Khosrow Rastgar, Assistant in Pathology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, Pahlevi University, Iran 


Richard Brian Reff, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Richard Kenneth Riegelman, Assistant in Medicine sit 
M.D. 1973, University of Wisconsin—Madison; M.P.H. 1975, Johns Hopkins Unive 


Stephen Jay Rockower, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1971, Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1975, Temple University 


Deborah Susan Rogers, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Science n 
B.S. 1973, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1973, Union College and Unive 
Medical College 


Michael Ross, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1971, Dickinson College; M.D. 1975, George Washington University 


Barry Stephen Rothman, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 


Bruce Rubin, Assistant in Radiology univers 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1968, Columbia 


Jo-Anne Ruby, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1967, M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Maria Rueda-Pedraza, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1963, National University of Mexico Faculty of Medicine 


Patricia Ann Holly Russell, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1957, Emory University 


Reza Sabet, Assistant in Neurology 
M.D. 1971, Tehran University, Iran 
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Vinayak Mahadeo Sabnis. Assistant in Surgery 
M.B.B.s, 1972, Bombay University College of Medicine, India 

Nabih H, Sader 
M.D, 1971, 

Juli 


, Assistant in Plastic Surgery 
Faculty of Medicine, Lebanon 

an Edwin Safran, 
A, 1972, M.D 
Saad A] Sakkal, 


D. 1972 
Robert San 


S. 1971, 
M 


Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1975, George Washington University 


Assistant in Medicine (Endocrinology) 
» Damascus University, Syria 


dler, Assistant in Medicine 
Union College, New York; M.D 1975, Yale University 
ry Neal Scheinberg, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
D * 1969, Syracuse University; M.D. 1973, State University of New York at Buffalo 
avid Schoening, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
A. 1968, Pacific Lutheran University; M.D. 1972, University of Oregon 
John Edw 


ard Schultz, Jr.. 


Assistant in Dermatology 
1970, Juniat 


a College; D.O. 1974, Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine 
Y Robert Scialli, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology LE 
EA: » Rensselaer Polyte hnic Institute; M.D. 1975, Union College and University, Albany 
' *dica] College 

Ich; s EL ho , 

man Nathaniel Scott, Assistant in Thoracic Surgery 
h = » Lincoln University; M.D. 1967, Howard University 
omae 

pas Walter Scott, 

1969, M.D, 
; Saf; i i * " * » 
Mp. Sheikhouni Sergie, Assistant in Clinical Engineering 
oh "+ Faculty of Medicine, Aleppo, Syria 

amm TE 
MD, | ad Shafiei, 


Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
1975, George Washington University 


Assistant in Neurology 


" » Tehran University, Iran 
b Shapiro Assi " Ps . 

Bs 195 > ^ 5S/stant in Medicine (Endocrinology) 
Hil Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Boston University 


aroll Sharf, 4 ssistant in Medicine 


arba Carnegie-Mellon University; M.D 1975, Hahnemann Medical College 
r ^ 
Bs tosherwin, Assistant in Medicine (Hematology) 
Ali . » Antioch College; M.D. 
Shitkhog D : : 
MD, 195, 53, Assistant in Radiology 
Ste ' Isfahan Medical School, Iran 
" T Steven Shoa 
D. 19 0, T, ap, 


1967, George Washington University 


Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Jniversity 


Steve i Tel Aviv L 


a5; an, Assistant in Medicine 
Chari is "7- 1973, Tulane University 
En. 
BA 1 Ptegel Assistant in Medicine 
tr Diversity of California Berkeley; M.D. 1973, University of California, San Fran- 
tthy : 1 
r 
B, arles . : — 
Be S. 19 u St. Andre, A ssistant in Medicine 
Stty L Srsity of Notre Dame; 


BA, n Staton, 4 


M.D. 1975, Jefferson Medical College 
' Austin Colle, 


Ssistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Be; M.D. 1974, University of Texas at San Antonio 


OE 


m mota mtem 
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Grace Gabe Steinberg, Assistant in Neurology 
B.A. 1955, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1959, Boston University 
Paul Jay Steinberg, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.D 1974, State University of New York Downs 
Medical Center 
Roger Stevenson, Jr., Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.D. 1972, University of Texas at San Antonio 


Thomas Fildane Street, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1968, John Carroll University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Auraya Kiriwat Suriya, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1970, Mahidol University, Thailand 
Nancy Marianne Dames Sweet, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1969, Chestnut Hill College; M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Celeste Szewczyk, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 
Medical College 


Unnur Petursdottir Thorgeirsson, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1969, University of Iceland 


Richard Travers, Assistant in Medicine (Gastroenterology) 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, Yale University 


1975, Union College and University» Al 


James Craig Van Elswyk, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology | 
B.S. 1971, Wheaton College, Illinois; M.D. 1975, College of Medicine and Dentistry 
Jersey 


Linda Reid Van Leeuwen, Assistant in Pediatrics 


B.A. 1967, University of Missouri; M.D. 1974, University of Nebraska Medical Centef 


Michael Veeder, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.D. 1975, Yale University 


Boris Alexander Vern, Assistant in Neurology 
B.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, M D. 1972, Northwestern University f 


Renu Virmani, Assistant in Pathology J 
M.B., B.S. 1967, Maulana Azad Medical College, India; M.D. 1973, Lady Hardin 


College, India 


Haven Neill Wall, Jr., Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1965, Marshall University; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 


John Alan Walsh, Assistant in Surgery pai 
B.S. 1970, Villanova University, M.D. 1975, Union College and University, A 
College 


Allen Curtis Waltman, Assistant in Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1968, Lafayette College; M.D. 1973, Boston University 

Richard James Warchol, Assistant in Medicine (Endocrinology) 
B.A. 1967, Millikin University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 

Kenneth Ward, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery e 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.D. 1973, College of Medicine and D 
Jersey 


Alan Gary Wasserman, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology). ciet 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1973, Hahnemann Medical 


Jay Harlan Weiner, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1975, George Washington University 


Robert Adams Weiss, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Yale University; M.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 


pris 
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Pau i 
il Howard Weisshaar, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
a, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.D. 1975, College of Medicine and | 
Wi istry of New Jersey, New Jersey Medical School 
illi a : ' 
liam Wheeler, Assistant in Radiology 
K 1971, American University; M.D 1975, University of Virginia | | 
en Sis . : : I i 
mon Heaton Wilson. Assistant in Medicine 
I : 1970, M.D 1974, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill | | y 
20n 7 : : . 2 í 
E Arthur Wisneski, Assistant in Medicine | d 
A * 1969, Drexel University; M.D 1973, Thomas Jefferson University 
nne : . : | 
Mp ods, Assistant in Neurology | 
K St S. 1970, University of N.S.W. Medical Faculty, Australia a1 | 
3€ Strosnider Vinni: - i e b 
a net Yingling, Assistant in Radiology M IN. 
Gr » University of Maryland; M.D. 1973, George Washington University li 
ace Y A z ! A 
MD. ang, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Ro » University of Michigan 
bert David Zi " : ; 
B.A, 4mmerman, Assistant in Radiology | 
lege of M. Rutgers -The State University (New Brunswick); M.D. 1972, Albert Einstein Col- 
t Medicine 
efan Zi s 
Ine nef ] e 
B. 1971, eb Assistant in Medicine | 
" , ^D, 1975, Wayne Sta Faifai | 
avid ayne State University | 


Mark Zwama: : : : e 
$ k Zw erdling, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
' “arvard University: J.D 1969, University of Chicago; M.D. 1975, Yale University 


r, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology | 
niversity of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1974, Georgetown University | 
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M.D. Degree Candidates Registered 1976—77 


First Year 


Abokocole, Georgiana Sierra Leone 
B.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Howard University 


Adkins, Mark Md. 
B.A. 1976, University of North Carolina 

Adler, Alf P.R 
B.A. 1976, Washington University 

Allchin, Carol Va. 


B.S. 1973, Allegheny College; 
M.S. 1974, University of Illinois 


Ammerman, Seth Md. 
B.S. 1976, Tufts University 
Amsterdam, Diane N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Vassar College 
Ardill, William NJ. 
B.S. 1974, Ursinus College 
Baehler, Elizabeth N.Y. 
B.S. 1962, St. Johns University; 
M.S. 1968, Fordham University 
Bagley, Peter Calif 
B.A. 1975, Columbia University 
Calif. 


Bamberger, Mark 
B.A. 1976, Stanford University 
Band, David Pa. 
B.A. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
Bandel, Donald 
B.A. 1968, Queens College, M.A. 1971, 
New York University 
Barkovich, Anthony Calif. 
B.S. 1974, University of California, Davis 
Barnard, Neal N.D 
B.A. 1975, Macalester College 


Baugh, James Calif. 
B.A. 1976, Stanford University 

Baum, Anna Calif. 
B.A. 1976, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Bensky, Norman Mass. 
B.S. 1975, Syracuse University 

Bernstein, Zale N.Y. 
B.S. 1976, Columbia University 

Bombard, Allan Va. 
B.A. 1975, Colgate University 

Mich. 


Boyd, Calvin 
B.A. 1974, University of Colorado 
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Boyd, Cynthia 

B.A. 1976, University of Colorado 
Bridge, Raymond 

B.S. 1972, Westminster College; 

M.H. 1975, University of Pittsburg 
Brigham, Peter 

B.A. 1970, Harvard University 
Brin, Steven 

B.A. 1973, New York University 


Brockbank, Keven 
B.S. 1976, University of Utah y 


Brodie, Stephan 

B.S. 1974, George Was 
Bronsteen, Richard 

B.A. 1975, University of 
Burket, Roger 

B.S. 1971, Pennsylvania State 
Butler, Marjorie i 

B.S. 1976, Howard University D 
Capron, Theodore 

B.A. 1976, Universi 
Charytan, Morris 

B.A. 1976, Yeshiva University 
Cohen, Steven ^ o 

B.A. 1976, Emory University 


Comstock, Gary jia 
B.S. 1975, University of Califor? P 
vi 


Davis 
Convit, Rafael nies y 
B.S. 1975, George Was 
Cope, Gerry 
B.S. 1969, University of Utah 
Costa, Leon 
B.A. 1976, Princet 
Crawford, Bernard ity 
B.A. 1972, Wesleyan Univers 
Cuthbertson, Rand y 
B.S. 1976, U.S. Military Academ 
DelPiero, Eric : v 
B.A. 1975, Johns Hopkins Uni 
Diener, Howard 
B.S. 1976, George 
Dietrich, Robert 
B.S. 1975, University of Ma 


hington university 


ty of Virginia y 


hington U 


on University 


Washington 


Donovan, Scott 


Hil 
I B.S. 1975, Valparaiso University 
9nowitz, Arlene NJ 
B.S. 1976, University of Michigar e 
arly, Susan — V 
B.S, 1974, College of William and Mary 3 
saton, Barbara "rn 
B.S, 1974, Tufts Universit T 
Emmel, Alfred m C 
S. 1976, Colorado State University A 
ndicott, Mark Calif 
Davi 1976, University of California, 
"nomoto, Kim 
S. 19 Miss 
Erickson {Pl University 
RA. 11 Mass 
ar, Chant, Bowdoin College 
rips 1971, Hamilton Coll n 
BA Michael t NJ 
Fine, E College of the Holy Cross E 
B.A. 19 e Md. 
Prank, is, i College t 
‘A. 19 y dd 
"inkl, Digg out College 
Wash. 
Frost, Mas Yale University 
ots: 1976, Uni > Mé. 
il, Kevin niversity of Maryland 
BS. 1976, State U + 
Gi Sony c. University of New York 
as 
BA ' “corge 
BA. 1 Mass 
M 1971, University of R Tn 
G ‘A. 197 N of Rochester; 
Oddarq, Jos New York University 
oA. 76 "^ Tenn 
pistein, Ocean ilt University 
A. 1970, Geor, Ww NY 
Gres: 1 C ge Washington University 
iteen, 429 mbia University 
ric i 
19 C 
Cusack, Ma ^- University T. 
Ha A, 1 Am Md. 
pill, Robi erst College 
MS! 974, Colby © e 
p dte, Gordon ¥ College 
“A, 
ir n, E University of Maryland T 
Hep 1976, U. Calif 
Boman, Jop niversity of Utah 
"E 2, I Nc È Md 
Heine The St niversity; M.S. 1974, 
Ba Mark ate University ei 
indm » Connecti ` hio 
Ty Donald ^ cut College 
Oftman ^b Kent State Tr ive. Md. 
wes: 1976, Bee te N.J 
oj » ' NJ. 
abs sore "ke University 
: S, " T n 
BS Lyle Yale University (x 
Jacke. 976, Ww Utah 
as. Jane cber State College i 
"a H M 
d 
bs, i Theos ovara University 
ih * 1973 Corneli University; da 
niv 
Kareta Puri k “Snsity of Massachusetts 
AS 19 Tt, Suzanne D. 
76, Mass 


Adcliffe College 
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Kaufman, Peter N.Y. 


B.S. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Kerney, Suzanne Md. 


B.S. 1976, Muhlenberg College 


Kinsman, Robert Calif. 


B.A. 1976, University of California, Davis 
Kleinerman, Deena Md. 
B.A. 1975, Case Western Reserve 
University 
Kleinman, Carol Md. 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University; 
J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Klos, Tina D.C 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1972, George Washing- 
ton University 


Knowlan, Michael D.C. 
B.S. 1973, Georgetown University 

Kovar, Richard NJ. 
B.A. 1976, University of Rochester 

Krucoff, Mitchell D.C. 
B.A. 1976, Yale University 

Law, Thomas Md. 
B.A. 1974, University of Maryland 

Lee, James Md 
B.A. 1976, Kalamazoo College 

Lemons, Richard Md. 


B.A. 1968, University of Connecticut; 
Ph.D. 1973, Pennsylvania State University 


Lever, David Pa 
B.S. 1976, University of Pittsburgh 

Lewis, Ronald Md 
B.S. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 

Libow, Lester N.Y. 


B.A. 1976, City University of New York, 
Queens College 

Linn, David N.C. 
B.S. 1969, University of Dayton; Ph.D. 
1974, University of Arizona 


Lyons, David Mich 
B.A. 1976, Albion College 

Marando, Rocco N.Y 
B.S. 1976, St. John’s University 

Martin, Alison D.C 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Matthews, Lisa Calif 
B.A. 1976, Princeton University 

McGuire, James Md 
B.S. 1975, George Washington University 

McNamara, John Va 
B.S. 1971, Marquette. University 

Mendelsohn, Craig Md 
B.A. 1976, Emory University 

Millen, Mark Conn 
B.A. 1974, Clark University 

Morse, Melvin Md 
B.A. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 

Murphy, Brian Md 
B.A. 1976, Yale University 

Myers, James Md. 
B.S. 1975, Duke University 

Myers, Joyce Va 


B.A. 1969, Duke University; Ph.D. 1974, 
Johns Hopkins University 

Nelson, Mark Mich 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1973, Wayne State 
University 


Norman, Donald Mich 
B.S. 1976, University of Michigan 
O'Neill, William Md. 


B.A. 1972, Tulane University 


Oseroff, Allen Md. 


B.S. 1975, University of Michigan 
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Pandina, Russell N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Oklahoma State University; 
M.S. 1969, University of Illinois 


Patterson, Joseph N.M. 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 

Ramee, Stephen Ga 
B.A. 1974, Vanderbilt University 

Randazzo, Richard Mass 


B.A. 1973, Colby College; M.S 1975, 
George Washington University 


Reizner, George Mich. 
B.S. 1976, University of Michigan 

Ritter, Jeffrey N.Y. 
B.S. 1975, Yale University 

Roberts, Richard Wis 
B.A. 1975, University of Wisconsin 

Rodman, Willima Ohio 
B.S. 1974, Mount Union College 

Rogers, Philip Md 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 

Roistacher, Richard ni. 
B.A. 1975, Knox College 

Rosenberg, Jerrold Mass. 
B.A. 1976, Brandeis University 

Rothberg, Robert Mo. 
B.A. 1973, American University 

Sapp, John Maine 
B.A. 1975, University of Maine 

Sargent, Steven Mass 
B.A. 1975, Dartmouth College 

Sarnoff, Deborah N.Y. 
B.A. 1975, Cornell University 

Saxey, Roderick Ore. 


B.S. 1974, Brigham Young University 
Scheele, Drew 

B.A. 1970, University of Virginia 
Seago, Randall Calif. 

B.S. 1976, Loyola University of Los 


Angeles 


Va 


Segal, Barbara Minn. 
B.A. 1970, University of Minnesota 
Seigel, Mark N.Y. 


B.S. 1975, State University of New York 
at Binghamton 


Shapiro, Jo N.Y. 
B.A. 1975, Cornell University 

Sinkoff, Mark Mich. 
B.S. 1974, University of Michigan 

Slawsky, Richard Md. 
B.A. 1974, Swarthmore College; M.S. 
1975, University of Maryland 

Second Year 

N.Y. 


Alves, John 
B.A. 1974, B.S. 1975, George Washington 


University 


Anderson, Eric Calif. 
B.S. 1975, Stanford University 

Anderson, Gordon Calif. 
B.A. 1971, B.S 1974, University of 
California 

Austin, Cynthia Ariz. 
B.A. 1975, Boston University 

Barnhart, Scott N.Y. 
B.A. 1973, St. Lawrence University 

Barron, David NJ. 


B.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Smith, George Calif. 
B.A. 1972, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Smith, Jean pc 
B.S. 1965, Howard University; M.S. 1970, 
University of Maryland 

Smith, Joseph ps 
B.S. 1974, George Washington University 

Southwick, Steven Con? 
B.A. 1974, Yale University 

Stanton, Thomas Calif 
B.A. 1975, University of California, 
Berkeley | 

Sunkin, Arthur ve 
B.S. 1974, George Washington University 

Tomlinson, Elizabeth p». 
B.A. 1975, St. John's College C | 

Tupling, Mary D^ 
B.S. 1974, George Washington University y. 

Wand, Gary Nn 


B.A. 1975, Skidmore College po. 
Warren, Claire ý 

B.A. 1975, Boston University NJ 
Wedmid, Rosalie 

B.A. 1976, Princeton University yt 
Weil, Lawrence 

B.S. 1970, Babson College 3 
Weisser, Rick call 

B.S. 1975, Stanford University Mé 


Weller, Marc : 
B S. 1976, George Washington Universi ff 

Westrom, Dale S 
B.S. 1969, University of California, pavis | 
Ph.D. 1975, University of California, 
Berkeley m | 

Wiedman, Margaret f 
B.A. 1976, University of California, 


Berkeley NY | 
Wilckens, John 

B.S. 1976, U.S. Naval Academy NY 
Williams, Margo ^ | 

B.A. 1969, Marquette University; M.A: 

1975, City University of New Yom: 

Hunter College w: | 
Wilson, William 

B.S. 1972, U.S Military Academy pe 
Yackee, John 

B.A. 1975, Ithaca College call 
Yalom, Eve 

B.S. 1976, Stanford University oni? 


Yee, John $ 
B.A. 1975, Columbia University 


Bate, David 
B.A. 1969, Hamilton College y 
Bean, Robert 

B.A. 1966, University € 


Beck, Clifford 4 P | 
B.A. 1973, New York University ol 
we 


Beckom, Deborah i ; 
B.A. 1975, University of Californi* 

í wasnios NS | 

pé 


of Maine y 


Santa Barbara 
Beecher, Patrick 

B.S. 1973, 1975, University o 
Bernstein, Deborah 

B.A. 1975, Princeton 
Boone, Lynne 

B.S. 1969, Pennsylv 

M.A. 1973, University 


University 


versit 
ania State univer 
of Texas 


E Tyrone Md 
5.8. 1974, Howard University 
Bradley, Linda Minr 
B 7 J ` í 
ME. Miami University 
B3 2 dward N.Y 
wh 1975, George Washington University 
TOnstein, Scott N.Y 
B A 1975, Hamilton College 
town, Carin 
B.A. 1968, Macalester College Y^ 
Town, Mict ele z re 
Bs Michele N.Y 
B 13, Tufts University 
ullock Th 
" 19150mas Ohio 
Chapman — College 
BS a dward Mass 
Chea. E A: niversity of New Hampshire 
BA — Taiwan 
M S iona Lake Forest College 
Claudy » George Washington University 
BS. 1975. C rt 
ohen - George Washington University 
, -AUTE 
BS oial Ind. 
Consalvo ^s ndiana University 
RA ne NJ. 
Coultrip i ; Rutgers University 
B.A raura Kan. 
Del Gaiz /$, University of Kansas 
B.A ie hristine N.Y 
Hunter Eee University of New York, 
ewell, sa 
EL Calif 
Din: 975. Stanf i 
imitri, Denn anford University 
B an his Mass. 
Dubose Me Clark University 
BS, ior! pos Md 
Dunn, Ra toward University 
ma Ne; . 
3: 1975. Ww, i. 
Duval, eor a hington and Lee University 
S.M.E, 1963 M.S d 
En; Sachusetts Ine, M.E. 1966, 
slliott. illia, ts Institute of Technology 
am 
> 3 wr Calif 
Epstein. Tod Stanford University 
bn 1975, Ww, me 
“teschix. ' Washington 1 niversity 
B Nathan LY 
Feder 1975, Geo į 4 
der, Mary rge Washington University 
x A 1974, y : Calif. 
Fw Ww di niversity of Colorado 
" A. M » Md 
'üuson K ard College 
BA logg herine Wash 
pès 1972 parah Lawrence College 
p Alaccio,' pj Diversity of W ashington 
J als 
Peuitlan 975, Geor 26 Wast "a 
an, Penel g ashington University 
Pac” 1962, Ripe DX 
lagg, Ste é, Radcliffe College 
BS, jg Phanie 
O Tigy 15, » N.Y 
"Udman George Washington Universit ý 
Bs » Jonathar gton niversity 
Fun; 3s, George e" N.Y 
Bs avid © Washington University 
Putte 75, C N 
aman, her University : 
ett 
Garlick 1975, utgers U s 
ilber 71, N.C 
Bs Kenneth” Universit 
Gillette i Universit Wash 
B.A Varre y of Washington 
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Gittler, Mark Calif. 
B.A. 1974, Brown University 

Gittleson, Joanne Md. 
B.A. 1974, Tufts University 

Gleazer, Susan Calif. 
B.A. 1972, California State University, 
San Francisco 

Goldfarb, Mark N.Y. 
B.S. 1975, University of Michigan 

Goldman, Sherry Md. 
B.A. 1974, University of Miami 

Greenbaum, Marvin Pa 
B.A 972, Johns Hopkins University 

Greene, Vybert D.C. 
B.S 970, Howard University 

Gutzn Jennifer Mass 
B.A leis University 

Hamilton, James Conn 
B.A. 1975, University of Connecticut 

Hansen, Robert Utah 
B.A. 1973, University of Utah 

Hansen, Susan Calif. 
B.A. 1974, University of California 

Hara, Christine Hawaii 
B.A. 1974, University of Hawaii 

Haskins, Jeffrey Md. 
B.S. 1975, Howard University 

Heisler, Michael Pa. 
B.A 1971, University of Notre Dame 

Heyneker, Theodore D. 
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Schi 973, Cornell University 
BA er, Craig A. NJ 
Schlitt, m Arinceton University iy 
» Alan 
197 N.Y. 
Schneider n, University of Rhode Island 
A, 1 y Mara A. D.C 
Schulman > Trinity College, D.C 
Yu mirer M. Va 
í . 
p Don aaa Washington University 
si 8. 1973. n N.Y. 
irley, Eric neal University 
19 s 
xd omen University —- 
Siege 1973, Pennsylve v 
ae Robert ^ vania State University 
Smi^- 1973, $ x Pa. 
mith, rthor Resor’ University 
A, 19 973, NJ. 


onc College 
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Smith, Laurence R. Utah 
Sokoloff, Daniel O Fla. 


B.A. 1972, Tulane University 


Stansfield, Stephen J. Wash. 


B.S. 1973, Washington State University 


Stetz, Christian W. Mass. 


B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Stine, Walter S. Ohio 


B.S. 1973, U.S. Air Force Academy 


Stoddard, Ronald A. Utah 


B.S. 1973, Brigham Young University 


Thompson, Joanne Calif. 


B.S. 1973, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Trice, James N.Y. 


B.S. 1972, City University of New York, 
Richmond College 


Tway, Kenneth P. Calif. 


B.S. 1973, Stanford University 


Uretsky, Stephen H. NJ. 


B.S. 1973, University of Maryland 


Van Nice, Robert B. Wash. 


B.S. 1970, Montana State University 


Vickers, Curtis W. N.Y. 


B.A. 1973, University of Bridgeport 


Wedberg, Robin C Calif. 


B.A. 1972, Stanford University 


Weitz, Susan R. N.Y. 


B.S. 1973, Cornell University 


Wertheimer, Debra S. Md. 


B.A. 1973, Goucher College 


Widlitz, Michael D N.Y. 


B.G.S. 1973, University of Michigan 


Willis, James A. Calif. 


B.A. 1966, M.A. 1968, University of 
California, Berkeley 


Winchenbach, Curtis L. Maine 
B.A. 1972, Northeastern University 

Winston, Jonathan A N.Y. 
B.S. 1973, Muhlenberg College 

Wright, Curtis IV Pa. 
B.S. 1971, Haverford College 

Yago, Kate Md. 


B.S. 1972, George Washington University 


Zielinski, Christopher J N.Y. 


B.S. 1973, University of Notre Dame 
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Summaries of Registration, M.D. Program 


Number of Registrants 


Class entering 1976 ............. 152 
Class entering 1975 ............. 152 


Geographical Distribution of Medical Students 


Alabama .....sessssssssesssssssssssesnseesssssseee 
Arizona ...eessseessssssssesssssseeessssesessseasese 
Arkansas ..... 

California. .....sessssssseesesesssee 
Colorado .............. nennen nnn 
Connecticut .......... nnn 
District of Columbia .............- 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa ....... 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . EN ids 
Mississippi ............... nnn 
Missouri 
Montana 


ON 


— v N 
- hà O00 -J A SANE EE 


o 
C^ US rM 


Class entering 1974 ............. m 
Class entering 1973 ............. 


New Hampshire ............ nnnm 
New Jersey .......... nennen 
New Mexico .......... nnn nnt 
New York ................-- 
North Carolina ............ 
North Dakota .... 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ........... nm 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee enero 
(400 Who 
Vermont ..... 
Virginia .............. 
Washington 
Wisconsin ...... 
Canada ........... 
Sierra Leone 
Spain .......... 
Puerto Rico 
Venezuela ............« ones eon 


Institutions in Which Medical Students Earned Degrees 


Albion College ............ mnm 
Albright College ..................- 
Allegheny College 
American University ............- 
Amherst College ................ 
Antioch College .............«- 
Arizona, University of ......... 
Arkansas, University of .... 
Babson College .............. 
Bard College .............. mA 
Barnard College ............... 
Boston University ............. 
Bowdoin College 
Brandeis University .............. 
Bridgeport, University of 
Brigham Young University 
Brown University .......... 
Bryn Mawr College ... 
Bucknell University 
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California State University: | 
San Francisco 
San JOS ......... e eenoses es otii 

California, University of: j 
Berkeley MEM RN 


Davis ......... -e 
ae ccsajecesccseccvecssosnscsassns™aeeiaa ! 
Los Angeles... | 
Santa Barbara "- 
Santa Cruz ..........« 2 22 4 | 
Case Western Reserve Universiti . 
Catholic University of America =" 9 


Claremont Men’s College — | 


Clark College ..........«* E 
Clark University ......--s 0 ( 
Colby College ..........«.«7777 | 
Colgate University „= . 
Colorado, University of sa E 
Colorado State University =~ a 
Columbia University «++: 


SUMMARIES 


Connecticut College 
-onnecticut, 


E 


"ast ashi tate College.. 
„~ emn Washington State College 


uL University 
ivi versity ....... C — 
igh Dickinson University, 
" Mherford = : 
igh Dickinson University, 
FI faneck ... 
brit senes ne MSN 
da, University of 
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Hov Cross, College of the ............ 

niversity . 

India’ University of 
Mu University T 

“a College 

Kalan Hopkins University ....... . 

En College ........... 
K nt State iversity of 


at Bloomington 
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ny y, University of 


"8sachy. Niversity of 
gen 
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OF REGISTRATION, M.D. PROGRAM 


Michigan State University 
Mills College .................... 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Montana State University 
Mount Holyoke College .... 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College ..... 


New Hampshire, University of . 


New York, City University of: 
Brooklyn College . 
City College 
Hunter College ............... 
Queens College 
Richmond College .... 
New York, State University of. 
at Albany 
at Binghamton 
at Stony Brook ..... 
New York University ........... 


North Carolina, University of ..... 


North Dakota, University of .... 
Northeastern University . 
Northern Arizona University 


Northwestern University ................ 
Notre Dame, University of ............ 


Oberlin College 

Occidental College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma State University 


Oregon, University of .................... 


Pacific School of Religion .... 
Pacific, University of the 
Pennsylvania State University ... 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of .. 
Princeton University 

Purdue 


Radcliffe College 


Rhode Island, University of ........ 
Richmond, University of ............... 


Rochester, University of .... 
Rutgers—The State University 
St. John's College .-................... 
St. John's University .... : 
St. Lawrence University ..... 


St. Olaf College ......... REN 


St. Peter's College .......... 


Santa Clara, University of .............. 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Seton Hall University OS 


Skidmore College ............................ 


Smith College 
Stanford University 
Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 


Columbia 


ee eee 
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— 
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Texas, University of, at Austin ..... 
Toronto, University of .......... p 
Trinity College, California ............ 
Trinity College, Connecticut 
Trinity College, District of 
Columbia .............. nnn 
Tufts University „sses. > 
Tulane University 
Union College, New York ............ 
Ursinus College 
U.S. Air Force Academy „s.s. 
U.S. Military Academy 
U.S. Naval Academy ........... 
Utah, University of ................ 
Valparaiso University 
Vassar College .............. 
Vanderbilt University ........ 
Vermont, University of 


d oM o 


— 


Number of college graduates .......... 588 


Recipients of the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, 1976 — 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 
James Balsley, Virginia 

B.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 
Ph.D. 1969, Indiana University at 
Bloomington 


Peter Barnett, Connecticut 
B.A. 1972, Wesleyan University 


Daryl Beabeau, Arizona 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 


Norman Bos, Kansas 
B.A. 1972, University of Kansas 


William Brancaccio, New York 
B.A. 1972, Villanova University 


Robert Brauner, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1971, Cornell University 


Joseph Braverman, New York 
B.S. 1970, City University of 
New York, City College 


Alan Brenner, Washington 
B.A. 1972, University of Washington 


Richard Briggs, Utah 
B.S. 1972, University of Wyoming 


Richard Brown, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1970, Lehigh University 


Nancy Bruckner, New Jersey 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 


Robert Burk, Maryland 


Steven Burka, Maryland 
B.S. 1972, Bradley University 


James Calvert, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University 
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Virginia, University of .. 
Wake Forest University ... 
Washington and Lee University ... 
Washington State University ......««« 
Washington University 
Washington, University of . 
Wayne State University 
Weber State College .............- . 
Wellesley College ............ emm 
Wesleyan University 
Westminster College oes 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts - 
Wheeling College 


William and Mary, College of «+ 
Williams College " 
Wisconsin, University of „s... E 
Yale University ........... eee 


Yeshiva University 


"HC E - Gi 
Number of institutions represented | 


Internship and Residency Appointments 
Children's Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


Yale—New Haven Hospital 
New Haven, Conn. 


n Hospi” 
v 


Hospital 


Sepulveda Veterans Administratio 
Sepulveda, Cal. 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base M 
Center, Ohio 


State University—Kings County 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Womens & Infants Hospital 
Providence, R.I. 


nty Hospit"! 


State University—Kings Cou! 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


University of Utah Affiliated Hospitals 
Salt Lake City, Ut. d 


Keesler Air Force Base Medical Cen 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Medical Center Hospital of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. 

Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C. 


University of California Hospi 
San Francisco, Cal. 


tals 


Stamford Hospital 
Stamford, Conn. 


St. Mary's Hospital Center 
Madison, Wis. 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Robert Castle, Virginia 
B.A. 1969, College of Wooster 


Clara Chan, Hong Kong 
B.S. 1972, Mary Manse € ollege 


Paul Chandeysson, Virginia 

B.S. in E.E., B.S. in ME 1958, 
Washington University 
1962, Stanford University 


M.S. in M.E 
Bruce Cooper, New Jersey 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 


Carolyn Crump 
B.S. 1972, Bennett College, N.C 


Peter Cunningham, New York 
B.S. 1972, Union College, N.Y 
Richard Danziger, Maryland 

» B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Alberta 
Paul Dedick, New Jersey 

B.A. 1971, Catholic University 
of America 


Christopher DePoix, Virginia 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University 
Kathy Doner, Michigan 


B.S. 1970, Stetson University 


M.P.H. 1972, University of Michigan 


Sanford Dorman Connecticut 
B.A. 1972, Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges 


John Doyle, Maryland 


B.S. 1972, U.S. Air Force Academy 

hs. ton, A on, tnt 

, ) ashington 

B.S, 1972, CorsigieMidicn URP 
Susan Elliott, Maryland 

Ms. ien B.S. 1970, Bucknell University 


^ George Washington University 


Timothy Emhoff, Connecticut 


BS. 1972, U.S. Air Force Academy 


William Enos, Virginia 


B.S. 1972, Dartmouth College 


rar Fernandez-Miranda, Virginia 
1968, Memphis State University 
S. 1974, Dartmouth College 


Jerome Finkelstein, New York 

A. 1972, New York University 
Daniel Fisher, Washington, D.C. 
Ph.D. : a 1965, Princeton University 
» University of Wisconsin— 

Madison 


a E. Fochios, New York 
A, 1972, City University of 
New York, City College 


Thomas Francis, Alabama 


p ichard Friefeld, New York 
À. 1970, Hofstra University 


Edward J. Gs z 
« Gathavy Vv 
Bs. 1971, G albavy, New York 


3corgetown University 
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Internship and Residency Appointments 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C 


University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals 
Miami, Fla 


Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C 


Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C 


St. Vincent's Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


The New York Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


Navy Regional Medical Center 
San Diego, Cal 


Los Angeles County—University of Southern 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, Cal. 


National Naval Medical Center 
Bethesda, Md. 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C, 


Medical Center Hospital of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt 


Wilford Hall Hospital 
San Antonio, Tex 


Baptist Hospital 
Nashville, Tenn 


Syracuse Medical Center 
Syracuse, N.Y 


University of Oregon Medical Center 
Portland, Ore 


Wilford Hall Hospital 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Mayo Graduate School of Medicine 
Rochester, Minn. 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Mount Sinai Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


Cambridge Hospital 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Lenox Hill Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


Georgia Baptist Hospital 
Atlanta, Ga 


Long Island Jewish Hospital 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


(postponed internship) 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Charles Gandy, New Mexico 

B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 
Carmen Gannon, Maryland 

B.S. in Nursing 1957, Loyola € ollege 
M.S. 1959, University of Maryland 


Richard Gardner, California 

B.S. 1970, University of San Diego 
Marjorie Gold, Washington, D.C 

B.S. 1969, Cornell College 

Gary Goldstein, New York 

B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Stafford Goldstein, New York 

B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 
Brent Gooch, Idaho 

B.S. 1972, Utah State University 

Leon Green, North Dakota 

B.A. 1971, University of Kansas 
B.Med.Sci 1974, University of South Dakota 
Lee Greenwood, Utah 

B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Ellen Gurian, New York 

B.A. 1972, New York University 

Juliana Hall, Washington, D.C. 


B.S. in Med.Tech. 1965, George 
Washington University 


Kathleen Hamilton, Pennsylvania 
Albert Hartman, Utah 


Michael Healy, Utah 
B.S. 1972, Weber State College 


Christopher Hermann, Connecticut 
B.S. 1972, Villanova University 


Hector Hidalgo, Virginia 


Scott Hillmann, New Jersey 
B.A. 1972, University of Delaware 


Joel Hirschberg, New Jersey 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 


Rick Holt, Utah 
B.S. 1972, Utah State University 


Babette Horn, New York 
B.A. 1972, Barnard College 


Stephen Horwitz, Maryland 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University 


Antoinette Hubenette, California 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Richard Huey, California 
B.S. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 


Douglas Hyldahl, Idaho 

B.S. 1972, University of Utah 

Margery Johnson, Massachusetts 

B.A. 1972, Smith College 

Noble Jones, Washington, D.C. 

B.A. 1970, Swarthmore College 

Lowell Kabnick, New York 

B.A. 1972, George Washington University 


Internship and Residency Appointments 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Medical University of South Carolina Hospital 
Charleston, S.C. 


University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa Medical 
Center, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Children’s Hospital 

Washington, D.C. 

Los Angeles County—University of Southef? 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, Cal 
George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 

North Carolina Memorial Hospital 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Charles S. Wilson Memorial Hospital 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


Wilford Hall Hospital 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Los Angeles County—University of South 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, 


Northwestern University Medical Center 
Chicago, Ill. 


Children's Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


St. Joseph's Hospital—Phoenix 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


St. Joseph's Hospital—Phoenix 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 

George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 

Rhode Island Hospital | 
Providence, R.I. 

Health Center Hospitals of the U 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Naval Medical Center 
Bethesda, Md. 


Children's Memorial Hospital 

Chicago, I. i 

George Washington University Hospit? 

Washington, D.C. T 
os Anse 


Cedars-Sinai Medical Center—L 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


niversity of 


Maricopa County General Hospital 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

Good Samaritan Hospital 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Tufts University Affiliated Hospitals 
Boston, Mass. 

Temple University Hospitals | 
Philadelphia, Pa. = 

New York University—Universi¥ 
Center, New York, N.Y. 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


B Floyd Katske, New York 
A. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 


Douglass Kay, Maryland 


B.S. in M.E 1969, Purdue University 


n Thomas Keahey, Florida 
A. 1972, George Washington University 


Andrew Keenan, Maryland 
B.S. 1972, Tulane University 


Martha Kendall, Vermont 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College 


Mark Kinziger, Michigan 

B.A. 1972, Kalamazoo College 
Jeffrey Kiviat, New York 

B.S. 1972, Cornell University 


Michael Klein, Maryland 


BA 
: 1972, Washington and Jefferson College 


Eric Knutson, New Jersey 


B Bruce Kohrn, Maryland 
A. 1972, Western Maryland College 


à Walter Kope, Connecticut 
B.S. 1972, University of Hartford 


Michael Kornreich, New York 


B, " 
A. 1971, George Washington University 


Banio Koroma, Sierra Leone 
B.S. 1972, Mount Union College 


Karen Kovacs, Connecticut 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 


Maik Kozar, California 

1972, University of California, 
Irvine 

Philip Leo, New York 

B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 


B Andrea Leonard, Maryland 
-S. 1970, University of Michigan 


B.S. 1971, M.S. 


Wayne Levin, Connecticut 


BA Roberta Locko, New York 
^. 1972, Manhattanville College 


James Longmore, Maryland 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 


BA io Michael Madden, New York 
- 1971, College of the Holy Cross 


Bard Madsen, California 


B.S. n 
1972, Brigham Young University 


BS. 19 Stephen Maher, Washington 
, 0, University of Notre Dame 


Randall Mason, Maryland 


B, : 
A. 1972, Northwestern University 


B.A Marcia McCowin, California 
. 2, University of California, 
Berkeley 


James McLoone, Arizona 


B. : 
A. 1972, University of Arizona 


andrew Merliss, New Jersey 
^. 1972, Colgate University 
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Internship and Residency Appointments 
George Washington University Hospital 


Washington, D.C 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Ochsner Foundation Hospital 
New Orleans, La 


Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C. 
George Washington University Hospital 


Washington, D.C. 


Milwaukee County Hospital 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Los Angeles County—University of Southern 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, Cal 
Health Center Hospitals of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C. 


St. Mary's Hospital 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Middlesex Memorial Hospital 
Middletown, Conn. 


Boston City Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati General Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Yale-New Haven Hospital 
New Haven, Conn. 


Stanford University Hospital 
Stanford, Cal. 


York Hospital 

York, Pa. 

George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Mount Sinai Hospital 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Staten Island Hospital 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

Wilmington Medical Center 
Wilmington, Del. 

The New York Hospital 

New York, N.Y. 

University of Missouri Medical Center 
Columbia, Mo. 


Miriam Hospital 
Providence, R.I. 


Tucson Hospital 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Latter Day Saints Hospital 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Los Angeles Medical Center Veterans 
Administration, Los Angeles, Cal. 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


BL c bie Lead = 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Marilyn Mets, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1969, Wheaton College, Mass.; 
M.S. 1972, Harvard University 


Ray Morris, Ohio 
B.S. 1972, University of Akron 


James Murphy, Washington, D.C. 
B.A. 1972, Yale University 


Barry Nathanson, New York 
B.S. 1972, State University of 
New York at Albany 


Jay Nemiro, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1972, Temple University 


Patricia Nevius, Washington, D.C. 
B.A. 1971, Hiram College 


Lynne Niechniedowicz, New York 
B.S. 1972, St. John's University, N.Y. 


Gregory Oliver, New Jersey 
B.A. 1972, Colgate University 


Geoffrey Orme, Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 


Robert Ostroff, Virginia 


Morakinyo Oyewoke, Nigeria 
B.S 1971, Federal City College 


David Pagnanelli, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1972, Temple University 


Dennis Parkinson, Maryland 
B.A 1970, University of California, Berkeley 


Ronald Paul, Maryland 
BA. 1971, Temple University 


Russell Pearl, Connecticut 
B.A. 1972, University of Connecticut 


Edward Perkins, North Dakota 

BA. 1968, University of Rochester 

M.A 1972, B.S. in Med. 1974, University 
of North Dakota 


Mark Perlman, Maryland 
B.A. 1972, Duke University 


Charis Petrovich, California 
B.S. 1972, Stanford University 


Louis Pollack, New York 
B.S. 1971, George Washington University 


Marvin Quan, California 
B.S. 1972, University of California at Davis 


James Quigley, Maryland 
B.A 1971, Wesleyan University 


Michael Quinn, New York 
B.A. 1972, Dartmouth College 


Lawrence Rabkin, Maryland 
B.A. 1972, Yale University 


Jesse Roberts, Missouri 
B.A. 1972, Washington University 


Stephen Romansky, Maryland 

B.A. 1966, Brown University 

M.A. in Govt. 1972, George Washington 
University 


Internship and Residency Appointments 


Cleveland Clinic Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Akron General Hospital 
Akron, Ohio 


National Naval Medical Center 
Bethesda, Md. 


St. Mary's Hospital 
Waterbury, Conn. 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Children's Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


North Shore University Hospital 
Manhasset, N.Y. 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


University of Oklahoma Hospitals 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Yale-New Haven Hospital 
New Haven, Conn. 


Providence Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Abington Memorial Hospital 
Abington, Pa. 


Good Samaritan Hospital 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C. 


University of Illinois Affiliated Hospitals 
Chicago, Ill. 


Andrews Air Force Base 
Washington, D.C. 


ylvani 


Hospital of the University of Penns 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Children’s Medical Center 
Seattle, Wash. 


University of California Hospital at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal. 
pita 


University of Miami Affiliated Hos! 
Miami, Fla. 


Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


ital 
University of Miami Affiliated Hos?" 


Miami, Fla. 


Washington Hospital Center 
Washington, D.C. 


Sepulveda Veterans’ Administra 
Sepulveda, Cal. 


tion H 


Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


B Leonard Rosen, New York 
A. 1971, George Washington University 


Henry Roth, New York 
B.A 1972, Miami University 


Paul Roth, Virginia 
B.S. 1969, M.S 1972, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University 


Robert Sablove, New York 


971, State University of New York 
at Albany 


B.S, | 


David Salter, California 
B.S 1972, California Polytechnic 
State University 


Donald Schneider, New York 
» State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


B.S. 1972 


Marin Schulman, New Jersey 
Ph.D 19 B.A 1964, New York University 
* 4968, Rutgers—The State University 


Paula Schuman, New York 
B.A. 1972, New York University 
" Craig Seal, Utah 

B.S. 1972, University of Utah 


Gene Seligson, New York 


BS. 1975. G 
| 1972, George Washington University 


Steven Shapiro, Maryland 

B.S 1972, Yale University 

Robert Sher, Maryland 

B.A 1972, Hiram € ollege 

B David Shupe, Utah 

A. 1972, University of Utah 
Steven Simonsen, New York 

B.S, 1972, St. Lawrence University 


David Smalley, California 


Bs ~ 
S. 1972, Brigham Young University 


Richard Smith, California 


Jane Spiegel, Florida 
B.A. 1971, Duke University 


B.A 197; eph Spinella, Connecticut 
X » University of Pennsylvania 
arl Strawberry, Washington, D.C 
S. 1972, St. Vincent College 
BA 1 Paul Talbc ary 
. 1972 “hn boys, Maryland 
» University of Texas at Austin 


Mark Vangrov, Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Miami University 


B.A, 1979. G Joyce Vargyas, New Jersey 
' Seorge Washington University 


g Albert Weaver, Virginia 
tge Washington University 


Ay White, Massachusetts 
: 1972, St. Anselm's College 


B.S. 197, G 


Dean Willis, Maine 


B. 
A : A. 1972, Assumption € ollege 
Olfsheimer, Washington, D.C. 


- 1971, Purdue University 
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Internship and Residency Appointments 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C 

University of Colorado Affiliated Hospitals 
Denver, Colo 


University of New Mexico Affiliated Hospials 
Albuquerque, N.M 


St. Joseph's Hospital 
Syracuse, N.Y 


San Joaquin General Hospital 
Stockton, Cal. 


Children's Hospital 
Washington, D.C 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C 


Baltimore City Hospitals 
Baltimore, Md 


University of Utah Affiliated Hospitals 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The New York Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


The New York Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


Case Western Reserve Affiliated Hospitals 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Saginaw Affiliated Hospitals 

Saginaw, Mich 

George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C 


Ohio State University Hospitals 
Columbus, Ohio 


George Washington University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


University of California, Los Angeles Hospital 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hartford Hospital 
Hartford, Conn 


Georgetown University Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 


Halifax District Medical Center 
Daytona Beach, Fla 


University Hospital—San Diego 
San Diego, Cal. 


Los Angeles County—University of Southern 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles, Cal 


Riverside Methodist Hospital 
Columbus, Ohio 


George Washington University Hospital 


Washington, D.C 
Yale-New Haven Hospital 
New Haven, Conn. 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 
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Name, State of Residence, Degree Held 


Raymond Wong, New York 
B.S. 1972, Fordham University 


Anne Woods, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1971, Catholic University of America 


Bruce Yaffe, Maryland 

B.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Neil Zolkind, New York 

B.S. 1972, George Washington University 


Internship and Residency Appointments 


William A. Shands Hospital 
Gainesville, Fla 


York Hospital 
York, Pa. 


Mount Sinai Hospital 
New York, N.Y. 


Los Angeles County -University of 


California Medical Center, Los Angeles 


Recipients of Allied Health Degrees, May 1976 


Associate In Science 


Joe Frank Alley, Florida 
Medical Services Technology 
Allan Louis Amborn, Florida 
Radiologic Technology 
Thomas Lynn Bailey, Connecticut 
Medical Services Technology 
George Carl Baker, Oklahoma 
Medical Services Technology 
Paul Gale Barrett, Ohio 
Medical Services Technology 
Richard Leroy Burdess, New Jersey 
Medical Services Technology 
Robert Wylie Bradley, North € arolina 
Medical Services Technology 
Michael Lee Bryant, Maryland 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
James Ralph Carr, Maryland 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Derral Wayne Casper, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
David Earl Claydon, New York 
Medical Services Technology 
B.F.A. 1958, Ithaca College 
Ronald Edwin Conklin, Tennessee 
Radiologic Technology 
Michael Joseph Curran, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Jesus Antonio Denogean, California 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Michael David Dickson, Florida 
Medical Services Technology 
Kenneth Lee Dobbins, New Jersey 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Donald Wallace Douglass, Virginia 
Radiologic Technology 
Don Elias Easterbrooks III, Virginia 
Radiologic Technology 
Wayne Stephen Ellis, California 
Medical Services Technology 
Terry Robert Emerson, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology 
Gary Noland Floyd, Texas 
Radiologic Technology 
Otaviano Peres Fontes, California 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Elton Joseph Foret, Louisiana 
Medical Services Technology 
Michael Edward Gauvin, California 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Anthony Lee Gilson, North Carolina 
Medical Services Technology 


Stephen Wayne Goggin, Florida 
Medical Services Technology 
William Matthew Griffith, Georgia 
Medical Services Technology 
Jeffrey Thomas Hardwig, Minnesota 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Gregg Charles Harrington, New York 
Medical Services Technology 
Thomas Hasselbacher, Pennsylvania 


Sou 


Medical Services Technology th colt 


B.A 1969, Hobart and William Sm! 
Howard Alan Heminger, Ohio 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Steven LeRoy Horst, Virginia 
Radiologic Technology 
John Calvin Ingram, Texas 
Medical Services Technology 
David Michael Jarvi, California 
Radiologic Technology 
Larry Arthur Kautz, Idaho 
Radiologic Technology 
Carl Richard Keller, Pennsylvania 
Medical Services Technology 
Ernest Etienne Leclerc, New Yor 
Medical Services Technology 
Gary Gale Mattlage, Maryland 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
B.S. 1963, Southwestern State 
Lewis William McCloud, Ohio 
Medical Services Technology 
Janice Elaine McDaniel, Marylan 
Medical Laboratory Technique 
Steven George Milligan, Massachusetts 
Medical Services Technology 
Dennis Dale Mooney, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology, 
Christopher Lee Morris, California 
Medical Services TechnologY 
Michael Andrew Parr, California 
Radiologic Technology 
Timothy Gary Schultz, Washington 
Nuclear Medicine Technology k 
Michael Prescott Seaman, New Yor 
Nuclear Medicine Technology 
Robert Leonard Sims, New Jersey 
Medical Services Technology 
Larry Dale Stewart, California 
Radiologic Technology en 
Robert William Trenhaile, Virginia 
Medical Services Technology lina 
Joseph William Yobe, North Caro 
Medical Services Technology 


Colleg? 


Bache : 
achelor of Science 
Marily 
ilyn Ann Balicki, Michigan 


ledica] T echnology 


Tho 
mas 
mas Howard Brown, Texas 


Physician's 


Assistant 
Antonio Jose € 


^ onvit, Venezuela 
ti ‘vironmental Health 
afael Jac . 
E, Jacinto Convit, Venezuela 
"'Nironmenta] Health 


DEGREE 


Charles Zack Henders 
Environmental Heal 
Linda Marie Parent, 
Environmental Heal 
B.A. 1970, Fordham l 
Mfon Amos Ukpe, Distr 
Environmental Heal 
Emilio de Jesus Vazquez 


Medical Technology 
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Abbreviations, key to, 81 
ademic . : LH t 

Omm affairs, office of, 10 
è emic dishonesty, 12 

es *mic dismissal, 13, 35 
^ emic status, 6 

“cident insurance, 14 
“creditation, 6 

Administr 
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„e Medical Center, 10, 11 
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| mission: affairs, office of, 10 
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A ig *rgraduate programs, 44 
| am aed Standing; 27, 46 
i “i hospitals, 19 
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Merican Colle associations, 23 


5 ge Testing program, 44, 
Merica k 
Servi n Medical College Application 
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e 
i lor Of Arts and Doctor of 


| edici . : 
| Bacheor © Combined degree, 31 
“lence degree progr : 
grams: 
44, 65, 66, 68, 70 
urements, 62, 65, 67, 69, 


dmission 
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Heal 
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edic, ences Program, 62 

Ph 'sician, PP Ology program, 63 

Nursing $ assistant Program, 65 
anesthesia program, 66 

1 


im 
LS... 


lenta 4 
tificar, 
Chan cates, 44, 66, 68, 70 


^ Bes j 
Chia e Program of study, 56 


[ a 
Cy ses, 91 nd development, staff and 
lldre , 


$ Hoss 
Center. 9 Pital National Medical 


Anesthesiology, staff and courses, 86 
Application: 
For admission to undergraduate 
programs, 44 


For admission to M.D. program, 28 


For graduation, 33, 36, 57 
Assistants in research and instruction, 
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Associate in Science degree programs: 


Admission, 44, 59, 60, 61 
Degree requirements, 58, 59, 60, 61 
Medical laboratory technique 
program, 59 
Medical services technology 
program, 60 
Nuclear medicine technology 
program, 60 
Radiologic technology program, 61 
Residence requirement, 59 
Scholarship, 59 
Attendance, 34, 54 
Audiovisual education and services, 
office of, 17 
Auditing, 35, 52, 56 


Bachelor of Science programs (cont'd): 
Nurse practitioner program, 68 
Radiologic sciences and administration 

program, 70 
Residence requirements, 62, 63, 65, 69 
Scholarship, 62, 65, 67, 68, 70 

Balance sheet, 56 

Biochemistry, staff and courses, 88 

Board of Trustees, 7 

Buildings, 16 


Clinic, University, 19 

Clinical affairs, office of, 10 

Clinical clerkships, 30 

Clinical engineering, staff and courses, 96 
Clinical sciences program and course, 


105 


College Entrance Examination Board 


test, 45 
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College-Level Examination program, 45, 
47 

Colleges, schools and divisions of the 
University, 6 

Columbia Hospital for Women, 19 

Columbian Women Scholarship Funds, 
39 

Computer-assisted education and 
services, office of, 18 

Committees, 21 

Continuous registration, 33, 51, 57 

Correspondence courses, 48 

Cost of textbooks and student 
equipment, 34 

COTRANS program, 27 

Courses of instruction, 81-156 
Abbreviations for, key to, 81 
Numbers and symbols, 81 
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Degrees: 
Associate in Science, 58-61 
Bachelor of Science, 62-71 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine, 31 
Combined Master of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine, 31 
Doctor of Medicine, 26-42 
Dual program for Doctor of Medicine 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 32 
Dermatology, staff and courses, 97 
Dishonesty, academic, 12 
Dismissal from the University, 13, 35 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 31, 58 
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Early decision program (AMCAS), 28 
Education, office of, 17 
Emeriti professors, 157 
Entrance requirements: 

M.D. program, 26 

Undergraduate programs, 44 
Equal opportunity, university policy 

on, 6 
Equipment, student, cost of, 34 
Evaluational services, division of, 18 
Examinations: 

American College Testing program, 

45 
CLEP, 45, 47 


SCIENCES 


Courses of instruction (cont'd): 
Offered in other divisions of the 
University, 71—80 
Credit: 
Advanced standing, 27, 29, 46, 56 
For CLEP, 47 


For educational programs in indust 


and other noncollegiate 
organizations, 48 


For New York State Board of Reg 
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For correspondence courses, 48 
For USAFI examinations, 48 
From institutions of higher learn 
From service schools, 47 
Post-admission transfer, 56 
Semester hours of, 81 
Through special departmental 
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Divisions of the University, 6 i 
Doctor of Medicine degree program 
Admission, 26 
Combined degree programs, 
Degree requirements, 30 4 
Fees and financial regulations, ^* 
Financial aid, 36 
Honor societies, 41 
Honors, 31 
Medical ethics forum, 42 
Prizes, 40 
Program of study, 30 
Regulations, 34 
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Facilities, 16 
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INDEX 


Financial aid: 
For medical students, 36 
For undergraduates, 58 
Financial regulations: 
For medical students, 32 
For undergraduates, 49 
Food service, 16 
Foreign students, admission of, 48 


Graduates, 264 


Of allied health sciences programs, 
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Of M.D. program, 264 
Graduation, 36, 57 
Fees, 33, 50 
With distinction, 31, 58 
Gynecology, obstetrics and, 


History of the University, 5 
Holy Cross Hospital, 20 
Honor societies, 41 
Honorary trustees, 8 
Honors, 31 

Hospital, University, 19 
Housing, 15 


Interdisciplinary courses, 105 
Internship and residency 
1976 graduates, 264 


Loan funds, 34 


Medical and public affairs, staff and 
courses, 106 

Medical Center, officers of 
administration, 10 

Medical ethics forum, 42 

Medical laboratory 


A.S. degree, 59 


courses, 
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Medical library, 13, 18 

Medical school buildings, 15 

Medical services technology program, 
A.S. degree, 60 

Medical technology program, B.S. 
degree, 63 


N 


National Board Examinations, 27 

National Naval Medical Center, 20 

Neurological surgery, staff and courses, 
120 

Neurology, staff and courses, 122 

New York State Board of Regents 
Examination, 47 


p 


Obstetrics and gynecology, staff and 
courses, 123 
Ophthalmology, staff and courses, 125 


P 
Pathology, staff and courses, 127 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences 
Library, 18 
Payment of fees: 
For medical students, 33 
For allied health students, $2 
Pharmacology, staff and courses, 134 
Physician’s assistant program, B.S. 
degree, 65 
Physiology, staff and courses, 138 
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Quality-point index, 55. 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 68, 70 
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Radiologic sciences and administration 
program, B.S. degree, 70 

Radiologic technology program, A.S. 
degree, 61 

Radiology, staff and courses, 146 

Readmission, 48 

Recipients of M.D. degrees, 1976, 264 

Record, medical student, 252-71 

Refunds, 53 


Medicine, staff and courses, 106 
Microbiology, staff and courses, 116 
Military leave, 57 

Munson Hall apartments, 15 


Nondegree students, 46 
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A.S. degree, 60 

Nursing anesthesia program, B. 
66 

Nurse practitioner program, B.S. 4€ 
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Otolaryngology, staff and courses 


Prizes, 40 
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SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday-Friday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Application for 1978-79 teaching fellowships due 

W edné sday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Thursday 

LL.M. theses of May candidates due Monday 
Reading and Examination period 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTE 


HISTORY 
THE LAW CENTER, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was 9 
tablished in 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This 


largely through the efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, 3 
dent of Columbian College, whose action resulted in the purchase of à sepa r 

building for holding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity Chu 

of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was occuple 

Law Center until 1884. , 186 

Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees m il 
The school continued to have a student body and a faculty which re ct 
the fact that it was at the seat of our nation's government. Associate " 
David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court © ho 
United States were among the prominent members of the bench and 
were on the faculty. unite 

In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the ro 
States, the Law Center instituted a course leading to the degree o "p 
Laws. In 1898, the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of 
was extended to three years. The Law Center took part in 1900 in the 9 
zation of the Association of American Law Schools. i 

In the past quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and S€^ e 
offerings with consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate stu "t 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. Th ond 
of foreign lawyers who came to this country and who require ad r pe 
preparation for law work in the United States resulted in the creation eur 9. 
grams for the degrees of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 an 
Comparative Law (American Practice) in 1951. T. 

In 1954, National University School of Law, which had an importa yy qu 
in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbe 
George Washington University Law School. 

Since 1954, programs of special research and study have 
curriculum. These include the Environmental Law Program, Patent m; apd 
gram; International Law Program; the Government Contracts Prost 
the Law, Science, and Technology Program. rric 

Additionally, the Law Center has been a leader in developing ĉ p ical yf 
to meet the legal needs of the poor and the disadvantaged. A CH 


enriched ^ 


6 
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program has been developed which is the equal of that at any law school # 
the nation. Special projects include the Consumer Protection Center, 
George Washington Legal Aid Bureau, and individual projects supervised by 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council. 
the Ne 


Realizing the need for legal services for all members of society, 
atent 1a¥ 


tional Law Center, while maintaining its strong course offerings in p 
administrative law, and corporate law, has developed a rich selection of COUP” | 
in poverty law covering sales, civil rights, and welfare. 

Alumni of the National Law Center have included United States Senator | 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. Its graduates have | 
on to become members of both the federal and state judiciaries as we 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


ormi 


In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in conf go 
with federal laws and regulations, George Washington University does 
discriminate against any person on the bases of sex, race, color, religio. 
national origin in any of its education or employment programs Or activ 
Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments 
1972 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discrim v. 
on the basis of sex extends to employment in and admission to such progr 
and activities. a | 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal Dri 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pro M 
and activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost fof 
firmative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director Car 
Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, an y 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

F pr 
Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in ^ 
tion's capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American an Ping’ 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, prese, ieg 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judic! cx 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Cou lum? 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Co 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the Unit? s, f 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent APPS ft 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. cor 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional reset” 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House © wn gu 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agen obse 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study a. and 7 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies icatio® 


obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative a tal cos 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Int ransP" i 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of t ge 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulations 
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e Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and corporate 
telation, the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-management 
5; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the Federal 
the Rego omission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric power; and 
eral Communications Commission in the field of radio and television. 
cepts menting these environmental advantages of law in action are th ex- 
ePartme research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various 
0 national. of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters 
oundatio and international organizations, The notable library of the Carnegie 
niversit -- International Peace has been acquired by George W ashington 
elds with or use of research students in international and comparative lw, 
of the W respect to which Washington has come to be called “The Capital 
orld, 
the p" of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of 
tional Em Which in the case of the George Washington University Na- 
stud peer is the government of the United States. As a consequence, 
Service E law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government 
Which the Practice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in 
student plans to practice. 


OBJECTIVES 
therefo 5$ not emphasize any particular geographic area in its instruction; 


on . . 
nter M. Ne students to practice law in any part of the country. The 
O offe 


O-c ie ‘atte : 
Well ag ¢ ticular activities; (7) studies on an advanced level for foreign as 


o : ‘ 
for Membe, American students; and (8) a continuing legal education program 
'5 of the bar. 


The National Law Center Complex 


* Nati EN 

ion 

Bacon al Law Center Complex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, 
' and the Jacob Burns Law Library. 


STOCKTON HALL 


lo 

t n Han ; 

- Offices "yv the main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 
Records e Dean and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as well as 


ce and student lounges. 
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BACON HALL 


Bacon Hall houses faculty offices; student lounges; the George Washing?! 
Law Review Office; the Government Contracts Program; the Admissions V 
fice: the Law Center Placement Office; the offices of the Journal of Inter 
tional Law and Economics; the Black America Law Student Association; 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council; the Van Vleck Appellate Ca 
Club: the Advocate, the law school newspaper; the Student Bar Association; 
Consumer Protection Center; the Legal Aid Bureau; and Movimiento 
Latino, the national Latino law students association. 


THE JACOB BURNS LAW LIBRARY 


he moe 


The Law Library of approximately 150,000 volumes is housed in t b 
he soU 


ern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, adjoining Stockton Hall on t! 
side. This facility, opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine 
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m deck levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity 

in place will accommodate over 175,000 volumes; with supplementary 
shelving in Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review in Bacon 
ie library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Seating fos mor 
ad )0 readers is prov ided in four reading rooms, lounge and MINA ATOAN 
E" enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar 

* Three photocopy machines are provided for reader use. 
can i collections comprise a comprehensive working library of — 
En with supplementary material in related disciplines (such z —— 
MUS labor relations, sociology, criminology, political science, biograp ly, 
aw cH affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for collections na 
and gn law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, and foreign 
al) co parative law. Included in the collections are the appellate decisions of 


all states | ae 
"er courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehensive collec- 
S of 


Of the 4 
Statutes 


do ban 950 subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal periodicals 
Rost of those published in English throughout the world. The library is 
"x " : treatise holdings, administrativ e and regulatory materials, and Con- 

Onal coverage. The growing international law holdings include virtually 


tom c 
aet collections of United Nations printed material and that of the European 
ilie ic Community, all recent material from the International Labor Organi- 
arge * and current and retrospective collections of international treaties. A 
for tion of the holdings of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment 
O | nna! Peace, acquired by the University in 1950, is in the Law 
| The Juris Doctor Degree Program 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For ; 
D r Informatior “ e :« Doctor degree 
to ì on “Application for Admission" to the-Juris Doctor degree 


quires i» Page 28. Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor 
UNivers: Y achelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or 
Curses ^", * Satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 
Wade bon substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other un- 
Sion, E may be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chances for ad- 
of Bibility is based on personal and scholastic records and on the re- 
Nsfer Bae School Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in 
Scho IS ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended 
{Missions fom the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on 


Nfotmas: 
ftom tho ation co 


Se e D 
le 


ncerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 


Vice, 20 «an Of the National Law Center or from the Educational Testing 
Calif, 9 assau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
. is an The test is administered at various centers in the United 

icipated that the testing dates for 1977-78 will be in October, 


We RU mre 9m 
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December, February, April, and July. Completed application blanks and fees 
must be received by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks befor 
| the date of the test. It is not necessery that formal application for admissi 
| be made prior to taking the test. 


1! ADVANCED STANDING 


; In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Dod? 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in other P 

| schools which are members of the Association of American Law Schoo!s 
are approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits will n 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar per! 
the National Law Center. aff 

a | Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted tow 

| the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


; i de 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for the) 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially plus wan 
later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credited tO 


| tuition. 
PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE 
| FALL SEMESTER 1976-77 
| A first-year class of approximately 400 students was sclected from more M | 
5,200 applicants from 700 colleges and universities. Applications were n | 
| from every state in the union. Thirty-nine per cent of the first-year € 
| women. r mo 
The following colleges and universities are each represented by three o uk 
i members of the first-year class: American University, Boston University, ects 
1 | nell University, City University of New York (Brooklyn College an Di ir 
{ College), Colgate University, Columbia University, Cornell University gi col | 


son College, Duke University, Emory University, Franklin and Mars unive | 
lege, George Washington University, Georgetown University, Harvard "1 
sity, Indiana University, Johns Hopkins University, Lawrence University» sill? 
University, Michigan Institute of Technology, Michigan State versit) 
Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Pennsylvania State Uni arsit 
Princeton University, Rutgers University, Smith College, Stanfor Uni 
State University of New York at Albany, State University of New versi 
Binghamton, State University of New York at Buffalo, Syracuse Chi 
i Tulane University, University of California, Berkeley, University o vni, 
| University of Delaware, University of Denver, University of Flori » nity ^ 
sity of Hawaii, University of Illinois, University of Maryland, 
j Michigan, University of Minnesota, University of Notre Dame, * 
Pennsylvania, University of Rochester, University of South Carolina, iy 
sity of Tennessee, University of Utah, University of Virginia, Uni af ox 
Wisconsin, U.S. Coast Guard Academy, U.S. Naval Academy, | willio®™ 
lege, Washington University, Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, 
College, Yale University. 


n vest " 
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THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
ers the candidate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses in 
omy. First-year students are required to take courses entitled Civil a 
rs re; Constitutional Law; Contracts; Criminal Law and Procedure; Legal Re- 
rch, Writing, and Professional Responsibility and Ethics; Property; and Torts. 
ke Courses give students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
M In the second and third years of study, students must take Evidence 
the ual a two-credit legal writing requirement. Beyond these pu 
"c ents are free to choose from the many course and project offerings. 
Pro €nter prides itself on allowing students freedom to design their own Y. 
Sram of study. | 
the ? curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of e en 
May LE Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
ler at the start of the spring semester also. 


Day Division 


Pirst Year 


FAL, " 
Co pam SPRING SEMESTER 
ntr; 
kn Stale Ee EIT o 4 Contracts II : 
BR i ERREUR 4 Property ............- 
L — : 
"n Law and Procedure ............ 4 Constitutional Law 4 
tional Ree Writing, and Profes- Civil Procedure ............ enn 4 
sponsibility and Ethics .... 2 
Total A ai 
s 
eMester bours „s. 14 Total semester hours ...........nmmm 14 
Secong Year 
ALL S “Te - ^ 
ec ptm SPRING SEMESTER 
live 
o SERRE 14 Evidence 
Elective 


uio disi s hind 14 Total semester hours e 14 | 
Thirg Year 
L SEM 3 
Blecti dim SPRING SEMESTER 
lve 
e Pc ON 2 
Ba] Writing: VvVQYOQ'— 12 Elective ......... ern rrt rnnt 14 
" ing requirement 2 
Otal UR 
Sem aun 
Bou iiinn 14 Total semester hours ........... 14 
P. a 
This 
ing "Quir, 
sr wi Bt, may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfactory completion of a 


Mires à research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 
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Evening Division 


First Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


Chemin IT 335b iiti dinde Lii 4 

Torts 4 

Legal Research, Writing, and Profes- 
sional Responsibility and Ethics ... 2 

Total semester hours ......................« 10 

Second Y ear 

FALL SEMESTER 

Property .. 4 

ee ES ee 6 

Total semester hours ............cccccccceseees 10 

Third Year 

FALL SEMESTER 

o u Mtm b ml em M an qu 8 

*Legal writing requirement................ 2 

Total semester hours ..................-. ee 10 

Fourth Year 

FALL SEMESTER 

0000 TERRI PERRO oU ER 10 

Total semester hours ........................— 10 

Summer Term or Ninth Semester 

EL Ue ad: TO 4 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The student must have completed a residence period of three academic 


Ep — 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Contracts TI caddis r 
Criminal Law and Procedure .... 4 
Civil Procedure | i.c.aspesc. ioii 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Constitutional Law 
BlactlvO sesediórésvosssconipadskssrscco i ERR 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Evidence .................. e eese eoo costo 
Elective 1 


SPRING SEMESTER 
10 
Elective M————— A 
10 
Total semester hours ............« 
— 
yeas | 
Jee 


(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required andemi 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one = witb 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admit 


"T 
Th: r " a : completion. i 
This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by ently as pl writitt 4 
a seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, d 
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advanced standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 
Ompleted while in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed for 
advanced standing are not included in computing the average required for 
Staduation. 

Graduation Requirements.—See page 43 for a statement of the graduation 
‘quirements. 


Residence 


Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 
fee academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 

Semesters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 

evening division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
Onsequently, a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
“nts; an evening student must attend 8, Students authorized to take schedules 

oi less than 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 
"sion receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend 
© Summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


HONORS 
NS degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors" is awarded to those stu- 
lig Dot exceeding 3 per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained the 
8 


est cumulative averages of at least 85 or better. 
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The degree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors" is awarded to those students 
with the highest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 
receiving degrees “With High Honors," when added to the total number © 
students receiving degrees “With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 per cent 
of the graduating class. ! 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
the highest cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students ™ 
ceiving degrees "With Honors," when added to the total number of student 
receiving degrees "With High Honors," and "With Highest Honors," may 
exceed 40 per cent of the graduating class. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster à spiri 
of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attaine 3 
high grade of scholarship." The George Washington University Chapter wi 
established in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-rankt 
10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The George Washingion Law Review, published five times a year, is edited 
and managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law Review 
is known for its emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also 
voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the Law Rev! 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis of gra 
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The editcrial board is selected from those students who have successfully com- 
Meted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester hours of 
i1cademic credit for the two-year program. 

The Journal of International Law and Economics, managed and edited by 
aw students, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It presents articles 
‘nd commentaries on public and private international financial development, 
Comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal is selected 


Tough a writing competition, and students earn academic credit for their 
Work 


MOOT COURT 


The van Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in appellate oral 
Mvocacy for students in the National Law Center. Each year two competi- 
tions are held: the upperclass competition is held in the fall and the first-year 
“Ompetition is held in the spring. 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 


Black America Law Student Association (BALSA) 


T , ES s, 

I" Black America Law Student Association is a national Black law students 
"Banization which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law 
ers and various programs. 


International Law Society 


E International Law Society is an organization of students interested in the 
o: of international law. The Society sponsors speakers and various pro- 
ms, 


Movimiento Legal Latino 


national Latino law students organization which has chapters at various law 
Sols, Movimiento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers and various programs. 


Law Fraternities and Sororities 


? Chapters of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi 


E hi at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various social 
lons, 


law Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 


lay Law Students Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 
diy; dents concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 
àw projects for which students may receive academic credit. 


dent Patent Law Association (SPLA) 


e * * . . 
Pate Student Patent Law Association, an organization of students interested in 
Ous ,,. "^d related law, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as vari- 
tal events, 


| 
i 
| 
| 


— 


y 


4 eoe. 
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Student Bar Association 


The Student Bar Association is the law student governing body, responsible fof 
allocating funds among the various student organizations. It also conducts A 
speaker program for the law school. All members of the student body are mem 
bers of the Student Bar Association. 


Tax Law Association 


esc : : s w 
As an organization of students interested in careers in tax law, the Tax La 
Association conducts various programs of interest to tax law specialists. 


Women’s Rights Committee (WRC) 


B C NER ^ en 
The Women's Rights Committee is primarily interested in the place of et 


in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC conducts seminars an 
sors speakers. 


Joint Juris Doctor—Master's Degree Program — 


Pas nour 
In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to work © A 


rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center “a 
Master's degree in some fields in the University’s Graduate School of = of 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, or SC 
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Public and International Affairs. Fields in which this program is available in- 
clude Business Administration, Economics, International Affairs, Political 
cience, Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be admitted 
Oth to the National Law Center and, separately, to the School which will 
ĉonfer the Master's degree, and must meet all requirements in each degree pro- 
gram, It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree programs 
Within four years. 


a Master’s and Doctoral Programs 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex 
ome who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
urther study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students the op- 
Hunity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. 
The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study or 
Acentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of 
m areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who complete their 
dipi In one of these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their 
| omas, 
Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 
Orporation Law 
Vironmental Law 
9vernment Procurement Law 
Aternational and Comparative Law 
abor Law 
and Use Management and Control 
aw and Poverty 
aw, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
aw, Science, and Technology 
tent and Trade Regulation Law 
axation 


rban Legal Studies 


Pr ' 
Ogram« : rsen : ^ 

um. ms leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a limited 
Masta of unusually talented advanced students, who have already earned the 
T Of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing 


> area of interest to the legal profession. 


MASTER OF LAWS 
En 
Trance Requirements 


Which olor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school 

Proved by. member of the Association of American Law Schools or is ap- 

demon tc the American Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 

Brante ated a high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 

"redit, e Or credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for 
?rhed at other law schools. 
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Degree Requiremerts 


The student must complete a residence period of not less than two semester 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be comple 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the time? 
initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing by the 
Dean. The student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and writing 
projects with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law Center 
a student must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken 
outside the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 5 
assigned. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken in Ot 4 
graduate divisions of this University, a student is required to attain the ga 
of B or better. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken j 
Georgetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the wa 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade O i 
or better. A minimum cumulative average of 78 is required at all times for 
all LL.M. candidates admitted or readmitted after February 1976, OF com 
pleting their degree requirements after February 1979. For candidates rep 
tered prior to February 1976, and continuously registered since, who TO, 
their degree on or before February 1979, the minimum cumulative average © 
75. The student is expected to include Law 599-600 Thesis in the 24-semes 4 
hour requirement for the degree (for exception, see "Master's Thesis," below 


at 


Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must comple 
a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and wil d 
projects related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws program of stu 
may include a limited number of courses numbered in the 300 series, Wit 
approval of the Dean. 

The only credit hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. degree e | 
those completed while a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree «tted 
the following exceptions: (1) an unclassified student who has been admi d 
with the specific right to convert to degree status at the end of @ spec 
number of hours, and (2) S.J.D. candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hou 
requirement as unclassified students. 


r cou 


MASTER'S THESIS 


Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write à T 
ter's thesis (Law 599—600) under the supervision of a full-time member d fot 

faculty of the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be grante. i 

successful completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requiremem » of 

demonstrate the ability of the student to perform research in a speci? is 1 
the law and to produce a scholarly paper containing the results o F W 

search. The thesis is expected to be of substantially the same quality E n% | 
Review article. The Dean may waive the thesis requirement upon M 
quest of the student, submitted no later than the beginning of the fina MT 
or summer session before the student's graduation, provided the stua est 
demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a minimum of rch 
hours of course work at the National Law Center designated “Resea "T. 
per." No thesis waiver is granted for candidates for the degree of pe^ a , 
Laws with specializations in international law or government procure | 


= 
2 
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The thesis in its final form must be presented to the adviser no later than 
e date specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 
"esponsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Programs Office 
4 printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction of 
eses, The mandatory thesis binding fee of $10 must be paid at the time of 
"egistration for the last semester’s work. : 
Ccepted theses become the property of the University and are placed in 
h niversity Library and the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are 
"nd and made available for circulation. 


Honors 


d» degree of Master of Laws "With Highest Honors" is awarded students who 
tain a minimum cumulative average of 85. 


Graduate Courses in Other Departments 


Master 9f Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related 


o their fields of interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 
e ter hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; M— 
C Will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. The grade o 
nu e redit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such RÀ Courses 
the i. 101-200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the stu nene 
or oval of the instructor at the time of registration and does additiona 
' aS prescribed by the department offering the course. 


Pisortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


on didate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses c: 
the Setown University Law Center through the Consortium of ae sige x 
Süch cahington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 "— MN 
ium pe may be credited toward the degree. Permission to "E e 3 " * 
offer; Urses must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and " : *- bed 
teorde the course, The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit will e 
Or such courses. To receive the grade of CR a student must attain a 


Umeri 
“tical grade of 80 or higher. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
En 
trance Requirements 


Amicc; 

is i " . Li PX | À * 
s Bachet. » Candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
sity; a po, Of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer- 


tank, ¢ Achelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high 
lays a law school which is a member of the Association of American 
Laws Sols or js 
igh academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly 
Obi. © field of law: and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation 
Mas "s pa ‘cants must also demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the 
has wit thesis or à copy of one or more papers or articles which the applicant 
-ollowing consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain 
Viser, to be designated “committee chairman,” from the regular, 


—— 


| 
| 
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full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposed topk | 
for the dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's approv® 
indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter, listing books, re 
ports, cases, and law review articles to be considered. Although the outline 
cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficiently 
definite to afford the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation. 

Once the outlinc is approved, the applicant's "committee" is expanded @ 
three members; this consultative committee must recommend the acceptan% 
of the applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon t 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as an SJ. 
candidate. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candi 
dacy prior to the above procedures; however, the applicant may be registere 
an Unclassified Student for purposes of course work requirements (see below?” 
Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one year of the af 
pointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the Dean: 


Degree Requirements 


The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than one act 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research— designated by the consu 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less than | 
semester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and (3) p 
acceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later than thre? | 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree. » 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic must have 
reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials are to 
found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative committee will f 
the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducted by the cor 
sultative committee and such other members of the faculty and qualified ex 
perts as are selected by the Graduate Board. 

No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5), 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and tW 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation, , 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction d 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the o 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law Y 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supP ity | 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property of the Univers | 
and are placed in the University Library and the Law Library, where | 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. 


the candida 
o cop 


| 
| 
Degree Programs for Foreign Students _— | 
nts | 


de 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available to SU oril 


trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into tW P pi 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students for a bar exa 


e In an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable students to return 
eir countries with a more thorough understanding of some aspects of 
Merican law. 
is Student with a degree from a foreign law school who has met the extremely 
be _ admissions criteria will be admitted to the Center as a candidate 
rac.}) Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice ) (M.Comp.L. [For. 
hc]) or Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am. 
I) degree. 
9 prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the student 
(AmcPPly for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative Law 
ork rican Practice) degrees. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of 
ception. law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law school d in ex- 
Gain: circumstances ) and will qualify the student to take most sic Ee 
or Ng Students are cautioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar 
ich they intend to qualify prior to selection of their law school programs. 
Progr Bn students planning to return to their home countries may undertake a 
lice). cing to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Prac- 
Of the A IS degree program enables the student to gain a broader comprehension 
Cver, it merican legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. How- 
' * IS not intended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Appii, ,. 

fy P cation must be received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 

Noy e fall semester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
T 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 


Require Records 


to canis must request all educational institutions attended to send directly 
Mationg *an official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 
l'ángcri taken, and degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, and 

Pts from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended 


sence ei eet aga rn a ergata 
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are required, but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted. Rex 
of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records become 
property of the University and cannot be returned. 


Language Test 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum the sc 
of 550 to be considered for admission to the National Law Center. This ® 
mandatory requirement. Students are responsible for making arrangements ? 
taking the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Test! 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application fo 
should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the 
ginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test 
which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have is 
test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of Eng" | 
as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admission to Geo 
Washington University. í 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains à d the | 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and | 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should $ 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


i5 
For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign p 
are the same as those stated on page 11, except that advanced standing Is 
granted for study in foreign law schools. ni 
For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) an is 
ter of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The entrance requiremer i, 
the successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philos. 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, rore 
and graduation in law with high academic standing from a recognized | 
university. : be 69 | 
For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A foreign student will only K jur 
sidered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she has fro! 
doctor or post-juris doctor degree in law with high academic stan in 
an American university. nee © 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The usual entra, ig 


r . e : 0 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from 4 Q n* | 


arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a vers 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign v sster 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and à sity: 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American univer 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS i | 
octo! 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, and D 5 
Juridical Science.—Degree requirements for foreign students are t 
those stated on pages 14-15, 20, and 22. 
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" raider 0f Comparative Law (Foreign Practice).- The student must complete 
A requiren Priod of not less than two semesters, which should be continuous. 
ree years cm E the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding 
Plete Bifactori t oigan of registration for the degree. The student must com- 
such other d - ruy : semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of 
Prove. and ig nts of the l niversity as the faculty of the Center shall ap- 
average of m maintain a cumulative average of at least 55. A cumulative 
aster of Co required for those admitted after the spring semester 1977. 
this degree are capter Law (American Practice).—The requirements for 
(Foreign E same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
Work with p ) except that this degree requires 28 semester hours of course 
nulative average of at least 65. 


~~ Unclassified Students 
TYPES oF STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center as Un- 
i E n accordance with the following regulations: 
‘erage econ q "o a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
Merican De xr law school which is a member of the Association of 
^ Macon Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association, may 
edits be : = of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 
Nitteg Only = to the other law schools. Such students are normally ad- 
Mester oni * the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring 
TA tad M in unusual circumstances. 
lcan L uates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
lo tak nois or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
anced courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
Students, - y 
ed Students participate in the work of the course, take examina- 
thre fomir their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 
am ay not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 


E Unles ~ : 
Ssion S express written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 


Continuing Legal Education 


BERS 
arn id m wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
tu it b sis as Co or any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
Minationg in ntinuing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
Simplifieg oe and no grades are recorded for their work. 
ten D or opem and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
teme T lu" the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
fn Ser-hour asia Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
mpi, Ihe medica] 5 They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
trati Privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 


Step DIS ar : ^ 
td students. Subject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Poe ATIONAL LAW CENTER has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D. and 
-*D. degree programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the 
ÜVenin aa vision for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 
‘ ^4 iin on. Three hundred students, many from abroad, are enrolled in 
-J.D. degree programs. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Day Classes m 
“Minute 
rough 


eet in the mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoons in 
Periods and also in sessions of two 50-minute periods, Monday 
Eu. Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 
Veninp then Saturday mornings. : 
louer Classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
he - course, e.g. Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
Mester 8., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
ll meet and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
Ff the - evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
ami, division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 
à E Ons for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
^ SXamınations for day students may be given in the evening. 


SUMMER TERM 


A term f 1 
Stude E, two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. i 
“dmitted May register for either or both sessions. No beginning students are a | 


t : A 
9 the Juris Doctor program in the summer term. 


term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
. à student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
‘rms to E for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 
b Maximum, residence credit for a semester. 
toe ents of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
n of receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
Ours, : Summer term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
its aap of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
| tee! Session ^ students receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit n 
| Ster hours. of the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more [I 
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Admission B 


ential 


APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete cred a 
lectio 


well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In the se 
process, there is no discrimination against any applicant because of sex, rach 
color, religion, or national origin. An application fee of $25 for a degree 
didate, $5 for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application, j 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law Cente 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, see pag” 
22-25. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at the start d 
the fall semester. - 
The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Serv! 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied with ei 
application blank. A transcript from each college or university attended sho 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 944, — 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the Nation! Ja 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy tO tbs id 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the transcript W pe 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt of a Bac 
lor’s degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit à 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. Jl 
To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning studens bj 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be recel pe 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the October 0f 5 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see "Entrance a 
ments,” page 11. peat 
All papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of the st 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring Se 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for whic 
tion is made. "mul | 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook, 1975 si 
edition, available in October, 1976, and prepared by the Law School Ae ři 
Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This book P 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying to law y | 
and the study of law, together with individualized information on most 
can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores Or orde | 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. innit? 
Master's and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the beg 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. w | 


Application for admission, together with all required credentials | 
received by July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring ch o 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer session or 
plication is made. 

Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take graduate E 


"LA 
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ited " the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of 
cielo sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for transfer toward a 
Pa. T of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 
ii cha sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 
mitted * and have shown unusual ability in their law studies; they are ad- 
o the fall or spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 
wie, PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
lise A earn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
the Ts another law school (see page 25), should be received at the Office of 
ler or an at least one month prior to the first day of registration for the semes- 
Summer session for which application is made. 
to take PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 
a piste courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of the 
and hd uly 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, 
tion jg ay prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 


READMISSION 
dent Who was previously registered but did not attend during the most 
tion Cae (summer term excluded) should file an application for read- 
(see “A, "losing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission 

tt pplication for Admission,” page 28). : Merge: ; 

a Een has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
viously Em the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
the Duo nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


Registration É 


BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must register in person. No student 
will be registered until proper credentials have been filed and approved (se 
" Admission"). 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session 

A student may not register concurrently in George Washington Univers 
and another institution. Registration in more than one college, school, or div 
sion of the University requires the written permission of the deans concern 
prior to registration. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason js 00 
eligible to register. 

New Student.—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session must apply 
and receive a letter of readmission (see "Readmission," above) before bec? 
ing eligible for registration. 


a new student? 


register 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during p» 
following priods: fall semester, August 18 and 19, spring semester, Janu 
5 and 6. F d to 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitte 
register after the regular registration days. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


O AD 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


T y 

HE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 
e year 1977-78, and summer 1977. (See page 32 for projected tuition 
Nd fee increases for 1978-80.) 


Tuition Fees 


Or the Juris Doctor’s Degree: 
ull-time program (11 or more hours*), each semester 
For students enrolled as full-time students in 1975-76 for the J.D. 
degree, who obtain the degree no later than May 1978 ........—...- $1,400.00 
EUM other students 54:1 xi Mer SOLI, dM 1,550.00 
art-time program, for each semester hour 
For Students enrolled in 1975-76 for the J.D. degree who obtain the 


degree no later than May 1979 s 105,00 
For BEC ober students iikli deine eon aie 120.00 
x Other students (except Doctor of Juridical Science) including Mas- 

grees and Continuing Legal Education: 
ull-time program (11 or more hours*), each semester ...................... 1,550.00 
Doct art-time program, for each semester hour ............. n 120.00 
Or of Juridical Science, including the final examination .................... 2,900.00 


Su à 
E" Sessions 1977: 
T the Juris Doctor's Degree 


oran UES Doctor's Degree .........cssssessessensesncsnessnsssvssnessnsensennsnnecsscsnes 98.00 
REN Adae... errrrrrttiiisetectitniesm ee teamed 100.00 
nivere: 
or d Center Fee (nonrefundable) 
Bach dents registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
For st (00 C IPTE RI ADEL ema ll nde. Banner Sn 50.50 
ag ents registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
or m Semester hour for which the student registers .................. 4.75 
ch ents maintaining “continuous registration" status: 
o a Are e patum ERR 4.75 
G ^ 
lui, tion Fees 
s 
9ctor, Master's, Doctor's ege PARETE E EAE A S 25.00 
for bing; 
EE Masters Thodo .........—— ert re 10.00 
*side 
"ce Hall Fees (See page 47) 
i Fees 
blicati 
Aplicatia fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable .............m 25.00 
WPPlication ee (unclassified student), nonrefundable .. 5.00 
Viti z ce for room reservation, nonrefundable : 100.00 
m fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree candid- 
in th e in two installments—$100, nonrefundable, by a date speci- 
Tegi letter of admission, $350 by June 1) ....esssssesssssssrssnssssssssssssesssee 450.00 
> ation fee, for failure to register within the designated period .... 15.00 
bout 


Prior -- : 
t after the fi Permission of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semester 
ade tuitio rst year of study 
a Sive n fee i . "9c r 
is, * of e !55 to be paid at the rate of $725.00 a semester for four successive semesters, ex- 
Need © summe . Sec : : : 
"Em com a erm or terms. No ''continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third year 
the Student Pletion of the degree requirments. If the Faculty should approve an extension of 
must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 
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Continuous Registration fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain "continu- 
ous registration" during any semester of absence from the University or 


after completion of tuition requirements.* Due and payable on the of- 
ficial days of registration... nnne nnn nnntnnn nennt $120.0 
Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see | 
“Payment of Fees," below) ............ nmm Mikaia sf 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card ............... m 2 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 00 
for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees," below) .......... nnnm 35. 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of u 
insufficient funds or for any other reason ... M | 
x | 


Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 


| 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the followin 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office; t ev 
of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic the 
tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet, 
student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention 8$ " 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and 4 $ 


dent is no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from the Univers | 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1978-80 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realisticall 
creases for the academic years 1978-79 and 1979-80 have been 
follows: 


y, tuition y 
estimat 


tIncrease by year (full-time students): "i 
1978-79 All students except Doctor of Juridical Science ............««« soo! 
1978-79 Doctor of Juridical Science : “ 500.00 
1070-8) 1. ceserreoeeonsone tease tnnas Peta o nare o ttp qo so stone stra open tete s isetoo quoto stt 

Increase by semester hour (part-time students): 

Students enrolled prior to Fall Semester 1976 who obtain the degree no 
later than May 1979— 5,00 
1976 =79 \cccecdcsocesseocvncctsctéosscoovesscesneesooecocseasvecnsesvassnonesesoonsentooesesntoes anal 
For students entering in or after Fall Semester 1976 95.00 
1978-79 70.00 
1979-80 : 
The | 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. tanc? 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circums 
and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. gl 
University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is 0 t past 
to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the rece enl 


particularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been ©. ns) 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above 

be required. 

PAYMENT OF FEES potil ” 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classe ple P 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and Pecks y 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. » | 


fot 
requirement | 


* The continuous registration fee applies toward neither financial nor residence 
degree. This fee does not apply to students granted military leave (see page 44). of 
f These yearly increases are also projected for the total fee for work leading to the degree 
of Juridical Science. 
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mud money orders should be made out to George Washington University with 
identification number shown in upper left hand corner. 
/ Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
Gian ee for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Mittin e the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
able s m to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
nr ne at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 
semester) 6, 1977 (for the fall semester), and March 8, 1978 (for the spring 
ill be he Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance 
wots pe from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
tuition E receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
reacts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
Value of ES ment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Student “ves tuition awards by $600.00 or more. Under such circumstances the 
at the tin sd be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
ent E of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
ract. 
c Er who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Der * 15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
Per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
e Mader bered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
Semesters, forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
Brades, pend the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
information S registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
Quire aq until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 
Cal Teinstates, in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
ement fee of $35. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 


Sey, 
eral k 
Io, thi, X mercial programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 


man are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a 
dresg in nce policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, ad- 
oo to the following: 

19106 Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i r 
ay C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
3, The on, Mass. 02100 
nj aition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
of applica ersity’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
ace "gn Ons for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
Udents and parents. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


ithdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 


Anni: 
ue tons for W 
ust - : 
be Made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from 


Pi ta 
Rulationg 

ms Cover; á : : 

Schedule à 2 withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 
asses, 


T 
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courses is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary | 
cumstances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semestt 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sched 
ule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER* 


Withdrawal dated on or before August 26, 1977 ............... 90 per a 
Withdrawal dated August 29 to September 9, 1977............ 75 per 
Withdrawal dated September 12 to September 23, 1977......50 pet 
Withdrawal dated after September 23, 1977......................« none 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 13, 1978............. 90 prom 
Withdrawal dated January 16 to January 27, 1978............. 75 per | 
Withdrawal dated January 30 to February 10, 1978.......... 50 per 
Withdrawal dated after February 10, 1978....................- none , 
i 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for parl 


withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the diffe 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted prog | 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds à 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial à 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. will | 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semester " 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule pts | 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Pay! | 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the d 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferre lita 
for use by the student when he returns to the University (see Mi 
Leave,” page 44). pal 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence gts 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 


course wi | 
djust™ 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from g" iw 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge gen 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: 
granted military leave, see page 44). be giv?” 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for werk done will not 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until t 
banking arrangements in the community. 


hey can m 


* No refund of the $100 deposit required of entering students is granted. 


-—— 


~ i à Financial Aid 


aining the financial aid they require, through full or partial schol- 
arious loan programs, part-time employment, or a combination of 
nds of assistance. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FINANCIAL 
AID SERVICE 


The Nat; 
Financial ny caw Center participates in the Graduate and Professional School 
ancial c ion (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 
NS Materials É ntering students wishing to receive financial aid should request 
NEW Jerse FO rom GAPSFAS, Education Testing Service, Box 944, Princeton, 
Cant hs 8540. The information provided by the applicant and the appli- 
law — Will be analyzed, and a copy of the report will be sent to the 
0 consid In addition, students entering the National Law Center who desire 
Mare 3 ered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law Center by 
and their ruining their academic qualifications, their extracurricular activities, 
the E for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. 
Cir re hn s ing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time for 
iM ittee ee received at the Law Center as early as possible since the 
arch, a udent Financial Aid of the Center will begin making awards 

fin away, available funds are limited. 

nalizeg, S will be made to an entering student until admission has been 
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JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships and Research Assistantships 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and research assi 
tantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, ap? 
cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later than Marc 
preceding the period for which the award is made. » 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973).- Scholarship 
for needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. "^ 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).—Partial scholarship aid ! 
students in the National Law Center. a 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947). Memorial À 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition se 
ship for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to à ® " 
and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts Or equi 
lent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three years: p 
Honor Scholarships. —Two scholarships available each year to students €^. 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award for t pe 
year, in addition to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all ^, 
years. These scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding 
ords, both academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission 
and need. To retain the scholarship for the second and third years, f e 
dates must maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. b 
Law Center Tuition Remission.- For students from minority groups 
on financial need. T 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta yp 
Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a student in the secon 
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se ^- a" Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievement and service 
enter in the first year. 
ik E" Scholarships.— Scholarships awarded each year to entering students, 
ie lon aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning division. Can- 
MEE as: have demonstrated qualities of leadership, in addition to scholastic 
i ent. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain 
to Lone. both for each year and cumulative. Application must be made 
E ean before March 1. 
need scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third- 
nancial ve students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of 
ean | need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to the 
Prior to June 1. 
tomb fo S. Whitcomb Sc holarship Fund (1971).—Bequest of Frank S. Whit- 
securi J the purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men and women in 
Dg a legal education. 
à E Fellowship Information Center.—Students may also wish to visit 
tis," 'aduate Fellowship Information Center (2025 H St., N.W.) for addi- 
Information on fellowships and grants. 


Loan Funds 


aueh the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
ailable, Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Robert 
olyn on Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwen- 
d valritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. 
torial 1). McC onnel Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Me- 
ia <n Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the District of Co- 
the Newell Association Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; 
lion i" W. Ellison Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Founda- 
Ottis Maas the George Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the 
Asso. ub Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the 
1929 — Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 
195] lr 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 
hool To,” 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law 
Lohnes pM Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. 
Robert N €morial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the 
Loan rer Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri 
Fund: the - the Phi Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan 
Oryj e > Rockport Loan Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the 
Pung; ES Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan 
e additio e adeo and Kanemoto Loan Fund. 
a eran, nancial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Student 
Loan To 2m, National Direct Student Loans, the American Bar Association 
Bram, and other sources. 


Pplicat; 
ation for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean. 
Fe "n » MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
AP Pligg PS and Scholarships 


tion 
Whe award should be made before March 1 preceding the period for which 
Made. The applicant should submit an application for admission 
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as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biographical dat 
information as to experience in practice or teaching, and copies of or citatio? 
to published legal writings, and such other information the student believes w 
be of assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicants showt] 
arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two members of t 
law faculty directly to the Dean. The applicant’s academic rank in class sho d 
be included either in the transcript of the law school or in the letters 
recommendation. : 

Teaching Fellowships.—Three or four fellowships available each year with’ 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study leading t0 
advanced degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term of two e 
demic years. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research and wn | 
ing and work with the students to improve their legal writing ability. d 
arrangement with the Dean, they may also be given the opportunity to tea 
additional courses. + 

Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students” 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1976-77 and 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of patents 
trademarks. 


Prizes E — 


iL cy " te 
Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Hir" | 


of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to each of t oft 
members of the winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot Court © 
petition. the | 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize-—Fifty dollars awarded annually ig 
graduate student who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency 
course in labor law. por 
Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr. e n 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of selec veri 
books. Awarded annually to the student who has attained the highest ? 
grade in the third-year, full-time course. Ja" 
woman | 


Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the 
student who attains the highest average for the first year. " 
John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarded annually in P 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade 
entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. stude 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the cour? 
who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time rade 
and $75 to the student who has attained the highest cumulative averag 
at the end of the second-year, full-time course. J pior 
United States Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstanding $° 
student. ; tudent 4 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize. —A cash reward to the outstanding di ori 
the field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Prof 
Hassler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


ja 


Regulations 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


gi Doctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 
ents mployment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week, Such stu- 
ime May take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day- 
iiber if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is 
Cases: m to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional 
e nos pres, no program will be approved which would permit the student 
the fir E requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning 
ment s ee of law study. Students with 20 hours or more of outside employ- 
"i d ether in the day or evening division, must take a limited program of 
classes not exceeding 10 kours a week. Students taking a majority of their 
oad is n the evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimum 
Ora; hours, except in special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean 
hepa time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division is 
Orized s in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is au- 
y the Dean. 

--— taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the 
fune" ivision must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review 


vi dents may transfer from the day division to the evening division only 
With cor of the Dean. ! 
Ràximu € approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
the i: of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departments of 
for Buch e such a student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain credit 
lative ,.« COUrses, and in no event will the grade count in computing the cumu- 
Average, 
Dloyment > Candidates.—Master's candidates without substantial outside em- 
Or More —À take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with 20 hours 
Xceed 8h outside employment must take a limited program of study not to 
fewer h Ours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 
Ours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


ATTENDANCE 


gul; 

ar g : : : 

A put cndance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 

from taki who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred 
ing the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


St 
tme ct May not add courses or change from one section to another of the 
nly wit tse without the approval of the Dean. Students may drop courses 
st ctor i the Written approval of the Dean. In addition, approval of the in- 
Under 3 ordinarily required unless the request is made early in the semester. 


o 
Classes in an cumstances may any student drop a course after the last day of 
ny semester or summer session. 
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RESEARCH PAPERS | 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination n 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. An 
research paper must be submitted by the first day of the examination pe 
(the first day any examination is given in any course). For sufficient reas 
the instructor may extend the time beyond this date to a later date, subject V 
the following conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit for the cour | 
for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submitter 
(2) if a paper is submitted after the last day of examinations (or the last We 

day before registration for the spring semester), the only grade the student M% | 
receive for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit), except that fai 4 
ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of 45. SI | 
dents who are candidates for the J.D. degree may register for one course 
quiring a research paper in each semester of their third year; with the ? 
proval of the Dean such students may register for more than one such COU 
each semester. Approval of the Dean is required for second-year students 
take such courses. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student y 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse fot f 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or © ne | 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later t an. 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from à final ex tet 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit x a 
mination, The instructor will select the mode of determination (for examp i 
make-up examination or paper). The student will have the option of o ab 
plying (prior to the completion of the semester following the excus i) 
sence) with the instructor’s procedure of determining Credit/ No Credit, f v | 
having the grade Z (Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the neX "2 
larly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The examination ma 
be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly sche 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. E and 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examinati? am | 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular ay ai 
nation in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee, whic = | 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. , reco 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be pove 
unless the student has been excused from the examination as provide 
has obtained the Dean’s permission to drop the course. 


will 
duled date 
limited t0 » 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


: : MT cov, 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition * ceci 
regularly given on a "Credit/No Credit" basis, 12 semester hours «credit 
course work on a “Credit/No Credit” basis, and will receive à grade 
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a course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. No stu- 
x may change from a numerical grade to a "Credit/No Credit" basis in a 
iin: during the last four weeks of classes except with the permission of the 
x Er. An unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or failure 
mit a required research paper will result in the recording of a grade of 
for a course taken on a “Credit/No Credit" basis. 
2 No Student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including Law 
“ and also courses regularly given on a “Credit/No Credit” basis) on a 
Credit/No Credit” basis. 
tudents are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
e" on a “Credit/No Credit" basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a stu- 
5 election to take courses on a "Credit/No Credit" basis may, in view of 
* Importance apparently attached to grades by educational institutions and 


em | : ! zx 
Ployers, be detrimental to the student's career in the legal profession. 


GRADES 
Gra ) 
sic are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 
bel 0, A, Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55-64, D, Poor 
o 


» 23 Standard for graduation: 45—54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, 321- 
Cp ao 342, 343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 509, 579, and 593 grades are 
hag Credit (minimum grade of 65 required); NC, No Credit. A student who 
en excused from taking a regularly scheduled examination is given 
te to de of J, Incomplete. See “Examinations” (page 40) for grade upon fail- 
take an examination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work 
not lic. completed and credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do 
Sent Satisfactory work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative aver- 
di Eit is given to J.D. candidates for grades below 55 or to post-J.D. 
It has pbe for grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an instructor after 
en an en posted in the law school or disclosed to a student unless there has 
ny ona in arithmetic certified in writing as such by the instructor. 
Coy "- *nt who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retake the 
e "X from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next 
Cived ; Year. (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The grade re- 
additi n the retaken course shall be entered into the student’s record in 
to the Original grade, and both grades shall be included in computing 
Only ws nts average. A student may exercise the right to retake a course 
respect to two different courses during study at the Law Center. 
Whil a amulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
Acad mie didate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated (see 
Stade or 3 Dishonesty," page 43), both the first grade and the subsequent 
Brades are counted in the cumulative average. 


lle gra 
u 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Candi 

id, ‘ 

Vera Y^ for the Degree of Juris Doctor—A student whose cumulative 
* end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be 


ation. If such a student fails to raise the cumulative average to 


e 
Put o Prob 
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65.0 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be permitted k 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petitions for an 
ceives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. , 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls belo 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless. 
student petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committ 
to register. 

A student who fails more than one course over the entire period of law stud) 
will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester or to graduate w 


less the student petitions for and receives the permission of the Schola 
Committee. - 
A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provisio 


will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which the student wis 


ineligible to register. P 
Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will ? 
be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester, 
complete the work for which they are registered. cat 
Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if the student i5 
demonstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond the stu a 
control and that the student has the capacity to pursue the study of law Wit 
definite likelihood of success, that student may be readmitted subject tO s 
conditions as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee. 
Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to comp 
two semesters of law study before being denied permission to reg 
succeeding semester. 
For this purpose the term “semester” includes a session of the su 
Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees —A candidate for a m ult 
or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the fa¢ ay 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, 
by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for whic 
candidate is currently registered, La 
A cumulative average of 78 (see page 20) is required for the Master of n 
degree and a cumulative average of 65 (see page 25) for the Master © h 
parative Law degrees. A student whose cumulative average falls below grat! 
quired minimum at any time will be ineligible for continuation in the p {0 
without the permission of the Dean. Such a student will not be permitto re 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petitions for 
ceives the permission of the Dean or the Board for Graduate Studies. isto” 
Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not is cul 
tory may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the student ! 
rently registered. 


or 


l 
lete the e 
ister 10 


mmer term 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


hools w 
Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law $° pros”, 
desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris Doct 
at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take appro", scho" 
Dean. Students may not take courses in summer sessions at other - mer 99 


in this vicinity if these same courses are being given during the Su 
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Sion " " " r ° 
ose at the National Law Center. In no event will credits be given for unsatis- 
Ory work or be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in a 


simi iy d 
milar period in this program. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


or fail transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student 

E g student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 

E ‘yagi When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 

h k 2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 
arged for each additional transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


da eee are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 
Ore, orange are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester or 
ission” e breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see Read- 
lum reo age 29). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the curricu- 
quirements existing at the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. students 
Payin completed course requirements may maintain continuous registration 

/ ng the “continuous registration” fee (see page 32); J.D. degree can- 


ldat 
es "S : r t : « " 
regis may not maintain continuous registration by paying the “continuous 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplo, 
Mas are awarded in February, May, and September. 


T 

th wae ecommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have met 

torily t ission requirements of the National Law Center; completed satisfac- 
de ^ Scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
E meh the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to 

'egistratio Sity. Registration, either for course work or on the "continuous 

Close of ni fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the 
Po Le the degree is to be conferred. 

% filed gr for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation" form must 
Sme E E the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
Witements Summer session of the final year. Students completing degree re- 
Cony ati during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 

, Ments On) September 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 


and h 


ions “ave applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


* Univers: 
Blidetines SHY community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
ha ethibi oe behavior. All members of the community are expected 
e ms y and competence in their academic work. Incoming students 
responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, 


es of 


— 


— 
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all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking examine 
tions. 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the prop 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberal? 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academi 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectu? 
offense against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper ual 
versity channels. li 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtalf 
from the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period 
active duty, upon presentation to the Dean of a copy of the military orders 

a petition for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" 1$ ^ 
required of the student on military leave; however, the student must apply el 
readmission to the University well in advance of the semester of expe 
return. Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the sud 
at the time military leave is granted will be maintained as a deferred credit 
the student's account and use upon return to the University. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


. cs institutio 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institut? 


t i Á intai 

policies governing access to and release of student education records mainai 

by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The UMV“ 

complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions MU | 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to them 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such reco 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 


3. receive the student's written consent before releasing information P at 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, ex she d 
directory information as indicated below. Information may be nca? 
to a student's parents without such written consent only upon cert! 
of the student's financial dependency; and 


. ror j a stl 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release 


dent's record, notifying the student of this action. ques 
The University will release the following directory information upon "sion © 
I 


address; telephone number; dates of attendance; school, college, OF d hono 

enrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; à 

received. A student who does not wish such directory information 

must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar "m. 
University guidelines on the release of student information may 

from the Office of the Registrar. 


| 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


Th : a : MC 

to e University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 

or or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Orce whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


apis knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
ment, ite ication for admission, registration card, or any other University doc- 
eligible » student's registration may be canceled and the student will be in- 
(except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 

bn qe nl is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student 
e stude niversity or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of 

nt or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
The ri 


notice ght is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 


Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The Un 


ad Fo iversity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A "Lost 


und" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All 

ve i nts upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
Mee ect to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
t icis c. which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
àn regulati System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other policies 
ties, ES ions as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authori- 
dent fo Pies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the Vice Presi- 
clude Se adent Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may in- 
Nother manent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment in 
On] College or university difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable 
eneral, particular program, facility, or class of students may not be published 
n ED ut such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner 

Y calculated to inform affected students. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


he yp. 

laws binersity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 

the a Proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 

Ine} a community should know that administrative action, which may 

Pensi E from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or sus- 

: T from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
€ University and the rights of others. 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing 


Director F. William Rambo 


THE CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING is located " 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and on 9 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, pe 
St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven 
week to all qualified faculty, staff, and students. 

The Center provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, 
with users, and provides operational assistance as required. The centri Piot 
essing unit is an IBM 370/148, with card-reading cap: ibility, on-line M" nd: 
age, six tape units, two printers, and remote entry device for quick turna Mw 
The operating system is an OS/VS 1 with most of the commonly US€ 
pilers and a large library of programs. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of a T 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the Sc ofe 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departmet 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course wor 
46 
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Student Services 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


For the fall of 1977, the University will be able to provide limited regular resi- 

E space for graduate students. However, the Housing Office operates 

ds -Campus Housing Resource Center, and attempts to provide information 

^ nee for those seeking accommodations. ; For complete information 

: bu service, as well as apartment guides and referrals, interested applicants 

to contact Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washing- 
n, D.C. 20052. 


FOOD SERVICE 


tract food service is available from August to May, and is based on the 

à graduate academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. 

— oin accommodations for the law school calendar are made. The rate 

seven-day, 19 meals per week plan has been set at $830. The 14 meals 

T Week plan has been set at $780, and the 10 meals per week plan at $652. 

E service is cafeteria style and provided in two residence halls and the 
eck Marvin Center. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
qs Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
Studer Services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
Vides ^w faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro- 
ram Bé setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Pro- 
and f Sara; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student 

culty organizations. 
emg Governing Board, representing varied segments of the University 
ter. nity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cen- 
Proce E Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of 
Tes and policies which provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


ir 
ctor Naomi Schaub, M.D. 


The 
em adent Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 


pp ial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 

lo 4. Ysicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from 9 a.m. 
able * P-m., Monday through Friday. In addition, physician assistants are avail- 
6:4s T Primary care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 
Toon. ™., on Saturday from 9 a.m. to noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 


0 " 
Ser Serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Hossit P closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
fees à E" treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
* responsibility of the student. 
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Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receiv | 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students who so desire may engag& 
physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students will be responsible | 
for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of 
Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and refer 
to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The Student Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed group health 
and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students w 
do not have other coverage. Interested students should contact the Stud 
Health Service Office. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Law Center helps in the placement of its students and maintains à plac 
ment service for that purpose. In addition, the Student and Alumni Ca 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provides assistance 
students seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employment. This 
maintains a registry of positions available and refers qualified applicants Í 
consideration. Information is also available on Civil Service examinations. 
A student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside emp 

ment to less than 20 hours (see "Academic Work Load," page 39). E 
urged that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside employ. 
during their first year. Although work in some special areas may contribult 
to the learning and experience of the student, as a general ruie it will compet | 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart? — 
a good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its gradu? 
in private practice and governmental service as well as with industry an "n 
merce. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate in CO 
ing information from alumni, law firms, and government agencies 
opportunities in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law stu 
and recent graduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placement 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The veterans counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, E 
Eye Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as Mens 
widows, or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any Pr fio 
which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes °°" qul 
tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration o 
monthly allowances will be paid. 
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aga feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 

. ans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
img to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
ments ^ sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require- 
ers » be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
E" Administration, and which includes other information of general 
ne Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 
"^ 20421. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| 
THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Univ? 
sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 

The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 8 77. | 
| course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and à sem" | 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). F 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination pes 

and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that examina” | 
i These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” sof” 


of’ 


Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lie tof 
examination are parenthetically marked “Research Paper.” The satisfan y 
l completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the 
Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. ig | 

Courses parenthetically marked “Problem Assignments," “Writing Ass of 
| ments,” “Take-home Examination,” “Choice of Paper or Examination, wr 
| “Clinical Work” indicate the nature of the method planned by the int rg 
| | for determining in major part the grade to be given for the course. ^5 suri 

marked with any of these designations will not satisfy the Legal Writing e | 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree. 3 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning 
| afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations 19^ fof 


day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations 

day students may be held in the evening. f 
| A parenthetical designation at the end of a course descrip ier 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall seme. of 
in the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the Oy ihe 
evening. When a double-numbered course is designated “Academic yeah pol! 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the secon T. 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicating p^ the 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1977 summer sessions 
1977-78 academic year. 


; (a 
tion indic? 


Courses for Juris Doctor Candidates /— —À 


uet 0! 
m? 
Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses numbered f nu 


s 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-year students. Cours’ gg 
bered from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Second-ye? 
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may tz a ii 
aY take courses numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 


"rr p students are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 
of th TX and may take more than one such course with the permission 
€ Dean. 
dn following courses are among those offering clinical work: Law 343, 345, 
» 394, 396, 399, 458, 459, 479, 508, 509, 579. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


203-4 Contracts I-II (4-2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg, Caplan 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 
ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
stances; protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat of breach 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 


207 Torts (4) Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik 


Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 
of privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. 
(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


211 Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Reitze, Chandler 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical back- 
8round of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 
and curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future 
Interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to 
Modern conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording 
System, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
Spring—day; summer 1977) 


212 Constitutional Law (4) Miller, H. Green, Mayo, Barron, Park 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in con- 
Stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise of national 
Powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination) 
(Spring —day and evening) 


2 - £ 

15 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Robinson, 
Zenoff, Sirulnik, Caplan 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; men- 
= disorders; crimes against the person, property, and against both; statu- 
| O. offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 

i riminal Procedure. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

18 Civ; 

| 8 Civi Procedure (4) Sharpe, Schwartz, Park, Kayton, 
“ Barron, Smalls 
| chanics of litigation—rules which govern the process by which rights 


a : ; d . o e 
cm duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, dis- 
*ry, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic- 


ai 
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| tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rule 
of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems indigenous to 


procedural systeins are developed. (Examination) (Spring—day 8 


| evening) 


220 Legal Research, Writing, and Professional Seidelson and d 


Responsibility and Ethics (2) / | 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law libraryi sj 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a memoran um | 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparatio " 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions O an) 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) OF, 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must attain 8 
mum grade of 65. (Fall—day and evening) 

rt, Pal 


Seidelson, Robinson, Albert, 
wri 


including proof of 
phasis on impeac 


toti abo ime 


232 Evidence (4) 

Préparation and presentation of evidence, 
| qualification and examination of witnesses with em 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; 
application of the hearsay ru 


fl | 
iv 
demonstt® . 


| experimental, scientific evidence; le. 
nation) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1977) 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
| 302 Admiralty (2) 


American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; saving cl v 
i l law. Substantive maritime law of title and possession, mariti ditt 
| personal injury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills O° spit 
general average and salvage and marine insurance, collision sto | 
international commercia c 


amu I i t ta n + 


h I methods: judge-made law, statutes, 
| | treaties. (Examination) (Spring—day) A 
Malli 


if 303 International Law and World Order (3) 
$ { (Formerly Law 305) A 
An introduction to international law which provides the bet "14 
for the study of specialized seminars; emphasis on national ‘ d 
participants in decision-making processes with consideration in fects 
| dividuals; analysis of range of available sanctions; roles am codi 
international agreements under United States Constitution; m yer! 
study of the World Bank. Complements but does not repeat 7 4977) 
Law 304. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening, sum 4 ; 


——á—- 


304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) racti ^. 
Introduction to international law through study of law " Doited Ny 

| United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision e gel 

| tions; maintenance of international peace and security—P* cludinf iy 

ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; ents put " 

| rent problems considered by the United Nations. Complen day 

| not repeat the material in Law 303. (Examination) SP 

| evening) 


307 Comparative Law (3) p em 
al systems ice jl 


n ; , wi 
A general introduction to the world's main leg : f justice go 
ministration tions (E* 
tion 


legal jnstitU 


on civil law. Comparative study of the ad 
cedural problems, and selected substantive 
nation) (Spring—day) 
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309 Conflicts of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock, D. Green, Smalls 


Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 
oretical bases of choice of law principles end their application to specific 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) 
only is given in sections taught by D. Green. Green (Problem Assign- 


ments) Seidelson, Pock (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day; 
summer 1977) 
311 Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 


Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees' 
torts, scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents' authority 
and apparent authority to contract for their principals, ratification; non- 
Profit associations; the formation, operation, and termination of partner- 
Ships; limited partnerships. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


312 Corporations (4) Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson, 
Fielding, Solomon, Park 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
holders. Control devices. Directors' and shareholders' duties of care and 
loyalty, insiders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
Suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening) 


3 
13 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 


Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
On of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
~~ Sher documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions 
nancing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall 
—day and evening) 


31 : 
4 fommercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschild, 
anking (2) Schwartz, Ginsburg 


"- view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
Co Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as 
in Md in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
oie Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 

E nation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 

eral and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning in- 


t z 

eae and the checkless society. (Examination) (Spring—day and 
: ening; summer 1977) 
18 Credi A 

reditors’ Rights (3) Kirkpatrick, Fielding 


Creditor : : y 
ia tors remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, general 
e bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra- 
rat Ischarge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 
nation: reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 
i ) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
C ‘ 
Urrent Decisions (2-2) 
imi 
mum of lo members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maxi- 
4 semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 


Brad : 
demi: CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Aca- 
Year—day and evening) 


e os = 
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323 


325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3 


327 


329 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) 


331 


Journal of International Law (1 or 2) ! 

Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of International IP 

and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given 
this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

om | 

t 


Weaver, Chandler, Sol 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law 3 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and execution 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on profe, 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dispost s| 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests proble í 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite t0 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Problem 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; spring—day; 
spring—day and evening) 
Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) Brown, schil 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal respons! "m 
and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing s 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of examinatio® p 


r ; e d e ing, T? 

assurance of title and other interests in realty, including recording, i 

tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings, WAP, eig 
condo 


hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperatives, ji 
iums and property-owners' associations; problems related to € 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulations. 
nation) (Spring—4day) 


poil 
Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Banzhaf, Sc 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; tage 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection qo 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Feder? Act 


*- : : : e^, 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair T n A 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimina y 
miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) (Fa 


evening) i 
pi 


Weston, Kirk T 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing agreeme ii 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; et sol 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and e "i 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of busines: ig V 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade ass p rig 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and 


(Examination) (Spring—day and evening) sal 


Product Liability (2) , en 
Development of the concept of product liability and consumer t cft A 
Specific problems and processes in evaluation of risk ane ep v 
countered in government regulation of dangerous and defectiv Pag 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defectiV 
products with reference to parties and proof in negligence ociat 
sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. Problems à5$ erit" 


hazard identification, insurance, and industry self-regulation. with 
dealing p por 


Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation arch 
juries and remedies in specific areas. (Choice of Rese 
Examination ) 


(Spring—day ) 
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332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, D. Green, Barron, Smalls, Kayton 
Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through 
analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including prob- 
lems of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal 
questions in federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 
cluding relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 
Problems in exercising review, application of law to fact). The grade 
CR (credit) or NC (no credit) only is given in sections taught by D. 
Green. Albert—(Examination); Green—(Problem Assignments) (Fall 
—day and evening) 

334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures. Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
inson, Zenoff — (Examination ) (Fall—day and evening) 


335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer, Park 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
tions; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog- 
Ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg- 
Islative, executive, administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudential thought. Mayo—(Examination); Kramer—(Writing As- 
Signments) (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1977) 


336 Taxation— Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, Fielding, 
Solomon 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 
cept of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
transactions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 
*r—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Hambrick— (Examination) 
(Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1977) 


3 
38 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick, 
Weaver 


ervey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
d wd vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
» life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
Marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 
| —day; spring—evening) 


33 . i 
9 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 


collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 

vance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 

| ^ Prerequisite: Law 341. Merrifield— (Examination and Problem As- 
&nments); Rothschild — (Problem Assignments) (Spring — day and 


evening) 
340 Taxas: 
| and dion— Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Fielding, 
Shareholders (3) Solomon 
rej tation of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 
keine. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, 
and. Utions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, 


dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax problems 
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e busines 


involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporat 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corpo 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for former Law i 
cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examil# 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 

341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothseil 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe" " 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of €. | 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. 
amination ) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1977) 


342 Moot Court (1 or 2) E 
Satisfactory participation in the upperclass competition results n 
hour of academic credit. Finalists in the upperclass competition r sj 
two hours of academic credit. Finalists in the first-year compe. 
receive one hour of academic credit. No academic credit is awarded ý 
nonfinalists in the first-year competition. The grade CR (Credit) or 


(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
sirul 


343 Law Students Civil Rights Research 

Council (LSCRRC) (1 or 2) 
Clinical problems concerned with the legal problem 
women, and the poor. Students work with organizations SU 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Women's Lega 
Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, Institute 
Development of Indian Law, National Committee Against Discrim! ae 
in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. Approx m, 
60 hours of work per semester is required for each credit ouf pa 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course 
spring, summer—as arranged) 

sol 


s of minori 
e pefe 
f 
10" i 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time et he 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, wheU" of 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester ted 0 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be re he fae’ 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of t 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Research paper) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1977) 


345 Students-in-Court (4) , 
Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law Students ^ Last 
Program, students represent indigent litigents in the Small Claims peri 
lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) division of the D. ` ment 
Court. Their duties include client interviews, investigation, settle? 
gotiations, preparation and argument of motions, and conduc ‘nats ad 
Students are required to spend one day in court and attend sem! the or 
week (Wednesday or Thursday evening at the student's option ! inal pt 
program; Monday evening and Saturday morning in the cnm , 
gram). Some seminars will be held off campus. Application , pref 


made during the spring semester of the preceding academic ye ao A 
ence will be given to students with a cumulative-grad x? 
however, consideration is given to past participation in c 
curricular activities or employment which 
tion and working with indigents. Students may participate 
mer, during the full academic year, or during the summer 


e average re 

Jinica x ‘ig 

Fides background “ine sif. 
provides during the 
one 
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semester. This course may not be taken at the same time as Law 579, 
or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1977) 


346 Legal Aid (arr.) "— 


Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau under the super- 
vision of the faculty adviser, who will determine, prior to registration, the 
number of semester hours of credit the work required will justify and 
Whether the student has all prerequisites. Any litigating activities of this 
Course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or 579. The 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 
and spring—as arranged) 


347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 


A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1977) 


348 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Zenoff 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
nomic relations. (Examination) (Fall —evening; spring—day) 

349 Local Government Law (2) Pinsky 


Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, and special-function local government units; 
Intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
Ding. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


351 Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsburg, Herman 


Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
Accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
Slatements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 
ave had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 


3 
35 Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 


Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
trent om on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
b ive and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
€gotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
AW 431 Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
'S course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


35 
9 Paten; Law (3) Kayton 


W of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
mercial as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
om al success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 

3 and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 


c —QÀá SS 
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order approximating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigati 
for students intending to spec 


evening) 


362 Patent Office Practice (2) 

Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issua 
mainly related to proc 
preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; subst 
priority of invention and related affidavit pr: 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed 
intending to specialize in patent law. 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


n 


372 Administrative Law (3) 


tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private inter 


ialize in patent law; knowledge or € 
in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination) 


Prerequisite: Law 359. 


Miller, Park, Banzh 


Study of the administrative process in executive and independent Of 
and informal de 


on. Desig 
xperiel 
(Fall- 


ce of pate 


eedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining 
applications, 'y 
antive € 
sctice: ni claims 
ictice; nature of den 


for st" 
(Exanti | 


af, pari 


d 


function j 
of lawyer 
to the e 


est groups 9^. d 


the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosoP nati! 


government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); 
and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf—(Examination) 
spring—evening; summer 1977) 


375 Remedies (3) 


Development and use of judicial remedies that give relie 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property. 


proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunct 
tracing, subrog 


enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial opt 
mistake, duress, 

The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) only is give 


by D. Green. Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination); Green— 
(Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1977) 


signments ) 


Cibinic, Ginsburg, Nash, D. Green, 


: o! 
breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary relat! au 
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377 Legislation (2) Ferster 


Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, or- 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide 
foundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) 


380 Environmental Law (3) Reitze 


Government control of environmental pollution; the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act; solid waste management; noise, water, and air pollu- 
tion control; and common law remedies. (Examination) (Fall—day 
and evening) 


381 Environmental Planning (3) Reitze 


Survey of the law of environmental planning, including selected topics of 
and use planning, mining, forestry, energy, transportation, public land 
law, and ocean protection. (Examination) (Spring—day ) 
385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Ryan, Kendrick, Skinker, 
Stevas, Altshuler, Nunzio, Seidel 
Trial of assigned cases, trial techniques, pre-trial and courtroom procedures 
Pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat this course once for credit. 
Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite 
Or concurrent registration: Law 232. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and Spring—day and evening) 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) ep 


Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medi- 
Cine as encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the dis- 
fase process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this 
fundamental information is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence 
ànd malpractice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pro- 
ceedings. Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medical Examiner's 

ce, surgery at George Washington University Hospital, and medical 
Tounds at D.C. General Hospital. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to 


Communicate most effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
(Fall— day ) 


390 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Fiscina, Head 


Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigation; 

Securing and presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages; 

Chemical test data and behavioral science findings in court; entry into 

and practice of the professions; professional organizations; hospitals; pro- 

“sional service delivery; public policy intervention in medical science— 

mele, abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examina- 
(Fall—day and evening) 


39 
4 Women and the Law (2) ee 


*xamination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 
ura remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 
o law, discrimination in the media, education, and employment. 

*nts choose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the 


oes work. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 


Pring—evening) 


of | 
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396 Legal Activism (3) 


Study of the use of law and the legal process, not as à technique for f 
solving disputes between identified individuals and/or organiza 
as a powerful tool for ameliorating problems of general public in 
Principles and techniques of legal activism, maximum effectiveness OFF 
lic interest actions, how these actions differ from conventional legal Pi. 
tice. To learn these techniques effectively, and to test and develo 
proficiency in their use, students will form clinical project groups ^, 

cted agains 


public interest problem of their own choosing. (Fall—day) 


initiate or participate in a legal or law-related activity dire 


398 National Center for Law and the Deaf Clinical 
Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) 


Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf /Hearing y 

paired in bringing legal information, services, and representatio i 

more than 13 million Americans who are deaf or hearing imp’ oy 
e 


The Center, a joint program of the National Law Center and ‘ 
aired awa y 


laudet College, is designed to help make the hearing imp 


their legal rights and to assist them in solving their legal an 
projects: at! 


al problems " 
walk-in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College campus; 2) Y 
paring and participating in workshops for hearing-impaired pe 
acquaint them with their rights and obligations under the law; 


sisting in representing the interests of deaf and hearing-impaire f 
arc Jai | 


lated problems. Students may participate in one or more 
counseling persons with hearing impairments about leg 


in judicial and administrative proceedings; (4) preparing rese 


Banzh 


tions, 

teres 
JU 

p the! 


Ban 


n to 


W 
d i (!) 


sons 
o 


on topics related to law and the deaf, or preparinig handbooks c af | 


ing legal topics to the hearing-impaired. Students may le 
language, but will be assisted by trained translators when 


deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours of work per se a 
course 


required for each credit hour. Students may repeat this 
maximum of eight semester hours of credit. 


Tt Í 
This course may VOI 


taken at the same time as Law 345, or any litigating activities This cou 
i 


The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for t 


(Fall, spring, summer—as arranged ) 
399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activ j 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public n gy 


profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriat n 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maxi 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two 
course is open to a limited number of third-ye 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 


spring) 


Advanced Courses * 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers: A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


402 Executive Function (2) 1 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; majo 


executive-administrative function; organization of exe 


cutive 


ar law students: 


me, 
r trends in devel, d 


ities e 
jue gt 


Projects P quif 
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tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy-making procedures 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget in na- 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive power in such 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, national economy, for- 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in executive decisional 
and implemental process. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) Peterson 


Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and 
decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy plan- 
ning, government research and development practices, foreign trade and 
investment, and public spending priorities. (Research Paper) (Spring 
—evening) 


404 Securities Regulation (2) H. Green, M. Cohen, Mathews, Michaely 


State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of securities to 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities markets, 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis on stat- 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take-home 
Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Pitt, Sonde 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including competi- 
tive and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship of antitrust 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and open market place; 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providing competitive 
element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented market; 
minimum fee structure, rebates and their effect on merchandising of se- 
curities and financial soundness of industry; use and availability of eco- 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will 
examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, 
economists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination) (Spring 
—evening) 


411 Administrative Practices and Procedures (Food 


and Drug Administration) (2) Rothschild 
The study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the significance that administrative practice has on regulatory activ- 
ity. The course will consider FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a 
Step-by-step consideration of the various hearing procedures now available 
under the new agency practices and procedures, and problems designed to 
enable the practical application of rulemaking and hearing procedures to 
achieve resolution. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


412 Food and Drug Law (2) Kaplan, Becker 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
Bovernment, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Ex- 
amination ) (Spring—evening) 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Cohn 
Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
Ogical aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
Public interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
Ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
Media and other major community interests; the media's relationships to 
interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 


memes 


map 
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groups to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research Paper); Co 
(Research Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


414 Regulated Industries (2) 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural me 
polies, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regu 
Typical problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of 
ulation upon management and market behavior, the uses and abu 
economic evidence, the role of agencies’ stalls, interagency planning 
regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each st P, 

selects one industry and develops an insight into economic regulations 

terms of that industry’s firms, market structure, growth and develop 
trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) 

—day) 


417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade pract 
federal antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


west 


ices 


p 


: . 24 : ic Re 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic d 
lation who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as Pe 


a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in theif 
ter's program. 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372. Administrative Law 


Other Related Courses 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Hi 

571 Land Development Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 


n 
Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr., R.F. Fielding, L-D. solom? " 


422 The Modern Corporation (2) 


+n if 

Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporation io 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the tran plied! 
or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability 45 ap 
corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporate entra! f 
relationships of the “supercorporations” to other centers O dec ning w 
power and to the government; the corporation as the basic pe coti 
of the American economy; application of the Constitution to 


ration. (Research Paper) (Fall—day ) T 
it 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Stevenson, Flyer, Lo ai, 


Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, an -— 9 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; re rep 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stoc 


426 


427 
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in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a closed corpora- 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; corporate liquida- 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of corporations. 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be limited by the 


professor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—day and eve- 
ning) 
Introduction to International Economic Law (2) Stevenson 


Principles and processes of international law relevant to transnational 
economic transactions between private parties, including protection of 
aliens (individual and corporate) within national legal systems; protection 
by states of the economic interests of their nationals; act of state doctrine, 
expropriation, and the protection of alien-owned property; development 
of international law affecting transnational economic transactions through 
the decisions of national tribunals and through treaties and international 
agreements, adjudicatory jurisdiction of municipal tribunals and the en- 
forcement of foreign judgments in the international context; international 
Commercial arbitration; special problems of national and international 
regulation of transnational business transactions. Law 426 is recommended 
as a foundation for Law 427. (Examination) 


Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, Stevenson 
ransactions (2) 
US, law and practice, including current tax problems and USS. restric- 
lions on investment; brief comparison with British and civil law systems; 
International law, international contracts, choice of law; currency consid- 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international trade, including 
ATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, both United 
"ates and foreign, private and public, including international organiza- 
tions; protection of property, settlement of disputes, and selected case 
rae In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 
Tlous specialties. Emphasis on current problems in international trade 


and investment. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring 
~tvening) 


Laws Candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 
E Courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor 
9gram should include them in their Master's program. 
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312 Corporations 

313 Sales and Sales Financing 

329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


Other Related Courses 


331 Product Liability 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 
| 431 Government Procurement Law 
| 525 Copyright Law É 
| 526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection 


i Franchising of Trademarks eal 
540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, Techniqu 
| Conflict Avoidance 
541 Seminar: European Common Market 
555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 
| 562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
iT 
i GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 
! Faculty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. A 
ibi 
: 431 Government Procurement Law (3) Nash, © F 
d Ls including 
| | Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, Ine (jc jo" 
m" analysis of the unique features of government contracting and à z i 
i of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the cour oi 
| | procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts is the $ 
equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) T 
ci 
433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) Nash, ist gut 
^ Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently S adi 
ing the performance of government contracts. Interpretation o is of & 
tions and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis s 
i rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the "m d 
i the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem ssig 
4 (Spring—evening) " 
" ITE Ur in 
434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, |^ 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to ? Le dish 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of ble Ü 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equita (s 
traordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments 
—evening) 
" EL. I 
435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibo. pi 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Resear 
(Spring—day ) 
i Other Related Courses 


402 Executive Function 
424 Business Planning 
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427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
442 Labor Standards 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations 1l 

535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


LABOR LAW 
F, 
culty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 
441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) Johnson 
Workman’s compensation law, extension of no-fault principle into motor 
vehicle area, and national health problems. (Examination) (Fall— 
evening) 
442 Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg 


Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exemptions, 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establishing labor 
Standards for government contracts, including the Davis-Bacon Act, 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act; the role 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the contract- 
Ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of these 
Statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Tobias 


Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed by Executive 
Order 11491. Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Commission, the 
Department of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining relationships between unions and the federal 
government. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


^44 The Individual and The Union (2) Gold 


Study of the legal relations between unions and their members with spe- 
Cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union mem- 
ership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline upon 
Union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of internal union 
elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trustee- 
ships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. Pre- 
Tequisite: Law 341. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


MS Labor Relations in State and Local Governments (2) 

Analysis of the shifting and emerging legal concepts that affect the form, 
Scope, and consequences of labor relations in schools and colleges and in 
Municipal, county, and state governmental bodies. Survey of the varied 
Statutory and de facto labor relations systems and their impact on the 
evelopment of bilateral decision-making. Examination of (1) problems 
Caused by the concurrent existence of civil service laws and the diffusion 
S Bovernmental authority, (2) impasse resolution, and (3) strikes and 

er concerted activities. (Problem Assignments) 


446 Equal Employment Opportunity (2) Ginsburg, Hartman 


his course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive orders re- 
ating to all types of discrimination in employment, including Title VII of 


o 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have no 
following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or a 
program should include them in their Master's program. 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
341 Labor Law 


Laws 
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447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) 


449-50 Seminar: Labor Litigation (1-1) i 


the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employment Of 
portunity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 1917 
the Age Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act of 1% 
the Fourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act; Execut 
Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractors (includi 
the "Philadelphia Plan" and other government-imposed “affirmative ach, 
plans and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating to sex " 
crimination). The course includes the substantive and procedural ri 
available to employees of firms doing business with the government | 
well as those of other private firms and state and local government al^ 
cies subject to the above federal legislation. (Examination) 

evening) 


Merrifield, Chat? 


Group study of contemporary problems of public sector labor law- 
search Paper) (Spring—evening) 

Goll 
Intensive study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decisions g 
the area of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables M 
influence the respective decision-making processes of the National p 
Relations Board and the courts. Particular attention to labor aw " 
pending before the Supreme Court for decision during the curren l Ji 
Analyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral af icit 
post mortems of the arguments and decisions, with classroom part! 
tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Grades and credit fof jy 
halves of the course assigned only on completion of the secon 
Enrollment may be limited. Admission by permission of instructor 


requisite: Law 341. (Research Paper) 


t taken = 
Bachelor 


Other Related Courses 


459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 


LAW AND POVERTY 


Faculty Advisers: D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) 


yit 
htl 
, in 
and the problem, jr 


ge : s " p ^ 
ent in implementing à federal policy to alleviate poverty throug cies” 


tion. Students are assigned to work with individual poverty "ding ag 
the District of Columbia on matters relating to the federal fund gs ” 
cies. Discussions focus on various aspects of poverty law p "M 
lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legislative P iputio? 
Congressional debate, to administrative policies, to fund distr! 
litigation. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 
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459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) Rothschild 


Clinical treatment of consumer protection. Minimum of 8 hours work 
commitment each week required; 2-hour weekly class required in addi- 
tion for 3 credits. Students purchase consumer protection materials and 
text, and are divided into projects groups. For example, the National Law 
Center has negotiated with a commercial TV station to put on a series of 
news spots dramatizing consumer problems and also runs a "Consumer 
Help Center." This activity involves three groups: (1) a group to work 
With the station on programming, (2) a group to run the Consumer Help 
Center, and (3) a research group to investigate the results of complaint 
intake, referral, and disposition. Other students work in inner-city store- 
fronts, with county government agencies, and on the editorial staff of the 
Consumer Protection Reporting Service. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 


(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day; summer 
1977) 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) Robinson 


Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality in areas such as (1) 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land use and 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment discrimination. 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem situation in 
One of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write briefs, and 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then writes an 
Opinion. Grades are based on these written and oral presentations, plus 
brief critiques of other groups' presentations. Enrollment limited by the 
instructor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall —evening) 


Other Related Courses 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems 

2 Administration of Criminal Justice 

75 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 

6 Law and Criminology 11: Society’s Responses to the Criminal Offender 
E denation State and Local 
575 C nd Development Planning 

ommunity Economic Development 
Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Pacul 
pne T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Zenoff, G.M. Caplan 

72 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Caplan 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary from 
Year to year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
Change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search and seizure, 
Prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental impair- 
geo. Emphasis will be placed on the role and professional responsibili- 
les of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 
aw. (Research Paper or Examination) (Spring—day ) 


47 ý 
3 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Starrs 
wyer (2) 


Signed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime 


Se 
e 
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laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic sie 
tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of # 
dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropologt 
reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identification of obje 
(ballistics, handwriting, typew riting, fiber identification, paints, varnish 
glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the 9 
croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner syst! | 
and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lect" ) 
and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Spring J | 


475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtle 


Criminal Behavior (2) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play int 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative 108 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for faca | 
1 | related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emps 
| on current causal theories developed by various disciplines. "gy 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices 

specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to 


| causal theories. (Research Paper) (Fall—day ) " 
| AE 476 Law and Criminology Il: Society's Responses to the Couri 
| Criminal Offender (2) ve M 
: Study of the development and current use of society's three male 
| proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, à " 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal - the | 
icai 
nic? 


quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate commu 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists wn 
with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 4715. (RE | 
Paper) (Spring—day ) apt 
478 Post-conviction Dispositions (2) Ax s 
Study of the practice, problems, and alternatives facing à defenda gy 
discussion of the goals and standards for the criminal justice syste wit 
rollment limited to 25 students. Students who receive credit for ^y) 
cannot receive credit for Law 480. ( Examination) (Spring "m, 
479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) Foster, " 
| Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; mastery of a 
in trying criminal cases. Class sessions built around moe quor! 
based on actual criminal cases; student role-playing as defense at j 
and prosecutors. All phases of criminal trial work covere pasi Ld 
tions, investigation, discovery, trial preparation; particular er) 
courtroom techniques—direct and cross examination, impeach yl 
freshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, arg" e wi 
courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock problems ar ost 


from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant to guste, 
tion and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year and o jue 
dents. Prerequisite: Law 334. Students may elect to pert (p 
numerical grade or the grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit): 
and spring—evening) cit 
480 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) . c]udiftl 71 
Study of two principal areas: (1) sentencing procedures, er^ p» 
| bation, parole, and imprisonment; (2) legal rights of Pri for L2" fl 
ve! 


ment limited to 25 students. Students who receive cre (F T 
cannot receive credit for Law 478. (Examination) . 
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485 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) Sharpe 
Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed national systems 
for delivering health care. Students will gain familiarity with the con- 
Cepts and terms in health care delivery by working with issues in the 
design, finance, and administration of existing arrangements; examination 
of the means of reconciling the expectations of various groups of health 
care service consumers and providers. (Research Paper) 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Zenoff, Kirby 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and 
Psychology and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. 
Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved in teaching process. 
Topics include psychological testing and other assessment techniques, 
Psychiatric evaluations and reports, child custody and other family law 
issues, privilege and confidentiality, competency in civil and criminal 
contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal responsibility and 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treatment, right to refuse 
treatment, experimental procedures, and informed consent. Problems of 
Counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and cross examination, 
and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordinarily at least 
One session in a mental institution. (Research Paper) (Fall—day; 
Summer 1977) 


0 
ther Related Courses 


390 Forensic Medicine 
Legislative Drafting 
eminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
a 
Culty Adviser: H.P. Green 


49 
l Computers and the Law (3) Chandler 


oe! study of selected major legal problems presented by new com- 
tution technology, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal insti- 
of senn Jurimetrics, the theory of various uses that are and may be made 
Ec e tors. in jegal research, the practice of law, and court administra- 

n will be examined. Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science 


nd Programming would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) 


499 a 
Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 


eeciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 

makir,- into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule- 

cidin 8; techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
8 scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


494 
Use and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) H. Green, Malsch 


ier am of law and legal institutions to deal with revolutionary 

ing i € in nuclear energy. Laws and regulations concern- 

etal zs uses of nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environ- 
4, security, and antitrust considerations. (Research Paper) 


Pring—evening ) 
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495 Legal Protection against Technological Dembling, Brow 


Hazards (2) 
The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect # 
ciety against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular 
phasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of the public wit 
desire for rapid progress. (Research Paper) 


Other Related Courses 


380 Environmental Law 

381 Environmental Planning 
402 Executive Function 

412 Food and Drug Law | 
413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

531 International Law of Air and Space 
532 International Law of the Sea 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler d 
501 Land Development Law (3) m 
Study of the basic public and private means used by society ™ 
and control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending 4 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covenants, 
strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new land contra jp 
esses and the roles played by public and private entities involv 
affected by land use management and control efforts at the vario p 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-simu ation m 
representing à specific complex situation in land use conflicts i 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, and legal a wo 
In the model situation students will assume roles as attorneys 5 arci 
with assigned "clients." (Client-oriented written work and cia P 


tion.) Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Fall—day) " 
Hede 


ty to m 


502 Water Resources Law (2) yi 
Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resource a 
and development of water rights systems in the United States E "m 
parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctrines eit? 
toward their modification, and study of the increasing influence , . o 

laws and projects. Identification of federal-state-local relat 

flicts, and institutions; consideration of river-basin managemen E” 

basin transfers; description of proposed creation of new source 


nation) (Fall—evening; summer 1977) pi? 
504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use 


Controls (2) 


` : r : in the 
New and emerging concepts of regionalism considered 1n ‘ pel, 


actual problem situations and attempts being made by vario. eed i 
government to provide eflective and equitable land use me S 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of ma on 
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constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, economic, and tech- 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision-making with respect 
to selected problem areas and their strategical and tactical transactions 
examined within the compass of the broader policy considerations in- 
volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various government agencies 
responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. (Research Paper) 
(Spring—day) 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) Nash 


Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving coopera- 
tion and coordination between federal, state, and local governments. De- 
tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate compacts, grants- 


in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Research Paper) (Fall— 
day) 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) Nash 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and current topics on 
M intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) (Spring—4day) 
"üste , i " 
" " 9f Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Management and Control 
ave n 


Ka ot taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
Program Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
E Local Government Law 
Administrative Law 
Environmental Law 
nvironmental Planning 


Other Related Courses 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 

Current Problems in Civil Rights 
49, eminar: Science and the Legal Process 
495 se and Control of Nuclear. Energy 
55 egal Protection against Technological Hazards 

(Cnt Estate and Income 

ation—State and Local 

ot Legislative Drafting 

€minar: American Legal History 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
Gey) 
9 Adviser: AW. Reitze, Jr. 


508 Enu; 
Environmental Litigation (2) Miller, Steenland 


"e problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 

Tem tural problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 

les, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 

i 380 use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequisite: 

of Re or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 25 students. (Choice 
Search Paper or Clinical Work) (Spring—evening) 


—— 
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Rei 


509 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) 
aw field under P 


The student works on a project in the environmental 1 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program and à € 
practicing environmental law. Ihe project may involve working W! 
government agency, à congressional committee, à private practitioneh 5 
a nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. Admission “ssh 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-year, or graduate 
ing and permission of the Director of the Environmental Law Prog 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of environmental law 
selected for this course. Normally this will require completion of a ot 
Law 380. In addition, consideration will be based on the other ey 
mentally related courses taken including those in Natural Resourc 
and in Law, Science, and Technology, as well as work experience a0® 4j 
demonstrated interest in environmental law. Students may repe? eq 
course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit. The grade 


(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall—day) 
dat! 
510 Energy (2) E , 
Energy policy, price and allocation controls, and other FEA rege 


FPC regulation of gas, coal conversion, funding energy research, inati 
ment and capital needs, selected energy conservation topics. ( xam! 


(Spring—evening) 


à : e ve 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Environmental Law who ha o 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's progra 


380 Environmental Law 
381 Environmental Planning 


Master of Laws candidates specializing in Environmental Law Of "^ 
Management and Control may use the following courses to complete t 
requirements. 


598 Research in Public Law 
599-600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
501 Land Development Law 

502 Water Resources Law 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

591 Legislative Drafting 
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PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


F, s 
culty Advisers: I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) Brunsvold 


The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain suc- 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniques that 
permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his status 
as the owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas covered are 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; rights 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting which inventions to li- 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting the right 
licensees; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses of the con- 
tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse con- 
straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the 
patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade secret, know- 
how, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Choice of Paper or Examination) 
(Spring, odd years—evening) 


523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunner 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from adminis- 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provide an ex- 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and inter 
Partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the 
Many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory 
Material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office 
Oard of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360; 


9r the equivalent in experience. (Examination) (Fall, even years— 
evening) 
M r S 
24 Chemical Patent Practice (2) White 


Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 
and licensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
aw 359 and 362, or former Law 360; or comparable experience in the 
Practice of patent law. (Examination) (Fall, even years—evening) 


5 
25 Copyright Law (2) Moore 


ae background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
tag matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
Se er Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
ti ntion; copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
on) (Spring—evening) 


52 
$ U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, 
Tofection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) Leeds 


P i 3 : : 

tree edural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection of 
ademarks, including detailed registration procedure in the U.S. Patent 
Trademark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and 


Tanchising arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination) (Fall, 
d years) 


t 
i 
H 
| 
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527 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) 
Multidisciplinary consideration in depth of current industrial-intellecil 
property problems; licensing and protection of industrial property 
and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection and tra 
tions abroad; international treaties and arrangements; role of pur 
trademarks, and trade secrets in business; economic and social fune 
of patents, trademarks, and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertind 
source materials, professional research methods and techniques. po 

tunity for oral presentation and discussion of term papers prior tO v 

mission is provided to encourage instructional dialogue among st yl 

and the investigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite: Law Pd 

362, or former Law 360; or the equivalent in experience. (Re 

Paper) 

528 Patent Interference Practice (2) Klin 
Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of priority of p^ 
tion in the U.S. Patent Office. Topics: conception, reduction to pret 
diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, motions, an 
mony practice and final hearing. Also covered are current problem 
such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilege. Students g 
quired to draft procedural document selected from categories Of pre r 
nary statements and various interference motions. Prerequisite: 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Examination) (Spring, even y 


Kay 
Prerequisite: Law 417, and related courses; and a B average. Reavy 
writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be submit i 
the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work f dil 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later than pe m 
of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for cre 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) 


529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) 


p Law 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulatio Juri po 
pro. 


have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master $ 


p 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 


Other Related Courses 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

541 Seminar: European Common Market 


562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
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INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


F ; 
aculty Adviser: International Law—W.T. Mallison 
F : 
aulty Adviser: Comparative Law—H. J. Liebesny 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) Dembling 


Study of the development of international law relating to the use of air 
Space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental international organiza- 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability resulting from 
Space activities, space technology and arms control, and pollution and 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment 
limited to 25 students. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


532 International Law of the Sea (2) Muys 


International law affecting allocation of authority over ocean space. De- 
velopment of international law concerning territorial sea, contiguous zone, 
high seas, continental shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy 
Issues associated with these areas. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) Mallison, Jabri 


Process of legal decision during war and at times when expectations of 
violence are high—contemporary international law of war and coercive 
measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects of 
modern methods of coercion—economic, political, psychological, and 
military; limited war and modes of preventing "escalation" to total war; 
regulation of hostilities including protection of war victims, civilian per- 
sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; problems con- 
cerning weapons of mass destruction; legal control of terra; and problems 
Of transforming coercion situations to minimum order ones. (Research 
| Paper) (Spring—day) 


535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel 
Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in private practice and gov- 
*rnmental operations; achievement of consensus among contentious parties; 
Negotiating techniques, including effective use of the “fallback”; gaming 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with. practical work in 
| the preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 
tiating instructions. Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Writing As- 

Signments ) (Spring—evening; summer 1977) 


536 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchell 


| Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
Missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
ernment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 


5 
37 The International Law of Human Rights (2) del Russo 


Theory of fundamental freedoms from its philosophical to its legal 
rmulation in the American and French Revolutions, the individual vis- 
à-vis the State, human rights as rights against the national government, 
the emerging of the individual in the law of nations as a subject of rights 
and duties, the individual as subject of international concern, social and 
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political forces stressing the need for international recognition and P 


tection of human rights, the setting of human rights standards. 7 
Universal Declaration and its influence over the law of nations, criti | 
assessment of the work of the UN in the human rights field, regio” | 
approach to the international protection of human rights, analysis OF", 
case law of the European Convention, human rights in the Inter-Amt 
can system, state sovereignty and the international protection of hue" 
rights, a comparative approach to human rights protection at the natio 
level, due process and freedom of speech in light of different lega 
tems. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, 
Techniques of Conflict Avoidance (2) 
Problems confronting the practitioner who endeavors to anticipate ier 
flicts before they arise. Conflicts rules for transnational contracts; p| 
nationalization of contracts involving sovereign and international 0f 


Delau* 


zations. Techniques of conflict avoidance; express choice of law; 

flict avoidance in absence of express stipulation of applicable law. 

fectiveness of conflict avoidance; interrelationship of conflicts 18 

comparative law. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 

a a : t pol 
541 Seminar: European Common Market (2) ne : 

Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; ina 


tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member of & 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising out 
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tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Background in 


international law and antitrust law desirable. (Research Paper) (Fall 
—day) 
546 Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 
international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) 


547 Chinese Law (2) Hsia 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the con- 
stitutional law of the People's Republic of China, including general prin- 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; 
principles of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of international law. 
(Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 

548 Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 
Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 


Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) 


M i 
E 9f Laws candidates in the area of Public International and Comparative 


| 


Ww 7 x 
lur; Who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a 


Sctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 


Program 


302 Admiralty 
International Law and World Order 
United Nations Law and World Order 
Comparative Law 
Conflicts of Laws 


Other Related Courses 


427 Le 


49 gal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
50s to and Control of Nuclear Energy 
ergovernmental Relations I 
Intergovernmental Relations II 
hcome Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


TAXATION 


lty Adv; 
dvisers: JR. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver, RF. Fielding, L.D. Solomon 


55] s 
Taxation Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver, Sanders 


ee tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Sub- 
4pters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prerequisite: 
W 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
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| 

] 553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weit 

Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and us 
deratio 


mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax consi 
use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance © 
| jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning for the conti 
ation or disposition of the client's business interests. Preparation oft 
estate plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the có " 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollment limited y 


ar tt mr att apr o a 


instructor. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening; summer 
f | w 
554 Taxation—Deferred Compensation (2) c 
Tax and labor law consequences of deferred compensation. i 

ty 


tion of new standards imposed by Employee Retirement Securi jut 
1974. Consideration of tax consequences of “unqualified” plans ot 
sum distributions, individual retirement accounts, and new require 

j i that defined benefit plans be insured by the Pension Benefit n^ 

i Corporation. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments an 

nation) (Fall—evening) 


| 555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Libin, pi 
Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporia 
x 


| of doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the ta 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available tO oe 
| payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employ oldie 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the persona yl 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns In! 
the types of corporations receiving special treatment under the tto% 
| Revenue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investme oo 
| regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business C aniti) 
| | tions. Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Paper) (Sprins— 
557 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) Hopkins: 
| Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax ‘ont 
| for selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regu at 
IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, an pet $ 
sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limite a P 
ence. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemption; _ tivity: p 
| tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, p 
nial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements $ 
tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organization® cos fo 
sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and be iit 
improper, excessive, Or prohibited activities. Enrollment ma 
Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall—evening) qu 


558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) tate 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real cries " 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; various ent es 00 
ownership and development of real estate; the impact o 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor à? m 
including the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale sif 
depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis an pucri W 

and casualties and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisi** 


(Examination) (Spring—evening) fi 
pan 


559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) 
Application of federal income tax law to pr 


o 
oducing segment 
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gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and de- 
velopment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of "economic 
interests." Sales vs. "leasing" transactions. Organization problems. Pre- 
requisite: Law 336. (Examination) 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) Field 


Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personal 
Property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income 
taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional 
problems. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring—eve- 
ning; summer 1977) 


562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hambrick 


The provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applicable to 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods 
of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Examination) 
(Spring—evening) 


564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Field, A. Singer 


Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary at- 
tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed pri- 
Marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, so- 
Cial, and practical consideratious. Alternative solutions, including cur- 
Tent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 340. 
(Researcin Paper) (Fall—evening) 


5 : x 
67 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Muoio 


Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organization of the 

Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 

Ding, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 

Collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 

E actice. Preparation of various documents is required. Prerequisite: 
Semester hours of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Assignments) 
all—cvening) 


5 : 
68 Seminar; Federal Tax Litigation (2) S. Cohen, London 


Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the Tax 
Ourt, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal practice in the 
bs of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; analysis and 
stipula of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlements and 
ind ations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures of IRS 
of the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 


5 ss : s 
as, 67. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) 


: er of . 

Pring E candidates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the fol- 
| * Progran or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
| m should include them in their Master's program. 


33 : 
3 Taxation—Federal Income 
aa ution—Federal Estate and Gift 
351 z, 4!lon— Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
W and Accounting 
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Other Related Courses 


404 Securities Regulation 


424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 
Faculty Advisers: M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild 


i ny 

571 Land Development Planning (3) Mc6r? 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of 20 g 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implemen inati 
development plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Exam 


and Paper) (Spring—evening) 
steven” 


575 Community Economic Development (2) 


A substantive study of the organizational, financial, and tax 


„planning 5 
pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small business organizations. j 


lems illustrating some of the legal considerations of a nonpro t po 
zation and a small business. Consideration of the problems of ¢ ited [ 
development and current efforts to stimulate it. Enrollment i 

25 students. Prerequisite: Law 312, 336. (Problem Assignme®! 
jrulnik 
Siruin™ 


579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (2, 3, or 4) 
work 7 


Open to second- and third-year students. Participants / 
National Center’s Community Legal Clinic, a diverse legal servic port 
tion offering a variety of litigation and nonlitigation advocacy 9 dt 
ties in civil representation. Under the supervision of the Directo ing, D, 
attorney-instructors, such skills as interviewing, counseling, dra y 
gotiations, civil litigation, and administrative practice are inc j 
serving various segments of the city's low-income populace tude? 
representing the elderly through a special program. Third-year the P 
are eligible to participate in the course as student litigators in work 
trict of Columbia Superior Court. Students may also earn cre go 8 
for other public interest law institutions or government agenc! rect 
dents who perform 10 hours’ service each week for the semes recti 
2 semester hours of credit; those performing 15 hours' service seme 
semester hours; those performing 20 hours’ service receiv T 
hours. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 8 semester 9 gue 
course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or any edi) 
activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (NO 
given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer 1977) 


be 

Descriptions for the other courses in this area (listed below) appear ast 
in “Advanced Courses." 

451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) 

459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) 

501 Land Development Law (3) 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 

560 Taxation—State and Local (2) — 


* Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., is Professor of Urban Planning and Chairman of UE 
Urban and Regional Planning in the School of Government and Business Adminis 
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M - NES 
“ster of Laws candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who have not 


lh the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 
elor of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 
349 Local Government Law 


445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments 


0 
ther Related Courses 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 

475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 


586 Immigration Law (2) Mancini 
Law and practice under the McCarran-Walter Act, involving questions of 
| Immigration, emigration, expatriation, nationality and naturalization. Con- 
) sular, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department 
| Practice, (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
1 S87 Inaies À 
] 7 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) Miller 


Principles of equality and due process in the 5th and 14th amendments. 

ae power of Congress to enforce the 14th amendment. Focus on in- 
dividual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First amend- 
ment rights, particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of as- 
Sociation. Other personal rights in the Bill of Rights. Methodology of 
Judges in deciding cases involving individual rights and liberties, parti- 
cularly the “balancing test” and the judges’ views of societal interests. 
lerequisite: Law 212. (Research Paper) 


5 
| 88 Legal Problems in Education (2) Long, Smalls 


Public policy issues involving individual liberties and governmental obli- 


aa examined in the context of government's participation in educa- 
de covered include legal framework within which states regulate 
‘| and nr. rights of students and teachers, obligations to avoid discrimination 
| Provide equal educational opportunities, and role of courts, legisla- 


t . ~ 1 " " 
Ors, and educational officials in resolving such issues. (Research Paper) 
Pring—day) 


59 
Legislative Drafting (2) Zweben 


Ad Uu frre ; : 
| beaten instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of leg- 
e 


to 30 Process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited 
| students. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening) 


592 Seminar: 


Group st 
constituti 


Constitutional Law (2) H. Green, Silard 


udy of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
m onal litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. 
arch Paper) — (Fall—day) 


2. 
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593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) 


ee cc LL 22 


595 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) 


—————— OE I IE T > 


597 Independent Studies (arr.) 


"uc 


598 Research in Public Law (2) 


599-600 Thesis (2-2) 


RA e ert 


p. GF 


From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord p 
events, and mov? 


death of John Marshall. An examination of men, dm 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this fo 
tive period of our national life, including à critical examination K 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role © 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall p 

{embers of the $65. 
y oral or M f 


i 
Ü 


the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. M 
present the results of their research and thought either b 
reports. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given 


course, (Problem Assignments) (Fall—as arranged) 
i 
594 Professional Responsibility (2) Sharpes a 
Ethical problems in civil and criminal litigation. Loyalty to the ji 


Financing of legal services. Etiquette of acquiring and retaining cii 
i ial responsibilities "j 


Procedures and problems in legal discipline. Speci 

government lawyer. Ethical conduct of judges. Issues in pro bono y 
practice. Ethical responsibilities of law professors. Plea bargaining 1 
of the American Bar Association. (Examination) (Spring 


evening) 

| 
Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Od 
the United States. Certiorari and appeal; the Court’s Rules of 
how to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements; the intern 
tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme * "m. 
tice, such as bail and stay applications, use of extraordinary writs . $ 
practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis proc mi 
dents will prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice ime 
for certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing briefs and v ( 
—using the actual conference list of cases pending before the 


search Paper) $ 


Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed progra 
submitted to a faculty member in writing and approve P 1 
ginning of the semester. May not be elected for more t an 

hours of credit. (Fall and spring) § 
p 


Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who Dage 
seminar or comparable course in field of proposed researc ` culti w 
responsible for obtaining an adviser from the full-time fac qub 
willing to sponsor their research. This adviser's name mus the 

to the Dean at registration. Work must be completed within oval 
Sudents may repeat this course once for credit with the pp 


Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 


reat 


e semesters. Tt 95 (Falh 


Students must register for two successiv 
ster. 


that they not register for both sections in one seme 
summer) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 
Ditectop AW. Reitze 


i a ironmenta Law Program seeks to provide both academic and clini- 
: ange 5 x the environmental law field. The program is predicated on an 
It wor of n ormation and experience between the academic community and 
(ise Sion the practicing attorney. The result is a forum for presentation, 
"tonmens. m implementation of legal avenues to cope with the critical en- 
“hieveg m issues of the present and future generations. These goals are 
Tough courses, seminars, research projects, and clinical activities. 


b GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
ireci : 
à Or GJ. Ginsburg 


. Om ; 
^» for qeensive government contracts program provides continuing instruc- 
Pug ea — and government personnel in this field and a program of 
t 4 a the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement 
tonte Problems ir includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in ad- 
ilag POrary im m the field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of 
n ln e (4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) com- 
M "unde 3 pr use in current courses, (6) publication of a series of 
Kets, ating special problems in the field, and (7) special research 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


r 
to T. Mallison 
"lector H, J, Liebesny 


lective. 
. So ; . 
Veg eht e the International and Comparative Law Program are to pro- 
Objectives lé processes of international law and foreign legal systems. 
In international law are to provide a better understanding 
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of decision-making, sanction processes, legal institutions, and the relations 
between domestic and international law. Specific objectives in comparative 
include understanding of the basic institutions of civil law countries, the 
ception of civil law and common law in non-Western countries, and the 
of decisional law and judicial review in selected legal systems. Improve 
which are needed to promote the rule of law in the world community ate 
considered. International aspects of business transactions and economic ev " 
ment are included in the Program. The objectives of the Program are ! 
mented through course work and seminars for both J.D. and post-J.D: e 
students and through research and writing in pertinent fields. 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


Director J.M. Brown 


The social, economic, technological, politic 

erated by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource ^is 
of being subjected to differing but concurrent public and private uses, 
growing number of issues involving management policy and control wr 
which are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land i93 
agement and Control Program, through a combination of academic, wn 
and game-simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding of “es 
and pending problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution with 
to this developing area of national concern. 


al, and legal interelationsti f 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Director H.P. Green " 
4 à Ja 

The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal o, 

[ 


ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research $7 sith 
publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively at 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation’s pres? 
sive commitment to scientific progress. 


PATENT LAW PROGRAM 


Director Irving Kayton J 
ost” 
t 


The Patent Law Program is designed for students in the J.D. and 
degree programs whose intentions are to specialize in the practice 9 "T 

During the past eight years an organized program has been deve ope ps! 
as complete and as integrated a collection of courses in patent law a ore! 
The course offerings in patent law now total 17 semester hours, far rade 
any other law school in the United States. In addition, courses mR "i 
and copyright law are also available (see the "Patent and rade = "pull 
Law" area of specialization in the “Advanced Courses" section of s offe 


for a complete list and detailed description of the patent law cod a co 
The object of the Patent Law Program is to provide the student Wi il 
tration in patent law at a level of specialization and maturity Wh! 
advancement more rapidly in this field. 


——á 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


Directoy of Law Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 


THR 
GEORGE wasuincr : 
afiliat ORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and has been 


tated in EZA tho General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
CD the a constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 

umni of the school in close touch with one another, especially with 
I$ of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals information as 


Of th whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
e schoo 


Elio: 1 

itle members are those who have matriculated in the school or National 

Of the - have left in good standing, and any member or former member 

ate current ty of the school. Active members are those eligible members who 

and life n Eipieoutons to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
e As mbers of the George Washington Law Association. yd: 

Law x tation plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. 

MOuts so pen urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 
e Law at directory information can be kept up to date. 

Washi Alumni Office is in the University Library, 2130 H Street, N.W., 
gton, D.C, 20052, 


OFFICERS FOR 1976-77 
Presi 
d i . 
m, Dic Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; Washing- 
I Vice Pres 
gto, p c /dent.—Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1965; Wash- 


Cond Vi z 
nie E" President. —Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arling- 
ir, j 


dy; 

Secretar,  President.—Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; Akron, Ohio 

E "er ~ Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 

Yeu, m ONald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; Washington, D.C. 

Robe ommittee:; 

Oseph r^ Bennett, Jr., LL.B. 1965; Houston, Texas 

Carol py) rand, J.D.(W.H.) 1963; Washington, D.C. 

Jacob ET Bruce, B.A. 1971, J.D. 1974; Arlington, Va. 

lawrence 7? LL.B. (W.D.) 1924, LL.D. 1970; New York, N.Y. 

Donn £ i Caruso, B.A. 1949, J.D. 1950, LL.M. 1953; Washington, D.C. 
' "sity, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953; Salt Lake City, Utah 
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| | Donald H. Ching, LL.B. 1953; Honolulu, Hawaii 
| Frankie Sue Del Papa, J.D. 1974; Reno, Nevada 
| | Marshall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, J.D.(W.H.) 
D.C. 
George E. Goodwin, J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas 
| Joseph G. Hitselberger, LL.B. 1957; Arlington, Va. 
| James P. Hume, LL.B. 1926; Chicago, Ill. 

| Neil B. Kabatchnick, J.D. 1954; Washington, D.C. 
| Charles H. Landesman, LL.B. 1963; Kearny, NJ. 
| Jacob S. Levin, J.D. 1949; Upper Marlboro, Md. 
| Carlos F. Lucero, J.D. 1964; Alamosa, Colo. 
| | Lawrence Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Washington, D.C. 
Charles L. Marinaccio, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Washington, D.C. 
Don W. Martens, J.D.(W.H.) 1963; Newport Beach, Calif. 
Robert C. McCandless, B.A. 1961, Law (1963); Washington D.C 
i William P. McClure, J.D.(W.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1954; Washington, 
| Bruce S. Mencher, B.A. 1957, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Washington, 

Carl A. Modecki, LL.B. 1967; Boston, Mass. 
| Alice L. O’Donnell, LL.B. 1954; Washington, D.C. 

Robert L. Oswald, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
Paul L. Pascal, J.D. 1965; Washington, D.C. 
Edward A. Potts, LL.B. 1952, Washington, D.C. 
Charles Price, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Montgomery, Ala. pc 
Charles K. Schanker, B.B.A. 1966, J.D.(W.H.) 1969; Washington =" 
Robert E. Smylie, J.D. 1942, LL.D. 1960; Boise, Idaho 
Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951; Washington, D.C- 
Robert C. Stone, LL.B. 1967; Hollywood, Fla. 
James R. Stoner, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 
John P. Sutton, J.D. 1963; San Francisco, Calif. 
Kirby L. Turnage, J.D. 1964; Athens, Ga. 
Lewis H. Weiss, J.D. 1930; St. Petersburg ,Fla. 
Alexander W. Whitaker, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C. 
J.D. Williams, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C. 
Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Md. 
Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926; Seattle, Wash. 
F. Elwood Davis, ex officio, LL.B. 1943; Washington, D.C- 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THe 

G : Tat ; 

bian - WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
changed CE in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 


ages in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Name ; niversity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
torpe k is an intangible one. id d 
Upon ihe ashington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
hope th establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts o om While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
loca] Drei © country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
the R Judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
hope, ony? of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
District or ndowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
“ae eer es under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
8 never Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
istence extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of 
y » and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
Nissig ap scious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Mey gn’ Urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
aymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
"hd E of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 
Congress Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
"harte Or a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
d EB Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
th !' telig: College s nonsectarian character it provided “that persons of 
all any Blous denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
van En either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
nta Said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
i Uting the er for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
be tivities = ire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
n the E centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
N ue to Sent Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
leq downt Somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
Own. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
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nth a! 


buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirtee 
Fifteenth Streets. p 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been develop, 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Botto! 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania A veni 
The area contains several reminders of historic interest to the University: 
‘dent Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pr 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washi 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of | 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences y 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the $c 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Eduet’ 
Government and Business Administration, Public and International Affair 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Su 
Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs. d 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern ió 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS "m. 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional e: 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Seba give 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Un 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boare- 


LOCATION " 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Aven whit! 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the ra 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the ciot, 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Inte j 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


The Board of Trustees ee _ 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 


Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
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"Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Joseph B, Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
E B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
onn B. Dunca .A., LL.B., LL.D. : X^ 
Lloyd H, Elliott, yu Bd D. LL.D., President of the University, ex officio 
atharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
dwin K, Hoffman, B.A. 
seph D, Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
“A. Jennings 
avid M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
„elvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
putty A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
tanklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
*remiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
Ornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
‘AR M. Pinkett, B.A. 
S © Pollin, B. A. in Govt. 
0 illon Ripley IT, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Mille F, Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
rleton D, Smith 
Uglas R, Smith, B.S.C. 
obert H, Smith, B.A. 
tha. Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
Will : Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
oe m G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
Steph : Wilson, LL.B. 
“ga R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
"Io O- Wright, B.S., J.D. 
S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


G 

Wat A. Butler, LL.B. 
N * Duncan 

I V. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Jose h ays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
J ph H, Hirshhorn 

"3 : McKee 

Coden orris, LL.D., p.p s, 

Charles p. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Ale - Smith 

Lowa der Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
l Watson poison 


- Wise, Ph B. 


Alumni trustee 


Officers of Administration — 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for 
Affairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development w 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 
Treasurer 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Res 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 9P 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller T, 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Presiden | 
Student Affairs | 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions | 


Acade 


earch : 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


The Law Library 9p" 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian j P 

Robert Gordon Bidwell, B S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian I? 
Management and Planning f 

Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 


m 
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E. Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 
t ee as 


Osy, 
ald Symic : 
ymister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 


Meritus; Di 

AS ^» . , i an . 

Search 5; Director Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 

Bs C Institute 

E 20. : 

Wie? 1946 24 Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
illiam » Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 


B.A, 1922 Omas Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 


Uis lanes He 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
BA. 1943, i arris, Professor Emeritus of Law 
George Weenie University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
Mes iver ‘am University 
Cte 1916, U lurdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
arles p," University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 


ern lutti : 
BA, "e ad Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
ue Diversity sty University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, $.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 
D. 1 Y of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College: 


à » Dickinson School of Law 
CTivE 


eff 
*y M; 
arsh; 
UA 195 ie Albert, Professor of Law 
Versity “aceton University; LL.B, 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 


Alts 

Mate. ios let, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
: in Axilbunq" a Washington University 

lo^ 1964, Penney Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ba anzhaf ll jm State University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Sin bp » Professor of Law 


196 
o 2, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 


e 
a, Acad Fac ty of ee Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of the Law Library con- 
id airs ~ v Law Center. The President of the University, the Vice President 
* , e "^ , f Tl . 
Wersity Lit ,"egistrar of the University the Director of Admissions of the University, 
waran are ff 1 l 
ex oficio members of the faculty 
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Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George washing! 
University 


Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D 1954, Yale University 


Alan Berkeley, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law Library 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, G% 
Washington University 


Marjorie Harriette Borders, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1972, Howard University 


Ii 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Director of the Land Use Manageme 


and Control Program 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 


Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


rd 
B.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, George Washing 
University 
Gerald Martin Caplan, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Northwestern University 7] 
er Í 


Milton Michael Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law; Director of the Cen 


Administrative Justice 
B.A. 1933, Syracuse University; J.D. 1937, Harvard University 


Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law . — 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1957, Columbia University; 
1964, Georgetown University 

James Philip Chandler, Professor of Law ; p 
B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, University of California, 
LL.M. 1971, Harvard University 

Robert Howard Chanin, Professorial Lecturer in Law iy; M 
B.A. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1959, Yale Univers? 
1961, Columbia University 

John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 


Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology; 


the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology ae of Malt 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A, 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University O 


Clair Allan Cripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 


Richard Dickson Cudahy, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; J.D 1955, Yale University 


Warren Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.F.S. 1969, J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 


Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris; M.Comp.L. 195 
University 

Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law , MC 
Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan; DrJur. 1943, University of Pavia; 
1949, George Washington University 


Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 1D 1951) oot 


B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers—The State University (New Brunswick); 
Washington University 


Directo! ; 


3, George wi 
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J : i : : 
Y^H Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Li “A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B, 1957, Georgetown University 
Inda Colvard Dorian, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“A. 1968, University of Maryland; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Snald Robert Dunner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
'$. in Ch.E. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
arsha Echols, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law . i 
LA. 1965, Howard University; J.D. 1968, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1973, Vrije Univer- 
siteit, Brussels 
homas Francis Field, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
- 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, University of Oxford; J.D. 1961, Harvard 
Ri versity; LL.M. 1968, Georgetown University 
i "a ies cs . à 
shard Franklin Fielding, Associate Professor of Law fia 
Sal “A. 1966, St. John's College (Maryland); M.A. 1969, J.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
snore Francis Fiscina, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
- 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Wash- 
, lon University 
Ic : " A ^ 
heel Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
‘ * 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
r : : : : 
| pa Foster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Gilbe » 1965, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 
It Jerome Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Director of the Government 
Atracis Program 
"A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 


u : i : 
mae Stephen Gold, Professorial Lecturer in Law l 
* i " 1958, Princeton University; LL.B. 1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University 
V : ? 
"i Crittenden Green, Professor of Law 
an , 8, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 
[en Paul Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
BA. mology Program 
Jacks 2, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
B.A n Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
oh * 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 
E Brooks H 
“A. 1970, Uni 
*rald 
B 


arrington, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
versity of Oklahoma; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
A Stuart Hartman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law — — 
Mur, 966, M.B.A. 1968, Columbia University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 
E Head, Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
Wash 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
William w^ University 
am . * 
B.A, german Hedeman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law l 
ington ni Gettysburg College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL.M. 1972, George Wash- 
versit 
ohn R y 
Oderick : È 
BA ok Heller III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


yoy » Princeton University; M.A. 1960, LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
r ¢ ; : 
| Bs, i Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Harold iW » J.D. 1952, New York University; LL.M. 1966, George Washington University 
Mp, "ws Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Bruce Ri h, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 
c : " a 

BA, 1 ard Hopkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law ga 

taj He: University of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
| LLB, t Professorial Lecturer in Law Mole: 

» National Cheng-chi University. China: LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 


* 
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Radwan Jabri, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law m 
LL.B. 1965, University of Aleppo; M.C.L. 1968, University of Miami; LL.M. 1970, 5” 
1972, George Washington University 

John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; J.L, 1932, George Washington University 

Calvin Patrick Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1968, University of Santa Clara; J.D. 1971, Stanford University 

Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 

Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program " 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 199^ 
Columbia University 

John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 

Edward Kirby, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1956, Howard University 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B, 1938, Harvard University 

Maurice Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, Purdue University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 

Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

Henry West Leeds, Professorial Lecturer in Law a 
B.S. in Econ. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1956, University of Michigan 

Jack Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University 

Robinwyn Dietrich Lewis, Adjunct Instructor in Law 4, Go 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1974 

Washington University 
Jerome Bernard Libin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan Aff 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Visiting Professor of Law; Coordinator, 
Legal Training Program 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 
Barry London, Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
David Clark Long, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, University of Hawaii; J.D. 1966, University of Chicago 
William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the 
Law Program 
B.A. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University; JS. 
University 
Martin Guilbert Malsch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
Mark Anthony Mancini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J D. 1973, Temple University 
David Marshall, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University; J.D. 1975, American University 
Arthur Francis Mathews, Professorial Lecturer in Law | LLM: 1904 
B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, New Yorks 
Georgetown University $ udies a 
Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Policy t 
Special Projects » 


` D 1953 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.B. 
University 
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'ephen Hull McNamara, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
"L A. 1964, J.D, 1967, University of Virginia 

d Sorenson Merrifield, Professor of Law 
s "A. 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 

e > bio. , k 

dg Peter Michaely, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Atth - 1948, LL.B. 1956, University of Notre Dame 

ow Selwyn Miller, Professor of Law 
Fred » 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale University 

oer Leon Miller, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ton 1 1965, Yale University; J.D. 1968, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1975, George Washing- 
I n University 

aw ` ; ; : 

wy Hillel Mirel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ilt - 1957, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1961, Columbia University 

T Mitchell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ade 1942, George Washington University 

TN Hawthorne Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

al h 949, M.P.L. 1953, George Washington University | 

Es Anthony Muoio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

E * 1955, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1961, Harvard University 

p Christian Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ohn H 54, Princeton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University t 

B.A olt Myers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

UA 943, Princeton University; LL.B, 1949, University of Michigan; LL.M. 1955, Georgetown | | | 


niversity 


al 
n Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 


ich ke. Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University | 
0 " : 4 n 
B.A ? Stephen Nunzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Mer N Govt. 1957, LL.B. 1960, George Washington University 
T Nurick r r 
S. urick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
aul Ch 34, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 
need Oppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the 
B.A EN Law Center 
LL.D, 1975 M.A. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; 
Obert E » George Washington University 
Bs. ieee Park, Professor of Law 
aVid Ang B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
B, adreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
2:394 occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George. Washington University; 
» Harvard University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
“A, Ae Pinsky, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
» LL.B. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 


arve / Pi 
BA > Professorial Lecturer in Law 
York » City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1968, St. Johns University, New | 
àximili: | 
JD, ian Pock, Professor of Law | 
Edwara Ai niversity of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
tà Ndrew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law | | 
B.A, A Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects Il! 
Bemard po UAivemiy of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington Univeniy | | 
tA. 94 n eundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Diversity: Pay University of New York, City College; LL.B, 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia 
> Ph.D. 1966, American University | 
TN 
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Arnold Winfred Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Environmental Law 
Program 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers—The State University (News! 


David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 


Ruth Olevia Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Albright College; J.D. 1968, Vanderbilt University 


Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law j 
B.A. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, H 
University 

Joseph Rubin, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.A. 1971, Yale University; J.D. 1974, Harvard University 


Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law eni 
B.A. 1943, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown Univ 
Judge, District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 

Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 


John Edward Scheuermann, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael's College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 


Teresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Lester Barry Seidel, Professorial Lecturer in Law M. 1 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; LL.M. 
University of Missouri—Columbia 

David Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 


David James Sharpe, Professor of Law md 
B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969, 
University 

John Silard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1952, Columbia University 


Andrew Warren Singer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in Econ. 1963, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Director of Clinical Programs d geo 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1979 
Washington University 

Dudey Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LL.B. 1940, George Washington University 

O'Neal Smalls, Professor of Law oll ust 
B.S. 1964, Tuskegee Institute; J.D. 1967, Harvard University; LL.M. 1975, George 
versity 

Lewis David Solomon, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 

Theodore Irwin Sonde, Professorial Lecturer in Law y Unive , 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1964, New Yor 
LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 

William Marvin Speiller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 

James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law A 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York Univers! 

Peter Richard Steenland, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1967, J.D. 1970, George Washington University 

Alexander Louis Stevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 
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* 
Russel] Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Professor of Law 
] "M.E. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1969, Harvard University 
ony H. Strand, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
J “A. 1972, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 
‘tome Kenneth Tankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
S.A, 1957, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University; LL.M. 1968, George Wash- 
Ington University 
Obert Max Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
St e 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
ES Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“S.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
ames Steven T 
A. 1962, J.D. 
Arvin E, 
B.A. 193 


urner, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
1969, Ohio State University 
Upton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
avi 3, Western Kentucky University; J.D. 1940, Harvard University 
avid Bene 
M Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 
Fred * 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
ederi : ; i A 
Ter Weisberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Glen E Cornell University; J.D. 1968, University of Michigan 
Bs arl Weston, Professor of Law 
loh * 1943, University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 
n H . x a 
p Leslie White, Professorial Lecturer in Law Sees 
ly * 1948, M.S. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D, 1958, George Washington University 
c 
Bg enof, Professor of Law 
u * 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 
IT. 5 . 
Bs, Weben, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


* 1952, M.S, 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, George 
“shington University 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A. A.) 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Scien® 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy | 
in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.G 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science 
in Cart. Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.), and Bach 
Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.); Masttf 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A-)» a 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master 0 
ence (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers); . i 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special 5 
(M.S. in Sp.Std.) and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) } 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science ve 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LLM); net 
ter of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law ies 
can Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)) and Doctor of Juridical 
(S.J.D.) vil B 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (G (B 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) i 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E:))» 
ter of Engineering Adminisration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (MS 
neer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) and Doctor of Science (D.Se 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.). * 
of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.LS 
of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching be 
Education Specialist (Ed.S.) and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) pus 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.5- ) 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C | Bus 
of Arts in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master Y y? 
Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.f. aod! 
ter of Science in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of rban 
gional Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Gr 
cate in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doct? ap» 
ness Administration (D.B.A.) and Doctor of Public Administration pA! 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of AM fof 
Master of Arts (M.A.) and Master of Science in Internatio® 
(M.S.LA.) 
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FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Moni 
stude? | 


Orientation and placement tests for entering 
Tuesday 

Advising for all students Wednesday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineerin 
Saturday T: 
Application for February graduation due as part 0 
istration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Classes begin Tuesday i ! 
Application for spring semester financial aid du 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due slit 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class edné 
Classes resume Monday 

Master’s theses of February candidate 
Last day of fall semester classes Tuesday 
Examination period Monday-Wednesday 


s due Thursday | 


SPRING SEMESTER 


; +6 Monee 
Orientation for students from foreign countries M 
Advising for all students—Tuesday-Wednesday gr 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday jst 
pud . e 
Application for May graduation due as part of re% 
tion 
Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Deadline for submission of 1978-79 fresh 
financial aid applications Wednesday yi 
1 


man sud” 


Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday + ing 
Deadline for submission of 1978-79 contin ^ ggf 
transfer undergraduate student financial aid ap 
Wednesday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions 
79 graduate financial aid applications Saturday 
Master's theses of May candidates due Friday 
Last day of spring semester classes Friday 
Examination period Thursday-Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


pli 
fur sd 
Th and 19 


* This calendar is subject to change. 
t The registration procedure and hours of registration will be stated in the 
which is available well in advance of each semester. 
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To ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


‘had School of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
E ne 1884, and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor S, 
velop E personal, and Doctor s degrees. Its prime objective is to de- 
applied the student the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
mes E the attainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
Portunit 4 necessary to search for quality. Students and faculty have the op- 
rams E^ assisting in the planning and implementation of educational pro- 
* Examination is made periodically of the School's objectives and how 
c to those established by the Engineering Council for Professional De- 
Boos pos | Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic and 
, evels of education and role in present and future society. 
'S catalogue describes the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
Ee" study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 
Information on the Cooperative Education Program in Engineering and 
Ont Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS). 
er Mane C Perative Education Program in Engineering provides the under- 
dation ; engineering student with the opportunity to obtain an enduring foun- 
Ito eccrine education by combining academic learning with practical, 
Canin gs ence in the student's chosen field of engineering. The student's 
lication help to pay for a major part of the cost of an engineering 
1 " 
od he ot created by the joint efforts of the NA SA-Langley Research co 
"arch o ool of Engineering and Applied Science. The education and re- 
Georgo Pportunities offered in the program combine the academic resources of 
facilities ashington University and the professional research resources and 
dents for, 
4 The Sc 
üniver 
"Vir 
Cultura 
fai evelopment of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
Unit * Second largest concentration of research and development in the 


hool of Engineering and Applied Science is a professional school in 
sity comprised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges. The 


impo 
Raq — Apu element in the educational process. The student body, under- 
IN C &raduate, has a primary interest in design, research, development, 
he Schoo, ment in both scientific and engineering activities. Many alumni of 


» Sovernment, and education. 
leatiyi, y of the School, which might be summarized as "education 
"M prof Y, not conformity," has through the years reflected the many subtle 


HAROLD LIEBOWITZ 
Dean 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science d 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES of the engineering profession exte 
into every aspect of industry and research and into many fields of com (9 | 
and the arts. Engineers face problems in the production and distribution qi 
types of manufactured products, including the design of mechanical, € "m 
and chemical processes, of equipment, and of plants in which such produci s 
made; in the design and construction of a variety of structures such as b 
tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design and construction, including. m 
plicated electronic equipment for control, guidance, and communication stint 
operation of transportation systems; in the wide spectrum of activities " jo | 
in the automotive industry; in the missile and space programs; in the ges cot 


and transmission of power; in the modern phases of communication; I ects 
t aum 


trol of traffic; in city planning; in public health and sanitation as 1 
environment; in energy resources and power; and in ventilation an re revet 
tion. This list of applications is far from exhaustive; it does indicate, 

that engineering is a broad profession in which there are many specialists: 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, it is important " ei 
size the distinction between engineering and science. The President $ ay” 
Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and scientist €a€ tend i 
important role on a team: "The scientist is one who seeks to © t 4 
boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer has the of 
combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge and awarene mod 
needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society e red P 
and create things for human use. . . . While scientists have unco s gilt 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible "n 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, our e 
living, and our national defense." 

8 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 
Such knowledge as a service to society, financial material, human resources, 
Society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, with 
Means for operating a dynamic society, and must consider not only 
er the knowledge that exists will enable the creation of a workable 
uct, but also how the product can be built, who will use it, and how such 
Vill affect the environment in which it will operate. 


of 


The Professional Engineer 


Pincers are concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. En- 
peal as the term is used in this bulletin and as it is commonly understood 

MT society, refers to the person who makes use of the advances of science 
This "chnology in an economically feasible manner for the ery "m 
tuy; ress Is complex and challenging. Although the content o engineering 
l Cula IS certainly scientific, the engineer has not lost a sense of purpose 
of wing as an intellectual agent in the practical world. This responsibility 

° engineer arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering for 
i ole Of society as well as from the depth of the requirements e 
any wie mology has radically rearranged human life in om e loe: rm 
tion o o believe that, although the threshold of space bas | e pur sh m 
throughs poa and engineering practice has been bes - A: 
"m life ie i been made in other areas, this impact of engineering 

Just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


Titleerin, Education and the Student 


Abidly ^t 
t E changing and advancing engineering activity requires an education for 
Wag € based on fundamental principles of science useful in applications 
there "amic, advanced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 


rtant, 


l >é 7 - ave © o 
‘ut the aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 


© curr; ppraisal by the faculty. iene Pu 
"one p, Ula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are foundec 
etin PC Principle—to assist the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
| Princi applied science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
9 th 'Ples on which future practice will be based. An education centered 
| * follo 'eaningfu] junction between theory and practice enables the engineer 
lt shoy C many interests and opportunities that may develop. 
“Wide t not be assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
"e, lay « Study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
Wim...» Education, Science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
MT Slars. But in any of these areas, even though the prospective stu- 


Cy Ould 


| às i " . . . . * 
e Subject t achieved high scholastic standing, if there is genuine interest in 
MET in à place can probably be found. Those with average mental ability 


| Merested and willing to work will find in engineering and applied 
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science a rich and varied field of study which can lead to satisfaction and W 
cess. It is difficult to make generalizations in this area, but students who bif 
demonstrated an aptitude for mathematics, science, and English will pro 
find the work of engineers and the study of engineering and applied science 
fying and challenging. Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn | 
to work hard are good indicators of success. College Board examinations fj 
reveal the capacity to undertake further study in mathematics and science | 
their applications to engineering. No school or college can “give” an 
tion. It can offer only the opportunity to “get” an education. The 
Washington University’s School of Engineering and Applied Science is & 
school which provides an opportunity for close contact with faculty mem 
as well as the opportunity to participate in student organizations, and in 
other student activities. The School recognizes the individual as the most 
portant element in the educational process. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
'ND APPLIED SCIENCE 


History 


The sc 
Mt HO 


: ize tober 1 
OL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was proe Muss TU 
S the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University 


^5 a 
ied in the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, kae 
eo Was named in honor of William W. Corcoran, ion beta E 
iy ~ 9rporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening d e nea 
(qlletature, Science, and technology and led to the degrees ch rome 
ie Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining e » da 
E Was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
Ing, 


 -— 


3 ies, and 
te" 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of prensa pares = 
Seien lumbian College were merged into a -n Depar 

jraduate en ineering degrees were o d. —Q 
hij, inistrative e ta led to The Washington College wo eode 
Y d in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent d mam — 
ing niversity, each with its own Board of Trustees. The pe tma 

“ction leading to undergraduate degrees in — 5 oreen ar 

q the name of the College was changed to the C ' - eate vm 
| Ogh CChanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give the teu mme 

Vas understanding of the theory underlying engineering ^ cena niin 
Wd on the development of a knowledge of vy c pri tae 
ley E Student could build and by which he might solve ne 

Met in practice, anh Los 

Werin name of the School was changed again in 1914 to — — 
he ¢ . 8nd later to the School of Engineering. Architecture — 
he Siculum, and degrees were limited to the field of a — 
‘teria, ‘ty emphasis upon principles rather than penpecn Je — 
Me my the School since 1903 was continued and re ere y 
h 1962 Important distinguishing features of the School. 


Neg Soj the name of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 
lence, 


11 


—— HE 


Lo" ———— À— À— UOn———— —À— — ——— À—— ÀÀ— — ÁO — M 


Meme RM a e mg metu ane t mes 


— 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. a 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of 4 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination ioh 
The undergraduate curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Enginee 


and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engineers Council for P 
fessional Development. 
University Policy on Equal Opportunity 

d in cot 


In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees an vet 
formity with federal laws and regulations, The George Washington Un! 
sity does not discriminate against any person on the bases of sex, Tac 
religion, or national origin in any of its education or employment prog 
activities. Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education ' 
ments of 1972 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not i] 
criminate on the basis of sex extends to employment in and admission 
programs and activities. ati 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment Pee 
and activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost fo 
firmative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Directo iat 
Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, an 


Undergraduate Study pe 
«n it UP 
THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation jg 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering 80^ gridh 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence 1n reet 
of areas as his professional carecr develops. It is preparatio 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may 
future. ving pr, 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long € ages 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that enco he git 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional grow": tive wot 
uate, when he receives his bachelor's degree, is prepared for produc rog 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development an nt 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include cours? abl 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop ? 
understanding and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. 
Admission to the enginecring program indicates that the student cadet 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity to meet th? stude?" 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either t $U nos! 
response to the academic demands or the program to follow ` off 
effective development, the undergraduate program has been designe at V 


ontin 


a variety of experiences through which the student may find the 
maturity and growth in educational development. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


E Ene is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 
ing his a nhi for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 
and his algat years the student is led to strengthen his skills in analysis 
tory work : or creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- 
in the ap 1 Independent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, 
o E" of student achievements, than the rote recital of information. 
Obtain a i the undergraduate engineering student with the opportunity to 
leaming oe uring foundation in engineering education by combining academic 
hand a- ith relevant, real-world employment which provides practical, first- 
3 ence in engineering, the School of Engineering and Applied Science 

A par amive Education Program in Engineering in which arrangements 
nt em LE with leading industrial and governmental organizations for 
the tidene. ‘oyment at prevailing salary rates. Every effort is made to place 
Merino ex See of employment that provide the best possible engi- 
le student wit Y consistent with career plans. These work periods provide 
tuition ith income that may enable him to finance the major portion of 
ftom com and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students 
Munity colleges whose completed work is equivalent to requirements 


in thi 
is s x ; d : 
Engi Program, can be admitted to the Cooperative Education Program in 
Dering, 


hay 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


e 
ding ool admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
E icri ectual effort in its environment. In the selection process, there 
i CÓ because of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin. 
Nude will is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
"t. nu in his progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
Meparation ais the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
1 e applicn ability to complete the curriculum successfully. . 

Und appr ant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 
F Opriate for the program of studies contemplated. 

Bote for Admission 

appli 
piit w- tor admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- 
€ $10* Pplication blank which he must fill out completely and return with 
1 application fee. y 
uden 

55 From U.S. Institutions 


org 
mea * Presented become Tn; 
. ome the property of the University and cannot be re- 


Ppli 
liy Patio 
NA Th » fee must be | E r s r . 
ling te PPlication fee y check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
egist Bram at t is waived for a student apply for readmission who was registered in 
tred at he time of the student's last registration at this University and who has not 


a 
another institution. 
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FRESHMAN ADMISSION 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an 
showing at least 15 units"; 
2. The principal's statement that the 


lege work; 


3. Scores on these two College Entrance Examination Bo 


applicant is prepared to underta 


accredited high 


schod 


ke oot 


ard tests: the sce 


lastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test; OF on 


American College Test (ACT). 
The qualifications of applic 
not meet the above requireme 
prescribe admission tests. 
Nine and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance must 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry» i 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
language or history. General science may not be counted 
science requirement but may be counted as 


It is recommended that both physics and chemistry 


together with a personal evaluation an 
This information may be supplied on a 
a standard form used by the secondary school prov 
tion is included. 

Quantitative Deficiency.—A graduate of an 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who pr 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes € 
make up his deficiencies. 

Applicants who wish to begin st a efers 
plans early in the senior high school year. Although the University PF «cel 
have applications submitted during the f 
year, applications may be submitted until May 1. 
term wishing to begin study in the sprin 
December 1. Applications and all required credentia 
begin study in either the first or second term of the summer E 
received prior to March 1. 

Although decisions on most applications for the fall se 
mission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an € 


nt directly from his school 1 
t seven terms in secondary ip: 


d recommend 


i do 
ants who, because of unusual circumstances: i 
nts will be considered by the School, which ^ 


be distri 


and two in one 


foreig 


g semester should 
Is of students 


i in satisfaction 
an elective unit. 
be studied in hig 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foun 
for college mathematics. 

An applicant must arrange to have se 
of Admissions the academic record of his firs 


of 


h scho 
datio 


(ut 
to the Rn 


ation from his pe of 
form provided by the University ^. 


ided all essentia 


approved high school 


udy in the fall semester shou 


| info 


esents 


at? 


jd for mul {0 


all semester of the senior hig : mid 
Students graduating | W 
apply no Ja t0 


ishing 
wish t 
ession 


" gl 
«ter will requiff ot 
mester jsie' 


arlier dee , 


: : " . ‘pC m 
will be given after September 1 to a student whose application be no 
plete with a secondary school record through the junior year an J 


test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility- 

Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students wh 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered fo 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recomme 
principal or counselor. Inquiries should specifically mention the 


sion Plan. 


c 1 , Hd 
A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, 


than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 


o have 


cof" 
T 


including in th 


of gd 


dation m 
"i Early Adm" 


[4 
e aggregat? 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Transfer stu 


`i i i i p i i »si p e 
" dents from other institutions (see page 22 for minimum residenc 


"uirement ) should submit application and required credentials prior to June 1 
the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the sum- 
êr sessions, 

he transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
.Student who has been suspended more than one time or academically dis- 
mised Will not normally be considered for admission. > ) 
n applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
t Tequest each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions of the 
— a transcript of his or her record, even though credits were not 


E an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 


E in academic courses from an accredited institution), at the — 
tog is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her high schoo 
n 


and College Examination Board or ACT test scores be sent to m 
ce of Admissions. 


igh school units are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
Tequest that the high school record be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


tud 
“nts from Foreign Institutions 


Appling: : i; 
lication, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
later sage (see below) must be received from all international applicants no 


ân May 1 for the fall semester and November 15 for the spring semester. 


pue RECORDS 
^. {ime the application is sent, the applicant must request the educational 
ie On Previously attended to send directly to the Office of gym 
ceived official certificates and records listing subjects — im i 
ad ee *Xaminations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies o n 
ate mui tes from all secondary schools, colleges, and ——— a — 
" ted. Records of state examinations and certificates are also req es 
Tecords become the property of the University and cannot be returne j 
Ws o cial ements should be in the language in which the e^t dee A" 
Which = records. If they are in a language other than English, the cop 
te sent should be accompanied by an English translation. 


NI TEST 
lud 

of = Whose native tongue is not English should take the TOEFL test (Test 
Witte qt às a Foreign Language) or the ALIGU test (American Language In- 
Ment p “'8etown University). Students are responsible for making arrange- 
Varese (i taking these tests. Foreign students abroad should consult with the 
Th i Embassy for information on arrangements for taking ALIGU. 
l, nteresteq in TOEFL should address inquiries to the following agencies: 


nq). cree Countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, and Ire- 


Postbus 1034 
Them, The Netherlands 
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2. All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel): 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 
3. Hong Kong: 
Institute of International Education 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 
5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
4. India: 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ewing Christian College 
Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India 
5. Republic cf China: 
Language Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road 
Taipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China 


All other applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Te 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form sho 

be returned to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning ? with 
semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee remita e t 


the application entitles the student to have the test score sent to three g 


institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language i ping | 


ALIGU test does not constitute application for admission to George 
ton University. ips? 
The TOEFL Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, conta and 
description of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, 
the conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; an 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student shou a 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions office at this Un 
(see “Undergraduate Admission,” pages 13-15, or “Graduate Admis 
page 25). pe 1” 
In addition to the TOEFL or ALIGU tests an admitted student may "ge 
quired to take a test in English as a Second Language prior to registration’ 
sults of this test will determine the courses the student will be permitte ate © 
ister for in the program of study. If the knowledge of English is ina Wo p 
enable the student to undertake any academic work, the student will n0* 773 (o 
mitted to register for any courses other than English and will be req" ize 
study English on a full-time basis either at this University or at à 
language institution. j d Geor 
International students in the U.S. may take a locally administere orf! 
Washington University English placement test in lieu of the ALIGU 0 
test. Arrangements for this test may be made by contacting: 
Dr. George Bozzini, Director 
English for International Students 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
and making an appointment. A $10 fee is required for thi 


an 
cil 
^ 


s examination: 


SPECIAL ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
guas? 


The extensive experience of the Department of English with the lan 
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of ; : > ; ee 
f international students has been synthesized into a comprehensive English 
anguage Program that includes the following courses: 


English 1; English for International Students (0) 

An intensive, elementary-level course, which meets 15 class hours and 5 
tailored laboratory hours per week. The objectives of the pesi 
to ES the student to grammatical structure through oral per oe —— 
^w elop a basic working vocabulary; to develop fluency; to enal le t e stu oni 

"ad and write all the patterns he or she has mastered orally; to orient the 

"dent to the cultures of the English-speaking peoples. 


English 2: English for International Students (0) 

1 intensive, lower-intermediate-level course, which meets 15 class hours 
st monitored laboratory hours per week. The objectives of the course are 
ato nen ability to use basic grammatical structures pe — 
vocabula, increasingly complex structures; to buih mading r "e Ae TARE 
0 nade with the use of specially adapted materials; to intrc apu ros 

Dices med reading materials, such as newspapers; vmm ~ A pm fs f 
tural , ur paragraphs; to continue cultural orientation; and to foster 
Ting among international students. 
"elish 3: English for International Students (3) 
"a Semi-intensive, intermediate-level course, which meets 10 class hours 
aboratory hours per week. This course deals with complex grammatical 
ures, reading skills, vocabulary, and oral expression. 


Eno); 

" 4: English for International Students (3) 
to higher-intermediate-level course, which meets 10 class hours and 3 labora- 
tiv E Per week. The objectives of the course are to provide a pare 
fy er re of grammatical structure, including clauses; to expand ys uti Y 
and "a TOugh use of unadapted reading material; to increase reeg aeo 
Studeny Prehension; to encourage oral expression of ideas encountered in the 
Which fo reading material. The course also includes instruction in composition 
bn Cuses on outlining and the writing of paragraphs. 

v 5: English Composition for International Students (3) 
ad, advanced-level composition course for students showing a high degree of 
Kill K Proficiency in English. The aim of the course is to develop writing 
Wire h to foster an understanding of exposition techniques. The course re- 
the | a Writing assignment each week and a 10-20-page research paper. For 
“Ours T Project, the student is introduced to library research methods. The 
ung, ; Gets 4 class hours per week and also includes extensive individual 
Ng outside the classroom. 


"eli 

A E^ English Composition for International Students (3) 
tates oe advanced composition course, following English 5, for undergrad- 
Tf VA ready to take English 11 or 12 and for graduate students in need 
hs hme, Writing practice. The course requires weekly reading and writing 
NUT nay and a research paper. Students are expected to be familiar with 
Mun ar techniques and library research methods taught in English 5. The 
Th Cets 4 hours per week. 


e 
an ; > 
Buage laboratory is available to all students in the English Language 
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Program. The laboratory contains a library of tapes that accompany the printed 
texts and a variety of listening and recording equipment, including individu! 
recording and playback equipment. 

Admission to a particular English class is determined by a suitable se 
objective and nonobjective tests. 

The English Language Program is administered by the College of Gene?! 
Studies and is offered in cooperation with the Department of English, profess? 
J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman. The English for International Students Program 
under the direction of Dr. George Bozzini. 


ries d 


A 


Readmission 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session exclude ( 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those fo 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see page 14), or "Graduate Admission" " 
page 25). If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previo 
registered as a nondegree student, or if a student has attended one Or p 
higher institutions while absent from the University, the student must I? 
complete, official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University fI 
each institution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on 
basis of regulations currently in effect. : po 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission W^ 
was a degree candidate at the time the student last registered at this Univ? 
sity and who has not since registered at another institution. 


of 
d) 


Advanced Tuition Deposit 
After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 


quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. dut 
deposit is due May 1 for students entering in the fall semester, and I$ ^, 
December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit 1$ cre 
ited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


Advanced Standing 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of of 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the Universi! 
each or any combination of the following: y^ 

College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Tests (APT) 
Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the ind 
a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational int be 
Service at the student’s request. Examinations passed with scores of 3 
considered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the € 
tion paper sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement 
administered in the secondary school in May of each year. Normally 
dents who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prel ity 
for the examination. Arrangements for the examination are the respons! ded 
of the applicant and should be made through the secondary school atte ced 
or with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, A “elet 
Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1025, Bet 
Calif. 94701. 


nly 5 
0 pared 
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College Entrance Examination Board College-level Examination Program 
(CLEP) .—CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Exami- 
nations, CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP 
lbject Examinations measure achievement of specific college-level courses and 
"* offered in more than 20 subjects. 

Pon admission to degree candidacy, the student is assigned credit for the 
Genera] Examinations, with the exception of the English composition exami- 
nation, passed at the 50th percentile or above (college sophomore norms). 

dit is assigned for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recom- 
ded in the College Board model policy. A candidate for a degree from any 

ol at this University must seek departmental approval prior to taking the 
wt nation to receive credit for a CLEP Subject Examination. Credit may 

* earned by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent 
a" Arrangements for the examinations are the responsibility of the appli- 
tge X- should be made with the College Entrance Examination Board Col- 

-level Examination Program, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


C 
REDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


dere there is no duplication involved either through course work or examina- 
' advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at 
"edited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted only when it meets 
Drone Quirements for the degree sought at this University and may be accepted 
sid sionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con- 
“ted for transfer. 
Ithough there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that 
* assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course requirements 


fo . . 
7 the degree sought at George Washington University. 


C 
REDIT FROM TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
anced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at techni- 
m» "tutes, Credit will be granted for transferred work only when the appli- 
th "Saara successfully the required validation examination. Arrangement for 
In àmination should be made with the appropriate department of the School. 
€vent, no more than 30 semester hours of credit for technical work will 
tug ated in transfer for those who graduated from a two-year technical insti- 
tanted Maximum of 60 semester hours of credit for technical work may be 
In transfer for those who graduated from a four-year technical institute. 


CRep 
IT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


ie led amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school instruc- 

ie ceived since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned for 

thoulg ination of service schools and examinations referred to above. Veterans 

ho. 9ubmit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service 

tig, records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identifi- 

Derio m the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
e in the Armed Forces. 
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CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 
(USAFI) 


Credit is assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Institute colle" 
level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on pat? 
184—89; other University regulations, on pages 193—98. 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due? | 
paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regul 
tendance is required. A student may be dropped from any course for U 
absence. 1 i 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which ju 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. The student is fot 
responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused be 
provision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses ff 
sences from examinations which have been announced in advance can 
tained only by written application to the instructor in charge of the course 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for? 
more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours s " 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In ex 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. 


Advisory System 7 
facul? 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages à close " 
student relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned à Pi is 
nent faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself in the profession? 
cipline. Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of StU fe 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances: p 
sional development, and extracurricular activity as part of the education i 
ess. The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty actio! T] 
Students must obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study m 
registration. Until a student has completed the work required for the mil 
he must consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an advise! . 
not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he i$ © 
under the regulations of the School. 3 i sers 
All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their adva wit? 
instructors at any time, and parents or guardians are invited to con 
the Dean, Department Chairman, and advisers concerning any studen 


lems. ce with 


Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordan resp” 
high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the fina 
sibility for a student’s action lies wholly with the student. 
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Scholarship 


rye Scholarship requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Requirements,” 
rr niles —Grrades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis- 
e close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 
ny plowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfac- 
il ( Low Pass; F, Fail. W henever a grade has not been assigned, the sym- 
complete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F 
Wtisfacte no Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a 
on ry explanation has been given the instructor for the student’s inability 
Mplete the required work of the course. 
or po option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, 
if t " d beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and 
tades -i ructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when 
finance n be reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior per- 
compl and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure 
ttuctor ber the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the in- 
"elabi re the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If ac- 
à appro mons are later presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate 
Otds for priate grade change. Although the grade of Z may remain on the rec- 
tiefer a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
tion or period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examina- 
by rere required paper) must be made up. The grade of Í cannot be removed 
cannot pe in for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An 
| Quali e made up after the lapse of one calendar year. - 
lidex o pm Index. -Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point 
Mester cams by dividing the number ot quality points by the number of se- 
Uality rs for which the student registered. ; é 
three iol Points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; B, 
for Whi IN C, two points; D, one point, F, no points, for each semester hour 
d ermin the student registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered in 
“forma; o the index, except that courses marked I will be considered when 
nig, , rade is recorded. Grades in courses at another institution are not 
. Mi En computing the quality-point index. 
Ist ctor ester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, 
Milisfac Apport to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is un- 
uctor = On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult the in- 
LE adviser immediately. j t 
Pleteg iser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com- 
b E the end of the current semester. 
Wh MaA full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours or more) 
em et fat Point index based on all courses attempted in his most recent 
fF in ^ ls below 2.00 for that semester, or who receives two grades or more 
ay a Semester, will be placed on probation. A student enrolled for less 
rin, „p Mester hours during the fall or spring semester and a student enrolled 
hi emer sessions is subject to probation or suspension on the basis 
D E Ear 12 semester hours, rather than on his record in any one semes- 
Se Meg erh ation period is for one semester for full-time students, or the next 
To in ours of study for part-time students. 
*moved from probational status, a student must earn a quality-point 
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index of at least 2.00 in all courses taken during the period of probation and 
receive no grade of F during this period. 

A student who fails to achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all cours’ 
completed during the probation period is continued on probation for an ad 
tional period of one semester or 12 semester hours of study. i 

Upon being placed on probation, a student must undertake the Engineering 
Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, and remedial work availa 
at the Counseling Center. A student on probation is required to follow ? 
program of study prescribed by his adviser and Department Chairman, an 
cautioned not to take more than 12 semester hours of study. The student is? 
eligible to participate in student activities. 

Suspension.—If a student receives two or more grades of F during 8 pm 
bation period he will be suspended. If a student fails to achieve a quality-p™ 
index of 2.00 in a second consecutive period of probation, he will be suspens ye 
A student who has been on probation for three periods and who fails to achi? 
a quality-point index of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequent semes 
will be suspended. 


DEAN'S HONORS LIST 


The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by? 
Dean’s Honors List, containing the names of candidates for undergraduate © 
grees whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following requireme? é 

1. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in " 
semester with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher and with no more í 
one grade of C. iod. 

2. No grade below C may have been received during the qualifying per at 

3. No disciplinary action may have been taken with respect to the stude 

The Dean's Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring sem is 
ters and displayed in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation 
made on the student’s record each time his name is included in the List 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfacó? 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign sup of 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the nee iof 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tul Ke 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 

up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


Graduation Requirements 


See page 196 for general requirements for graduation. 


RESIDENCE ef 

E 1 mm 

A minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. aa t0 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by ea nce 
ence: 


study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in resi 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


s be eligible for graduation a student must have a quality-point index of at 
IT 2.20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth through the eighth 
Mester of the curriculum. 


HONORS 


lon Distinction —A Bachelor’s degree may be conferred "With Distinc- 

of 350 the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 

nor i i higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this 

ve a student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
required for the degree. 

Pecial Honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with “Special Hon- 

bas « the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the stu- 

gulation year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the following 

has Lie student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved by the de- 

the se nt chairman representing the major field not later than the beginning of 
nior year, 

Bie student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
acy is approved. 

of à No student will be awarded Special Honors unless a quality-point index 
east 3.00 is achieved on all work taken at this institution. 

tine’ be eligible for Special Honors a student must have completed at this 
lon at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


Ors, 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 


T 
vi OUT year undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
Ret designation of the major; for example, Bachelor of Science 
longer Cal Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparation require a 
SU (t those who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend 
Sessions can complete the requirements in less time. 

lig, ,Proeram of the first four semesters (2 years) is common to all cur- 
Matica] t Provides the essential broad base of scientific principles and mathe- 
Its, to echniques necessary for the professional courses of the last four semes- 
Viene gether with an appropriate background in the humanities and social 

* (see below). 
Minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the de- 
dent h ertain options may require more than the minimum. However, stu- 
to g couraged to elect additional course work above the required mini- 

€ extent that their interests and the School's offerings permit. 

tanica S are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Me- 
eon; Dgineering. Students in Civil Engineering may select options in Com- 
tude ated, Environmental-oriented, and Geotechnical Civil Engineering; 
"hd m. Mechanical Engineering may select options in Energy, Resources, 
Engin guoriented and Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. Electrical 
e st ^ provides options in Computer Science and Premedical Engineering. 
Xn E €nt is assisted by a faculty adviser, who approves the program each 
Prior to registration. For the guidance of the student and the adviser, 
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glist 


every beginning student takes the School’s placement examinations in = 


reading, algebra, and trigonometry and, if deficient in any of these areas, 
take remedial work in the area of deficiency. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


The program in the humanities and social sciences for engineering studet? 
assists them in acquiring knowledge which will permit an understanding © 
social and humanistic elements of the past and present and an analysis of bet 
lems facing society today. The ultimate goal is to help the engineer have à tt 
ter understanding of society and an appreciation of the engineer’s role à 
sponsibilities within it. 

Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented f 
ward technical subjects, the program in the humanities and social scie? 
should not emphasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather consis 
courses which broaden the outlook. As a consequence, courses in su 
such as accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory languages ig 
personnel administration should not be included in the humanities an lot 
sciences program. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropo s 
economics, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy, political 
ence, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 


"un : : : : th 
Each engineering student is required to prepare, with the assistance of 


faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities and social en 
explaining how the program meets the purpose stated above. The stu 
program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be appre 
by both the adviser and department chairman. 


Graduate Study E 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate study lets 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Admin. pli 
and Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degrees of Engineer an 
Scientist. 

In its graduate programs, the School, as it does in undergradu du 
adheres to the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge 42 hel! 
standing of the individual student by concentration on principles a jali 
application rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and $ 's prep” 
detail. Each program is individually planned according to the student 
ration and needs. ; 


Graduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering " "L4 
science in which the School has adequate facilities and resources. ructio" 
proval, the student may select courses in other departments of inst av jabl 
the University to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete list : rint ^ 
fields and areas of concentration is included under each departmenta catal? 
the "Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction" section of this 


beginning on page 49. 


ate stud 
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THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


The Student's 


0 program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 


r : 
p be designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
a Bir. jw conste of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and 
Partment E (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
nsists of e student may elect an optional program without a thesis which 
Master’, E rtm of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All 
ion, - dates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
si may be 3 whose undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequi- 
Don required to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 
deine) en the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
Ment in wh; 4 any prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 
On for du pose student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 
Student's E. faster's Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 

viser and the appropriate department chairman. 


Admission 


Admice: 
“ion 2 graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
Productive egree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
Gra uate "tie in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
ha peoord Examination scores, and similar data. 
to take p icant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
being a Biteiribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
bino S to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
lake a i al, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
Que, je number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
thug via which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
For epee any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
erin tonal admissions requirements for the degrees of Master of Engi- 
iy mi dministration and Master of Science in the Department of Engineer- 
the entation, see pages 152 and 157; for the degree of Master of Science 
We o Partment of Operations Research, see page 170. Candidates for the de- 
Computer uM of Science in the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
Na E e must have satisfied specific undergraduate requirements, 
Shure T the area of concentration, Students should consult the special 
€ Graduate Programs of the Department oj Electrical Engineering 


{nq 
C 
mputer Science, 


y 
Ss} 
Ro, ON PROCEDURE 


8 f : 

wt Applied a ication for admission are available at the School of Engineering 
lication ET They must be submitted, together with the nonrefundable 
Dp Pking d $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 100, 
the 2005 al of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, 
‘Prin — later than August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for 
tin fumme, MAY, 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
ty, tended . Session. The applicant must request each educational institu- 
b» irect] Since high school graduation to send an official transcript of his 

Y to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. Although not re- 
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quired, if the applicant has completed the Graduate Record Examination, | 


should request that his scores be sent to the School. The applicant will be no" | 
fied by mail when a decision on his admission has been made. English lang" 
requirements for international students are contained on pages 15-18. " 
All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission should * | 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. | 


TRANSFER CREDIT 


nid 


Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B); "a | 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program at another recog” ^ | 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy iet 

degree requirements in this School. However, the student must, with the af 
proval of his adviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman for $^ | 
a transfer. | 


Registration 
fficial Eo 
of admission or Student Identification Card from the previous semester. 


registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. "m 
a 


A. graduate student may register for classes when he presents an O 


Concurrent registration in this School and in another institution not Arch | 

ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan, aX | 

Inc., or another division of this University requires the written permissiO oe | 

the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work 

concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. and P | 
Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page 4, 

the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


Master’s Thesis " | 

submit an. 

of the Kot 
study | 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make independent use 
edge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate 
furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, ane , of? 
onstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in writing. ma 
suitable character for which the student has professional responsibility unt of 
considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant am 4 
work is completed without faculty supervision. t sub 

As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate mus cho? | 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at ace hs | 
office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must SU at 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School 0 
beginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Reg 
thesis 299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the g w) 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
consult his adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of th part 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate , n te 7 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in W " P ie 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the dale ‘conti 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay 


istratió of 
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“us Registration" fee (see page 185) unless he is registered for course E 
* preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, cy Mer 
n extension of time will be required and the student must reregister z eg 
n and pay tuition as for a repeated course. The overall time limit for ea 
"8 the degree (see page 28) may not be exceeded. 3 Ern agus 
thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The accepta ili y xix 
is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Aaa 
“imittee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate status is ter- 
inated. 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and dosage ey T 
© thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted s, Le 
i Mpanying drawings, become the property of the University and are rj - 
» me University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and m 
Mailable for circulation. - 


thesis 


Optional Master’s Program without a Thesis 


i i ram 
With the approval of the department, a student may elect an ——— 
llhout a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of app 
Maduate courses, 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


th Student must pass a Master's Comprehensive rr iu namen 
hi, santia] understanding of principles and methods and peo as: mienky 
de, Test. This Examination may be written, oral, or m x ean ret 
fiy Who fails any portion of the Master's C omprehensive = te a 
Dri attempt May be examined one more time if approval is ETAST aed 
ue Xamining Committee. In the event of failure to comple 

m Satisfactorily, the student's graduate status terminates. 


Regulations 
h i ` 2 ages 
leg lations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANC ES are stated on pag 

' Other University regulations, on pages 193-98. 


ATTENDANCE 
S P 
mag May not attend classes until registration is completed see i uaa 
ite Sy may attend only those classes for which they are pes i istered 
fu, Pected to attend every meeting of the course in which ani re: mp “sia 
WY co “pared to carry on the work required. Students may be droppe 

urse for undue absence. 


Vr AR SHI P 
des 
CR, Cred 


i i i / > is not assigned, 
lie Sy E = Satisfactory thesis completion. b recta — " 
“ordeq, (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorize 


are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; and 


Fail Grading System.—All SEAS students who have a keen desire to 
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advance their knowledge may take SEAS courses under the pass-fail graditt 
system on the basis that the courses cannot be used toward any degree 
gram at SEAS. 


At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student 
for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work 9. 
course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons p" 
the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if tbe 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been Mfr 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which is not ee 
torily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be, 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the ins 
tor, he may initiate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade 
may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor a 
normally set a much briefer period within which the uncompleted work Ye 
be made up. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the v Y 
here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which 1$ no 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 

A student may not repeat for credit a course in which the student has 
a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the department CO 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course for s 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chal 

Non-thesis Option —A student may graduate with either: 

1. 33 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two 
B of which only one F is permitted; or "n 

2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 33 course credit 
with no more than two grades below B of which only one F is permitte? gi 

Thesis Option.—1In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable thesis, 4 
may graduate with either: be 

1. 24 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grades 
B of which only one F is permitted; or dit pof 

2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 24 course Cre d 
with no more than two grades below B of which only one F is permitte alit 

Quality-point Index.—Scholastic standing is computed in terms of pe d 
point index obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the nU 
semester hours for which the student registered. ints! 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four Paich 
three points; C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for WE nf 
student registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered 1n o al g’ 
the index, except that courses marked 7 will be considered when à wee 
is recorded. Grades in courses at another institution are not considere 
puting the quality-point index. 


reca 
ncm. 


grades pelo" 


Jo" 


RESIDENCE 


os 2 : ent in 
In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equival 


time study, must be completed in the School. 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS n 


: ` m imum ° 
A full-time student in the Master’s program is allowed a maximu 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Calendar ye 
ar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the student's 


i peduate student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
endar lua in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 
Unclassified. he time limit does not include any period of registration as an 
Compass Student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it 
Mission is any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 
an undue upon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 

tude ments then prevailing. ; 2 : 
ive Mur who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 


Slatus ty 
{ E conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 
n. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


Th 
teens Dol of Engineering and Applied Science has established the Professional 
iere a gram to provide an educational program for those students who are 
On applied « Sog course work beyond the Master's degree, with emphasis 
Uccessf a ject material rather than on basic research. 
of Dgineer completion of the Professional degree program leads to the degree 
1 the Te degree of Applied Scientist. ' 
thilosop rofessional degree program, the School adheres to the educational 
centrar, of increasing the knowledge and understanding of the individual by 
the stud ton on principles and their application. This approach should provide 
ipidly a With a technical flexibility to enable them to adapt successfully to 
t0 the st anging technology. Each program is individually planned according 
"ents udent's background and needs and is subject to departmental require- 
. The 
indust Professional degree program has been designed to satisfy the needs of 
iine, and government for highly trained and educated technical personnel in 
ng and applied science. 


fessi 
‘nal Degree Study Programs 


e 
nee fessional degree program provides graduate study in those fields of 
wOUrceg 8 Or applied science in which the School has adequate facilities and 
l instructior on approval, the student may select courses in other departments 
que Student’. the University to serve specific needs or objectives. 

Ma $ program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
xum Progran ened to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
iy à Mast 5 - ape of 30 semester hours of approved graduate courses be- 

" er's degree. Students whose graduate study does not include neces- 


h Tere ieitao x "s 
Ours y Quisites may be required to take more than the minimum semester 
“quired, 


Mni 

Adm: 

Dri lon to ) , : 

Doge | came study toward the Professional degree requires an appro- 
leti - degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 

Elm the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, 
Priàte, professional experience. 


Where lve Work 
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REQUIREMENTS | 

1. Engineer —To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant m 
possess a Master's degree and a bachelor's degree in the area of engine 

2. Applied Scientist.—To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist 
applicant must possess a bachelor’s degree in either engineering, mathem? 
or natural science; and a Master's degree in either engineering, natural scit? 
mathematics, or administration. Applicants having an equivalent quantitat 
background could be considered as special cases by the respective departm 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the min 
does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often 4% 
higher admission standards. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engine 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonrefund i 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Wash T 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 "n 
spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the ! TY. 
summer session. The applicant must request each educational institut, | 
tended since high school graduation to send an official transcript of | pol | 
directly to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. The applicant will be^" | 
fied by mail when a decision on his admission has been made. 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission sho 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


"LI 


TRANSFER CREDIT | 


r 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) boy | 
Master's program, which must be earned within five years of the start ° ple? | 
toward the Professional degree may be accepted in transfer when appli¢ qud 
satisfy Professional degree requirements in this School. However, the $ cogi 
must, with the approval of the adviser, petition to the appropriate e | 
chairman for such a transfer. 


Program of Study 


Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are determi th 
established prerequisites and the requirements of the department “a 
student wishes to study. The program of studies for each candida 
Professional degree must be approved by the student's adviser an 
priate department chairman. be I 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may mitted" 
to take prescribed undergraduate and graduate courses before being ? 
Professional degree candidate status. In no case may these courses i 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Professional degree. unde” i 

Each individual department may require the degree candidate t0 oble £ 
and defend the results of a technical design project, development P "du 
the preparation of a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate : ipe 
date's ability to make independent use of the knowledge an 


GRADUATE STUDY 


thou 
dent Will 
Student's 


ght acquired and developed by graduate study. When applicable, the stu- 


be informed of this requirement by the faculty adviser at the time the 

Program is being formulated. 

Minin Case, however, will this project be more than 6 credit hours out of a 
um of 30 credit hours. 


pedet studying for the Professional degree may receive more than two 

tudy i &rades below B. If more than two course grades below B are received, 
n d terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve 
à quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


in 1 
* to Complete Professional Degree Requirements 


s full-time Student in the Professional degree program is allowed a maximum 
fire C€ Calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the 
Staduate-student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
" E Student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years, 
"dent e limit does not include any period of registration as an unclassified 
ifie fore admission to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any 
Won ex period spent on approved leave of absence. Readmission is required 
Mevailing "^on of leave of absence under the conditions and requirements then 
§ ‘ 
hu, dents Who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
Natug E Braduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
*r conditions specified by the department chairman. 


Ite 

"al 

UM lationship with the Doctoral Program 
Id 

temic E" for the D.Sc. degree or Professional degree who are in good aca- 

thai an ding may, with the approval of the faculty adviser and department 

lige? transfer from one degree program to the other, if they meet necessary 

‘ons and requirements as specified by the appropriate department. 


den 
ce and Continuous Study 


Mi, Tk for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 

hideng ccia permission is granted by the chairman of the department. The 

n Must maintain continuous registration in the School. Failure to do so 

‘tion, * Student's registration and he must apply for readmission to the Pro- 

Rt at ym Program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 
me, 


T THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 

he 
h 

My à "o of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 

i imiteq Perch leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program 

bs been est Ose fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipline 

Utes, ablished and for which the University has or can arrange adequate 
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The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career of ort 
tive scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowl 
and guidance in the performance of research. It requires study of interrelal) 
fields of learning as well as original research in the field of central interest. " 

The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first —made 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which supports the general are? i 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The sey 
—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in a special " 
and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation 


nates in the final examination. 


Admission to Doctoral Study 
ired, 


A satisfactory Master’s degree from an accredited institution is requ schol! 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative s 
ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the do 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, an 9 

set higher admission standards. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION csi 
gm abe 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of En nd 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with à nonrefüP iy, 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Root oh 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Was gy 
D.C. 20052. The prospective doctoral student seeking admission shoul gpl 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for t eii i 
semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the apP ap 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. T fof 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to per 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient time 10 gatio 
assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the above ap 
deadlines as possible. pitt 
The applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be ^ Mi 
from two faculty members of the institution from which he receive ser Th 
ter's degree; one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's advi 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


Language Requirement 


A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook as u~ ure 
and therefore must have the capability of reading appropriate litera fore 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of ew t 
language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admissi wi 
qualifying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirem doct 
language other than Russian, he must obtain the approval first © b age ? 
adviser, then of his department chairman; permission to use à lange Pudet! 
than Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance tO 


field of interest. 


he pursues his © gb 


Tool Requirement 


T ul 
In addition to the language requirement, an examination 1n 2 tool rear 
(e.g., computer programming) may be established by th 


e various 


GRADUATE STUDY 


St 

My for the Qualifying Examination 
Upon 
fields 


admission to the first stage of the program, i.e., study of interrelated 
culminating in the qualifying examination, the student is assigned a fac- 


Ulty : ; 
"d who directs his studies.* The adviser approves appropriate fields 
i yt 

AN 


is ce o insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to support research 
lis fig E field of interest, advises him concerning the scope and content of 
togtams , ae. and guides him in preparing for the qualifying E 
Wo Minor, study are normally structured to include a major field of study and 
... Or supporting fields. 
tate Eun of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the grad- 
* stude €yond Master's study is required. In many cases, particularly when 
th stu E undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than that in which 
Dt obtained the Master's degree, the program of studies exceeds 30 
pits admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
"gister study on campus. In general, the adviser will require the student to 
Acent , 9" à minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
* summer sessions. 


i} 
"ster of Credit 


of p 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 
ti à While enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 
bject yde accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 
Credit 9 the approval of the student's adviser and the department chairman. 
he abies in courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
a Te ral Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 
tE tim Wire that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
lore admission. 


e ^ 
e Walitying Examination 
fro rose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 
ch j t and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral re- 
„and „Central field. Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or 
ating th ate Scheduled over a period of several days. They are conducted only 
wid ate «fall and spring semesters on dates established by the departments 
ian ministered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the 
e à admit Dean through the appropriate department chairman, the stu- 
NJ Pier to candidacy for the degree; the student then begins specialized 
| Ni Or, in EA under the supervision of a designated member of the fac- 
| mer of t qm oo an outstanding engineer/scientist who is not a 
ye . aculty. 
nr ving examination is the principal means used to determine the 
cong ., Y tO qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to enter 
At the Stage of the program. 
j d “cretion of the committee which prepared the examination, the doc- 


| 
Xe te d 
Ip t Prog Pártments j : . : 
1 hae Tams direce instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee may be appointed to 
"tay Partme ect study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the faculty adviser. 
nts may 


administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to completion of the study 
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toral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy in 0| 
event of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In general, the em 
qualifying examination must be retaken by the student in order to quality © | 
candidacy. 


Scholarship 


To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must act 
an overall academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equ 
points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may i 


ceive more than two course grades below B. If the student does receive dg 


than two course grades below B, the graduate study is terminated and j 
enrollment is prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades ! "m 
are not included in the total semester-hour requirement for the degree. A (| 
dent who receives any grade below B is required to consult with the adv! 
a review of the student’s program of study and discussion of possible € 


therein. | 


Research, Dissertation, Final Examination 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science "rg 
as Director of Research the member of the faculty under whom the wt 
wishes to conduct research. The faculty member may accept or reject SUC ip 
quest. The research area is approved by the Director. Throughout the Ted 
der of the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation research di i 
under the Director. However, the student is not precluded from consultin 
other members of the faculty, as may be required, on an informal basis 
may be encouraged to do so by the Director of Research. A committee ° wil 
faculty consisting of three members including the Director as chairmá? 9 
advise in the final preparation of the dissertation. The department € art? 
appoints such a committee on the recommendation of the Director 0 

Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester ho 


THE DISSERTATION ssf 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original n 
research and to present and interpret the results. The student is sole 
sible for the content of the dissertation. ‘on 0 $ 
The aim of the student in this stage of his candidacy is the product! ani? 
dissertation which embodies the results of an extended original study "LA 
includes material deemed worthy of publication in recognized scientific Wi d 
gineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to publish the T€ and © 
the research as soon as possible after the student receives the degree ive! 
submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must be H mi 
the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summariZe sit " 


a ‘ R : e 
oped, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington UM 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science ets 


The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five con 
ies of the dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of t jn 
tation no later than the date specified in the calendar. The abstract 9 sity w 
in the announcement of the examination and is reproduced by Unive 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Mi . . * . * . 
ems, Inc. One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, 


f Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
os dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
4 rac films, Inc., are available at the School Office. The successful candi- 
d the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 
the b à part of the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for 
fin, Sic Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 

h accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and 


lons, wit 
dimp eSited in the University Library, where bound copies are available for 
ation, " 


hs FINAL EXAMINATION 
rn acceptance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
Vising i two other faculty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
The i final preparation, the candidate is presented for his final examination. 
nonet examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
techniq Tate a mastery of his special fields of study and of the materials and 
less thes used in the research. The committee of examiners will consist of not 
time five members, three of whom must be members of the faculty on full- 
Wein, Vice. The committee may include qualified experts brought to the Uni- 
ry, s specially to participate in the examination. The Director of Research 
I Cw Advocate for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the examin- 
ly tte of the high quality and originality of the candidate's contribution 
the ne dB as well as the mastery of the scholarship and research techniques 
Ree eld, the committee of examiners recommends the candidate for the de- 
l ang "ctor of Science. The final examination is conducted only during the 
Var SPring semesters. The candidate should consult with the appropriate 
ment Chairman as to possible dates for the examination. 


Resi 
A dence and Continuous Study 
ty Work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), ex- 
The kia Special permission is granted by the chairman of the department. 
Y mM ent must maintain continuous registration in the School. Failure to do 
ora ‘tac the registration, and the student must apply for readmission to doc- 
Ing Y under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. 
| tag : Incapacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be granted a 
M teque ence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will require spe- 
| Proy, est to and approval of the appropriate department chairman. During 
tion, fave of absence, the student must maintain continuous registra- 
Mea > lime period for completion of all requirements for the degree will be 
ln h^ the basis of the approved leave of absence. 
Marion one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
n for the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination must 
Within five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree 
be completed within seven years. After admission the student 
the qualifying examination whenever the student feels properly 
"bete ?.. Minimum of two years of full-time study and research should be 
Meeting the requirements for the degree. 


™ple 
ea ud 
E 
Pared Y for 


Special Programs — 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 
STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY 


The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research through close COM 
tion of research workers from different fields. The Institute deals prine i 
with the study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation, in ord 
establish principles for the rational design of metal alloys of superior " 
performance on the one hand, and to develop advanced methods of # 
design and reliability on the other. Because of the large volume, past an yet 
rent, of straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens in industrial, 8° 
ment, and university laboratories, no testing of this type is generally com 
by the Institute. However, results of such tests appearing in publication 
reports are carefully scrutinized for their significance in terms of the P inst 
of the Institute. In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the 
tute provides specialized training for graduate students. "i 
The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies i 
mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and industria 


and development laboratories. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines and 4 
new analytical management techniques required to keep pace with an 
panding technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for inn 
graduate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities an 
service under diversified sources of external support. The principa 
fields directly involved are operations research, mathematics, statistics, 
ics, and the computer sciences. 

The programs of the Institute are concerned with important edu 
public-service needs for conservation of national resources. Such y 
require full-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in be. 
sible only at universities. Through its Program in Logistics, the * 
forms research leading to the development of a science of logis fais 
principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in Civ! ity 
national defense efforts. Other programs involve optimization, reliabill 
ing, forecasting, and cost benefit analyses. 

Participation by faculty members and graduate students from, linafY 
in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciP 
jectives of the Institute, Graduate students are supported throug 
assistantships with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being suis ^ 
work responsibilities, Reliance is also placed on staff research spect. is 
there are special provisions for substantial contributions from disting" 
tors from government, private industry, and other universities. , conf 

The Institute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia; 
and a special series of monographs. All research is unclassified. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


THE GWU-NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 


aq t Washington University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
late Ee Administration S Langley Research € enter, has a full-resident grad- 
20 pti program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., approximately 
ès south of Washington, D.C. 
ig, Program is open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 
itstructor Y also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval st. the 
Ours x Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 
approved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 
iners in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 
ley’s in ly of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Lang- 
Breve scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized 
T feasible. 
aa f Program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of Science 
thirman) 5 of Science (by special permission of the appropriate department 
tro auti and to the Professional degree of Engineer in the fields of acoustics, 
thermal “See environmental modeling (M.S. degree only), fluid mechanics and 
-al sciences, solid mechanics and materials engineering, structures and dy- 


ICs. a ^ : : ^ 
nfor and electrical engineering and computer science. 


Side Tmation regarding this program may be obtained from John L. White- 


ler, H 7^ GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA-Langley Research Cen- 
Ampton, Va, 23365. 


C) 
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The GWU-NASA-Langley Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 
Sciences (JIAFS) 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration's Langley Research 


cut 
Appl? 


joined with George Washington University's School of Engineering and Al a 
ie 


Science in 1971 to create the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Él 
This jointly operated Institute is dedicated to increasing the nation's ren 
and engineering capabilities in relevant technical fields such as ac? " 
aeronautics, and structures and dynamics. The Institute, which is 100 

at the Langley Research Center, is dedicated to the advanced training mo 
dents and professional engineers in acoustics, aeronautics, environmental e) 
ing, materials science, structures and dynamics, and other relevant 3 
and serves to provide a center for advanced research by bringing togethe g 
searchers and scholars from these fields for the exchange of ideas and nd 
It is also the purpose of the Institute to provide the necessary facilities ford, 
fied researchers and scholars who want to engage in research work in | 


areas. As! 
The organization of the Institute consists of a director, John E. Dube 
sociate Director of the NASA-Langley Research Center, and a codi 


Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington University’s 
Engineering and Applied Science. fot 
The objective of the program is to prepare qualified graduate students d 
careers in research, development, design, and teaching to meet the € alle Ti 
ever-increasing technical problems and the nation's needs in these filo th 
education and research opportunities offered in the program combi 
academic resources of George Washington University and the prote 
research resources and facilities of NASA-Langley Research Center. — 4 
opportunities also enable students to involve themselves in research isitist 
that excite their interest and permit them to associate with prominent yt 
members who are working on related problems. Most of the facu 
NASA scientists conduct research, and students take part in the intima ul 
ciation of research and instruction from the day of their arrival. It ® "T 
that the experience of the students during their stay at NASA-Langley R 
Center will be highly rewarding and beneficial. j 
The current education and research programs are the following: 
Acoustics Program.—This program is concerned with the problems © 
ating noise and with providing a technical base for design of acceptable yst 
and space vehicles, noise resistant structures, and ground transportation $ i 
Areas of research interest include boundary-layer noise, duct acoustics, us m 
nonlinear problems in acoustics, rotor noise, structural response to Oie 
chanical and acoustical coupling problems, and subjective response 
vibration. cept 
Aeronautics Program.—This program deals with advanced en 
both STOL and V/STOL aircraft, including areas of performance, anal) 
ics, instrumentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems. and 
Specific research areas currently being investigated include aerodynam abil" 
sis of jet augmented wings, theoretical fluid mechanics, perform ^ tip i 
and control of V/STOL aircraft, analysis and flow visualization of win 
tices, wind tunnel and flight testing of V/STOL aircraft, airfoil aera gift 
stall-spin characteristics of aircraft, and experimental evaluation 
handling characteristics. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The Structures and Dynamics Program.—This program is designed to provide 
Pao understanding and working knowledge of some key areas d n 
hi Ires, solid mechanics, and dynamics technology including computers e 
gn; Optimum design of aircraft, aerospace and other structures; and the 
win and aeroelastic response of large and complex structures. Emphasis 
Placed not only on these individual areas but also on their interface and 
lon, 
i e Environmental Modeling Program.—This program is aimed at develop- 


IMleract 


Wee, 
e 


he atmospheric circulation, and the chemistry of the system. 


Materials Science Program.—This program is concerned with analytic 
+ Perimental verification of processes which degrade mechanical properties 

in md composites; analysis of corrosion and A —— — 

Creep Eraments encountered by aerospace vehicles; analysis of creep and cy s 

tiop: irah, based on both deterministic models and multiparameter snare 

UM Prediction of mechanical properties of engineering materials in terms 
"Position, processing conditions, and service history. 


Pay; 
Ticinas: k ( Denm n 
nts Pating in these programs are Graduate Student Research Scholar Assist 


Naga sult from George Washington University, scientists and engineers from 
angley, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


a as 
Ae ss? 


— m 
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A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualified © 
dents seeking an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and research v 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the fie! 
Acoustics, Aeronautics, Environmental Modeling, Materials Science, an aft 
tures and Dynamics. Applicants who are awarded Research Scholar Assis 
ships will receive stipends of up to $8,000 a year for a Master of Science” 
gree and $9,000 a year for the Doctor of Science degree. Applications, 
JIAFS brochure, and additional information may be obtained from Profs 
S.W. Yuan, JIAFS, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


Cooperative education is a process of education which formally integrates | 
student’s academic study with work experience in cooperating employer 9 j 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of college ig 
with periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and gover it 
The experience periods are considered an integral part of the student’ gi 
tion. Through the interaction of the study and work experiences, the pi 
enhances academic knowledge, personal development, and professional Pris 
tion. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the employing supe 
share in the educational process of the cooperative student. pudet 

The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible for the $ 
working experience: 

1. The student’s employment is related as closely as possible t 
study and individual interest within his field. ". 

2. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing, and ) 
element in the educational process. 

3. The working experience will ideally increase in difficulty and roy" 
bility as the student progresses through the academic curriculum. Norm | 
salary of the student will increase accordingly. id 

The student's working experience in industry or government prov i 
opportunity to meet and work with men and women under varied e pe | 
to get along with them, learn from them, respect them, and earn their git 
Indeed, these advantages alone could be as important in shaping 4 yo | 
son's life as the opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen field. poulid 

International students face several constraints in finding jobs and tional P 
depend on cooperative education income as à financial aid. Internat jobs. 
dents with permanent visas, however, will have better opportunities 


9 his "m 


i 
es 
rio 


Advantages of Cooperative Education a "L 

Combines Theory and Practice.—By coordinating the work epe 1 
industrial and governmental organizations with the campus education evil 
theory and practice are closely integrated, and students find great indus | 
in their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic = op 
environments, the student tends to understand the role and meaning | 
environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. ; arning " 

Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses.—The student's € nse$ le 
contribute substantially to financing his own education and living exp? and a 
ing to independence and contributing significantly to his self-esteem 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


MEM. As st 
em diff 
*mic curri 


ated earlier, it is expected that as the working experience in- 
culty and responsibility as the student progresses through the 
Serves as q pem, the salary of the student will increase accordingly. 

lent studente ridge to the Future.—Cooperative education helps markedly to 
about thas 55 to the world of work. Most students are genuinely concerned 


tions ge suture life work. They want to know more about the range of occu- 
Want to E to them, and the potentials and limitations of these fields. They 
Operative ame the qualifications demanded and their own fitness. Through 
OW abilities | ucation programs, students have opportunities for exploring their 
Ng in Pematic. connection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
Ployeg ut "on and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
their own in ^ dta of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
| Mreases M udes more fully than is normally possible on campus. 
“Taseg stude otivation to Achieve.—This coordination of work and study in- 
td the thi nt motivation. As students see connections between jobs they hold 
develope ags they are learning in school, greater interest in academic work 
op oc uring the work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 
"I rated Work habits because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
anc x the employer. 
"dents ^w Human Relationships.—Because the work experiences involve the 
a ML dons with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
é u » most Cess in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
Other peo Students in cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
aditmens p and greater skills in human relations. à 
k Sontributes P ment of Maturity.—For many students the work experi- 
ha ePendence > an increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
Urity, In - "i their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
one Working e c ition, the student s role as a team member in a real and pro- 
ten delayed ent inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose which 
or the traditional college graduate. 
Sih ities 
bilities of the Cooperative Student 
Rust a Perative student working in associati Faak : 
rking in association with the professionals in the field 


ati eal standards of conduct. Such a student is also a repre- 
ce — Washington - University School of Engineering and 
Uties an er each work period the student prepares a report describ- 
Sponsibilities at work, and the supervisor sends an appraisal 
ork performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. 
~ reviewed with the student. 


each of the other two members of the partnership, and the 
altered during the program without the knowledge and 


Ployers L 
qty : Participate in Cooperative Education Programs 
able "d govern 


Cle whe Ployees jw agencies have found that cooperative students are 
‘YS pay”? Stimulat rapa d speaking, they are alert and energetic young 
Grady ated by a definite goal, return more than a day's work for a 


ate: à 
es of the cooperative program represent a good source of 
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well-trained manpower. The training period provides an opportunity foro 


employer to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employee. wd 
ployers feel that this program is an important part of their effort to attrac 
qualified employees. At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the " 
ployer in terms of his future plans and interests. About half of the cooper 
graduates establish such mutually beneficial relationships with their employs 
that they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with a subs 
head start in their careers. «o 

It is emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the employer e 
ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and govem 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as a long-range I! 
ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the University, t 
ployer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more fully, t mm 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization of the gr? | 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students entering the program must be in good academic standing and r 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior to their ? "mu 
time work assignment. To remain in the program, the student must main | 
passing average and perform satisfactorily for his employer. 


Living Accommodations 


Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative program to ui 
their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, if they so desires, . 
the work periods. During this time, they will also retain full student y e 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be available 
sultation by appointment. 


Work-Study Schedules 


lo 
At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the various P^ 
ers in the Washington area. Since each employer operates differently» eft 
schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfactory to the student 
ployer, and the School. i pe Y 
Generally, the student's schedule is arranged with the employer afte uie” 
successfully completed the first year of study. Many employers W! req y) 
student to work during the summer immediately following the fresh™ in dif | 


: a 

The student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working Pratt f 

ing the second summer. Beginning with the third year, students 4 uri 
ears, er et? 


tween employer and classroom each semester for the next two y to | 
to the classroom for the fifth and final year. An alternate method 1$ "A 
full academic year and then return to school. Schedules for transfer s po | 
are arranged on an individual basis according to the number 0 
transferred and the employer's requirements. s sses, Í , 

Arrangements have been made or are in progress with many busine ortus 
trial organizations, and governmental agencies for employment OPP et 
Few cooperative job opportunities, however, are available for the 5" 
prior to the freshman year. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABORATORIES 


qngements have been made with the U.S. Naval Ship Research and Pedo 
0 omg Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., and with other naval lab- 
tories in which it is possible for the student to earn a substantial portion of 
"cational expenses on planned technical work assignments, obtain a Bachelor 
ad E" degree in such areas as civil, electrical, or mechanical mime 
i» 4. i à preferred position upon graduation to obtain a permanent Civil Serv- 
a Position with a grade and salary commensurate with the student’s education 
eXperience, 
tade Participate in the program at the naval laboratories, the student ne 
the mically acceptable to the University and must meet the requirem 
Wil Service Commission for employment at these laboratories. 


tuition Aig 


ug the Tuition Aid Program offered by the Navy, tuition, textbooks, and 
Quest exclusive of room and board) up to 50 percent may be perg: a». » 
CA tuition assistance is received, the cooperative student scat - o 
mine Bovernment civilian employee after graduation for a peri 

by regulations in effect at that time. 


W 

"k Experience 

his . " 

Mig P ORram integrates formal study at this School with practical work ex- 

ate an essential element of the educational process. The ren tane 

MEN © the field of study in which the student is engaged, and it is diversi s 

ts rd breadth of experience. The work experience increases in difficulty an 

dmi "liy and, in general, parallels the student's progress through the aca- 
: ases of his program. ES ae 

he " Civi Service employee, the co-op student is eligible for many feder 


lig ing’ Including annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, health benefits, and 
insurance, , 


Lj 

m Admission 
Dplicati : 
fore Mans for the cooperative education program should be submitted be- 
ad wishi l of the senior high school year. Students graduating at mid-term 
cember $ to begin study in the spring semester should apply no later than 


er Student Admission 


ange 
er * * . 
lica students from other institutions should submit cooperative education 


er Tain required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, De- 


NS stude the spring semester, and May 1 for the summer sessions. The 
ulg 


znt should be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct and 
“Nester "liBible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
T Which the student seeks admission to this University. 
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UNDERGRADUATE DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAMS WITH HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE AND BOWIE STATE COLLEGE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science, Hampton Institute, and so 
State College, all of which are accredited four-year degree-granting instituti 
have established a 3-2 dual-degree program that joins general education i 
career education in a unique and comprehensive experience. This prog y 
in addition to the engineering programs already offered on the campus | 
George Washington University. 

Hampton and Bowie State offer several four-year degree programs i 
of disciplines. To provide opportunity for careers in engineering, Hampton 
stitute and Bowie State joined with the School of Engineering àn 
Science, which offers accredited four-year programs in engineering. Jo 

Students enrolled in the 3-2 program at Hampton or Bowie State first fo. 
a general program of study for three years at Hampton Institute or p 
State. This program is based on the social sciences, humanities, and ist 
paratory background engineering courses in mathematics, physics, and chem " 
which help develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and C0 
cation skills. folio 

After successful completion of the first phase of study, students thet ati 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of Engineer? y 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may spee asn 
any of the following areas of engineering, which are also offered in 
ular four-year programs: BE 

1. Civil Engineering, or the following options: Environmental-orien? Ey | 
Engineering, Computer-oriented Civil Engineering, Geotechnical €! 
neering. f pre 

2. Electrical Engineering, or the following options: Computer Science” | 
medical Engineering. 

3. Mechanical Engineering, or the following options: Ener: 
Power, Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. 

Some of the advantages of the dual degree program follow. - Sta 

Students may begin their education at Hampton Institute or Bowie " 
then obtain a B.S. in an engineering area from George Washington u ip 
This unique academic background provides the student with many © "i 
choosing a profession upon graduation. The student may go into ent 
practice, continue study for advanced degrees, or enter other professio? | 
such as law, medicine, or teaching. 

Dual-degree students, while at Hampton, may participat 
Training Program. In this program, students may work for à 1 scien 
during the summer at the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 9 uy RF 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's (NASA) rA 
search Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valuable work experience This P, 
rate laboratory while earning funds for the following academic year 4 yp 
gram may be made available to some prefreshmen who desire to 
graduation from secondary school. 


n a vari! 


gy Resources 


Tm. 


Dual-degree students at Bowie State may avail themselves of "En 
ployment through the GWU Cooperative Education Program 1n ) 
prior to their actual attendance at George Washington University- age 40) | 

In GWU's Cooperative Education Program in Engineering (see Pr af 
a student may work summers and one or two academic sem 


esters 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Sufficient funds to help pay expenses while obtaining valuable engineering ex- 

Petience, ; 

am 3-2 program offers the student time to become acclimated to college life 
Study at a reasonable cost while preparing for an exciting and rewarding 

Profession. 

For further information write or call Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 
mpton Institute, Hampton, Va. 32668, Phone (804) 727-5328 or 727-5329; 

€ I. Johnny W. Ponds, Mathematics Department, Bowie State College, 

. Wie, Md., 20715. Phone (301) 262-3350; or Manager, Engineering Admis- 

8, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington Univer- 


sity Wasp: 
Y, Washington, D.C. 20052, Phone (202) 676-6158. 


CONTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


today Most engineers and their employers are well aware of the rapid ad- 
M of knowledge in science and technology. The inability to understand 
0 mec Ply new technologies can mean both personal and ve failure. 
imis this potential obsolescence, engineers must involve themselves in a 
8 program of technical reading and organized learning. 
eje, so! of Engineering and Applied Science meets this need with a com- 
"Tease the program of noncredit courses. The program's — ~ to in- 
ic de competence of practicing engineers rather than to grant further aca- 
p Brees. Staff reorganizations require many engineers to change their 
e 


eci i * . . * . * 
ides or to take on additional duties within their present jobs. Continuing 


lectin education can provide the education and skills the engineer needs to 
ity make these changes. Continuing Engineering education also aids in 
n g 


fields 8 for promotions and in maintaining certification in certain professional 


at, Program will present about 300 noncredit courses this year. About half 
four ast for five days (30 classroom hours), while others are for two, three, 
On àys. Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 
theo ^ Week for 10 to 12 weeks), or on Saturday morning. Presentation of 
tific ,I5 often augmented by workshops to give registrants practice in the spe- 


l i * * a 
the atj line. All courses stress practical applications. Students from all over 
Varie ^ and from many foreign countries have participated in courses. The 


euin,  Perience and background of these students enriches the classroom 


me H . * * ^ 
9f the subjects which have been presented in this program include: 


Mini ^ 
Analog tration of Safety Functions Configuration Management of 
Anten a ^w Hybrid Computers Software Programs 
Automat ystems Configuration Management 
Retriens Ocument Storage and Construction Estimating 
Clinical E è Cost Analysis for Engineers 
Computer eineering Critical Path Method 
c Desin "Aided Preliminary Ship Data Communications 
0 


Digital Communications 


"pute 
Communi; curity Digital Integrated Circuits 


uni i * . * 
“ation Systems Distributed Processing 
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Electromagnetic Compatability 

Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 

Electronic Display Technology 

Energy Conservation 

Environmental Impact Statements 

Fault Tree Analysis 

Fiber and Integrated Optics 

Fibrous Composite Structures 

Finite Element Method 

Forecasting Techniques 

Heat Pipes 

Infrared Technology 

Intensive and Coronary Care Units 

Laser and Fiber Optics 
Communication 

Laser Technology 

Life Cycle Costing 

Lubrication Technology 

Maintenance Management of Medical 
Instrumentation 

Management of Research and 
Development 

Mathematical Theory of Reliability 

Metal Fracture and Fatigue 

Metric Conversion 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers 

Minicomputers 

Monte Carlo Simulation 

Municipal Solid Wastes 

Nonlinear Programming 


New courses are added as needs become apparent in various fields, and ed Jos! 
courses are continuously revised. Seventy-seven new courses were a 


year. 


outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, from In 
from government laboratories and agencies serve on the instruction 


the program. 


The program also offers noncredit contract courses off-campus $P? 
tailored for the needs and background of the engineers employed by ê : 
or agency. Tuition for these courses is usually slightly lower tha 
offered at the University. Such courses have been presented as ar à 


Argentina. 


it 
To receive announcements or additional information on the program, a 
to Continuing Engineering Education Program, School of En of 
Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, DL. 
call (202) 676-6106 or (800) 424-9773. 


" jen% 
In addition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Sci y 


Nonparametric Statistics 

Operations Research 

OSHA for Industry and Government 

Patent Law for Engineers 

Practical Electronics 

Project Management 

Radar Systems 

Reliability 

Reliability of Nuclear Power plants 

Satellite Communications 

Solar Heating and Cooling 

Sonar Systems 

Specifications and Standards 

Speech Communication Aids for 
the Deaf 1 

Spread Spectrum Communication 

Standards and Calibration Labs 

Statistics for Engineers " 

Statistical Techniques in Biomed! 
Studies 

Structured Programming 

Surface and Colloid Chemistry 

Safety 

Technology Trends in 
Communications 

Telecommunications 

Temperature Control Systems 

Warehousing 

Writing Professional and 
Technical Communications 


repeat 
^ dusts of 
i 
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Administration 


Harold Lichowity T). a 

E Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
wes Ep. Co-director of the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
1 Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Ew Science 
c Poe, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operations Research 
leni harles Meltzer, D.Sc., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
bi E and Computer Science 

iia an, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering Adminis- 
ao 

E Yuan, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Mechanical, 
mw nvironmental Engineering; Associate Director, Joint Institute for Ad- 
i en of Flight Sciences 
Alfred ww Ph.D., Director, Energy Programs 

E Freudenthal, D.Sc., Director, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, 
ur and Structural Reliability 

" H. Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management Science and 

"gineering 
n i 
agents Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
Malcolm irector of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences 

- P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
Viti 

a 
EL. Shanahan, B.S., Manager of Engineering Admissions and Coopera- 
John 1: ucation 

n iara 

ton sey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research and Educa- 
John , € Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
Nate poon, M.S., Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley Grad- 
ack E gram 

Ed merson Mansfield, B.S. in E.E., Director of the Continuing Engineering 
R ton Program 

: c 
George Am Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 

Owitz, B.A., Executive Associate to the Dean 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


told r : 
Liebowitz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, N. Kyriakopoulos, John Kaye 


Advisory Council* 


The p = i 
A plied POSES of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 
ther gorp CDC are to strengthen communication between the School and the 
. | schools, and divisions of the University as well as between the 
truetion the Universitys Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 
ARS 0 the Search, and service in the School and to help interpret these pro- 
Ted evel community and the nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
oS pment of the School and its programs. 

ol of 


tsident 4 
Eno. Of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the 
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Dgineeri " 
*tring and Applied Science are ex-officio members of the Advisory Council. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1977-78 


Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), Former President of Ld 


Potomac Electric Power Company 
Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Tyco Laboratory 
Bruno A. Boley, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern University 
George M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 
J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. 
Joseph Fox, Vice President, Civil-Space Systems, Federal Systems Division 
International Business Machines 
Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company 
Alfred M. Freudenthal, Professor Emeritus of Civil and Materials Engine 
Eugene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 
Martin Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute 
William J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department, 
ciation of American Railroads 
Alexander Hassan, Washington, D.C. 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
William Holt, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
William H. Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Research 
Coleman Raphael, President, Atlantic Research Booth 
Bernard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the 
Schriever & McKee Associates, Inc. 
Arthur W. Sloan, Chief Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 
Wayne G. Shaffer, President, Vitro Corporation 
Edward G. Uhl, President, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation neil 
Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Research Cou 
Harold A. Wheeler, Chief Scientist and Chairman, Hazeltine Corporation 
James F. Young, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric Company pult! | 
L.A. Zadeh, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering and Com 
Sciences, University of California, Berkeley 


Ast 
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CROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
URSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON TH 

of inttr LOWING PAGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and courses 
u a by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

gd by the S are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 

“Wdents. School should apply for admission to the Division of University 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Course 
‘tho are from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
2 proved in courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
Ns t 0 im iw by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 
y y E ned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
are Primari ed undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 
arily for doctoral students. 


Th SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 

* num 
Une i of Semester hours' credit given for the satisfactory completion of | 
tm e giving a My parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year | 
n. € course a ours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
Orat 9f the co 8 Pag three hours credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 

Ory mpletion of one 50-minute period of class work or of one lab- 


, 
Period ; 
d a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


ler," ng ea 
west “opr une description is a parenthetical statement listing the semes- | 
t On Y With ve is scheduled to be offered. The term "academic year" is | 
test I5 to be o^ apre courses, and indicates that the first half of the 
tt; the ^s Pro in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
rm “as arranged” is used for courses which could not be 
49 
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scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for the summ 
sessions are not designated in this catalogue. 


Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. 


Students should consult 


A Schedule 


Classes is also published for each fall and spring semester which provides U 
date information concerning the time of course offerings. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations for course designations are used by G 


ington University. 


Accounting 

American Civilization 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Cartography 

Chemistry 

Child Health and 
Development 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 
Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign 
Language 
Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 
French 

Genetics 

Geodesy 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Geophysics 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 


HCA 
HCS 
Hist 
HKLS 


Idis 
IAf 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Law 
LEnf 
Mgt 
Math 
ME 
M&PA 
Med 
Micr 
Mus 
NSur 
Neur 
Ob&G 


eorge W 


Health Care Administrat 
Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics | 

and Leisure Studies 
Interdisciplinary CoU 
International Affairs 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Management Science 
Mathematics | 
Mechanical Enginee 
Medical and Public 
Medicine 
Microbiology 
Music 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurolo 

o Gynecol 
Oceanography 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
Psychology . , 
Public Adminis 
Radiology 
Religion 
Service Lea 


ring, 


tration 


rning prog? 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


SP: * 

$c Service-Learning Political Stat Statistics 

Slay T Surg Surgery 

avic Languages and TCom  Telecommunication 

Soc Literatures Operations 
Span Sociology U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
SpEq spanish Urol Urology 
SpDr pecial Education WStu Women’s Studies 


Speech and Drama 


Applied Science 


Inte 
‘departmental offerings. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


37 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
d half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including force 
ELA. equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, 
co: moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and 
(F is Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14. 
all and spring) 


58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 


kond half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, including 

tion atics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton’s laws of mo- 

elds onc, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force 

of a ri i. rations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics 

and s Bid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. (Fall 
pring) 


113 : , 
aqieeeriag Analysis I (3) 
a methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
ndi application of matrices and linear algebra, ordinary differential 
re ay vector calculus and integral theorems, complex algebra. Pre- 
quisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


114 å 
Antincering Analysis II (3) 
Aa E 
Lace methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
teries at application of Bessel functions, Legendre polynomials, Fourier 
es and integrals, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations ^ 


en : L ¢ : 
spring) ^ and applied science. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and 


l5 Ran: 
| Engineering Analysis III (3) 


luti i : à 
Statistics of engineering problems using concepts from probability and 
expectat, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical 

ion, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 


trelar 

s E and regression. _ This methodology applied to problems of 

equipment *sign, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 

requisi reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Isite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


Pre 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables ince 
contour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, an 
ary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


spring) 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering E 
lems including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems: 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. s 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 


Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial problems e 
neering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, an d 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall an 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) it yl 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering including pat 
Galerkin approximation methods of boundary-value problems. AS visi 
linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prered 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) i 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial value problems 
neering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Greens 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213. (Fall) 

216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 

Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to 


appro 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems 1n ens 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems O! 


(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engine? 
science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


E 

Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan (Chairmal) 
J. Foa, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, J.P. Campbell (Research), J. Eftis, ^ 
Noor, R. Goulard, A.B. Cambel, K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper " 

Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, B.L. Clarkson, R.M. Sorensen, H. Perry, LM 
Tombaugh, W.P. Reid 4 

Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, M.P. Gaus, R. Dillon, C. Molloy, W. be 
M.J. Queijo, R.P. Nalesnik, J.B. Scalzi, P. Donely, M.K. Ochi, R.F. Bake" 
F.L. Young, L.K. Loftin, Jr., M.S. Ojalvo, L. Divone, L.G. Herman, ^" 
Thomson, M. Yachnis, R.F. Hoglund, R.S. Levine, M.J. Rabins, W. 
man, Jr. 


Associate Professors M.K. Myers, D.L. Jones (Research), J.L. Whitesides, i 


C. Gilmore, H. Runyan, Jr. (Research), D.M. Esterling (Research), A 


Bloom (Research), J.N. Yang, R.E. Kaufman, R.S. Brice (Research) 
Adjunct Associate Professor B.W. Hannah I 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.D. Erickson, R.W. Fralich, E.C. Yates, h 

N. Salvesen, J. Sobieszczanski, M. Stein, G. Sabnis, R.B. Samworth 5 

Whang, G.E. Lamphere, D. Ellison, J.B. Fisher, R.W. Barnwell, A. Soy 

R.J. Fisher, T. McGean, D. MacKinnon, K. Saczalski, T.M. Walsh, os 

Buck, E.F. Skelton, H.A. Leybold, M. Lokmanhekim, A.G. Adamanti? 

J.A. Belding, Jr., R.M. Brown, J. Ettinger, H.E. Bethel, D.D. More 

Zien, E. Glynn, N. Basdekas, P.L. Coe, Jr., C.J. Jachimowski, A.H. Pu 

M.C. Cullingford, D. Feit, R. McConnell, S. Mehrotra, W.J. Walker 
Assistant Professors K, Khozeimeh (Research), B.R. Barkstrom (Rese 

J.D. Lee (Research), F. Farassat (Research) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors A.K. Trehan 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.A. Gorman, LE. Beckwith, R.L. Bow 
J.B. Robertson, G.L. Smith, R.Y. Ting, J.E. Carter, R.C. Montgomery gh 
Park, T.A. Straeter, J.N. Shoosmith, D. Mulville, J.L. Wagner, S.M. pe 
A. Kehnemui, M. Rozansky, W.J. Boettinger, M.O. Critchfield, J. Heb 
J.C. Hardin, D.F. Hollingshead, C. Ng 


, 


arch) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


sgt jos 

Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activities p 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment an r 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers in the pid 
ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roads; airports; . 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal protection inland 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, and lakes; e 
navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dams; we 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and pollutiór. " 
trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and t " jon? 
background required for careers in municipal engineering, urban and ree 
planning, and environmental and geotechnical civil engineering; and for má 
in engineering research in structural mechanics, ocean engineering 
terials engineering. dus 

The curriculum provides the essentials for beginning a career upon gm 
56 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


tion, for re 
C 


hes: gistration as a professional civil engineer as required by law, and for 
Minuing study at the graduate level. 


Evening Classes 


I e . * » . 
aren Ponse to requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 


a pne Wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering in 

e Sonable period of time, evening classes in the Civil Engineering bere 

rolls fe Scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if r aeneus sino 

in ted three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be comp 
than 15 semesters. 


C : 
Ore Curriculum 


No : 
& Tally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 


Eu Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


MEE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
ath 30: Precalculus (3) 
m 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
hys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
Sctive: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester 
Engl Engs 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) ym: 
M r10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
oe 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) : 
ES A Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
"Clive: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Third Semester 
APSc 57. 


° alvtice Mi hk. m 4 
ApSc 113, Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


ApSc : Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Che 115; Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Pho 13: General Chemistry (4) 
"a 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Sctive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 
Fourth Semester ; 
| ASe Sg 


Ano his. Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
CE 110. Engineering Analysis II (3) 
| 0: Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
Materials Science (3) 
| Electi * Introduction to Modern Physics (3) i 
ve: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


~ 
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Civil Engineering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 123: Structural Theory (6) 

CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 


CE 183: Urban Planning (3) 

CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 


CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 


Elective: | Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 


CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory 


CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollut 
Elective: | Technical electives (5) 

Technical Electives 


*CE 195: Hydrology (3) 


*CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structur 


CE 198: Research (2) 

CE201: Design of Metal Structures (3) 

CE202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

CE204: Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 

CE205: Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 

CE 206: Foundation Engineering (3) 

CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

CE212: Open Channel Flow (3) 

CE213: Hydraulic Structures (3) 

CE214: Design of Dams (3) 

CE215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 

CE216: Advanced Hydrology (3) 

CE220: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 

CE243: Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 

CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engine 

CE256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
EAd150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
EngS234: Composite Materials (3) 


* Required course which must be selected from the technical electives 


(3) 
ering Structures 
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Computer-oriented Civil Engineering Option 
The ex 


tem 


panding use of computers in the design and control of pr. iux 
a$ Provides increasing opportunities for engineering careers in w i m 
vency in the sophisticated use of digital and other computers is cue » 
I5 option replaces several technical electives of the principal professiona 


i ide : - ehensive ex- 
"dergraduate program with electives that provide a more comprehe 


ure to computer technology and applications. 


j ivi. ineerin 
Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Civil Engineering 
Option 


*CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
CE198: Research (2) 


CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
CSci 278; Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
EngS 282: Computer-aided Design (3) oT i ing (3) 
Engs 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (- 
Engs 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


tvi * . 
‘onmental-oriented Civil Engineering Option 

The Wor 

tect; 


“Upp 
tte. P y 


ld-wide growth of industrialization is causing increasing — 
On of the human environment. Part of this problem — trc 
‘nd treatment, pollution of rivers, lakes, and oceans, and e eto 
ent and disposal. Through a selective choice of technical ores - 
55 Provided with an opportunity to gain increased exposure to 

aspect of civil engineering. 


tuden 
"loping 


- = ivil Engineer- 
Technical Electives for Environmental-oriente d Civil Engine 
ing Option 
*CE 195 
: Hydrology (3) aot ae ing Structures 

‘ce 196. Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
CE 8: Research (2) 

CE 240; Environmental Microbiology (3) 

Cpl: Environmental Chemistry (3) 

Cr! Solid Waste Disposal (3) 

5443: Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
i *. General Biochemistry (3 or 4) 3 

Sc 11-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
DeS 245° Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
742: Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Mic, x Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ll: Microbiology (4) 


Chnical Ci; : 

: ical Civil Engineering Option 
techni CREE 
| ivi inberi ems involvin 
Vi] mitica Civil. engineering encompasses engineering uec to ~~ 
Pets of — foundation engineering, rock mechanics, NP sere > 
sui Sineering More specifically, planning, design, and cons 

+ 


Nir, 
tp, ed Cou, r 
Or Chen: tse which must be se 


lected from the technical electives rca mdi 
i f zradu : 
and Microbiology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate an r 
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structures founded on or constructed of soil and rock constitute the main f 
tures of this branch of civil engineering. Included are the design and cons àl 
tion of foundations for all types of buildings, bridges, highway and s 
pavements; design and construction of earth and rock-fill dams, embankme 
waterfront structures, tunnels, drainage facilities, and stabilization procedi 
for reclamation of marginal lands. Engineering geology, which is the p 
tion of geological data, principles, and interpretations to naturally occ 

earth and rock masses, constitutes an important part in the planning i 
design stages of civil engineering structures of the above type. The Geote? fot 
cal Civil Engineering option provides the student with the fundamentals 

subsequent growth and development in this branch of civil engineering: 


CURRICULUM 


Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum 
page 57, with the following changes: ) wil 
Third Semester: *Geology 21 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3 
be taken instead of the elective. ken iw 

Fourth Semester: *Geology 122 Structural Geology (3) will be p (b) 
stead of (a) CE 110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering an 
elective. 


Fifth Semester 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 123: Structural Theory (6) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

*Geol 163: Sedimentation (4) 


Sixth Semester 


ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
*Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 
*Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester aa 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE193:  Hydraulics (3) (3) 
CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply Resources 
CE 195: Hydrology (3) 

*Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


Eighth Semester 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 
CE185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

*Geol 195: Field Work (2) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Elective: Technical elective (2) 


Laboratory a ) 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Graduate and Undergraduate Bulletin. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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Ci i 
vil Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 

Chemistry of natural water as it affects hardness, alkalinity, corrosion, and 
carbonate balance. Water treatment chemistry, softening, coagulation, and 
flocculation. Chemistry of rivers, oxygen balance, nitrogen cycle, carbon 
cycle, eutrophication. Waste water treatment. Removal of dissolved or- 
Banic material, nitrogen, phosphorous, and chlorination. Classification of 
Organic and inorganic air pollutants. Chemical reaction and formation of 
Secondary air pollutants. Chemical analysis of inorganic pollutants; fluor- 
ides, oxides of nitrogen, sulfates, chlorides, sulfur compounds, oxides of 
carbon, and oxidants. Chemical analysis of organic pollutants; aliphatic 
hydrocarbons. Control of pollutant emission by absorption, adsorption, 
ànd combustion. Prerequisite: Chem 13. (Spring) 


1 i 

20 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Three-dimensional strain and stress. Constitutive equations for elastic, 
Viscoelastic, and plastic materials. Axial load, bending and torsion of 
Struts and beams. Instability and failure. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


123 Structural Theory (6) 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both classical 


— approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. 
a 


140 Materials Science (3) 


rn Structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy 
Core in structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction 

; diffusion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical 
Conduction; metals, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism. Prerequisite: 
hem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Spring) 


1 

66 Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanical properties and their description; effect of microstructure on 
M chanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 
onis effect of strain-rate and temperature; creep, fatigue, and 
Nan effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for 
C E" performance. Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent registration: 

0. (Fall) 


167 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
are of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces; 
dan e, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, and plastic materials; tension, 
curiPression, bending, creep, and fatigue loading. Prerequisite or con- 
*nt registration: CE 166. (Fall) 


168 
Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


Dpineer; i 
et pancering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
(Fal) ' foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 


182 
Foundation Engineering (2) 


ub : i 
aee exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
ions, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 


founda 


"24 ^ 
3 a* o*a* ee 
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183 Urban Planning (3) P 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transportation, is 
supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, and ni 
environment. (Spring) 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) " 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressi 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 169. 
(Spring) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) i 
Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract docu ; 
and specifications, consideration cf economic factors in engineering 
decisions. (Spring) 


191 Metal Structures (3) ant 
Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements; CO 


tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Prerequ 
CE 123. (Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


e i f as of tl 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details ob 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast ele 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123. (Spring) 


193 Hydraulics (3) " 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces in M fo 
fluid, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic princip *^ iy 
fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications 
flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity yis 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prered 
ME 126. (Fall) 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) i 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposal p 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalination 3, 
pollution control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

(Spring) 

195 Hydrology (3) z evtl 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flo ray 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograp asin olt 
estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs © frequt! 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: E 
rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite 
current registration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193. (Fall) 


196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) al 


Design of civil engineering structures such as wharves, piers, reg 
tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage systems: 
site: senior status. (Spring) 


197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Poliution Control c pati 


Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, indu, 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control rerea" 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. 


CE 193. (Fall) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Mechan; 

tiop nical engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems in mo- 
mechanical engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfer, and 
f energy from its source to its moving system. Land and marine ve- 
ansportation systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and 
inq ao Pollution control devices, energy resources and the means of prac- 
Mens conversion of the various forms of energy to mechanical 
IN this NL. ome. and a host of other devices lie in this domain. Training 
Mental | à should provide the ability to formulate problems based on funda- 
. ‘4Ws of nature, to recognize the types of methods which are applicable 


tel cells 
tical 


to 

N "d Eution, to read with understanding the relevant work, and to come 

Mud tor” answer. The mechanical engineering curriculum provides a 

* Wide Variet Or careers in research, design, development, and manufacture in 
bu y of industries. 

RN offerings in mechanical engineering, which begin with a broad 

nsi 9 in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences, 


st 1 ? . . * * * 
het Studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, electricity and 
Versio 8, material sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy con- 


ite E and power, environmental control, and the design of machines and 
terested i their control. Technical electives in the senior year allow students 
ln In computers to select an option which will prepare them for careers 
Orie puting as well as graduate study in computer-dominated or computer- 
pt that refessional fields. The program outlined below is based on the con- 
terj E mechanical engineer must be prepared to meet the challenge of 
í Fidluates technical, economic, and social problems. i 

‘ture a es are qualified for professional positions in design, analysis, manu- 
develo aan application of machines, process, and control, or in research and 

nt, as well as for graduate work. 


i Classes 
MUS 
nt ood requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
^4 a m m obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
p Cürricul, nable period of time, evening classes in the Mechanical Engineer- 
‘Ude iin um are scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time 
Comp] e for three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be 
In less than 15 semesters. 


Y 
The *àr Abroad Program 


Vis, hoo] | ^ 

ition E Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 

tag an ee of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
ln, ,, "Change program so that graduate students in acoustics at both insti- 


te. Ma aad ^ 
“Quire Mi, antter academic credits to either University in fulfillment of the 
Or advanced degrees. A special arrangement has now been made 


———— m ETE 


M 
4 
j 
à 
j 


———— 
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int 
to extend the graduate exchange program to the undergraduate level, enabl 


some mechanical engineering students to spend the junior year abroad. . 

The program furthers a student's particular academic interests in mechani 
engineering and develops knowledge of world affairs in general, and 1 
national technical fields in particular. 


Applicants must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad program " 
the Department Chairman before the end of the fall semester of the sopho d 
year. Approval must be given by the Department Chairman and the " 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Core Curriculum 


in 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester $ = 


EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 30: Precalculus (3) 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


B 


Second Semester 


EngS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester v Bp" i 

ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

Phys15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Fourth Semester E 


ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester D. E — 


CE120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


CE167: Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) | 
ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester < è | 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


EE 172: Control Systems (3) ; 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Ek 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
E148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester MD Sot acm | 
= 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
y E187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) i 
- 190: Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 
n 191: Mechanical Design (3) 
€ctive: Technical electives (6) 
Eighth Semester - : g - 
m 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
E 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
El 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
ective Technical electives (6) | 
Technical Electives Bere etm | 
CE 197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) l 
BAd 150 


Ad Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Engg 160; Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
*ME * Transportation Workshop (3-3) 
176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Theory of Vibrations (3) 
<i: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
e E Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME d Propulsion I (3) 


Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
ME247: = Fluidics (3) 
Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Mechanical Engi- 
: neering Option pa i - 
p Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
ER | Introduction to Digital Computers (3) : 
Engs ME Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


* Computer-aided Design (3) 
n puter-ai g nM : 
4 E Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
5: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


- " 


Which must be selected from the technical electives. 


Course 
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| Technical Electives for Energy Resources and power-oritt 
| Mechanical Engineering Option —_ | 
| EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
j EngS 208: Energy Conservation (3) 
| EngS 214: Geothermal Energy (3) 
i *ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
1 | ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
q ME 225: Turbomachinery I (3) 
1 | ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
| ME 259: Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 
! ME 260: Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
j MI | ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
| ME 294: Wind Energy (3) 
lt 
k l Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 
! 120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) s P 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling [i 
simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles: i) 
rious measuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experiments, yi 
1 ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. he y 
: to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, fluid 
| | thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131. (Spring) 
126 Fluid Mechanics (3) em 
i Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid er fo 
| basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompres pa 
| ! viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: 
| (Spring) 
| | 131 Thermodynamics (3) d 
| Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermo 
| and temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of c ipt 
l i namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of som NU 
" dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility vg 
i, i second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite OF 
| | registration: ApSc 58. (Fall) 
if ] 134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) FL/ 
I| | Natural frequencies and response of single- and multiple-degrt? ggf 
i dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of dampin& 
1] and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 
I 


148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


l Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigeration cycles; * im 

li namics of mixtures of substances; properties of air-water yo 

DE psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air-conditi? 5 

"a third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; evaluation " 

nau tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; introdu ther?" 
i tistical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynamics an d 


namic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ME 13}: 


| | * Required course which must be selected from technical electives. 
| 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Experimental study of various engineering systems. Laboratory projects 
Include experimental design, modeling and simulation parameters, data 
acquisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
(As arranged) 


155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
Introduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion 
In compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional 
flow, wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, 
method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 


176 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Classification and effects of air pollutants; air-quality criteria and stand- 
ards; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants and emission inventory; 
mission-control equipment. Water-quality standards; sewage and indus- 
trial waste characterization and pollutional effects in natural waters; pri- 
Mary, biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; sludge handling and 
disposal. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
Unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
transfer, Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 
m, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
gd Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 

„laws, radiation properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 
Mae considerations; heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 

E126. (Fall) 


190 
jechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 
er te matics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacement, velocities, accel- 
ations in linkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical methods. 
Terequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


191 
Mechanical Design (3) 
n s : 
meg auction to design concept, selection of materials, and strength of 
spri, anical elements; design of machine components such as shafts, 
i^ bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 
ents. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


19 . 
® Engineering Systems Design (3) 
ami e, engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation. 
ing : pon with standard machine components. Practice in integrat- 
ing g MY of core disciplines via system design projects. Visual think- 
> graphical communication, analysis and optimization techniques. 


olen” Solutions to current, real engineering design problems. Design 
Project, may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 
jects, Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 
194 En 
ergy Conversion (3) 


nt resources of the earth; energy, society, and the national economy; 
and eee and the environment, future outlook for energy supply 
logical and. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles and techno- 

options, efficiency of different energy converters. Current tech- 


Rolo i *_* 
Bies and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity, trends 
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"T. 
mic, 
tion i 


in the electricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, econo 
environmental impacts. Unconventional methods of power genera 
rect energy conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. pret 
site: junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 


Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. Points E 
curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthographe sg 
isometric views, intersection of surface. Technical sketching, dime 
and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawings rit 
tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe and electric 


(Spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY 


S 
Developments in science and technology in the decades to come requi i 
the engineer be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals as well as 10 "5 gj 
emerging technological and scientific disciplines. The modern engine, 
also master techniques in analysis, computation, design, and synthesis: ot 
the proliferation of knowledge and technological specialty, the Dep 
heres to the principle that versatility and depth in scientific fundamentals 
be the characteristic features of any graduate program that attempts t0 
the student to cope with engineering developments. : i 
The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering gj 
graduate programs in the various areas of concentration on three degre cie 
the Master of Science degree, the Professional degree, and the Doctor i 
degree. . Ac 
The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following areas: 4 we 
Aeronautics; Energy, Resources, and Environment; Environmenta an or Y 
Resources (except Option I, Environmental Engineering, which "panni 
M.S. and Professional degrees only; and Option III, Water Resources scie 
which is for the M.S. degree only); Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Ma? 
Hydromechanics and Ocean Engineering; Solid Mechanics à" trans? . 
Engineering; Structural Engineering; Structures and Dynamics; an (csi 
tion Engineering (except Option III, which is for the M.S. an 
degrees only). ed in al 
The Master of Science and the Professional degrees are offe jf 
the aforementioned areas and in the following areas: Environment? plic wor 
Geotechnical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering Design, an pu , 
Engineering. AS pf, 
Courses for these specializations are listed in subsequent pages: oth y 
the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved courses Tell f 
partments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, g- inter 
other schools and divisions of the University. Depending upon of 
the student, some of the programs leading to the degrees of Master 
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E 

^ by Special permission of the appropriate department chairman, Doctor of 
œ are given at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Station, 
tin Va. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities 

ach pment are utilized whenever feasible. — ; 
ind ad. eam is arranged to fit the student's individual needs and interests 
E previous experience and background. This background should 
md Include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, 
basig E" mathematics. Each student is assigned a faculty adviser on the 
during | Eur interests, enabling a close student-faculty relationship to develop 
* course of the program. 


Norm 


Fields 

A and Area of Concentration 

Topr : 

ig ama 9f study in any field of concentration will generally include courses 
PPropriate allied areas. 


ACOUSTIC ew 
AC 21: Analytical Metheds in Engineering I 
ApSc 213, Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
DSc 215, Analytical Methods in Engineering IH 
ApSc 216. Analytical Methods in Engineering v 
"Enos 203 6: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
*Engs i Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
ngs 270 Analytical Mechanics 
*Engs 271 Theoretical Acoustics I 
* ngs 275 Random Process Theory I 
NgS 273 Random Process Theory II 
NgS 274 Time Series Analysis 
nes 375 Noise and Vibration Control 
* nes 276 Theoretical Acoustics II 
* nes 277 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
^ ngs 27 Physical Acoustics 
E $78: Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
* 


Engs 280. Human Factors in Engineering 
t, ENES 298. Special Topics in Acoustics 
8S 299. 30 : Research 
"EngS ET Thesis Research 
0: Aeroacoustics 
*Engs 3D. Nonlinear Acoustics 
nes 313, Theory of Random Vibration 
Engs 398: Structural Acoustics Interaction 
Engs 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
* Dissertation Research 
ME 216. Theory of Vibrations 
ME 21, Structural Dynamics 
| ME 315. Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Theory of Turbulence 


211: r 
ADS 915: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| * Analytical Methods in Engineering II 


Red 
t NASA 
"Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


| 


i, 
! 
! 
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ApSc 213: 


ApSc 216: 
EE 202: 
*EngS 217: 
EngS 284: 
ME 215: 
ME 221: 
ME 222: 
ME 223: 


*ME 272: 


EngS 270: 


| ApSc 214: 
| ApSc 215: 


l 
| 
| 
i i ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 235: 
ME 237: 
*ME 248: 
*ME 249: 
! *ME 270: 
*ME 271: 


| *ME 273: 
| *ME 274: 
ME 275: 

| *ME 277: 
*ME 278: 

*ME 279: 

ME 281: 

*ME 290: 
| ME 295: 
| ME 298: 
| ME 299-300: 
IN a ME 312: 
| ME 315: 
ME 398: 
| ME 399: 


EngS 284: 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Linear System Theory I 

Analytical Mechanics 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 

Propulsion I 

Seminar: Aircraft Design I 

Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
VTOL Aircraft Technology 
Powered-lift Technology 

Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 

Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Kinetic Theory of Gases 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 

Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


ENERGY, RESOURCES, AND ENVIRONMENT 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 215: 
CE 243: 
EAd 221-22: 
EAd 283: 
EngS 206: 
EngS 207: 
EngS 208: 
EngS 210: 
EngS 212: 
EngS 213: 
EngS 214: 
EngS 242: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Environmental Management 

Systems Engineering I 

Technology and Human Needs 
Engineering Climatology 

Energy Conservation 

Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
Nonrenewable Resources 

Renewable Resources 

Geothermal Energy 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Theoretical Acoustics I 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 


arranged 
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ME204: Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics | 
ME224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines | 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
ME227: Viscous Flow 
ME 235; Compressible Flow 
Propulsion I 
ME254: Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer 
: Energy Technology I 
ME 258: Energy Technology II 
: Solar Heating and Cooling Systems aera 
ME 260: Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 
ME 261: Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
ME 280: Advanced Thermodynamics | 


ME 281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
us 282: Fossil Fuels 
— 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
E 284: — Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
ME T: Heat Conduction 
ME 291 25: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME ~92: Power Systems 
ME ^ Combustion 
ME 298; Wind Energy | | 


Thesis Research 
* Theory of Turbulence 
= 313: — Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME oo: Advanced Reading and Research 
OR D Dissertation Research 


ME 299 300, Research 
Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
N 


Wy 
TR ^ 
ÜNMENTAL, AND WATER RESOURCES ENGINEERING | 


Option I: Environmental Engineering — 


Bioc 221: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 201. General Biochemistry 
CE 299. Design of Metal Structures 
CE 203: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
^ Prestressed Concrete Structures | 
CE 212 Waste Water Treatment 
CR 213. Open Channel Flow 
CR2y4. Hydraulic Structures 
CR 216. Design of Dams 
CE 219. Advanced Hydrology 
CR 237. Groundwater and Seepage j 
CR 240: Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
; Environmental Microbiology 
CR 242. Environmental Chemistry / 
* Solid Waste Disposal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CE 243: 
CE 272: 
CE 277: 
CE 278: 
CE 281: 
CE 282: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 310: 
CE 311: 
EAd 204: 
EAd 210: 
EAd 261: 
EngS 242: 
EngS 260: 
EngS 284: 
ME 221: 
ME 262: 
ME 263: 
*Micr 211: 
*U&RP 204: 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
CE 208: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
CE 214: 
CE 216: 
CE 219: 
CE 243: 
CE 255: 
CE 256: 
CE 274: 
CE 276: 
CE 278: 
CE 281: 
CE 282: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 310: 
CE 311: 
CE 312: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 


* For Microbiology and Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, 


Graduate Bulletin. 


Environmental Impact Assessment 
Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design 
Industrial Waste Treatment 

Pollution Transport System 

Special Topics in Water Resources 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
Environmental Control Processes I 
Microbiology 

Urban Development Planning 


Option 1I: Water Resources Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Rock Engineering 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Groundwater and Seepage 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Pollution Transport System 

Special Topics in Water Resources 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Advanced Hydraulics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


p 
see the n d 


EngS 260: 
EngS 284: 
Engs 285: 
ME 221: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 312: 
OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 273: 


Nx descriptions 
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Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering ; 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Theory of Turbulence 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Digital Systems Simulation 


Option III: Water Resources Planning dr 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Open Channel Flow 
Hydraulic Structures 
Design of Dams 
Advanced Hydrology 
Solid Waste Disposal 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Water Resources Planning and Control 
Pollution Transport System 
Water Resources Systems 
Special Topics in Water Resources 
Hydraulic Modeling 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Sedimentation Engineering 
Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Engineering Administration > 
Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving 
Systems Engineering I 
Systems Engineering II 
Technology and Human Needs 
Renewable Resources 
Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming á 
Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
Forecasting Techniques 
Digital Systems Simulation 
Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 
Survey of Economics 

nergy Resources and Policy 
Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 
Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 
Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


» Sce the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL MODELING* 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 
*EngS 263: 
*EngS 264: 
EngS 284: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299-300: 
EngS 314: 
ME 221: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 265: 
ME 282: 
ME 285: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 296: 
ME 312: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mecharics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Air-pollution Meteorology 

Energy Technology 

Reaction Kinetics 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Special Topics in Heat and Mass Trarsfer 
Theory of Turbulence 


FLUID MECHANICS AND THERMAL SCIENCES 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
ApSc 216: 
CE 274: 
EE 133: 
EE 236: 
EngS 218: 
EngS 289: 
EngS 315: 
ME 218: 
ME 221: 
MB 222: 
ME 223: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 235: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 282: 
ME 287: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 295: 
ME 297: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 
ME 310: 
ME 311: 
ME 312: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus wW 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Mechanics of Water Waves 

Electromagnetic Waves 

Plasma Dynamics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics / 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 

Advanced Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 

Fossil Fuels 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 

Radiative Heat Transfer 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 

Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 


hen arranged: 


ME 313: 
ME 315: 
MB 317: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 
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Magnetofluidmechanics 
Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 
Advenced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


GR 
OTECHNICAL ENGINEERING 


“ology Course q 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Rock Engineering 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Pavement and Runway Design à ! 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I : 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Theory of Elasticity I ‘ 
Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 4 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mecbanics 
Geomorphology 

Geophysics for Geologists 

Advanced Structural Geology 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Foundation Engineering 

Rock Engineering 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Grcundwater and Seepage à 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes c 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 


*scriptions, see the Undergraduate and Craduate Bulletin. 
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—€——————  'OÓEQ D E 


MECHANICAL 
| DESIGN) 


| 


CE 257: 


I | 
CE 258: 
| CE 265: 
| CE 274: 


CE 275: 

CE 282: 

CE 298: 

CE 299-300: 
CE 310: 

CE 311: 

| CE 312: 
Í CE 398: 

| | CE 399: 
EngS 228: 

| EngS 260: 
*Geol 181: 

ME 218: 

i ME 221: 
i ME 227: 
ME 231: 

ME 297: 


i 
| EngS 215: 
i EngS 251-52: 
hi EngS 282: 
| | EngS 283: 
i} ME 215: 
| ME 218: 
i ME 221: 
ME 225: 
| ME 226: 
| ME 240: 
ME 241: 
| ME 243: 
ME 246: 
ME 247: 
ME 251: 
| ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 


Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Special Topics in Geotechnical Enginecring 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Advanced Hydraulics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Physical Oceanography 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 
General Oceanography 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics | 


pn 
ENGINEERING DESIGN (INCLUDING COMPUTER-ORP 


Advanced Strength of Materials 

Transportation Workshop 

Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Kinematic Synthesis 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 

Fluidics 

Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 


PUBLIC WORKS ENGINEERING 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 208: 
CE 211: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
CE 214: 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Foundation Engineering 

Rock Engineering 

Waste Water Treatment 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


CE 215: 
CE 216: 
CE 220: 
CE 221: 
CE 237: 
CE 242: 
CE 243: 
CE 250: 
CE 251: 
CE 253: 
CE 255. 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 


CE 258: 


CE 276: 


CE 280: 
CE 281: 
CE 282: 
CE 310: 
CE 311: 


EAd 204: 
EAd 210: 

d 241: 
BAd 242: 
BAd 243: 
EAd 261: 
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Urban Construction Technology 

Advanced Hydrology 

Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 

Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 
Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes : 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Water Resources Systems 

Special Topics in Water Resources 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 

Construction Management I 

Construction Management II 

Construction Management III ? 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 


Lip 
MECHANICS AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 
Advanced Strength of Materials 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 

Transformations in Materials 
Deformation of Materials 

Structure of Materials 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials 

Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
Environmental Effects on Materials I 
Environmental Effects on Materials II 
Fracture Mechanics 


at N 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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EngS 241: 
EngS 242: 
*EngS 249: 
EngS 256: 
EngS 259: 
EngS 284: 
EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 
EngS 289: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299-300: 
EngS 315: 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 215: 
ME 216: 
ME 221: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 295: 
ME 310: 


Fatigue and Failure of Materials 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 

Special Topics in Materials Science 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Random Vibration of Structures 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics x 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Advanced Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING (INCLUDING COMPUTER-ORIENTED 
ENGINEERING DESIGN) 


ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 210: 
CE 215: 
CE 250: 
CB 251: 
CB 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 254: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 261: 
CE 262: 
CE 263: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 
Engs 215: 
EngS 221: 
EngS 233: 
EngS 234: 
EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 


Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Foundation Engineering 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Urban Construction Technology 
Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures 
Theory of Structural Stability 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Rescarch 
Dissertation Research 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Methanics of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 


Structures 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, /* 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING GRADUATE 


EngS 256; Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
ngS259: Random Vibration of Structures 
EngS 282: Computer-aided Design MC 
EngS 283; Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: ^ Numerical Methods in Engineering : 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ` 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 


Sm 
RUCTURES AND DYNAMICS* 


APSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ADSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApS 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
as 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Abc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
PSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis , 
CE 253. Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 


= 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
E261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 263 


: Theory of Structural Stability 1 
er: 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Ene 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
: Theory of Elasticity I 
Composite Materials 
Random Vibration of Structures 1 : 
| "8S 281: Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering Mechanics 
Problems 


E 
| e 282 Computer-aided Design - 
ai 2 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
4 


Numerical Methods in Engineering 


"nes 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
"Engs ae Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 
Eneg 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures T 
E SS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mec anics 
BS 299 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 

Engg 30 Thesis Research amet 

ngs “a Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 

ngs y Advanced Reading and Research 

R 218 Dissertation Research 
MR 216 Theory of Vibrations 


* Structural Dynamics 
ae as Aeroelasticity 
48: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
0 d inear Programming 
R252 Nonlinear Programming 


SPO; 
| RTATION ENGINEERING 


Option 1: Technology of the Vehicle 


MÀ 


CR 210; Design of Metal Structures y 
CR 220: Methods of Structural Analysis 

* Urban Transportation Engineering 
General Structural Dynamics 


&t N 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ME 251: 


1 | CE 205: 
$ i CE 206: 
' | | CE 207: 


CE 210: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
| CE 219: 


| j 

" CE 220: 
| CE 221: 
M CE 222: 
M CE 223: 


CE 250: 
CE 251: 
CE 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 255: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 259: 


Bulletin. 


CE 253: 

CE 261: 

| CE 263: 
| EngS 241: 
EngS 251-52: 

EngS 260: 

ME 215: 

ME 218: 

i ME 222: 
j ME 223: 
ME 225: 

| ME 226: 
l I ME 237: 
ME 241: 

ME 243: 

ME 246: 


ME 255-56: 
! ME 275: 
ME 286: 

ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 
| ME 398: 
| ME 399: 
| *U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


Hi CE 201: 
IN a CE 202: 
I | | CE 203: 
d | CE 204: 


CE 209: 


Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
Transportation Workshop 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Propulsion I 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 
Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Urban Transportation Technology 

Stability and Control of Vehicles 

Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


Option II: The Way (Route Structures and Facilities) < 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 

Stations and Terminals 

Traffic Engineering 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
Random Vibration of Structures 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate = 


CE 282: 
CE 310: 
CE311: 


EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 
Engs 251-52; 
En EDS 298: 
DES 299_ 300. 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 255. se. 
OR 231: 
*U&RP 208: 
U&RP 209: 


B 220: 
E 223: 
Bad TT 
NBS 251. 55. 
ME 255-56: 
ME 298: 
299-300. 
OR 201: 
OR 231: 
OR 251: 
OR 252. 
OR 271: 
OR 273: 
"e 277: 
201: 
"U&Rp 206, 
, URP 208: 
U&RP 209. 


ME 


"Ug 
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Hydraulic Modeling 
Sedimentation Engineering 
Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
Transportation Workshop 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Theory of Traffic Flow 

Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


Option III: Transportation Systemst 


Urban Transportation Engineering 
Traffic Engineering 

Systems Analysis and Management 
Transportation Workshop 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Survey of Operations Research Methods I 
Theory of Traffic Flow 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 

Queuing Theory 

Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning 
Community Facilities Planning 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


Civil Rao: 
Engineering Graduate Courses 


2 . 

d Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced 
Structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic design prin- 
ciples, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics. 


Terequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. 


(Spring) 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and de- 
Sign of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate strength 
and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety considera- 


81 


lions, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Or 
by , Urba, 
Dua a and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 
tc 


luisite 
"dug, Re ye admission to this option are ApSc 115 and Stat 191 (see the Undergraduate 
etin 
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203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) F 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete s un 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, ri) 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Sp 


204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 


Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations P 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types and design Cf! d 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability anal " 
slopes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. 

site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 


Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow 
water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress ip 
tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories © pati 
dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil mec 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) "n 


Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied ^. jy 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile 1 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing system 
waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface explo d 
dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: app 
Department. (Spring) 


207 Soil Dynamics (3) P 
Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, © foi 
earthquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of machine 
dations. Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) 


208 Rock Engineering (3) 4 
Classification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses "n 
discontinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; de fii o 
applications to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers 1n n 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


209 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) ficat 
Advanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Apr agat 
| of theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave Pa CÉ a0! 
in soils, including surface waves. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, an 
or 205. (As arranged) 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) yi 


Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate struct p 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational m cturesi y 


structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of inn stat? 
troduction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: 8T? 
(Fall) 

211 Waste Water Treatment (3) E 
Characteristics of waste, some important pollution indicato p 


nit OF 
mentals of biochemical engineering for waste control, physical y facii 
tions, chemical and biological unit processes, design of treatm 
Prerequisite: CE 197 or equivalent. (Fall) 


GRADUATE 


212 Open Channel Flow (3) 
Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform 
flow, gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in 
non-prismatic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood rout- 
ing. Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221. (Fall) 


213 Hydraulic Structures (3) 
Forces on structures and hydraulic design criteria. Design of conveyance, 
diversion, cross drainage, protective and water measurement structures. 
Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. (Summer) 


214 Design of Dams (3) 
Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth-rock 
fill dams and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spillways, and 
appurtenances. Construction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. 
Safety inspection of dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status. 
(Spring, even years) 


» 
715 Urban Construction Technology (3) 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, and plan- 
Ding technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


216 Advanced Hydrology (3) 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow, 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Design 
Criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and con- 
trol, water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. 
(Spring) à : 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, computer so- 
tutions; applications to engineering problems such as excavation dewater- 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: ApSc 
1; concurrent registration: ApSc 213. (Fall) 


220 
Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urban trans- 
Pirtation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection between 
alternative solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


22 
l Pavement and Runway Design (3) 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 
Brades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway and air- 
A Pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 
2, and 204 or 205. (Spring) 


222 Stas: 
vations and Terminals (3) 
Sand treatment of the functions and operation of stations and terminals 
p transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria. 
me blems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intra- 
nodal and inter-modal interfacing, communication and control. Illustra- 


tions include railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and 
2 rs. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
23 

Traffic Engineering (3) 


Oadwav i : E 4 
adway traffic capacity and other road network performance meas 


arbo. 
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ures; methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic fiow IP 
nomena; traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, an fo! 
processing; impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on tra 6 
behavior; road bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control signa 
theory and practical implementation; traffic signal control systems " 
conventional street networks and limited access expressways; exa 
of traffic control system implementations. Prerequisite: approv 
partment. (Fall) 


237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) "T 
Basic principles and practical considerations; hydraulic and structure, 
quirements; basic parameters and elements of design; layout am wall 
of water supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and waste nf 
treatment plants; development of design parameters; cost and 
existing plant expansions. Prerequisite: graduate status. zall) 


240 Environmental Microbiology (3) - 
Basic cellular organizations and processes related to waste a wall 
microorganisms as disease-carrying agents in natural and wie i 
laboratory tests for coliform organisms and viruses, and analysis 
vated sludge. (Fall) 


241 Environmental Chemistry (3) Tm 
Chemical composition and chemical analysis of water; chemical tre p 
of water and waste water; laboratory tests of solids, BOD, T 
phorus, nitrogen, etc., as related to water quality. (Spring) 


242 Solid Waste Disposal (3) 


Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and 
tices; regional planning and management; resource and ener 1 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. in 


243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) ce 
Public policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels eve Oe 
quality of the environment. Strategies and methodologies whic Í 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology 9 ns 
ing impact on air and water quality and on land use, applied ye ipd! 
tation facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities: "d 
trial and community development. Prerequisite: approval o De 
(Fall) 


250 Advanced Metal Structures (3) , py 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise building s, 99 
tic and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake conside (p 
unique structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. 


251 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) ings bY ult 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildin il? 
mate strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse» igl qof 
considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and s 


Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Analysis of single and multiple degree of freedom structul 
der steady-state and transient loads; response of discretize ir dy? 
systems, such as rigid frames, plates, and thin shells UNC, cro 
loads, including earthquakes, wind, and blastic loading; in 


252 General Structural Dynami A 
ene ctu ynamics (3) val a 


CIVIL. ENGINEEKINU 
GRADUATE 


Probabilistic methods in structural dynamics. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
CE 210, or equivalent; and approval of Department. (Spring) 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 
ly, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) | 


Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 
structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be repeated for | 
Credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic to be 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) | 


| 
255 Coastal Processes (3) | 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment proper- 
lies and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; | 
Tesponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
Ypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilization, 
Sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) | 
Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion in coastal | 
and offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave spectra: pro- 

Curement of spectral data by direct measurement or from hind-casting 

techniques, Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls and in- 

takes in the oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal and offshore 

Structures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
E 221; or equivalent. (Fall) 


257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) 
Waves and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 
Structures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, harbor 
Planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays, docks, 
eral access structures; maintenance of external and internal access, 
redging. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Spring) 


2 
58 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
TUctures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
pe. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
ent. Prerequisite: CE 252 or equivalent; CE 257. (Fall) 


26 
| | Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
ending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
Qundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, | 
oy of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general | 
E bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bend- | 
ca renes in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific appli- 
ns. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring) 


62 Dec: 
‘sign of Plate and Shell Structures (3) 
sign of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete ! 


"344455 
Saeece ee? 
E 
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and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular materials; $ 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: 
201, 202, 261; or equivalent. (Fall) 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 


General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling i 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; © 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate $ 
(Fall) 


265 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer applications, 
tion and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other special 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Department: 
(As arranged) 


exa 
topi 


271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some M 
concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromec of! 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions vl 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion jon” 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Intr uc T. 
thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movem 
bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of Depat 
Offered off-campus only. (As arranged) 


272 Advanced Waste Treatment Process Design (3) q 


Pre-design considerations; application of kinetics to treatment prO 
reactor types and flow characteristics; theory of continuous cu ge t 
eral considerations of activated sludge processes for industrial rt 
ment; miscellaneous topics. Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent. 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) a get 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion gilo 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: y 


water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary 


| Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation quis 
\ theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Pr 


| ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, 


(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in Me for qe 
engineering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeate 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) omi 
: . econ p 
The parameters of water resources planning and control; water , 
water resources and related natural resources; economics OF 77 tef 
control; physical parameters of water resource development 
sources law. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fa 


(t 
1 waste char 
ial waste 


277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) 


The nature of industry and waste generation; industria 
istics; waste measurements; techniques utilized in industri 
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Sewage for industrial process water; problems associated with treatment 
and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on receiving waters. 
Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 


278 Pollution Transport System (3) 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere; diffusive and 
advective transport; mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygeneration 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; thermal trans- 
Port; numerical simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estu- 
aries. Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall) 


280 Water Resources Systems (3) | 
Water resources planning and control; water quality planning, water | 
supply planning, comprehensive planning and management. Case studies 
of systems. Prerequisite: CE 276. (Spring) 


281 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) | 
Selected Topics: morphometric properties of drainage basins; drainage net- 
work analysis; hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydraulics of al- | 
luvial Channels; modeling of drainage basins; computer applications; sto- 
chastic hydrology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models; physical models, 
Mathematical models. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed | 
models, Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221 or graduate standing. (Spring, d 
Odd years) 


ment and control; nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial effluents and 
! 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


(Fall 


299.. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


310 Sedimentation Engineering (3) || 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initia- 
ne Of motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. | 

imentation measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 
E 212 or approval of Department. (Fall) 


3 

11 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and 
k forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. De- 
GC. Of stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. 
vi annel stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including en- 
sonmental impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. 

Pring) 


31 
| 2 Advanced Hydraulics (3) 
| an tinuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, diffusion, and 
Sarni Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special problems in flow 
Ough hydraulic and marine structures. (Summer) 


398 

p dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) : : 
| 9g to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
i 9n. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 


a 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for Cf 
(Fall and spring) 


Mechanical Engineering Graduate Courses 


204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 


Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren an 
meter systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signa 


handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of De 
(Fall) 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 


Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response a 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue probl 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of seconda 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of De 
(Fall) 


ems, 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural Com 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sane’ 


nd inte 
tioning, use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques 4 à 
techniques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analys gria 


nd re^ 

discrete ™ 

res 

ry el 
gus | 


edit 


dig 


(s 


; 4 + : jon. 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave mo "T 


motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (As 8 


218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) Á 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion 5 
figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles, 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical J 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. (Fall) 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


: : si 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compres 


x : : ~ -Sav 
Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot m 


rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindri 


flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse soluti 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body com 


on of the 


223 Aeroelasticity (3) 


" : jor: 
Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformat uses 
under static and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle Str 


: : : n 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence, ©° 


and 


s of V 


cot 
go 
aci 


au) 
nd rate-OF is 


p 


bination; foit 
jig a! 
transonic inf tbe 
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Dess, and reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries; 

aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in sub- 

Sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two-dimen- 

sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston theory 

(Pay Ne wtonian-fiow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. 
all) 


224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
Classification of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, external 
Combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, recipro- 
Cating engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computerized cycle analysis; 
Combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
Bine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prere- 
Quisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


225 Turbomachinery I (3) 


Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis of 
turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy inter- 
. ange in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of 
turbines, compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, com- 
Pressors, and pumps. Prerequisite: ME 221. (Fall) 


226 Turbomachinery II (3) 


Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial compressor aerody- 
namic design, axial turbine aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine 
Matching. Combustion fundamentals, combustion chemistry, and gas 
turbine combustion chamber design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


227 Viscous Flow (3) 


Bact Solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
spproximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
a tion, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
PPlications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
CTY; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 


. PSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 
3 
Hydrodynamics (3) 
inQW at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvin's theorem in 


appina flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary — 
Cations sos of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow orale 
a rigid of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow ow 
ae body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex — e 
ity, m free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic 3 
Vortex our vely inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow wit swirl, 
ystem of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


235 
Compressible Flow (3) 


a eodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
Mach np Pressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions - 
9f entro mber. and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
Ormatio ^" =; supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph trans- 
OW th n, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 
te tory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre- 


Uisite. 1 
ita: ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
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237 Propulsion I (3) " 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive a 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform 
mixing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; and at 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery Pind? 
mentation; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples WH Si 
propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


238 Propulsion II (3) gö 
Advanced concepts of air and marine propulsion. Wave processes: ^g 
dynamic, and crypto-steady pressure exchange; energy equalizé E 
dividers; non-steady flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion ig 
include a variety of flow induction and propulsion concepts. 
site: ME 237 or equivalent. (Fall) 


240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) oi 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and dint 
generating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical methods for the ad 
sional design of mechanisms having prescribed performance e 
istics. Design for higher-order requirements. Computer-aide 
for the optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester theo ic. 
plex number stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomia S, ri 
cussion of spatial mechanisms analysis and design using uU 
tensor methods, dual angles, dual vectors, quaternion algebra, p 
quaternions if time permits. Review of recent developments ic 
rent research. Term project. 


241 Engineering Systems Design (3) } 
Principles of systems design; interdisciplinary system simulation 
chanical, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic respon d 
tems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization rune 
with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval 0 epa 


(Fall) 


243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 
ering systems to Simp 


" 
fof 
of # 


jd 

tified ps 
cs, linea! © ye 
owore tec ony 
v 


reticular geometry and finite element methods. 

Manipulation of the resulting models using digital a 
drawn from fields primarily of interest to scientists 
some attention to styles of problem solving. Elements 9 | 
computation with emphasis on applications using FORT Pe. 
gramming language. Working knowledge of FORTRAN 1e€ | 

246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) ode dp 
System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using B haty 
root locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization o equisite 
electromechanical, and electronic control components. er 
proval of Department. (Fall) 

247 Fluidics (3) et 24 
Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior p s 
of bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifi 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, €* 
Survey of current applications and research. Prerequisite: 
Department. (Spring) 
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^ 

248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of- 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft com- 
Ponents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to 
Obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 


* 

249 Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requirements, different 
configurative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of weight, size, 
and power of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade- 
Offs and compromises. Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruising 
flight missions. Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic 
Cruising aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


251 Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 

Time domain analysis and design of electromechanical control systems 
Using state space methods and matrix differential equation techniques. 
Advanced stability analysis and design optimization techniques for both 
inear and nonlinear systems. Examples taken from practical mechanical 
Components and systems including continuous and discrete time systems. 
ntroduction to electromechanical switching system theory and practice. 
Prerequisite: ME 246. (As arranged) 


254 Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Fundamentals of heat and mass transfer, its laws and properties. Conduc- 
tion equations and solutions for steady and transient cases. Convection of 
heat and mass. Dimensionless numbers and boundary layer concepts. 
Minar, transition, and turbulent flows. Radiation in transparent media 
and at surfaces. Application to combustors and solar devices. Prerequi- 
Site: ApSc 213. (Spring) 


2 

5S Urban Transportation Technology (3) 
An introduction to the technical evaluation of alternative transportation 
Modes including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system opera- 
tons, energy and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension 
Switching systems, life cycle costs, and measures of system effec- 
tiveness. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


257 Energy Technology I 
fan, overall view of energy technology, supply and demand, and the re- 
tion & E energy, environment, and institutional problems. Resit: 
ing ae ysis, forecasting of supply and demand, energy m mode 
transmis ysis of cycles, Second Law analysis, nuclear energy, and energy 
ission. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


25 
8 Energy Technology II 


an T cation of ME 257. Various forms of solar energy (e.g. rr 

ener Ooling, photovoltaics, wind, biomass, ocean thermal gradients), tida 

desi 8Y, geothermal energy, energy and food production, energy systems 
8n, and energy policy. Prerequisite: ME 257. (Spring) 


259 So 
ap Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 
= allability of solar energy, climatic data for solar heating and cooling. 


at NASA 
Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


z= TX 
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System description, solar collector, thermal energy storage, auxili! * 
ergy source; system performance requirements. Subsystems evaluat 
collector performance analysis, collector fluid loop optimization, 
energy storage requirements. System configurations and modeling, sect 
system requirements. Estimation of the total life-cycle costs for i 
solar heating and cooling systems. Architectural features an 


tions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


260 Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
Fluid flow and heat transfer; heating and cooling load calculations: tad 
of heating and cooling distribution systems; design and characteris 
evaporator, condenser, expander, and compressor. Methods of re qu 
tion and air conditioning: vapor-compression refrigeration, 9 
refrigeration, steam jet refrigeration, thermo-electric refrigeration vo, 
temperature refrigeration, heat pumps, basic air-standard cycles pt 

tive and bootstrap air cycles. Method of heating: warm-alf, eret 

electric-resistance, and solar heating systems and heat pumps 

site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


261 Fundamentals of Environmental Control I (3) TL 
Understanding environmental systems, water as natural resources tc gl 
ecological limiting factor, man's inadvertent modification © we 
climate, solid wastes, noise, pesticides, and radiation, natura nizen : 
utilization of terrestrial ecosystems, international cooperation, — a 
ticipation, environmental needs. Prerequisite: approval of De 


(Fall) 


262 Fundamentals of Environmental Control II (3) ent 
Directed field investigations; case studies and workshops to docu joð 
logical problems associated with power plants, power plant site gen! N 
impoundments, and industrial discharges as they relate to the cu 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1970 and the anticipate 
tional policies. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 

263 Environmental Control Processes I (3) d colle 
Control of particulates emissions: settling, filtration, cyclonic , en 

wet collection, and electrostatic precipitation. Control of E t 

sions: absorption, adsorption, incineration, and condensation prere 

operation, and current status of air-pollution control processes 


site: approval of Department. (Spring) 
264 Environmental Control Processes II (3) 2 ing sci a 
Selected problems in the application of mechanical engineer? tex 
theory Of Ygs ftf 


the design of environmental control equipment, i.e., the nsio®s i 
design of vortex equipment for separation of solid and oil suspe of aif gf 
water; mechanics of air bubbles in water, mechanical generatio eratio" w 
bles, design of turbine, jet diffuser, and porous diffuser * n com" i 
tems: thermodynamics and kinetics of combustion, applicatio 4 dis pt 
tion theory to design of incineration systems for sludge an syst 
theory of mass transfer and its application to hyperfiltration 
requisite: ME 261, 262; or equivalent. (Fall) 


265 Air-pollution Meteorology (3) perl! 
Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- and UP ul 
conditions; atmospheric stability and inversions; logi 1 

and diffusion; urban and topographic effects upon meteoro and d gr 

ters; effects of meteorological parameters upon transportatio | 

of pollutants; meteorological factors in plant location, 
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—- and in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 
all) 


266 Experimental Methods for Environmental Control (3) 


Theory and reference methods for air pollutants analysis, instrumentation 


for air pollutants monitoring, sampling, and analysis; theory and devices 
for thermal environmental control systems. Guided laboratory projects and 
experiments. Prerequisite: ME 260, 261; or equivalent. (Spring) 


Li 
270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 


Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and per- 
formance, Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) 


+ 
271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 


Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based on 
Momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transition 
aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight 
ata; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities criteria; 
elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Spring) 


* 
272 Powered-Lift Technology (3) 
(Formerly STOL Aircraft Technology) 
asic principles of powered-lift aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; low- 
Speed Stability and control; fundamentals of internally blown and ex- 
ternally blown powered-lift concepts; the spanwise blowing scheme to 
Slay wing stall; use of powered-lift for improved maneuverability of 
fighter aircraft; aerodynamic ground effects; alleviation of noise of pow- 
ered-lift Systems; aerodynamic loads associated with blown flaps. Pre- 
Tequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


*273 Pri 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


i Of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tool Models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
linea tn ity, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 


2n ities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
4P 


rinciples of Flight Guidance (3) 


inanc requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
^ e using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 


Processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) 
275 Stab 


ility and Control of Vehicles (3) 


Mariika of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
es, 


ilit stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 

ics, p linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 

requi aplace transform techniques, and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
Site: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

O 

prance of Space Flight (3) | 

arf, "nd Second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
ies satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 

Weight? for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 

Nr ed least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 


"26 


at NAS, 
A-Langley Research Center; may be offered cn campus when arranged. 


TESS aa 
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of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and or 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Dep 
(As arranged) 


*277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) " 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations of fluid flow v 
difference techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; methods s 
characteristics; boundary conditions; applications in subsonic an ast 
sonic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or equivalent. 
ranged) 


*278 Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters (3) 
Development of rotor blade theories; actuator disc, blade element, fi | 
theory. Hovering and climb performance, autorotation and forward | 
performance. Rotor system mechanics, flapping motion of articulate 
semi-rigid rotors, blade motions in plane of rotation. General pe 

ance and design considerations. Stability and control in hover yl 

forward flight, damping in pitch and roll, static stability with S 

angle of attack. Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. (Spring) 


*279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 


Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability an) | 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region 37 ui 
stall. Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamics P? qm 
on the poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment 0 dt 
experimental techniques and development of equations pertaining of 
veloped spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: 275 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) m. 


Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of ea” yaa 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of therm? opis 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium °° pr 


gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamic" 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) " 
Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, Ph he! 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrIUP gs 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium p^ 
statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected ? 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


282 Fossil Fuels (3) 
(Formerly Energy Technology) 
Coal, petroleum, and natural gas. Fossil fuel reserves, meth ical, ™ 
estimating and exploring for fossil fuels. Geophysical, geoche 
satellite techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 152. (As arrange 


283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) mic 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy; ee "m 
nuclear structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical mas i 


reactor classification; history of reactor development; nuclear and P5. 
and radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazar 5 ud 
tection; neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down | 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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cality condition; reflected reactors; homogeneous and heterogeneous reac- 
tor systems; transient reactor behavior and control; description of pres- 
surized and boiling water reactors; other reactor systems. Environmental 
considerations; reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Fall) 


284 Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 


Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, radiation 
damage and reactor materials problems; reactor fuels; shielding; mechani- 
cal and structural components; preliminary reactor design; fuel cycles; 
description of nuclear reactor systems; engineered safety systems; the 
economics of nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. (Spring) 


*285 Reaction Kinetics (3) 


Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogenous reactions 
in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


287 Heat Conduction (3) 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction; 


oo in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 
all) 


288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
Of boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar 
boundary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 
tion methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 
Containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and 
Scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre- 
Tequisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


* 
290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 
ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 
Of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 
Viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


291. 
1-92 Power Systems (3-3) 


Design of thermal power system components and system optimization. 

NM. team cycle power generation system components: steam generators, re- 
Sted at 

N 


ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-genefils 
waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle f 

ciencies, system optimization studies, component selection and d ie 
cooling towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution a 
tions: testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electric power system © 
nology. Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic yest 


293 Combustion (3) 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemi 
| Chain reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, het | 
geneous combustion. Combustion technology, computer modeling yje 
experimental measurements. Impact of pollution regulations an | 
fuels. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


294 Wind Energy (3) Li 
Technical and economic problems of energy extractions from wind: io | 
amination of the morphology of conversion devices; energy ex vit 
from a moving fluid stream; aerodynamics of rotors. Nature 0 the gi 
its special, temporal, and terrain-dependent variables. Structural, T. 
and electrical problems and requirements; systems tradeoffs 1n pen 
bine design. A wind turbine will be designed. Prerequisite: appro 
Department. (Fall) | 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) ES 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dit ij 
tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and $ fora 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interpartic id i 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye $07" | 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


cal pineti* 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 
i Classification of fluids; physical properties of com 
| coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equa 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, 
| linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi peor 
| elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen f g” 


p g) 
(Fall and em | 


tions O 


coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis; bie "T f 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsion. pr" 
frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: 


of Department. (Fall) 


311 Nonsteady Flow (3) B". sf | 
Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations org 
steady viscous flow. Characteristics and waves; initial ane ad! 

| conditions. Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil. NOn$ 
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with entropy production. Discontinuities, interactions, and special tran- 
Sients. Gasdynamics of nonsteady combustion. Analogies and applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 235 or ME 237 or equivalent. (Fall) 
} 


312 Theory of Turbulence (3) 

Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, ex- 
Perimental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic en- 
ergy distribution, statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade and 
energy spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds 
Stress closure models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall 
turbulence, turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air- 
Pollution and weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: 
ME 227. (Fall) 


313 Magnetofluidmechanics (3) 
Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liquids 
and gases; theory and applications; thermodynamics and transport prop- | 
erties of plasmas formulated; reaction kinetics and plasma reactions; 
fundamental equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magneto- 
fluidmechanics; flow with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves 
ànd wave phenomena, flow with heat transfer and friction, relativistic 
magnetofluidmechanics, dimensional analysis and scaling parameters, ap- 
plications to MHD power generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, | 
controlled thermonuclear fusion, chemical sy nthesis and mineral separa- 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 221 and ME 280. (As arranged) 


315 Hypersonic Flow (3) | 
mall-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, ! 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) ; 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
ton. Prerequisite: ME 235; and ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 


3 
38 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ; T || 
Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- | 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


3 3 : 
99 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
imited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


eins c 
"ing Science Graduate Courses 


2 
á History of Technology I (3) d | 
* characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, | 
reece and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Tech- 
nology is broadly defined. Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with 
9ther cultural forces. (Fall) 


"20 
? Advanced General Metrology (3) 
Opics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 
ment, Standards, design for precision measurement, and measurement at 
o extreme values, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


tred 
at N 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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*203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) "T 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; samp r 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; ii 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; pt 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice desig 


requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening 


206 Technology and Human Needs (3) " 

Sociology of science and technology, the solar systems and earth, pur" 
| tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy, nuclea T 
| 


ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, transp? 


| tion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spring 


207 Engineering Climatology (3) 
Constitution of physical properties of earth and atmosphere, stab fort 
| ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, Stor fori 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog ed 

! tion, soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite: approval of epart 
(As arranged) 


jlity 0 


| Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity "n 

quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportat! he 

| industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law 0 foi 

modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction me "T 

low-energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environment pous“ 

| and low-fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. Greet ass 
ii and natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


| ranged) 


= 
decoccionis eee lie OE atia 


208 Energy Conservation (3) 


| 
| 
i 210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) 
| | Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical 1€ p of 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. Population growth, s of 
| death rates; population diffusion; Lancaster equation; Richar Son 8 
| proach; the Forrester-Meadows model. Kinetic theory formu ction 
peaceful co-existence. Probability distributions, characteristic ion 
i and central limit theorem. Brownian motion approach to speculat pii 
the stock market. Traffic flow, the statistical approach and cat 


| method. Quality-of-life indicators and quantification of socia el tit 
| Environmental modeling. Thermodynamics approach to sel e isi 
| systems and its application in government and organizations. 2 
approval of Department. (As arranged) 
212 Nonrenewable Resources (3) "T, 
Interplay of geology, engineering, and economics on resourcer vis 
resources in society, concepts and definitions for analyzing res rion CA 
} Mineral commodities, their world distribution, geology, Pt n sub 
: nologies and costs, transportation systems, consumption pate. A 
tutes, recycling. Environmental impacts, energy requireme 1 am, 
: and problems in mineral conservation; the threat of -—«— e 
i Analysis of optimistic and pessimistic forecasts of future T | 
l pletion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrang 
| | 
| * Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged | 
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213 Renewable Resources (3) 
Food and fiber, solar energy and radiation, photosynthesis. Agricultural 
and forest biomass production, seasonal availability, collection and re- 
Planting. Substitution of renewable resources for depletable. Food-energy 
relationship. Bio'ogical and chemical conversion processes, direct com- 
bustion, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. Economics 
Of scale and life cycle cost of conversion systems. Environmental and 
socio-economic impacts of alternative land usage. Institutional barriers. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


214 Geothermal Energy (3) 

Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamentals of 
Beological gradients, geographic location of potential geothermal energy 
sources, comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam and 
hot rock systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. 
Obtaining hot water process heat. Equipment design. Environmental ef- 
fects and means of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval 
of Department. (As arranged) 


215 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Advanced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural and ma- 
Chine elements: bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled structures. 
Curved beams, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, creep instability 
and stress relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


* 

217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 
undamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
àgrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 

9f small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


218 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

Inematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic 

Solid, Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, 
Simple applications. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Dtroduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 
Stitutive relations, formulation. of boundary value problems, variational 
Principles: torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems in 
elastostatics, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


22 Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
Pplication of integral transforms and analytic function theory to solution 
ot plane problems in static and dynamic elasticity. Introduction to three- 
dimensional elastostatics. Prerequisite: EngS 221, ApSc 211. (Spring) 


2 A 
P Physical Oceanography (3) 
err, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, cures, 
st -waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
alistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


CORE $ 
stormations in Materials (3) , 
*rmodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
tran’, Uilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 
Stormations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans- 


o 9rmations, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 
ted 7 


N 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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230 Deformation of Materials (3) 


231 Structure of Materials (3) " 


233 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


*236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) 


237 Environmental Effects on Materials I (3) 


238 Environmental Effects on Materials II (3) 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arr 


Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces o 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, 
ening, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and d " 
hardening, mechanisms of creep, yield, and fracture. Prerequisite: aP 
of Department. (Fall, odd years) | 


Space lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy: t m 
and preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg's là "xa! 
techniques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer metho, , e | 
spectrometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice - 
ergy, lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy ! ec 
conductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity» 

in metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even ye 


Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials; invariant prot 
of an orthotropic lamina; biaxial strength theory for an orthotroP! d 
mina; mechanics of materials approach to stiffness; elasticity pu 
to stiffness; classical lamination theory; strength of laminates; sa De 
theory of fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approv " 
partment. (Spring) 


micromed 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; : 
einforcin£ 


and failure; interface reactions in various composites; T «for 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-rei i 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, diste cl 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized lig 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray microscopy including ^ 
nique and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microana ysis tt | 
tron microscopy including electron optics, image formation ane osctf! 
for scanning and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion mic 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions pol 
tion, environmental factors, integranular corrosion, stress corros T4 
temperature corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, ee La 
liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approva 
partment. (Fall, even years) 


$ 
? i t pis? 
Corrosion problems in systems such as coal and oil-fired energ! 
fission and fusion reactors, gas turbines. Prerequisite: EngS ` | 
(Spring, odd years) 


gi * 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of Sd 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures qe | 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction r 


anged- 
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elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; visco- 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria of 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough- 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. (Spring) 


241 Fatigue and Failure of Materials (3) 
Extreme environments: oxidation, corrosion, high temperature creep; fa- 
tigue: cyclic hardening and softening, crack initiation and propagation, 
TU! analysis of strength. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) | 


242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 

Techniques and technologies for recovering and re-using waste materials 
and developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of re- 
Cycling and waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 
on energy and environmental impacts of alternative materials and prod- 
ucts; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of 
recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 


* 
249 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


2 

31-52 Transportation Workshop (3-3) 
Students and staff from various disciplines are brought together for study 
Of a selected transportation topic, or for study of the land-use objectives 
and transportation needs of a selected urban area and a survey of pertinent 
information and applicable solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment. (Academic year) 


253 Control of Automated Transit Systems (3) | | 
(Formerly Control of Automated Transit Networks) | | 
Automatic control techniques applied to automate various aspects of | 
ground transportation system operation; discussion of application to rail, 
rapid rail, and small vehicle automated guideway transit systems; ex- 
tension of road traffic characterizations to exclusive guideway transit 
Systems; operating policies for automatically controlled vehicles; im- 
Plementation of vehicle speed and separation control systems for var- 
ious headways; design considerations for propulsion and braking systems; 
failsafe design principles; design case studies and examples of current 
technologies; impact of station and switch location on minimum headway; 
merging traffic control; vehicle routing and dispatching strategies for 
automated transit networks. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) bi 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; | 
Constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the | 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 
Wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent | 
"Wo and approval of Department. (Spring) | 


*ted 
at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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259 Random Vibration of Structures (3) 


260 Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) 


*263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 


*264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 


270 Theoretical Acoustics I (3) 


*271 


*272 


* Offered at 


= c si 
Introduction to random processes; responses of linear structures to 


tionary and nonstationary random inputs; structural responses to 
quakes, storm waves, boundary layer turbulences, wind loads, pe 
temperature, etc.; failure analysis of structures under random loa E 
passage failure, fatigue, stress-corrosion and crack propagation vie 
random stress histories. Prerequisite: CE 252 or ME 215 or appro 
Department. (Fall) 


Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; statistical fg 


diction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its Le p 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; statistic? d 
diction of random vibration, application to civil and mechanica en 
ing. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; sor, 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties pl 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion Por 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval 9 
partment. (As arranged ) 


ati 
Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, tempe 


pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; m 
scale features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmos? 
circulation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen" 
(As arranged) 


(Formerly Introduction to Acoustics) ES 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media: ug 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between sn" 
media and between media in relative motion; sound radiation ee ed 
solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts ED 
closures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: 
and ApSc 213 or equivalent. (As arranged) 


SS, 5, OONA ORN 


Random Process Theory I (3) 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-sq 


p" 

, gut 

uare calcul T 
linear * gf 


and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in ossi 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and leve d 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. prer 

EngS 203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) | 


Random Process Theory II (3) , P 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queue" ggg 
sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation an " in 97 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; application vif 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic | 
tion and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) | 


NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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* 

273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct filter- 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
Variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 


/4 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
Cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 
arranged ) 


* 

275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Theoretical Acoustics) 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous 
ànd heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radia- 
tion from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by ob- 
Stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric 
acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. (As arranged) 


* 
276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 


Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
Ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
Vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 
arranged) 


*27 
7 Physical Acoustics (3) | 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- } 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- |] 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) 


* 
2 / 
78 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 


Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in | 
PSychoaccustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
Its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory | 
System response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 
arranged) 


07 
9 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
Performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
Stress, (Spring) | 


"280 S . : : 
Pecial Topics in Acoustics (3) || 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such | 


Da 


at N 
s ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ro 


areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and P a 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, y 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. ^ 
ranged) 


*281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 

Mechanics Problems (3) , 
Techniques for efficient construction of large computer programs for eif 
neering systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programe 
principles. Application to engineering mechanics systems such as 
elements and structural optimization. Effects of CPU organization " 
other hardware features of computer systems at NASA-Langley on 
ical computations involved in engineering systems. Organization p. 
management of data bases for large engineering mechanics systems: 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


282 Computer-aided Design (3) 

Fundamental concepts in the development of computational 2! 
for the design of structures, machine component and assemblies dt 
other engineering systems. Representation of the design process r. 
sign specifications as a network of decision tables and logical foe ci 
timization techniques and algorithms in design applications. es 
computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote acces m 
puter terminals. General purpose computer programs for engl, 10 
analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, are req 
develop a small-scale general-purpose design program in an 


algo 


approP. v. 
area such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, : d cÉ 
mental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, 

210 or equivalent, and approval of Department. (Fall) 


283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) "TL 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construct? ints 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discret a 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes reen of 


ed 


of discrete points. Automatic generation and display on C nne 
geometrical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interco fot” 
by user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, "m 
mations, projections, and the concept of "hidden" lines. Use 9 putt 
computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive COP. 98 
graphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, an 

or equivalent. (Spring) 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) jjo 
Uses of computers in engineering and science; numerica 1 
integration and differentiation; least squares approximations : ec 
cation to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue an " 
problems; solution of systems of linear equations; 
equations; introduction to solution of partial differen 
plications to initial and two-point boundary value pro ier . appr 
neering mechanics and other areas of engineering. prerequisite: 
of Department. (Fall) 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) i rinci” 
Formulation of the finite element method through variational Be pi 
for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane $ 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, therma! conduction, and 
potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling characteristic 
elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite element method. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


"286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffen- 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures; 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the design 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural design 
Procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


* 

287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (As arranged) 


288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Formulation of various finite element models in solid mechanics. Exami- 
nation of errors, convergence characteristics. Application to nonlinear and 
dynamic problems including large deflection, stability, and inelastic prob- 
lems. Recent developments of finite element methods. Prerequisite: EngS 
285. (As arranged) 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spri 
di Spring) 


3 ^ 

00 Thesis Research (3-3) 
" (Fall and spring) 

10 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 
Jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter 
noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 
EngS 275. (As arranged) 


* 

n Nonlinear Acoustics (3) f 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
*tween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
Media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Departmerit. (As arranged) 


*3] 
š Theory of Random Vibration (3) 


Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
2 from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to. in- 
ense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 


Wm M 215. (As arranged) 
^r 


at N 
ASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


*313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus whe 
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tent, sit 


Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite ext f 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission ™ 

structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. 9 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prered 
EngS 270, 312. (As arranged) 


314 Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Advanced methods for numerical solution to engineering pron 
finite difference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equa 
method of characteristics, implicit and explicit initial value met hi 
their stability, optimization and mathematical programming me 
numerical solutions to integral equations, selected topics for four 
eration computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 213. (Spring) 


315 Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 


Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems 
invariants and isotropic tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, © 
balance principles; principles for constitutive relations; applicat 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: AP 


(Spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qual 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprirg) 


itying @ 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for © 
(Fall and spring) 


n arranged: 
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Electrical Engineering and Computer Science B 


Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R. Pickholtz, A.C. Meltzer (Chairma 
M. Eisenberg, W.D. Maurer, A.D. Friedman 

Adjunct Professors F.K. Harris, C. Feldman, E. Weber, J. Pasta 

Visiting Research Professor E. Lipsey 

Professorial Lecturers W.F. Croswell, S.J. Raff, J.F. Halldane, G. Hintze m 

Associate Professors E.H. Braun, N. Kyriakopoulos, R.H. Lang, A, Abe 
H.J. Helgert, T.N. Lee, L.J. Hoffman, J.D. Foley it 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.L. Fricke, W. Wasylkiwskyj, B.M. HoroW [ 
L. Schuchman, A.R. Shulman, W.H. Carter, A. Das, R.H. Thompson, Jt. 
Martin, J.W. Schwartz, R.L. Stermer, Jr., D.S. Arnstein, | Hopewell, A 
J.W. Benoit, C.S. Maiorana, R.E. Merwin, R.D. Shults, L.A. Ruble 
Schneider, J.G. Adler, W.T. Bisignani, G. Frenkel, J.A. Knight, M.H. 
T. Nieh, D.C. Rohlfs, N.A. Sloan 

Assistant Professor M.B. Feldman Khalf 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.L. Wolfgang, Jr., W.J. English, R. Moot 
R.E. Schneider, J.W. Woods, W.A. MacDonald, J.J. Bisaga, F.D. ch 
E.S. Armstrong, J.E. Hogge, J.M. Russell III, C.T. Swift, J.H. Tucke^ HE 
Dunham, R.C. Reynolds, P.D. Bergstrom, J.C.L. Lane, D.H. Pugh Il, 
Lee, J.N. Shoosmith 

Special Lecturer P. Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY ; 


Electrical engineering as an engineering discipline is concerned with hich pt 
wW 


tworks 


mitted the development of handheld calculators and portable com 
equipment. Electrical engineers are developing new instrumentation, , in PP 
the medical profession in understanding the causes of disease and to 2! m 
serving and prolonging life. The production of electricity from nuclea ent" 
and control of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to electric er W” 
neers. The world’s primary energy sources are limited, and electrical Poved” 
become an even more important resource. Electrical engineers are inV | 
the research to produce electrical energy directly from solar power., ies ett 
Engineering is a broad profession. Its responsibilities and acti me 
into every aspect of industry and research and into many fields of 2 iste” 
and the arts. Electrical engineers face problems in the production an uif fl 
tion of manufactured products, including the design of electrical ed "T 
and of plants in which such products are made; in the design and ¢ "i j 
of electronic equipment for control, guidance, and communication; ! ion 9" 
eration of transportation systems; in pollution control; in the 
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tran P 

s . i c NN" 

on of power; in the modern phases of communication; in the control 
affic; in medical engineering; and in the extensive and sophisticated use of 


ü it * * 
^. and analog computers in data processing and the design and control of 
ms, E 


Ic i e * K * 
trical Sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roots on which elec- 
engi : 


tet techniques, Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in hand. The 
appr Cal engineering curriculum provides the student with such an integrated 


late fi 


ences . ^ ^ s : . . 
ear 3, and begins an in-depth study of electrical engineering. The fourth 


ar j f i id 
» $ devoted totally to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student 


e X AS eric $ $ 
ta,  Partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has re 


Majo "dent has an opportunity during the last year to work on individual 

t 

tg tation in areas such as computers, communications, microwaves, con- 
ar tonics, medical engineering, and circuits. "Miri -€ 

Nri schedules have been arranged to accommodate the = arg a 

Var duri and the co-op student. Undergraduate courses are o ere E. y^ 

"itnin ng the day for full-time students, and once every two years in the 

Or part-time students. 


biet M 


to 
MMUNICATIONS 
E 143; Elements of Communication Engineering Design I 
E 144: 


Elements of Communication Engineering Design II 
OM 
PUTER SCIENCE 


Applications of Computers 


CSci 182. Computers and Societal Problems 

CSci 153. Introduction to Digital Computers 

CSci 154. Design of Switching Systems 

CSci 155; Digital Computer Design 

CSci 156, Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 

CS j 157, Introduction to Systems Programming i 

Csci 158; Machine and Assembly Language Programming 

CSci 159. Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
S 161.65. Programming and Data Structures 


Computer Science Laboratory 


SYSTEMS 


Control Systems Design 
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EE 177: 
EE 178: 


ELECTRONICS 


EE 20: 
EE 121: 
EE 122: 
EE 124: 


Electrical Energy Conversion 
Electrical Power Systems 


Introductory Engineering Electronics 
Engineering Electronics and Design 

Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
Electronic Devices 


FIELDS AND WAVES 


EE 31: 
EE 32: 
EE 133: 


LABORATORIES AND MEASUREMENT 


EE 60: 

EE 61: 

EE 160: 
EE 161-62: 
EE 165: 


Fields and Waves I 
Fields and Waves II 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory JI 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory 

Senior Design Project 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


EE 184: 


NETWORKS 


EE 11: 
EE 12: 
EE 113: 
EE 116: 


Core Curriculum 


Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergradua 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


EE 51: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 

Phys 3: 
Elective: 


EE 52: 

Engl 9 or 10: 
Math 32: 
Phys 14: 
Elective: 


Linear Networks I 
Linear Networks II 
Network Analysis and Design 


Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design | 
Introduction to Network Synthesis | 


te fields in 


F irst Semester 


Applications of TELAI (3) 

Precalculus (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Foundations of Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Second Semester 


Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) | 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ELECIKICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Third Semester 


ApSc57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) | | 


ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 

ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


ApSc 58; Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE140: Materials Science (3) 
EE11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) | 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


lectis yp 
Ctrical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester at 


EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) " 

EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
EE 157; Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


RE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) ; rons 
EE 61; Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


E 121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
E 152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
El 177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) j 
Sctive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester ‘ ba Pi guie S 
EB 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 


EE 143; Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 


ER 16] ` . m . " , (2 
à Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Elective Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 133, 
153, 155, 178; ME 131, 187) 
Eighth Semester — —  — neto tire 
E E. Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
2: 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


E 172. C 4 aigu 
uL ontrol Systems Design (3) 
Elective Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 116, 124, 


160, 165, 184; ME 194) 


Technical Electives 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 


114 SCHOOL 


EE 116: 
EE 124: 
EE 133: 
EE 153: 
EE 155: 
EE 160: 
EE 165: 
EE 178: 
EE 184: 
ME 131: 
ME 187: 
ME 194: 
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Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

Electronic Devices (3) 

Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
Senior Design Project (2) 

Electrical Power Systems (2) 

Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems 
'Thermodynamics (3) 

Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Energy Conversion (3) 


Design (3) 


Computer Science Option 


Computer science is a developing discipline which combines electro 


nic desi? 


programming of computers, and mathematics into one comprehensive 

The student learns the design and utilization of computers for scient! " ip 
business applications. Students who complete this option will be able to o " 
both hardware and software needed for minicomputer and large-scale ft 


puting systems. The student will also be competent in hardware se 
ware utilization of computers for control of large systems. The am 
prepares the student for a career in computer design, applications, an 


ulut 
utili 


tion, or to continue study in graduate school. 


Prerequisite: 
pages 112-113. 


CSci 157: 
EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 

Elective: 


CSci 152: 
CSci 159: 
EE 32: 
EE 61: 
EE 121: 
Elective: 


CSci 153: 
CSci 155: 
CSci 158: 
CSci 161: 
EE 122: 
Elective: 


s 
: : lum 
first four semesters as described -in the Core Curriculu™ 


Fifth Semester 


Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Programming and Data Structures (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 


Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 
Computer Science Laboratory (2) 

Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Technical elective (3) (one course selected from 
143) 


Introduction to Digital Computers (3) | 


PREMEDICAL 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Eighth Semester 


CSci 154: — Digital Computer Design (3) 

CSci 156: Introduction to Systems Programming (3) 

CSci 162: Computer Science Laboratory (2) 

EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selecte 
184) 


d from EE 124, 144, 


Technical Electives Anes ERR 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 

EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 

EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


Pre 

medi f 

edical Engineering Option 

e student who completes the 


EP. s veis | 
Wor *medical Engineering option will permit th 
and have sufficient prepara- 


tio to , Obtain a bachelor's degree in engineering -— 
e tee to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine pom 
lm, gut will also have sufficient background to work in various atie 
ltd in elds, in the research and development of new electronic — 
"btion dicine, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering wi 
a qualifications for medical engineering. 


erequic: : : 4 : 
“quisite: first four semesters as described in the Core 


ý Curriculum, see 
"Bes 1 12-1 13 


Fifth Semester — 


* 11: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 
EE m Linear Networks II (3) : 
EE E Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE i: Fields and Waves I (3) : 
60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Sixth Semester = - - 


Bic 12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 
ER 3. Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
2: Fields and Waves II (3) 
ER * Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE | l: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
32: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Seventh Semester : - 


Organic Chemistry (3) 
ER TA Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) — . 
EE 143. Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 3) 

43: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
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Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 


Eighth Semester 


Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Bioc 221-22: General Biochemistry (3 or 4—4 or 5) 
BiSc 145: Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
BiSc 148: Histology (4) 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


3 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 


— 


Technical Electi ves 


EN 


Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network concept 5 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple networks, eo 
power, differential equations of networks and their solution, phaso 
steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonane™ g 
filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15; prerequisite or concurrent reg! 
ApSc 114. (Spring—day and evening; fall—evening) 


Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and i 
total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems, clt 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port paf? spi 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. (Every fall—day and evening 
—evening) 


saared 19 
Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered, 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the jid-stal^ 
ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of E 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introductio" cg Iu 
sign concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


Fields and Waves I (3) 


Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb’s and Gauss’ Jaws jos | 
potential, dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and Poissons (pt 
boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 15, 16; ApSc 114. 
fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


Biot-Savart law, Ampere's law, vector potential, magnets, polarizi ys 
polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's equations, plate, spit 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Every spring ' 

odd years—evening) 


ELECI NICAL LiVULYL A INALSNSI nar 


UNDERGRADUATE 


51 Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using the 
FORTRAN and BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numeri- 
cal methods using batch and interactive time-shared terminal computer 
systems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
puter systems. (Academic year—day and evening) 


52 Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) 

Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physi- 
cal, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and systems. 
Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 
generation and access in time-shared and batch environments using FOR- 
TRAN and BASIC. Computer-related societal problems and processes. 
Group projects emphasizing research and investigative techniques applied 
to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equivalent; 
two years of college preparatory mathematics. (Spring—day; spring, 
even years—evening) 


60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Use, theory of design, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
equipment; applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
Network theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
Of electrical devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20, 
31. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


61 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Characteristics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 
Plifiers and measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
Courses in networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 12, 32, 60, 121. (Spring—day and evening; fall— 
evening) 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network 
analysis; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state-space 
techniques; solution of state-space equations on à digital computer. Net- | 
work transfer functions, properties of active networks including reciprocity, | 
stability, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such as 
ECAP. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Every fall—day; fall, even years— 


evening) 


116 Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 
Network functions and their properties. Positive-real functions and testing 
for this property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one-port 
synthesis; the approximation problem in the frequency domain; modern 
filter theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introduc- | 
— to digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. Prerequi- || 
ite: EE 113. (Every spring—day; spring, odd years—evening) 


1 ^ 
21 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Intro- 
ne of incremental analysis and design methods to electronic circuits; 
ule of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modulation and demod- 
ation. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Every spring—day; academic year 
—*vening) 
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122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) E 
Introduction to and design of nonlinear circuits used in modern-day © 


Soe "ac ar 
puter and communications systems. Pulse, sweep, switching, and log j 
cuits; counting and timing circuits. Prerequisite: EE 121. (Every 
—day; fall, even years—evening) 

124 Electronic Devices (3) B 
Principles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical a 
communication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of ele 
devices and their applications. Modeling of devices such as diodes," 


P m : 1 
sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components 4 gil 
grated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; Phys 16. (Every 
—day; spring, odd years—evening) 


133 Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
(Formerly Electromagnetic Waves) si 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transm att 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, Smith € 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, ‘eve 
antennas, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32. ( 
fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
(Formerly Elements of Communication Engineering I) a "TL 
Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation; princiP y 

modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; modulation w^ 

modulation systems; time and frequency division multiplexing. 
parison of communication systems optimized for their design !n “eve! 

channel. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 121. 

fall—day; fall, odd years—evening) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
(Formerly Elements of Communication Engineering II) "P" 
Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, random tiot 
and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission of intor ,, of 
over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems in the p j 
noise. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, EE 143. (Every spring ay; 
even years—evening) 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) (Same as CSci 152) 


Design of digital computers using integrated circuits. Combina 
and digital logic circuits. Boolean algebra, number systems, a 
arithmetic operations in digital computers. Use of LSI in digità ter 
Microprocessors and interfacing with I/O equipment. Minicom sich 
sign and programming. Analog computers, analog-to-digital we instr 
and analog components. Prerequisite: CSci 157 or permission o 
tor. (Spring—day and evening) 


«al 0% 
- w 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) aly? 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices: two 
and design of switching devices; design of combinational logi¢ m i ple 
Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electron poh 
mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, 3n nd 

logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems mes 
geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; €?' 
decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


tial circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and transformation of se- 
quential machines; structure of sequential machines; partitions and covers. 
State identification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequisite: CSci or 
EE 152 or permission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
Computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, I/O, 
and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital computer. 
Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital computer. 
Prerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
(Same as CSci 155) 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
Cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
Ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical 
methods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tech- 
niques, curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; or 
equivalent. (Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


15 : : 
6 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as CSci 156) 


Computer software systems; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, 
loaders, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, and control programs. Control 
of input-output in a multiprogrammed environment. Control of the task, 
job Stream, and secondary storage. Job control languages. Prerequisite: 
CSci 158 and CSci 159. (Spring—day; spring, even years—evening) 


1 
" Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3)(Same as CSci 157) 
Architecture of various digital computers, Number systems and codes. 
Togramming of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large computers in 
Machine and assembly language. Techniques in structured programming. 
po of addressing and machine control for fixed and variable word- 
— computers. Programming on a stack architecture computer. Input- 
hs et control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equiva- 
v (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


l 

58 tigorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3)(Same as CSci 158) 
Eras programming languages. Comparison of computer languages 
ia eir structure. Structured programming with high-level languages. 
ewes to compiler structure and parsing of statements. Syntax of 
Ee languages and their recognizers. Backus-Normal form, cor- 
Eo ot programs, reentrant programming and reentrant compilers. 
grad quisite: CSci 157 or permission of instructor. May be taken for 
“uate credit. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


159 
Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as CSci 159) 


Ee of macro-assembler, subroutine linkages and I/O in an assembler, 
eed and storage management, buffer pools and memory man- 
tree. str; discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use of 

ructures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures. 
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161-62 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2-2) 
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160 Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 


165 Senior Design Project (2) 


172 Control Systems Design (3) 


177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


178 Electrical Power Systems (2) 


Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data files. List and s 
processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157; or equivalent. 
(Spring—day and evening) 


Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio frequenc? 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, pit 
ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements of 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impe st 
and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digital ! 
mentation for the control of measurement and instrumentation $ m 
Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing instrument? 
Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrumentation 
niques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 152. (Spring—evening) 


Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, micro 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. The student 16 
quired to begin a design project in EE 161 and complete it in Eg IP 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 113, 122; CSci or j 
EE 161 is prerequisite to EE 162. (Academic year—day and eve 


je 
The student will conceive, design, construct, and test an original u^ 
in hardware or software. He will write a complete report mM "m 
schematic diagrams and repair procedures, if applicable. This p T 
cannot be used to satisfy the project required in EE 161-62. ny 
Engineering Laboratory. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring 


F ly Control Syste 7 
(Formerly Control Systems) nal 


Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient & 
root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear b 1 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; and EE 12 or 
(Spring—day and evening) 


ic 
7 i han! 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromec rd 


transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-P - n 
rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit © 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Every spring—day; spring, even 
evening) 


"r1 
i ' rs tributio" 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distrib 9n 


electrical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, eratis 
ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies, economic cons! hods d 
Power station designs and synchronization of generators. Met 
generating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status. 
(Fall—evening) 


184 Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Medical Engineering) (00 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences studen", olo% 
applications of engineering design in the medical sciences; n pod! 
of the medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the hu 
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presented from overall systems or functional approach; survey of pres- 
ent-day medical measurements and consideration of those areas in which 
engineering design may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be 
taken for graduate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimertation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


m > 
Puter Science Undergraduate Courses 


51 Applications of Computers (3) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 
TRAN and BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numerical 
Methods using batch and interactive time-shared terminal computer sys- 
tems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
puter systems. (Academic year—day and evening) 


52 Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of 
physical, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and 
Systems. Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduc- 
tion, and file generation and access in time-shared and batch environ- 
ments using FORTAN and BASIC. Computer-related societal problems | 
and processes. Group projects emphasizing research and investigative | 
techniques applied to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 
51 Or equivalent; two years of college preparatory mathematics. 
(Spring—day; spring, even years—evening) 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Design of digital computers using integrated circuits. Combinational 
Ogic and digital logic circuits. Boolean algebra, number systems, codes, 
and arithmetic operations in digital computers. Use of LSI in digital 
design. Micro processors and interfacing with I/O equipment. Mini- 
Computer design and programming. Analog computers, analog-to-digital 
Conversion, and analog components. Prerequisite: CSci 157 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring—day and evening) 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analysis 
and design of switching devices; design of combinational logic networks. 

Inimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic imple- 
Mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and threshold 
gic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems and codes, 
Beometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; encoders and 
iar ders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Sequen- | | 
lal circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and transformation of 
Sequential machines; structure of sequential machines; partitions and cov- 
*f8. State identification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequisite: CSci 

Or permission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


154 zs 
Digital Computer Design (3) 
Bic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 


emputer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
Ming and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
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nels, yo 


allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, chann |'e 
ita 


and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digit 
puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digita "s | 
puter. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May be ? 
for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) or 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. "3 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerica 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simulta jus | 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigen. | 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, inter? el 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical ^ 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tec at 
curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; or equiva 
(Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


156 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) | 
Computer software systems; concepts in the use of macro-asseD? 

| loaders, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, and control programs: | «gj 

of input-output in a multiprogrammed environment. Control of the 

job, job stream, and secondary storage. Job control languages.. pre 

site: CSci 158, 159. (Spring—day; spring, even years—evening 


157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


es 
Architecture of various digital computers. Number systems an wut 
Programming of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large e Di 
in machine and assembly language. Techniques in structured PICS. yy 
ming. Methods of addressing and machine control for fixed an md 
wordlength computers. Programming on a stack architecture CO 5h 0 
Input-output control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSci or 
equivalent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) gi 
High-level programming languages. Comparison of computer ue 
and their structure. Structured programming with high-lev 
Introduction to compiler structure and parsing of statements. c 
high-level languages and their recognizers. Backus-Normal form pr 
ness of programs, reentrant programming and reentrant compile + gt 

| requisite: CSci 157 or permission of instructor. May be taken 


| Í uate credit. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 
159 Programming and Data Structures (3) " ple’ 
; Use of a macro assembler, subroutine linkages and I/O in an d d 
| access methods and storage management, buffer pools and mem Us 


agement, discrete structures and data structures in computing: «cut 
tree structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linke nd 5 
Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data files. List ave 
processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157 oF eq 
(Spring—day and evening) 


| 161-62 Computer Science Laboratory (2-2) 4 of 
| Experiments in support of digital logic, electronics, systems e sit^ 
Use of integrated circuits and microprocessors to develop op prid "s 
Interfacing I/O equipment to computers. Analog computing» pror 

puting, and A-to-D converters. The student begins à design 
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CSci 161 and completes it in CSci 162. CSci 161 is prerequisite to CSci 
162. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 122; CSci 153, 157, 
158. (Academic year—day and evening) 


GRADUATE STUDY 


E stimul 
M the Master of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. 
Networks nt may study in an area of concentration such as Systems Science, 
Cations a Controls; Electrophysics (electronics, fields and waves); Com- 
ape, Medical Engineering; Computer Science (hardware, software, and 
Convers Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods; and Energy 
e 9n, Power, and Transmission. > 
ty » etduate programs are formulated to take into consideration the stu- 
bo ndividual strengths, skills, aspirations, and abilities and are determined 
told consultation by the student with the faculty adviser. The program 
p, broVide the student with a thorough understanding of the area of con- 
à computes with a breadth of knowledge necessary in modern engineering 
* basic vi Science. Each graduate student is assigned a faculty adviser on 
lip dy ! Of study interests, helping to develop a close student-faculty relation- 
e Ting the course of the program. ; 
S the Waduate programs are also designed to provide an educational service 
Mer Co ashington technical community. Many courses have been developed 
The Se tation with private industry and government agencies in the area. 
Year, Offered both during the afternoon and evening and rotate from year 


Tni 
te 


i partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has con- 
Im m €pt the graduate program up to date through contact with recent 
"he - research generated within the Department, and the addition of 
| The n appropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. — 
detaile ‘partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science publishes 
p Oedure rochure to supplement the present catalogue with information about 
| Becia] $, requirements, regulations, and scope of its graduate programs. 
àmphlets describing specific programs are also available. 


0 
t Concentration 


(o 
“WNicaTions 
ER 
ER E Stochastic Signals and Noise 


ER 241: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
: Information Theory 
RR 243, Coding Theory 
ER 244: Communication Theory I 
. Communication Theory II 
ER 246; Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
RR 247. Digital Communications 
* Communication Systems 
Data Teleccmmunication Networks 
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EE 252: 
EE 253: 
EE 254: 
EE 257: 
EE 258: 
EE 259: 
EE 277: 
EE 298: 
EE 299-300: 
EE 345: 
EE 346: 
EE 349: 
EE 399: 


COMPUTER HEURISTICS, MODELING, AND NUMERICAL METHODS 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
CSci 158: 
CSci 201: 
CSci 202: 
CSci 213: 
CSci 214: 
CSci 219: 
CSci 220: 
CSci 223: 
CSci 232: 
CSci 278: 
CSci 281: 
CSci 282: 
CSci 285: 
CSci 286: 
CSci 287: 
CSci 288: 
CSci 289: 


COMPUTER SCIENCE (HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, AND SYSTEMS) 


CSci 201: 
CSci 202: 
CSci 208: 
CSci 213: 
CSci 214: 
CSci 216: 
CSci 219: 
CSci 220: 
CSci 223: 
CSci 227: 
CSci 232: 
CSci 237: 
CSci 239: 
CSci 240: 
CSci 245: 
CSci 246: 


Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
Sonar Systems 

Radar Systems 

Issues in Computer Communications 
Radio Communication Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Space Communication Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Detection Theory 
Communications Switching and Traffic Theory 
Communications Research 
Dissertation Research 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
Introduction to Computer Systems I 
Introduction to Computer Systems II 

Discrete Structures in Computing 

Data Structures 

Interactive Computer Graphics 

Pattern Recognition 

Simulation and Heuristics 

Automata Theory 

Analog and Hybrid Computers 

Applications of Numerical Methods I 
Applications of Numerical Methods II ; 
Approximation of Functions and Data Representations 
Numerical Methods in Engineering I 

Numerical Methods in Engineering II 

Numerical Methods in Engineering III 
Numerical Methods in Engineering IV 


Introduction to Computer Systems I 

Introduction to Computer Systems II 

Computer Programming 

Discrete Structures in Computing 

Data Structures 

Information Retrieval Systems 

Interactive Computer Graphics 

Pattern Recognition 

Simulation and Heuristics gon 
Management Information Systems and Data Base Mana 
Automata Theory 

Computing Systems 

Comparative Computer Systems 

Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 

Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
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35: Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming 
CSci 256: Design of Translators 
CSci 263: Digital Computer Programming Systems 
CSci 267: Operating Systems I 
CSci 268: Operating Systems II 
CSi 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers 
Os ose! 298: Research 
299-300: Thesis Research 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 
1399: Dissertation Research 


u 
ECTROPHYSICS (ELECTRONICS, FIELDS, AND WAVES) 


EE 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
EE 206: Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 

EE 207: Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 

EE 221: Physical Electronics I 

EE 222: Physical Electronics II 

EE 223: Optical Communications Systems 

EE 224: Electronics of Lasers 

EE 225: Nonlinear Electronics 

EE226: Fiber and Integrated Optics 

EE 227: Industrial Electronics 


~ 228: High-frequency Electronics 
E 231: Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
E 232: Electrodynamics 


— 233:  Microwaves and Components 
E 234: Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
E 235: Antennas 

E 236: Plasma Dynamics 


3 237: Waves in Random Media 
~ 255: Optical Processing 
ER or 298: Research 
Bn 220: Thesis Research 
E 323: Principles of Microelectronics 
E 329. 


E Electrophysics Research | 
399: Dissertation Research | 


NER 
Gy CONVERSION, POWER, AND TRANSMISSION 


: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
ER : Linear System Theory I i 
EE 212: Advanced Network Analysis 

261:  Electromechanical Energy Conversion 


ER 264: Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 

ER 265: Electrical Power Production oy. aa 

ER 266: Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution | 

EE 267 Power Networks | 
269 


Issues in Electrical Power Systems 


tbi 
CAL ENGINEERING 


~ 256 Environmental Optics 
RR 281 Medical Instrumentation I 
EE m Medical Instrumentation II 


Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy 
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EE 284: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine 
EE 285: Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
EE 286:  Sensory-evoked Potentials I 
EE 287: Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
EE 288: Physiological Controls and Systems 
EE 289: Clinical Engineering 
EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 381: Bioelectric Phenomena 
EE 386:  Sensory-evoked Potentials II 
EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


SYSTEMS SCIENCE, NETWORKS, AND CONTROLS 


EE 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
EE 202: Linear System Theory I 
EE 203: Linear System Theory II 
EE 212: Advanced Network Analysis 
EE 213:  Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks 
EE 215: Linear Network Synthesis I 
EE 216: Linear Network Synthesis II 
EE 272: Discrete Systems 
EE 273: System Optimization 
EE 274: Nonlinear Systems 
EE 275: System Identification and Adaptive Systems 
EE 276: Cybernetics 
EE 278:  Spacecraft Systems Design 
EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EE 319: Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research 
EE 371: Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
EE 372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer S 
uate study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the followinB eg aft? 
concentration. Faculty members who may serve as advisers are © 
each area. 
1. Communications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) avd 
2. Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 


cience offers "t 


Bock, Feldman, Maurer, Meltzer) m 
3. Computer Science (hardware, software, and systems) (Abd- F 

Feldman, Kyriakopoulos, Maurer, Meltzer) -enbat f 
4. Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves) (Braun, Eisen 

Kahn, Lang) 
5. Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission (Meltzer, Kahn, ) 
6. Medical Engineering (Eisenberg) Lee yd 
7. Systems Science, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, + 
There are no required courses or programs of study in any Op Md 


concentration. Each student formulates an individualized prog 
tion with the assigned faculty adviser. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


Admission 


In addis; 
4 Ee to the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
Mograms in em study (see page 297. applicants for Master of Science 
meet 9 Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
the following general and specific requirements. 


CNR 
ML REQUIREMENTS 


l, 

li Den’, bplicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
à, x ent of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

Kale w: SPPlicant must have at least a quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 
der 4.00 maximum), or equivalent, for the last 60 semester hours of 
3, Staduate work. 

ity o applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (chem- 


lg; Mysics, a : : : ; 
equ ysics, and/or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differen- 
ations), 


Pee 
IF 
IC REQUIREMENTS 


| Iti i 1 z 
oy woy to the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
MN ™ .ergraduate studies the following specific requirements according 
Onm in which he or she plans to concentrate: 
Unicas; 
l nications 


1. etw , ak 
Xi a Orks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 
E Elect," or equivalent) 


' "ectroni 
ic p G semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 
EUN Unication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equivalent) 
ter gu 
il, me Heuristics Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
"Shivaleng programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—CSci 51; 


iy), Math TSA 
lu ematic T h T , "iei iine 2 : 
r To) lems) including partial differential equations, matrices, and eigen 


PRELOTTMT 
E Du bility and statistics (3 semester hours—ApSc 115; or equivalent) 
| K Science 
Ne. m ~ 
Bing" Programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—EE 51; 


wj Comp, n 
as p ter hardware and computer software (6 semester hours—CSci 152 
Any, "Or equivalent) 
| d YSicg 
ti Works wi : | 
2 Süd 15. ith applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 
ly tron Or equivalent) 
SE cs including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 semester 
be Fields E" 121; or equivalent) 
i ; Waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) 
NVere; 
' Netw "Son, Power, and Transmission 


U 9 Work "hee 
Bore „Analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours—EE 11 
Quivalent) 


TESS #242 


. 
A**"****55 
—_ 4 
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2. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) g] 
ui 


3. Electrical energy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177; or eq 


Medical Engineering 
1. Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11; or equivalent) ] " 
2. Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121; or equivale? 
3. Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 51; or equivalen 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 

1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 semester 
EE 11, 12, and 113; or equivalent) 

2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 

3. Control theory (3 semester hours—EE 172; or equivalent) 

In cases where some undergraduate deficiencies exist, the studen i 
required to complete 6 semester hours of undergraduate work. Norma he 
work must be completed prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If ne 
ficiencies represent more than 6 semester hours, the applicant may rd 
mitted as an unclassified student to complete a specified undergraduate pr 
before being admitted as a graduate student. 


pout 


t may” 


Program of Study 


si 

Upon admission to the Master of Science degree program, the grad 
dent is assigned a faculty adviser. In consultation, the student agni 
adviser formulate the program of study and complete the form i 
Program of Studies” (Form 1) for submission to the Department "T, 
for approval. This form should be completed prior to or at the stude per” 
registration. During consultation, the student should determine W 
request permission to pursue the nonthesis option. ist d 

The program of study for the Master of Science degree will cons att 
minimum of 24 semester credit hours of graduate-level courses and 6 ts! 
hours of thesis; or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 credit it h 
graduate-level courses. For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 credi 
must be in the major field of concentration, and no less than three 9 aj 
courses must be in areas other than the student's area of concentration » mi 
For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 credit hours must be m i j 
field, and no less than three courses must be in areas other than the 
major area. owatd y 

A maximum of two courses at the 100 level may be counted t I” 
requirements for the degree; the course description must spec! 
course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination w 
: nof 

After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis or the ion n 
option, the student must pass the Master's Comprehensive -— io 


examination is scheduled twice a year (see Calendar). On the " cae 
t n 


the student's intent to take the examination. Thereafter, requests "cyst! 
must be submitted in writing in advance of the examination date. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


Keng : 
e tutes a forfeiture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. 
Moblems ym lasts an entire day, and the student is asked to solve several 
m "a ating to the subject matter of his major area of study. The student 
t forma nstrate the ability to apply what has been learned while pursuing 
On program. The examination is not limited to those specific 
s lite the student has taken, but is designed to demonstrate the stu- 
y to integrate material from several course areas as well as to learn 
sto readings, 
item "dent who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination on his first 
opriso ia be re-examined one more time if approval is given by the ap- 
K on ac tamining committee. In the event of failure to pass the examina- 
LUN * second attempt, the student's candidacy and graduate status ter- 


Urse 
| lar, 


P d 
ROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


tD 
l e . . ^ . 
w ."Pártment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers grad- 


dent, Y leading to a Professional degree. This program provides for those 


NIS wi © are interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master's 
Mei emphasis on applied subject material rather than on research. 
M: gin completion of the Professional degree program leads to the degrees 
ime et or Applied Scientist. Students may study for the Professional 
kien the following areas of concentration: Communications; Computer 
| s ardware, software, and systems); Electrophysics (electronics, 
| Mtro, p Waves); Medical Engineering; Systems Science, Networks, and 


|. Thep cling, and Numerical Methods. 
Ts E no formal required courses or programs of study in any of the 
Ui ivi Oncentration for the Professional degree. Each student formulates 
| Ualized program in consultation with the assigned faculty adviser. 


^ Addit; 

N - the School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements 
| PPlicant y graduate study toward a Professional degree (see pages * 
ag cal E Or the Professional degree programs in the Department o 
B Bineering and Computer Science must meet the following general 
d ¥ Tequirements. 

| > REQUIREMENTS 
* Depart Plicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
(gin ap li of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

0 A icant must have at least a quality-point index of 3.2 (on a scale 
S Bm. or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 
y after obt $; or a minimum of 3.0 and two years of professional experi- 
ly The ap eg the master’s degree. ; 

w, Ph ^9 ‘Cant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (chem- 
Ons) and/or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 
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SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


m ; sii 
In addition to the general requirements, the applicant must also i 
through previous studies the following specific requirements according 
area of concentration: 


Communications m 
Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication and 2 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equivalent 


Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the graduate level 
223, 281, and 282; or equivalent. 


csi 


Computer Science ond 
Twelve semester hours of computer system design and software be 
use of a compiler language—CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214; or equivalent 


Electrophysics 
Twelve semester hours of physical electronics and electromagn 
graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 


p 
etics at 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
Nine semester hours of electrical machine theory and network 
uate level—EE 202, 261, and 266; or equivalent. 


s at the p 


Medical Engineering 
Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduat 
282, 283, and 284; or equivalent. 


e level— EF 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls TM 
Twelve semester hours of network system analysis at the graduate v ap 

cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory —EE 201, 

and 273; or equivalent. but 
An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, T 

all other admission requirements, may be admitted with a progr? cont 

which is increased beyond the minimum requirements so that suffic! 

ground material may be covered. 


Program of Study i! 


Upon admission to the Professional degree program, the student 15 pr, 
faculty adviser. Together they will formulate a program of study urs H 
dent which must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours O kc a ‘ 
complete the form “Graduate Program of Study.” Programs of stu : 
subsequent changes must be approved by both the faculty advise 
Department chairman. m 
The program of study for the Professional degree in the Dex 9 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist 5 d 
mum of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major ual) 
centration and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours O. © rogn 4 
courses outside the major area but in support of the student $ p y 
student who is changing the major area from that studied for t 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
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degree or who i 


~ Tequired 
tional W to 


s lacking the specific requirements needed for admission may 
take additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such addi- 
ork should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


THE DOCTOR OF SCIENCE PROGRAM 


e D ; . : 
tt , partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers pro- 
te E graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of Science in the 
Mogra Concentration listed below. There are no formal required courses or 
à E" Of study in the areas listed. Upon admission, each student formulates 
Ful “idualized program in consultation with the assigned faculty adviser. 
C members who may serve as advisers are listed after each area. 
Tos ve 
lc Mmunications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) 
' Co SN ; < 4 
Maur Mputer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods (Bock, Hoffman, 
» Meltzer) 
Um °Mputer Science (Abd-Alla, Bock, Feldman, Foley, Friedman, Hoffman, 
* Meltzer) 
* Ele r : 3 
5 Ctrophysics (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, Kahn, Lang) 
' Med; ; 
f dical Engineering (Eisenberg) 
ystems Science, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, Lee, Meltzer) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements for 

ty aPpli graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see page 

"tica Cants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department of 

M Speci Dgineering and Computer Science must meet the following general 
* requirements. 


l ML REQUIREMENTS 
Om 
| Depar applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
2 1 Tent of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
| e of 4sPPlicant must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.20 (on a 
| "ate le maximum), or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 
y Bree, 

e . : Mene 
‘ty, vir icant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (chem- 
| Tati, > and biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 
| Yp 
Cip 
jh C REQUIREMENTS 
addi " . 

Qui ael to the above general requirements, the applicant must also satisfy 

tofe ‘vious studies the following specific requirements according to the 
n" centration (major area): 


Muni ° 
| Ning ‘cations 


n 
h 


Se . . 
Nor inet hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 semester 
| 9rmation theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equivalent. 


a m. 
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Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the graduat 
201, 223, 281, and 282; or equivalent. 


e leve 


Computer Science "I 
Twelve semester hours of computer system design and software oa 
use of a compiler language—CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214; or equivalen 


Electrophysics 
Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic fields 
the graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 


Medical Engineering "m 
, , P i v 
Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate le 
281, 282, 283, and 284; or equivalent. 


and watt! 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls ve? 

Twelve semester hours in network system analysis at the graduate Yr 
cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory —EE 201, 
and 273; or equivalent. but n 

An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, o 9l 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program at 
which is increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficit 
ground material may be covered for doctoral studies. 


Program of Study 


putt 
At the time of admission, the graduate student in pursuit of à cont 
Science degree in the Department of Electrical Engineering and "A 
Science is assigned a faculty adviser in the major area of study. In Yt. 
tion with the adviser, the student will determine the two minor are rog 
and the foreign language important in the student's field of study. QJ 
they will formulate a program of study for the student leading to y sw 
ing Examination and complete the form “Graduate Program o 
(Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent changes must be 
by both the faculty adviser and Department chairman. 


MAJOR AREA 


; ly 
The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will normal s 


of one major area of concentration and two minor areas totaling ê yond 

of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above aken e 
Master's degree level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be f 

major area. A student who is changing the major area from. h n, 
the Master's degree or who is missing specific admission requireme iii 
required to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. 

work should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


í 


lates à P" f 
loctoral studies 


MINOR AREAS 


The student in consultation with the faculty adviser form 
study which includes two minor areas as part of the total d 
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lios 
es : . í í T» 
lei dents who take their minor area studies within the Department of 

al Engineering and Computer Science, the following courses specify 


ide 
C ogy Programs in each minor area: 
ip uhications 
04; 205 or 241; 243; and 244 or 249 


Computer Heuristi 
(i euristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 


e 281, 282, and 285 

Puter Science 
p "m. 213, and 214 or 237 or 263 
R — 

» 206, 207, and 221 

"4 version, Power, and Transmission 
w^ 261, 264, and 265 
Engineering 

» 282, 283, and 284 


Viste, - 

È b Science, Networks, and Controls 

| 203, 212, and 273 

| Min 

Wd om Areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 

id Science, but may be taken from other departments within the 

Oma, Such as Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physics. 
à minimum of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 


| SA 
E" EXAMINATION 
Nalify; 
ed of ing Examination for doctoral students in the Department is com- 
ition wit © parts. All incoming doctoral students must pass the first exam- 
tment five semesters of their entrance. This first examination 1s the 
4 Stu en S Master's Comprehensive Examination (MCE) in the major area. 
"y in e must demonstrate superior performance to qualify formally as a stu- 
| ment at the doctoral level. Students with an M.S. degree from 
|i e E who continue with the same major area into doctoral work and 
rats Ist e onstrated superior performance on the MCE have the requirement 
NE sh Xamination waived. A student may take the MCE only two times. 
` inati ©W superior performance on the MCE in the major field will result 
IN. E of the student's candidacy. 
atin action of the student's formal program of study and after dem- 
ination Perior performance on the MCE and passing the foreign language 
* Du x the student is prepared to complete the Qualifying Examination. 
e the c this second part of the Qualifying Examination is to ascertain 
IN Ate ade nts depth and breadth of background and intellectual develop- 
Es quate to support doctoral research and investigation in the major 
| $ 8 
v cona Portion of the Qualifying Examination is comprised of a writ- 
‘Tn ascting the major area (one day) and each minor area (one day 


| ad iti . . * 
| dition and subsequent to the written examination, there may be an 
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oral examination. The student must pass the entire second part of de O 
ifying Examination. A candidate who fails any portion of the Examine i 
on the first attempt may take those portions of the Examination one jl 
time if approval is given by the appropriate examining committee. Failu H 
pass the Qualifying Examination will terminate the student’s candidacy 
doctoral program. g 

The questions on the Qualifying Examination are not limited to those n 
cific areas in which the student has taken course work, but are dest i 
demonstrate the student's ability to integrate the material from several € 
areas as well as from individual study and readings. Hence, the student § 
be familiar with the contemporary work of the current journals and van 
tents of the books on the particular reading lists in the areas of examina 
well as those used in the course work. 


Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; tec 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and ou 
pling. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall and spring—eVe 


nig 
tputs; 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) d 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system ig 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear ut. 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and € m 
solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state respon 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 
System properties; controlability and observability of linear sys 
sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of ration ipa 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and stat 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. (Spring 


tems A 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) ati 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transfor 
random variables and applications; sequences of random varia om 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary hs gi 
cesses, correlation’ functions, power spectrum; output of lines 
with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications dra if » d 

munications, control theory, computer science. (Fall and $P | 


jo 
Ji 


ning) 


205 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) E. 
applical " 0 


Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; 9M. tio 

eons > f EC ; : E applic an 
probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, ication ; 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of commun" à ei 
Continuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage time foren ug 
tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic 3 y Oe 
differential equations. Applications to communication e edit 
theory, computer science, and propagation theory of random 


requisite: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) | 


206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) 
Brief review of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, 
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Potentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
effect, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 
approximation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
lent, (Fall—evening) 


207 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3) 
Introduction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; 
leaky waves and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
approximations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continu- 
Ous spectra. Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave an- 
tennas, ground wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, EE 
206. (Spring—evening) 


212 Advanced Network Analysis (3) 


Network theorems, network functions, relationship of parts of network 
unctions; network properties, realizability and causality concepts; com- 
Puter-aided network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 201, 202; or equivalent. 
(Spring, odd years—evening) 


213 Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3) 


Description and use of network analysis programs such as ECAP, 
CORNAP, and NASAP. Algorithmic methods for time and frequency 
domain analysis of networks using a digital computer, numerical solution 
Of state equations, fast Fourier transform, network design by optimizing 
Searches on digital computers, synthesis of electrical networks using uncon- 
Strained optimization techniques in the time domain, network design 
through approximation such as Fourier series, Chebyscheff functions, and 
adé approximation. Prerequisite: EE 51, 212. (Fall, odd years— 
evening) 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 


Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, RC 
One-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington syn- 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. 
,nree-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency and 
time domains, Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of instructor. (Fall, 
even years. evening) 


216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 
Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Introduction 
© n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative resistance, 
controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and circulators. 
Ynthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer-aided network 
OPtimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring, odd years—evening) 


2 ^ 
21 Physical Electronics I (3) 


Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; clas- 
‘cal mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, 
pave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: EE 207 or 
Quivalent, (Fall —evening) 


22 ^ 
? Physical Electronics II (3) 


* Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time-dependent 

Perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and 

las er solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and 
ers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) 
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m odulali* 


Optical communication channels; survey of laser sources; "m 
line-of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection, photoe gi 
photodiodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and signal? ( 
analysis; optical fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field descrip 
material, waveguide, and modal dispersion; optic fiber cabling, re ah 
and systems analysis; integrated optic components. Prerequisite: 


243. (Spring—evening ) 


224 Electronics of Lasers (3) 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; r: T 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne 


ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers: 
requisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—evening 
225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) in 
Analysis and design of electronic components and systems ope ipalit 
mu 


switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of n f oc 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation 9 


tors. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
226 Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) „d 
Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and are 


index optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics Fi fil 
phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy tra M 
tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism; direction’ ggf 
lers, modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films; p ya 
theory. Prerequisite: EE 223 or equivalent. (Spring, 
evening) 

a 


227 Industrial Electronics (3) 5 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous and conti 
control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing à ont 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital i ga 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE. 201 or equivalent; and gradu? 
(Spring, odd years—evening) 


228 High-frequency Electronics (3) ao 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state pii 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators an stems: 
devices that lay the foundation of modern communication $ 
requisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) sutio® 
litate $0 oai 


General study of the theory of potentials as used to fac ic Ps 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynam Gre 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such f gil 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transformation gy, f 
dimensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207. 


years—evening ) 


232 Electrodynamics (3) vi, 
Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformati i sivill cg 
formulation. Maxwell's equations in the context of spec! nr M 
tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian an to g) 
formulations, radiation from moving charges. Introduction P pye 
electrodynamics. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even ye 
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33 Microwaves and Components (3) 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 
niques; scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave 
networks; directional couplers; cavity resonators and microwave com- 
Ponents. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall —evening) 


234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 

Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole 
array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. Prop- 
agation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of 
Parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall, 
Odd years—evening) 


235 Antennas (3) 


General solution of Maxwell’s equations in terms of current sources, the 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring—evening) 


236 Plasma Dynamics (3) 


Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 
avier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 

Ydrodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical theory 

of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann 

transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 207. 
Pring, even years—evening) 


237 Waves in Random Media (3) 
Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic 
Waves in random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly 
distributed particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain 
and fog. Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and communication 
Channe] modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo techniques. 
Terequisite: EE 204, 207. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


24 
à; Information Theory (3) 
*asure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chan- 
an, Capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the pne 
ial. = communication system; the Gaussian and binary —Á c “4 
site: eeu communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 
: 204. (Fall—evening) 


249 
Coding Theory (3) 
TOr-correcting codes; bounds on the performances of error-correcting 
e *$, group codes; syndrome decoding; cyclic codes, their encoding and 
coding; Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, and threshold-de- 
Cable codes; performance calculations. Prerequisite: EE 204. 
% Pring—evening) 
3 
0 EU uA 
™munication Theory I (3) 
as um receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- 
Noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 
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noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orth 


icatio® 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of communi ig 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. Prered 
EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
244 Communication Theory II (3) e 
vantizing 


Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of q 

the receiver; detection of such signals in colored noise; detection 0 ji 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection and esti i 
problems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum receiver 
versity techniques and their performances. Prerequisite: E 243. 


(Spring—day and evening) 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) m 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, “i 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation % ^ 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, iy 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. prered 
EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


246 Digital Communications (3) "T". 
Bounds on the performance of data communications; channels vil 
dispersion; intersymbol interference and its minimization; Nyquist ase 
eye openings, tail cancellation techniques, correlative coding, t% 
equalizers, adaptive equalizers; broadband, noise limited channel Y 
gonal codes, simplex codes, bounds on error probability; rece ig 
matched filters, “Green machine,” and other techniques; conv o 
codes; decoding by sequential decoding and Viterbi decoding; perfor jn 
analysis. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Spring? 


247 Communication Systems (3) 

Wiener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. 
mation theory with application to optimum demodulation 
forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis of an 
lation systems. Digital communication systems—coherent an ^ ys 
ent reception of binary and M-ary signals and their performanco i. " 
Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening) 


at 
paramel® ig 
of analog 
alog ^r 


249 Data Telecommunication Networks (3) " fr 
Techniques for the analysis and design of data networks with St cg 
ward, and message switching capability, queuing theory, Erlang$ | go 
priority systems; optimization based on minimization of 
synchronous and asynchronous multiplexing; topological P 
theory, connectivity and survivable networks, probabilistic 
networks with a central computer; terminal oriented systems. 
EE 205 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech y, : 
data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, dtu 
pulse code modulation and comparative performance. sonal Pa, 
schemes, communication quality standards, and objectives. si, oe 
9 


noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, t 


— in! 
*EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Eng 
Applied Science. 
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reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 


Wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. (As ar- 
Tanged ) 


* 
251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) 


Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
Switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major de- 
Sign. considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio system. 

adiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant para- 
meters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall design of a 
Cable communication system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wide- 
band data transmission. Frequency allocation. (As arranged) 


252 Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) 


Digital signal processing and data reduction techniques; applications to 
Communications, controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech process- 
ing. Least-squares fitting of polynomials; sampling and quantization. Re- 
Cursive and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation and shaping of 
Pseudo-random noise. Estimation of correlation functions and spectral 
densities, Digital processing for Kalman-Bucy filters. Extraction of signals 
and timing from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. Software 
ànd hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms. Prerequi- 


d. 51 or equivalent; EE 204; and graduate status. (Fall—eve- 
8 


253 Sonar Systems (3) 


Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transducer arrays; detec- 
tion, localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time compres- 
sion correlation and digital processing of signals; effects of nonhomo- 
8eneous noise fields; applications to navigation and communications in 
the ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 244. —— (Fall—evening) 


2 
54 Radar Systems (3) 


he radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; detection and 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in clutter; signal 
eet ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; synthetic aper- 
Ure techniques; digital and optical processing and computer control. Ap- 
Plications, Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening) 


2 à 
55 Optical Processing (3) 


Ourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, opti- 
, memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, prop- 

‘ties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 201. 
al —evening) 


25 
6 Environmental Optics (3) 


or tribution of radiation: power converting and transferring systems; UV, 
Minous, IR spectral sources; daylight; moonlight; luminaries. Environ- 
tie tal boundaries—transmission, reflection, diffusion, refraction, diffrac- 
„on, dispersion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simulation of organ- 
m IC responses: response definition—physiological, overt behavioral, per- 
et Cognitive. Stimulus-response correlation model; correlating meas- 
iy Ment concepts. (Spring—evening) 
Mig g And AA 
Mee, Cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
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257 Issues in Computer Communications (3) "1 
Fundamentals of data communications, systems, integrating comp! 
and telecommunications, modems, multiplexers, concentrators an " 
Networks of computers: distributed and centralized. Network orga, | 
tion: circuit-switched, store-and-forward, and packet-switched. System es 
sign considerations; management factors; economic and regulatory ae 
changes in technology; effect on systems cost performance; regula! 
value-added networks. (Spring—evening ) 


258 Radio Communication Systems I (3) Py 
Analysis and design of microwave communication systems for te fec 
satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation wt 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, mui s 
scattering, and absorption. Effects of earth curvature and characte mi 
of over-land and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations yn 
ing gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequent ois 
time-division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects 0 
interference, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: 

244. (Fall—evening) 


259 Radio Communication Systems II (3) i 
Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionspherically !* af 
radiowaves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, line 
tenna structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniqu onu 
Gaussian channel performance, diversity, fading channel error qm 
typical VLF, LF, and HF system design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or 8 
sion of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) à 
ee : a 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, sit 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation ol ele 
characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit i 


steady-state and dynamic performance of alternating current 
(Fall—evening) | 


264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) "T. 
Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using sid sil 
thermionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of m d 
energy bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and 


(Spring—evening) 

265 Electrical Power Production (3) of bY 
Production of electrical power from primary energy sources. 
drocarbon fuels in the production of steam; hydroelectric ge 
tidal variations as primary energy. Geothermal energy, nuc "T 
magnetohydrodynamics, fusion and solar concentrators a$ pr 
sources. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


E 


neratioD y, 


266 Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution (3) salent d 
equiv’ g, D 


Transmission line characteristics, exact and approximate tion, P 
cuits; line configurations; standing waves, filtering and protec ps 
voltage lines; equivalent circuits of transformers, line losses, $ yaf 
design, d.c. transmission, distribution systems. (Spring, ev 


evening) 
267 Power Networks (3) wer 
Symmetrical components, short and opened circuit analysis of p? | 
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Works, stability of electrical grids, fault analysis, network reliability, fre- 
quency control, load flow analysis. Prerequisite: EE 266. (Fall, even 
years—evening) 


269 Issues in Electrical Power Systems (3) 
Load flow analysis of large power networks, economic considerations on 
network topology; optimal network layout; rate structures, cost of primary 
energy, plant locations, environmental considerations in network design 
and operation. (Spring, odd years—evening) 


772 Discrete Systems (3) 
Sampling processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified Z-transforms; 
Tesponses of discrete systems using transformation techniques and state 
equations; stability criteria; design of digital controller for discrete systems. 
Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Spring, even years—evening) 


273 System Optimization (3) 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. Optimi- 
zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maximum 
Principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with 
Constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal prob- 
lems, Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliu- 
OV's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscillations—jump 
Tesonance. Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré’s problem, and 
Opov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd years—evening) 


275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) 


Introduction to the adaptive problem and practical applications. Deter- 
Mining the mathematical representation of systems—the identification 
Problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence of uncertainties. 


Adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 203, 204; or equivalent. (Fall, 
even years—evening) 
27 
6 Cybernetics (3) 


Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with regard 

© their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determinate, or 

Teproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; changes and 

transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and feedback; 

Statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shannon's 

Information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. Prerequisite: 
204 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


7] 
Space Communication Systems (3) 
eoretical and application aspects of space communications, as related 
9 communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manned space 


Missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall— 
Vening) 


8 r 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 
Pace environment: structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 


SPacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 


Considerations, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring, even years— 
Svening) 
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281 Medical Instrumentation I (3) A 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for elect 
measurements on biological specimens, current problems in m " isi 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 or perm | 
of instructor. (Fall—evening) | 


282 Medical Instrumentation II (3) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, eng 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instr 
Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (Spring—* 


ineerin ^ 
mental 
vening) 
i| 
| 
283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatom) : 
Designed to acquaint the engineering student with the physiology ^y 
human body; material based on the curriculum of the School of M y 
and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular struc [] 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then Te 
the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body al ff 
ie. the interaction of the nervous system with the musculoskelel y 
tem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions 
cardiovascular system. (Fall—evening) 


284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine 6) 


s 
Clinical aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of physiologic 
tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, gastrol? i 
physiology, and others; the separate systems of the body are integr at 
present the functioning of the body as an overall system; cons, f 
interaction with physicians and other medical personnel. Prerequis 
283. (Spring—day) 


285 Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) van 


Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitat ig 
handicapped persons; major problem areas and general approaches, so 
| | as specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from pt 
| and Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: 


| (Fall—evening) 


286 Sensory-evoked Potentials I (3) M 
Physiological significance. of the sensory-evoked potential, SUM gr 
variables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and p m 
tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the V iste! 
cations of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequ' 
281, 282, 283, 284; or permission of instructor. (Fall—eve® 


287 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) : as 
Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardi si 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of var to y 
obtained from these systems; algorithmic techniques applical © 4 if 
analysis of these signals; students, provided with real data obtal f a 
hospital patients, are required to develop computer software ians: p 

| mining pertinent medical parameters as established by physic! of po 

| requisite: EE 281, 282, 283, 284; and a working knowl 

ap TRAN. (Fall—evening) 


288 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 


"Ta^ 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medic ss im 
| logical fields. Application of general control and systems -—* 
to physiological systems. Specific applications of control 
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theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, 
and musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent; EE 281, 
282, 283, 284. (Spring—evening) 


289 Clinical Engineering (3) 
A cross-sectional view of clinical engineering applications, functions, vari- | 
ations, and patterns in the medical and allied health care area. Use of | 
instrumentation, computers, and systems by clinical engineers in hospitals 
and clinics. The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measurement systems 
and intensive care units; other areas where functional usage of clinical 
engineering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283. (Spring— 
evening) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


9. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


33 Principles of Microelectronics (3) 
Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding 
Microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, 
epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, 
Junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. 
Terequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


3 
29 Electrophysics Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


3 

45 Advanced Detection Theory (3) 
Review of general estimation equations. Linear estimation; Weiner and 

alman-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulation sys- 

lems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle-modulation, 
Tate distortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection and 
Parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and performance cal- 
culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationary processes, 
4nd threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—evening) 


34 
6 Communications Switching and Traffic Theory 


Switching network technology, step-by-step common control, stored pro- 
Bram electronic switching systems. Traffic models. Engineering of mul- 
tiple server systems, analysis of graded multiples and multistage con- 
necting networks. Software issues, digital time division and store and 
9rward switches. Analytical bounds on the complexity of switch net- 
Works, combined circuit and message switching. Current practice and 
Practica] issues. Prerequisite: EE 243 or permission of instructor. 
Spring, even years—evening) 


49 

Communications Research (arr.) 
named to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
ation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) " 
Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for os 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems Wi rf 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes o ei 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treat 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing PF visi 
Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. prered 
CSci 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years—even 


372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) d 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of om, 
making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximi yg 
models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified models; "T 
systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; const ag 
an equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Spring, even ye 
ning) 


381 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) T 
Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. MT gt 
thermodynamics; membrane electrical potentials and subthresho y 
brane effects; membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena 1n i 
medicine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagation: gf 
models of the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in bio og 
tems. Prerequisite: EE 206, 281, 282, 283. (Fall—evening 


386 Sensory-evoked Potentials II (3) "m 
A continuation of EE 286. Advanced lecture, discussion, and labo 
Current topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; emphasis ore 
applications. Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or ‘ect 
project chosen to take maximum advantage of the student S ©. yf 
background from an instrumentation, computer, and data ana tpi 
point. Prerequisite: EE 286 and permission of instructor. 
evening) 


389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science quali 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for cre 
(Fall and spring) 


fying 


Computer Science Graduate Courses 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 3 
Introduction to programming digital computers in a macro-aS jpe 
guage and higher-level procedural languages; techniques 1n ma ter P 
trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different comP e 55 
tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction tate 
ture of compiler languages; parsing of compiler language, f 
Characteristics and choice of data processing languages., opi 
CSci ór EE 51 or equivalent; assembly language programming 
and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) T. 
Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; 4 | 
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Synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization tech- 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of func- 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising a 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large digital 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
—€vening ) | 


208 Computer Programming (3) 
Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. Input-output pro- 
gramming at the assembly level. Conditional assembling, access methods, 
and storage management. Memory management and I/O buffer pools. 
Introduction to the operating system, job control language, file structures. 
Program status and control, interrupt handling, reentrant and recursive 
Subroutines, Prerequisite: CSci or EE 158; or CSci 201; or permission 
of instructor. (Spring—evening) Br 


213 Discrete Structures in Computing (3) 

Introduction to discrete mathematical structures used in computing. Sets, 
Braphs, functions, mappings, lattices, groups, and semigroups. Combina- 
torial problems and enumerations. Finite-state machines, representations, 
identification, transitions, and reductions. Directed graphs, trees, and 
Paths through a program. Regular expressions and relations between 
Programs and computing machines. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 


214 Data Structures (3) 


Computer data structures; arrays, items, pointers, lists, insertion and dele- 

tion, available space management, threaded lists, two-way lists, garbage 
Collection and compactification. Push-down stacks, strings and files. Tree 
Structures and searching; hash table searches, bubble, radix, and merge 
Sorting. Sequential, index-sequential and random files; access methods; 
Sorting of files, Subroutines, co-routines, macros, flags, relocation, and 
recursion. Buffer pools and buffer management, data management, and 
Storage. List and string processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci 158 cr | 
201; 213. (Spring—evening) 


?16 Information Retrieval Systems (3) | 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural — 

Buage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including thesaurus | 

Ook-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloguing. Input | 

— and output structures; large-scale file structures and operating 

rp. required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 214 or permission of 
uctor. (Spring—evening) 


21 
9 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) 
Display devices, CRT, point plotting and vector generation, character gen- 
Pin ors; display files, data structures, linear and area transformations, clip- 
emg windows; graphic input devices; interrupt handling; scaling; per- 
sh ve, projection, hidden line elimination; command languages, time- 
ared interactive graphics, software support. Prerequisite: CSci 214 or | 
Permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) | 


220 
Pattern Recognition (3) 


Applicat; de^ 
Pplications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimation and samples; 
Yes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation; decision rules 
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in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds of risk, m 
est-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction, n 
tern recognition with a priori knowledge. Prerequisite: EE 204, CSa 
(Spring—evening) 


223 Simulation and Heuristics (3) 


Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulation on the digital! 


puter. Mathematics for simulation; design of systems modules; tes 
number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context sys A 
generation of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics 156 
| fication techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: CSci of 

or CSci 201; and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


227 Management Information Systems and Data Base Management O) 
a 


Concepts in management information systems. Commercial prog" egitiak 
features of COBOL and PL/I. Inverted files and query systems. m: 
report generation, updating, and updating load. Tradeoff between i 
access and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large program t 
systems which lead to the need for data base management system ish 
struction of data base management systems. Survey of some velo? 
data base systems. Relational data base concepts and future de 
| ments. Students will create and update a data base and interface 
plication programs. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening 


232 Automata Theory (3) ae 
Regular expressions including equality and transformations betwee i 
quential machines and regular expressions. Turing machines, 
function, predicate calculus, and computability. Complexity of a 
Formal language theory including grammatical construction, recob ag 
relationships between machines and grammars, and ambiguity- sprint" 
processes in sequential machines. Prerequisite: CSci 213. (SP 

| evening) 


jgorith 


| 237 Computing Systems (3) ed ailt 

| Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-sPe stores? 
metic units. Random access and associative memories; rotation? 
devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output ‘ Jott 
and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers: cai of 

duction to multiple-access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 

EE 154; or CSci 202. (Fall—evening) 


239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 


Structures of computers and a general language for syste 
History of different computer structures. Development of co 
system. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large aris 
| ing systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. ter deih 
of computer families. Characteristics and philosophies of compu tion at 
of the major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evallt gow 
measurement. Effects of software and technology on computer § 
Prerequisite: CSci 237, 263. (Spring—evening) 


in tio™ 
m descri? int 
the off 


240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) k pli! 
. " " 1 a * 
| Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming iş, Me 
to the implementation of control systems for sequential machi includ 
| programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, git 
specific applications of these to the design of current comp" 
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and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 237, 263. 
(Spring—evening) 


245 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) 

Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determinance, dead- 
Ocks, concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. Optimal 
task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent processes in multi- 
Processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU processing. Queuing 
theory applied to time-shared computer models. Analysis of secondary 
Storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memory buffer pools 
and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory allocation and stor- 
age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput and response 
time. Prerequisite: EE 204; CSci 237, 263. (Fall—evening) 


246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) 


Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to improve throughput. 
Modeling of secondary storage operation and data staging. Analysis of 
Memory allocation algorithms to improve system performance. Charac- 
teristics of computer system hardware and software to provide for multi- 
Processing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation. Loosely and 
tightly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors in data 
ase operation and computer networks. System analysis of a large, time- 
shared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system.  Prerequisite: 
CSci 245. (Spring—evening) 


255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming (3) 


Introduction to formal computer languages. Structured programming 
and block-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, context-sensitive, and 
Unrestricted computer grammars. Parsing a language, syntax of languages, 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. Top-down structured 
Programming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. Correctness, termination, 
and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertion method. Termina- 
tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion languages, program 
Schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. Prerequisite: CSci | 
214. (Fall—evening) 


256 Design of Translators (3) 
Design of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantics and prag- 
Matics as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, and compilers. 
Op-down and bottom-up recognizers. Production of machine code. 
yntax-directed compiling. Tables and their organizations in translators. 
Ptimizing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 214. 
Pring—evening) 


2 
63 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 

Sign of computer systems software. Design and programming of an 
jasembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control including linking, 
Sading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status switching. De- 
Sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Input-output 
Programming and control. Communications among components of the 
Perating system. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening) 


267 
Operating Systems I (3) 
“troduction to the operating system for batch-operated multiprogrammed 


c , : : 
so aputer systems. Software components which constitute the operating 


Ystem. Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize the operating 
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tasks; s 
t m 
toutt 


system; loading and linking routines; initializing programs and 
patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory managemen 
and variable partitions; device and storage management. Inpu 
control and use of access methods. Performance evaluation of à Mn 
programmed batch-operated system. Prerequisite: CSci 263. Fa 

evening) 


268 Operating Systems II (3) 
Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiproo*s 
| computer systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor s wit 
deadlocks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System P i 
ability and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing op gr 
systems and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory y 
agement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Perfor tio? 
of the operating system. Computer network software and an introd as 
to the computer as a utility. System security and large data base Sy 
Prerequisite: CSci 267. (Spring—evening) 


278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 


Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog com 
lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System sif 

and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterativ cg 
log computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control scita! 
The hybrid computer, digital logic, and digital computer contro}. "m 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Optim vig 
methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations an se j 


puter A 
ula 
m " 


! methods. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci or EE 154; 0 
| | 202; or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 
| 281 Applications of Numerical Methods I (3) gn 


Basic numerical methods with emphasis on their application to en m 
ing problems. Error sources and error control; numerical repr " [d 
of functions; over-determined systems; eigenvalues and eigenvector 
| troduction to nonlinear equations; initial value and boundary Và P ry 
| lems for ordinary differential equations. Theoretical concepts s ceo 
order of accuracy, Richardson's extrapolation, norm, stability, and 
vergence. Some modern methods such as spline approximation 
QR algorithm for eigenvalues. (Fall—evening) 


282 Applications of Numerical Methods II (3) i 
A continuation of CSci 281. Systems of nonlinear equations; » yati” 
optimization; numerical solution of common partial differential " ple? 
of engineering; methods for hyperbolic, parabolic, and elliptic 
introduction to finite element methods. Prerequisite: CSci 281- 
(Spring—evening) 


*285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) 


Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; P uiti 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation W! fitting 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation™and curve gl 
| spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: r23 


(Fall—evening) 
286 Numerical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
| Computational methods for solution of systems of linear & 


rranged- 


igebraic 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when @ 
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tions and for the solution of the algebraic eigenvalue problem. Emphasis 
On accuracy and efficiency. Methods for banded and other sparse sys- 
tems. Methods for parallel and pipeline processer computers. Prerequi- 
Site: CSci 281 and knowledge of linear algebra. (Spring—evening) 


287 Numerical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Computational methods for solution of systems of ordinary differential 
equations: single-step methods, general multistep methods; convergence 
and stability analysis, methods for stiff equations, step size control and 
control of order. Prerequisite: CSci 281 and knowledge of differential 


equations. (Spring—evering) 


288 Numerical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Computational methods for solution of boundary value problems in both 
Ordinary and partial differential equations: shooting methods, finite dif- 
ference methods, functional approximation methods, invariant imbedding, 
method of lines, treatment of boundaries in multidimensional problems. 
Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of differential equations. (Fall 
—¢vening) 


28 3 

9 Numerical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
Computational methods for solution of initial value problems for partial 
differential equations: method of lines, consistency, stability, convergence; 
explicit and implicit finite difference methods, alternating direction meth- 
5 high-order methods. Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of partial 
ifferential equations. (Fall—evening) 

298 Research (arr.) 

Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


W 

-3 É 

00 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


391 
Computer Science Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 D; 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
all and spring) 


‘2222 
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Engineering Administration ES 
Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research), sa 
man (Chairman), H.M. Steiner, S.B. Levin (Research), J.V.R. Ka 

(Research) 
Professorial Lecturers B.B. Bright, G.M. Coburn, J. Gupta, J. Pachteh, 
Du Peza, C.W. Fotis 
Associate Professors J.B. Smith, Jr., R.N. Millen : 
Associate Professorial Lecturers E. Volgenau, R.L. Paullin, D.R. Levit; 
Hoshovsky, L.M. Blakey, R.H. Deane, R.F. Sears ch 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, A.L. D'Ambrosio, RJ. Lyn 
Jr., P.G. O'Neill, K. Lamar, J.R. Margulies, S. Ficairo, T.L. Grisw9» 
Novinsky, T. Trybul 


iB 


A 


Graduate Fields and Areas of Concentration 


Administration of Research and Information Systems Managemen 

Development Marketing of Technology 
Construction Management Systems Analysis and Manage 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public Affairs 
Environmental Management Transportation Management de 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Master of 
neering Administration and Doctor of Science and to the Professiona 
Programs in Administration of Research and Development, Construction My 
agement, Environmental Management, Information Systems Managemen tion 
keting of Technology, Technology and Public Affairs, and Trans ‘ 
Management lead to the degree of Master of Engineering Administratio noct 
grams in Systems Analysis lead to the degrees of Master of Science aC. jp! 
of Science and to the Professional degrees, A student must be acce qn 
graduate program in order to receive credit for any graduate courses 
satisfy degree requirements. 


ment 


7 


THE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 
PROGRAM d 
of Maste“ 


The principal objective of the program leading to the degree e ed 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergt@ ue f m 
tion was in engineering, natural science, or mathematics for positions gust 
agerial responsibility in technological and scientific organizations in 
government, or the armed services. 

The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad und 
the administrative process. Although years of experience are requiret 
the skills, insight, and mature judgment which distinguish an effective nas? 
in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate profession n 
ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as à manager. 
riculum provides an opportunity to gain an understanding anc. 
ful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering admit 
of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habit of yal’s off 
problems from an overall administrative point of view, The indivi "m 
particular experience, and the explicit process of relating this 


152 


"T 
erstandi y 


1j 
d to a 
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^a, study, provide each student with a personal frame of reference to 
ee neement in a rapidly changing world. } 
in of E" education for engineering administration implies an understand- 
iroa f at It is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the 
ter) actions involved in management, and a detailing of modern methods 
ind ie snaking and executing decisions in the management of technological 
À ific organizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keep alive 
of general inquiry and a decision-making orientation. isi 
huj, anagement of technological organizations is one of - or M 
Entang d our times. The professional engineering manager od - T 
Ing Markers only currently developing technologies but also the rapi L ang- 
nee e Place where these technologies are applied for society's bene ae 2 
bo 8 administrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 
n Eo in general. eis diese 
itnce n4 the program of study has for its objective an educationa ex- 
mbi ich will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 


n e * " * w 
ation of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


Admission 


Spirit 


Riis... 

5 dition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 
"ini Eran for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 
luy, a lon must meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
me : Adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun- 
latis p ot engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quan- 
lhe fy, Methods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of 
Wetion Ming undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Intro- 
ke hon P Engineering Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering 
^ E Analysis; and EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineer- 
lega istration, (2) The applicant may be required to complete other un- 
P pe Prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) 
1 Minus IS required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement 
Rady ated to be a grade of B or better upon admission) in each under- 
Aids: Plérequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the 
Yo E arred from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat 
* ng a © undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses 
M, niee cable toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, 
* com E approved by the Department chairman, all prerequisite courses must 

Peted Prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


Efi 3 

ln (owing Courses are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
DET 4nd must be taken prior to any other course in the program: 

Ad 269 pi. Engineering Administration (3-3) 

ements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


t Reina nem cuo arm 
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ment practice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific personnel 
are confronted with increasing demands and complexities. Technical know 
is complemented by an understanding of theory and practice in manag id 
action. Engineering management is a logical development of a techno ey 
society. The program is designed to provide engineers with a know vi 
proficiency in the administration of engineering and science. It emphas ot 
of deliberative, purposive study of general administrative problems an 
tunities, as well as the study and use of specific knowledge and methods 7n! 
to solve administrative problems and to explore opportunities. A prog 
prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd Core courses (9) ai 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
ministration (3) (non-thesis) ine 

Electives (18-21). Electives are chosen from the Department of Eng 
Administration and other departments of the University, but no mo 
two courses may be chosen from other departments. 


Areas of Concentration 
y FD 

Students wishing to pursue a specific area of concentration, as oppo rogi 

lowing the general program in EAd, may select one of the following P 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT " 
The program is designed to prepare students for responsible managefill Py 
tions in organizations conducting technological or scientific research of id 
velopment and in organizations planning and administering program qu ff 
nological or scientific research and development. A program is prese 
each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administration (3) 

EAd 255 Administration of Research and Development (3) — , goo 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (12-15) 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT v 


— A 
Construction Management encompasses those managerial functions ai 9 
ganization that plans and executes major construction work. T 4 
place in the field, in the project office, or in a main office. Due tot nag 
complexity of present-day engineering, engineers need to know ecd 1g 
as well as basic planning, design, and construction methods. They 1% noid 
construction developments, problems of contracts and specifications, of 


: h , e : 1a 
of scheduling and control, estimating, labor relations, and indust 
agement psychology. > men Py 
This program prepares the engineer for the task of marshal. dh 
ther, 


rials, machines, and money as functions of time, cost, wea 
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ature to pl 


"cong an and build structures. A program is prescribed for each student 
eren 


ce with the adviser. 
Reou; 
Quireq Courses 


T Core Courses (9) 
Rag »4 Construction Management I (3) 
Raq S 2 Construction Management II (3) 
d 299 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) : 
542-300 Thesis Research(6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 


Ministration (3) (non-thesis) 


"lites (9. 15» 


Vino 
ONMENTAL MANAGEMENT 

i * "ut * * 
Bigg, Bram Prepares students for responsible managerial positions in organi- 
Lm " conducting environmental control and in organizations planning and 
ly , ing programs in the prevention and control of environmental pollu- 

Program is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 

Reon; 
E" Courses 
Ad 
td ^n Courses (9) 
Iq le Environmental Management (6) 


fad 299. ,*9nomic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) E ; 
pini 300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Ad- 
tive ow (non-thesis) 


Np 
ORM 
A i 
TION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
M 


à * 
M of technological and scientific organizations encounter a variety of 
pe E information systems required for day-to-day operations and long- 
M “sions. This program helps to provide managers with the competence 
ce üch Systems effectively. A program is prescribed for each student in 
** With the adviser. 


R 

"Wis Cour. 

M Ses 

nC 

N 254° Courses (9) 

M 2s utomatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
NE anagement of Computer Organizations (3) 


WEN y, nagement of Technical Information (3) 
299. oo gement Information Systems (3) A 1 í 
rinse E Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
ti ation (3 Hinata 
Ves (6-9) ) (non-thesis) 


Amer; 

e e > - 
Vail Tican economy matures and Americans survey the spectrum of op 
* to them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering outputs 
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must be sold in world-wide competition both at home and abroad. The vir 
specialist is becoming more important than ever before in performing t 
ing function. 

The objective of this program is to prepare stuc 


lents for responsible pee 
in marketing technical products and services. A program is prescribed 10 


student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) 

EAd 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) 

EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (9-12) 


297 Problems in pagine 


TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS " 


This program prepares students for responsible positions requiring pr^ 
decision-making on matters that involve the impact of technology O paoi 
policy and that concern the general interrelationship between modern wi 
and public affairs. A program is prescribed for each student in conferen 
the adviser. 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) "T 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Eng 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (12-15) 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 


The Transportation Management program prepares students for Teint 
positions in the management of transportation systems or the for 4 " a 
dent in 


transportation policy. A program is prescribed for each stu 
with the adviser. 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 265 Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266 Transportation Management II (3) m 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) - engine” 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems ™ 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (9—12) 
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THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


§ 
Ystemg Analysis 


This r x 

tt Ogram leads to the degree of Master of Science and is administered by 

Wonsible ent of Engineering Administration. Students are prepared for re- 
* positions in the practice of systems analysis. 


Mission 


Admis i 


clud n requirements for the Master of Science degree in Systems Analysis 


ing achelor’s degree in engineering or natural sciences, Or a major in 

m from a recognized institution. Applicants to graduate study 

^ addition, meet the following requirements: (1) the applicant must 
ng equate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun- 
lg u of engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantita- 
lowi ods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the 
lon to 8 undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Introduc- 
"omic "gineering Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Eco- 
4 rs: and EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering 

Uate Ston, (2) The applicant may be required to complete other under- 
ude , Prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) The 
he D required to earn the grade of C or better (unless upon admission 
| Pere n nent is stipulated to be a grade of B or better) in each undergraduate 
ba = course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the student is 
he e ad further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of 
Plic "graduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not 
| les : © toward the degree of Master of Science in Systems Analysis, and, 
mpl proved by the Department Chairman, all prerequisite courses must be 


Prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 
Rp 
REQy 
— i 
SITES (or equivalents) 


l 
Mg E Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
oo” ApSc - Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3); 
Xi 5 n 5 Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Pplications of Computers (3) 


SE "m Engineering Administration (3-3) 
D 281.595 es of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 
OR 01 Sury Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) 
hr 202 ad of Operations Research Methods I (3) 

202 Li y of Operations Research Methods II (3) 


in z 
ear System Theory I (3) 


LIII 
Aga esetans 
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For Nonthesis Option 


OR 273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) NT 
EE 203 Linear Systems Theory II (3); or EAd 283 Systems Engineering 
EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


The Department of Engineering Administration has established the profes 


degree program for those students who are interested in pursuing cours i 
beyond the Master’s degree, with emphasis on applied subject material K 
than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied Scientist or 
degree of Engineer and has been designed to meet the needs of ind 
government for highly prepared personnel in engineering administration m 

In the Professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing the $ mi 
knowledge, understanding, and skill by concentrating on principles yif 
application. This approach provides the individual with flexibility t0 
successfully to changing circumstances. ds git 

Each student’s program is planned considering background and nee 
ject to departmental requirements. 


Professional Degree Study Programs 


5 te 95. 
The Professional degree program provides post-Master's degree gradus Ur 
in areas in which the Department has adequate facilities and resound & 
departmental approval, the student may select courses in other Univ «me 


partments to meet specific needs or objectives. Courses can, upon depa 
approval, be chosen in the following areas: 
Administration of Research and Information Systems Manag 
Development Marketing of Technology 
Construction Management Systems Analysis and Misi 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public a 
Environmental Management Transportation Manage™ T. 
" : ; : te 
A student's program of study will provide concentration in à select oft 


and include courses from other areas. A program consists of à minim ki 
semester credit hours of approved graduate courses beyond a Master gui 
six of which are devoted to a professional project. Students whose PF m” 
does not include specified prerequisites may be required to take more 
minimum number of credit hours. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree = and 5 
ions, ` ag 
n 


priate bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from recognized institu fessió 
dence of capacity for productive study. To study toward the Pro d 
gree of Engineer (in Engineering Administration), an applicant e A?! 
a bachelors degree in engineering; for the Professional degree $499, 
Scientist (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must posse Mast 
lor’s degree in mathematics or a natural science. In both cas 
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degree in 
a 
ay 


Vin engineering administration or a related field is o eur 
ios *quivalent backgrounds of study may be considered. At least a 3. 
8¢ in graduate study is required. 
Nathen applicants having Master's degrees in engineering, E 
three c atics will be required to meet the following prerequisites: ret : 
E. pe courses (EAd 211-12, 269), plus one elective, with a c o a^ 
Niperio and completion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination with à 
T score, 
CN applicants wishing to pursue Systems Analysis must deem d 
in engine Systems analysis or a related field. Applicants having aster’s is = 
five ns: natural science, or mathematics will be required to v ve D 
11121555 required for the Master of Science (Systems Analysis) — ve 
lust co 269, 281, 282) with a grade of B or better. In addition, the individue 
“omplete the Master's Comprehensive Examination with a superior score. 


MM 
ISSION TO CANDIDACY 


i i * . 

Ing arcant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after — Diet 
inn prerequisite requirements and conditions. No courses taken by t e 

t to meet these prerequisite requirements and conditions can "o 

ditio Professional degree. If course work beyond the — - 

ere z IS taken in the interval between admission to study and ac mission , 
i candidacy, a maximum of only nine hours of this additional course work 


San 
a 7 ; © io re > > ree 
"iren, ihe approval of the adviser, be applied toward meeting degre 


li 
XNSPER CREDIT 


h E six semester credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) 
ing uate Program beyond a Master's degree will be considered for transfer 
Van; C Professional degree. They must have been earned within five years 
ly nj, lon to candidacy for the Professional degree, and must be ooo 
prova? requirements for the Professional degree. The student must, with the 
9f the adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such transfer. 
LI 

- OF STUDY 


n i 1 * . * > . * L 
Pte ive" Considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation for the Com 
dy Xamination, and Professional degree requirements. The € 
M Or each student must be approved by the student's adviser an 


a 
M "tment Ch 


hs the adviser, up to nine credit hours of study may be taken in uo 
Vitam ~> Of instruction in the University if such work is pertinent to the 
*se nine hours include the six potential transfer credits, 
Peg 


dig, degr : 1 ^ hi ani 
datg "i" Candidate must engage in a professional project on which the can 
Submit an acceptable report of an analysis and solution unies: 
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to demons 


world" problem in engineering administration. The student is 
ability to apply newly acquired knowledge to identify a problem, determ j 
significant problem, work toward a solution, and communicate the results 
writing. ; a 

When the course work is essentially completed, the candidate, with the voi 
er's approval, will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professiona m 
(3-3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before registration 1 
candidate should have identified an area or project to study, and prep d 
study proposal, including consideration of the feasibility of the proposti 
fort. Shortly after registration for work on the project, the candidate i 
submit a detailed project proposal to the Department Chairman, with app i 
of the project adviser. Six semester credit hours are assigned for work 


project. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


No student studying for the Professional degree may receive more dun P 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does receive 
than two course grades below B, or more than one F, study is terminal yilif 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve à final d 
point average of at least 3.00 to receive the degree. 


TIME TO COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowed 
of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the m 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisite oí "Li 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum o yr 
endar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration as y 
classified student before admission to graduate status, nor does it enc af 
specified period spent on approved leave of absence under the con iu 
requirements then prevailing. wed P 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allo "T 
will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitte 


uate status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


acl 
All work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) fr 


when special permission is granted by the Chairman of the Departm o 4? 
student must maintain continuous registration in the School. Failure ission" 
breaks the student’s registration and necessitates application for rea ust? 
the Professional degree program under whatever conditions an 

are in effect at that time. 


DOCTORAL STUDY 
yf, 


Programs in Engineering Administration and in Systems Analysis or Loir 
advanced om 


ment leading to the degree of Doctor of Science provide 
research to enable gifted students to extend their knowledge an 
their career opportunities in research or education. 
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Admi 
E" to Doctoral Study 
ty Plicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 


Mus Ng prerequisites: at least the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) 


1 appli à superior score. 
LIN Plicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after he has completed 
and language requirements, and qualifying examinations. 


M; ms of Study 


a 

twi lds leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available in Engi- 
Oth Administration and in Systems Analysis and Management. In addition 
Nireq Major field, one or two minor areas of concentration are normally re- 
Wor hich may be chosen from the areas administered by this Department 
L n appropriate areas available in other departments of the University. 
eral requirements for doctoral study are stated on pages 31-35. 


IN 
SINEERING ADMINISTRATION UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


l 
" Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
* interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; conceptual 
Oundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, and 
t © Social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 
Ypical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 
Motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 
manizationa] factors relevant to the management of engineers. -ephrens 
s Preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12. 
| 16 E * Spring, summer) 
troduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
7 - decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, prese! » 
a al cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, increme 
analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
“Preciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac- 


co : — : 
rms view, and before- and after-tax analysis. (Fall, spring, sum 
r 


ent worth, 


170 Bac: 
Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
k introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
eray neering administration. Concepts of probability statistics, and op- 
lons research. (Fall, spring, summer) 
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ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Management for Engineers and Scientists (3) 

Basic principles of engineering administration; managemen 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling; emphasis ON l pj 
scientific, and engineering environments. Open to students 10 pg 
outside the Department of Engineering Administration and open e 
dates for the Master of Science degree in the School of Enginee jy 
Applied Science. May not be taken by candidates for the degree p 
ter of Engineering Administration or for the degree of Doctor 0 ^g 
with a major field in Engineering Administration. Open to à van tt 
dergraduate students with permission of instructor. Students W ^us? 
credit for EAd 201 cannot receive credit for EAd 211-12. 
ranged) 


t function! 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) n 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget pei 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contrach, "d 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the val? 
of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of techn 
terials and services. (Fall and spring) 


207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) inf! 


is : : in € 
Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource p 
ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practici pu 


tions of the personnel function for engineering managers wi (Fal 
applications in an engineering administration environment. 
spring) 

210 Engineering Law (3) Ant 


Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. Td 
legal system, contracts and specifications, liability of profess’ rid 
neers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprie fall 
special problems in research and developmental contracts. 


spring) 


211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative pror eh 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: © jec go, 
diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: nd con 
ization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, sta Pm 
tees. Directing: leadership, managing human and materia sten! ^j 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using civ’ p 
back data for correction and improvement. Students who visite 
for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201. Prered 


150, and 160, or equivalent. (Fall, spring, summer) 


213 Case Analysis in Engineering Administration (3) l aon y 
Written analysis and class discussion of cases involving app ne 
principles of engineering administration and use of the sci? 

(Fall, even years) 


221-22 Environmental Management (5-3) 


The spectrum of technical, economic, political, 
forces influencing the quality of our environment. 
mental and industrial programs to combat pollution © 


NT 
administrativ, : p^ 
Review 
f the aif 
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and to control pesticides, noise, and radiation. Historical development of 
legislation dealing with environmental science and management. Review of 
Pending legislation involving environmental and energy matters; theoreti- 
Cal aspects of specific management problems. (Academic year) 


2 

31 Program Management (3) 
Programs and projects are widely used in industry and government to fa- 
Cilitate the management of technical undertakings. Management science, 
the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts are applied to 
à variety of typical cases. (Spring) 


24 ^ 
l Construction Management I (3) 
Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
Management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. (Fall) 


M2 Construction Management II (3) 
Construction administration: organization, construction planning, and 
Scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in construction man- 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing, project man- 
agement and control. (Spring) 


243 Construction Management III (3) 
Managerial problems associated with advanced methods of construction 
and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment policy and deprecia- 
tion, — (Fall) 


2 
‘I Management of Computer Organizations (3) 
lanning, organizing, and control of computer operations. Management of 
à computer organization as an independent service bureau or as an integral 
Em Of a larger organization. Supervision of professional and subprofes- 
lonal computer personnel. Prerequisite: EAd 254. (Fall) 


253 Production Management (3) 
lanning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting techniques; 
materia] management; methods of loading and scheduling production proc- 
me electronic methods in production control. Orgenization and — 
Co ation of the plant engineering function with emphasis on mainten 
ntrol programs, (Spring) 


254 Automati 
‘Omatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
on Bic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data 
ee esSing applications, systems design, systems economics. Impact on 
"Ision-making, business, and society. (Fall and Spring) 


35 EU. 
Administration of Research and Development (3) 


d Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the acquisition 
pla *55; the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization, 
(Fail and control to accomplish research and development objectives. 


61 and spring) 
Economie Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


bine Studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in en- 


Spring) © economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or equivalent. (Fall and 
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265 Transportation Management I (3) 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political € 
which shape transportation systems and their management. t 
terial focuses on industry and local, state, and federal gov ooh 
grams in transportation. A management study of a local, 
national system will be required. (Fall) 


266 Transportation Management II (3) F 
Legal aspects of transportation systems and their managemen" 


(Spring) 
269 Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) ing 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solv? "i 


ministrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective sit 
Managerial economics. Engineering economy—model building ^g 


solving. Replacement under certainty or risk. Control-generah gn 
charts, sampling inspection. Experimentation to differentiate 
build models-canons of induction, statistical tests, analysis © p 
linear regression. Application to nonmathematical formulations. 


l spring, and summer) 


281 Systems Analysis and Management I (3) "m 
The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for maki ai” 
and allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alte 
models, criteria, and feedback. (Fall) 


282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 
Extension and elaboration of systems analysis technique 
application to industry, input-output structures, human be 
zations, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. 


"T. 
S, includ i 
vior 1n 
ha (Spri ng) 


283 Systems Engineering I (3) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and wa 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introducti 
mization methods and systems simulation techniques. (Fall) 


284 Systems Engineering H (3) 


Design of systems; simulation and modeling of systems; adap 
| system optimization. Prerequisite: EAd 283. (Spring) 


tive 9 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) PLA 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with pe «e 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of grà 
(Fall and spring) 


293 Technical Enterprises (3) t 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the erue 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in à com vi f 
lated environment. For those within technical firms and t A) 


ernment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) atte” 


jj 

Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects; speci ing f 

to the federal government as a market. Products, channe 

| motion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. 


Is, P 
(Spring) 


n — 
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29 E ^ 

5 Management of Technical Information (3) 

Ju and objectives of technical information systems, functions involved 

E technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer 

v in technical information systems, system organization. Prerequisite: 
Ad 251. (Spring) 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Let course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the 
Em E Sonce and tools previously studied to the solution of a prob- 
rm Ic administration. Students work individually or in small 
instruct each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 
4 or. Open to Master's degree students only. Departmental. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 


298 Research (arr.) 
^ or applied research in engineering administration or systems analy- 
Sis, May be repeated for credit. Open to Master's degree students only. 
epartmental,. (Fall, spring, summer) 


299... 
300 Thesis Rescarch (3 -3) 
(Fall and spring) 


31 i 
1 Marketing of Technology II (3) 
continuation of EAd 294. Special attention to marketing research, ne- 
Station, and international marketing. Required for Master’s degree 
-——— in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 
4. (Fall, even years) 


3 
Ax Management Information Systems (3) 
tudy of the development and management of information systems used 
pru and higher management of technological and scientific organi- 
levels ' Be the control of many facets of the organization at all managerial 
tems M: equired for Master's degree candidates in the Information Sys- 
s Management program. Prerequisite: EAd 295. (Fall, odd years) 


386 
pérecea Topics in Management (3) 
A; and discussion of classic and important recent liter 
od the philosophy and application of management principles. 
d years) 


ature concern- 
(Fall, 


387 
Technological Forecasting (3) 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, re- 
E allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change 
Pan) effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring, even 


38 
8 Cost Effectiveness (3) 


in acepts of evaluation of engineered systems, cu 

eory i ology, system resource requirements, 

Studi in cost effectiveness studies, systems appr 
- (Spring, odd years) 


rrent methods and trends 
probability and decision 
oach to cost effectiveness 


394 
t dvanced Study (arr.) 
Limited to Departmental Professional degree students. May be repeated 
credit. (As arranged) 


= eT SRS er am = 
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395-96 Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 
Limited to Departmental Professional degree candidates. 
ranged) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


(AS 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for © 
(Fall and spring) 


QUIGLEY'S 


Operations 


Research 


(2 £4 


AxnwuwaT-s5 


—— 


Operations Research X B 

Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chairman), N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fac? 
G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk 

Professorial Lecturers B. Cosby, Jr., C.C. Sherbrooke J 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S.J. Balut, G. Bennington, F. Frishma® 
Horowitz, G.R. McNichols, D.A. Pierce 

Assistant Professors J.D. Marsh, Jr., Z. Barzily (Research) Ric 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.W. Blankenship, A.L. Haines, LJ. 


Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Master of Scie? 
Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degree of Applied Scientist. 


MASTER'S STUDY 


The objective of the Master's program in operations research is to prepa 
dents with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth study of # i 
ically oriented techniques of management decision-making and their 3P 
tions, £ FL. 
Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combin rei 
growing needs in technological as well as social areas, have create F opt! 
demands for individuals trained in operations research. The discipline 9 athe 
ations research uses scientific principles supported by statistical am ma 
matical methodology to study the function and structure of complex 1” of 
military, and social systems in an effort to evaluate the probable effects thee 
posed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge the effectiveness. o 
courses, and to assist in the making of optimal decisions. The program " int! 
tions research provides a scientific basis for solving problems involving 
action of many factors and organizational components in the interests g 
whole system. This breadth of interest is an example of the “systems app T 
in the sense that a system is an interconnected complex of functional PUT 
components. Most operations research efforts begin with specific aspe pst * 
general problem and proceed to consideration of the system as à whole: g 
the engineer may start with the study of subsystems or components 0 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. 


t 


Admission pf 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (se 
25), the applicant for the program in operations research leading 10 gnd 
of Master of Science must have an adequate knowledge of probability vog 
tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion O er yl 
undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: ApSc 115, Engineer nons P. 
sis III; and Stat 191, Probabilistic and Statistical Methods for OP", quif 
search. It is generally possible to take these courses concurrently € "m. 
taken for graduate credit; however, in no case may these undergradua 

fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 


Required Courses ! 
: 202, op 


Core courses required in the field of operations research are OR 201, 


170 
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` 
ie 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not electing a 
y Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before peeping 
Neur er Courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be granted or 
the ent registration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this — 
vith ast semester of the program. The remainder of the program is selected, 
the approval of the adviser, in an area of concentration from courses in the 
ment of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from other depart- 
À of the University may also be approved as electives. 


Any 
*5 of Concentration 


tk “a of the Department of Operations Research is to provide ame T: 
Loge - to accommodate both those who are interested in PPTA PESNI Le é 
ted a © are interested in theory. Specific areas of concentration and sug 
*partmental electives follow: 


yp 
RAL OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 


4 261: Theory of Games 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
LS ?79 Inventory Control 
the Approval of the adviser, other courses within the Department may be elected. 
ty 
"Gr sys re MS 


* Linear Programming 
OR EE Nonlinear Programming 
OR E Forecasting Techniques 
I" OR uA Queuing Theory 
gt . 9: Inventory Control Department of 
"il, Meg Proval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Depa 
chanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


us 
l 
Tics ENGINEERING 


OR 251. Logistics Planning 
OR 253. Linear Programming ; 
: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR 275. Forecasting Techniques 
OR 279: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 281. Inventory Control 
qu Reliability Theory I e 
"Won: PProval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments o 
Nt Business Administration, renin Pr Science, and Electrical Engineering 
ler Science, 


AG 
EMENT SCIENCE 


OR * * * 
232; Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 


——— a a 
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OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


] í "m 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Depart? e 
Business Administration, Economics, Engineering Administration, and Mana 
Science. 


MATHEMATICAL MODELING IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 


d 
. : ents 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Depart Mit 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, 


agement Science. 


MATHEMATICAL OPTIMIZATION 


OR251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 

OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


" > : ien? 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from Applied Son 
the Department of Mathematics. 


MODEL BUILDING FOR TRANSPORTATION FLOWS 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 

OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimiz 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


ation Theory 


d 
men" 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Depar ion y 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Adminis 

Urban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 
timization Theory 


OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Op 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 


OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
^ 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
E 277:  Queuing 1 heory 

R 279: Inventory Control 
OR 281: 


Reliability Theory I 


Wa; 
NTITATIVE DECISION-MAKING FOR PUBLIC POLICY 


OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 


m 235: Operations Research in Public Policy 
R 236: Operations Research in Social Systems 
OR 251: 


: Linear Programming 
2 261: Theory of Games 
OR 271; Forecasting Techniques 
273: Digital Systems Simulation 


Vith 

Civi the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 

in; ang ranica], and Environmental Engineering; Economics; Public Administra- 
Urban and Regional Planning. 


| 
| OCHASTIC MODELING 


: Forecasting Techniques 
0 E : r 
| R 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
0 * Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 
i 281: Reliability Theory I 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


| * * 

| i oram of advanced study and research leads to the degree of Applied Scien- 

| erste rogram is designed to provide an educational opportunity for prez 

| Utter x in pursuing post-Master's study with emphasis on applied subject 
ather than on basic research. 


A LUN 


daga... 
ty tion to the general requirements for admission to Professional degree 
tima ** Pages 29-30), admission requires an appropriate Master's degree 
Nlis e COBnized institution and evidence of a capacity for productive work as 
t i Y Prior scholarship. The applicant must also possess a bachelor's 
Mlica p Cither engineering, mathematics, or administration. In certain cases, 
issig aving an equivalent quantitative background may be considered for 
n by the Department. 


of Study and Requirements 


ay Dh i 
ig Sram of study consists of an applied operations research major and - 
OP ~Of-department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is require 
Rag, € Professional degree, including a minimum of 12 hours in operations 
> “tat 201-202, and a three-hour Professional degree project. In addi- 
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: f 
tion, an applied nine-hour minor outside the department is required. App 


ate minor areas include economics; engineering administration; systems i 
sis, computer science; systems science, networks and controls; urban an el 
gional planning; transportation systems; environmental engineering; and €? 
systems. 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


Programs in operations research leading to the degree of Doctor of SiG 
provide advanced study and research to enable students to extend their He 
knowledge and to enhance their career opportunities in research, analysis 
agement, administration, or education. 


Admission 


(g 
In addition to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study 


page 32), the applicant for the doctoral program in operation! yen 
must have a Master's degree, with a superior record of academic achi lica 
Outstanding professional performance is also considered in evaluating apP 


Programs of Study 


ib 
prea! 
Doctoral programs are planned so that the student may obtain adequat yl 


in operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization ‘ution ” 
enable the completion of a dissertation that will be a significant contr i 
the field. Possible areas of concentration include mathematical progr ion 10 
sequencing and scheduling, inventory, queuing, and reliability. 1n 9° cull 
the major in operations research, two minor areas of concentration stati 
required. One minor generally is in applied science, mathematics, or 4 
The second minor may be chosen from areas of concentration within e Us 
partment or from appropriate areas available in other departments 9 one 
versity, such as Business Administration; Civil, Mechanical, and Envi ce; PE. 
Engineering; Economics; Electrical Engineering and Computer sa sci 
neering Administration; Health Care Administration; Managemen’ ral ! 
and Urban and Regional Planning. The general requirements for 

are stated on pages 31-35. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research 


as applied o 


on mà ing 


lems in industrial, governmental, and military decisic rogi? af 
tion models; including the simplex procedure of linear entory Ms 
transportation and assignment models; queuing theory; requisite A 
game theory; and decision-making under uncertainty. Pre 
115 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) saith 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer pr reli 


n h : h i 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programm É 


OPERATIONS 
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and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


209 Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for deterministic decision | 
models in operations research involving a number of variables. Applica- 
tions of linear models for resource allocations. Applications to data rep- 
resentation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear optimiza- 
oum Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate analysis. 
all) 


?10 Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic decision 
models in operations research involving applications of complex variables. 
Applications of linear differential, difference, and differential-difference 
Systems to various areas in operations research. Applications of modern 
numerical methods. (Spring) 


231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dynamic the- 
Ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic theories and fluid 
analogies: traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queuing theory; 
Stochastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of traffic prob- 
€ms. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


2 " , 
32 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 


Introduction to penalty-function methods for solving linear and nonlinear 
Optimization problems through use of existing computer codes. Formula- 
lion of optimization models in application areas of structural design, nu- 
trition, pollution control, resource allocation, biology, economics, psy- 
Chology, statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by permission of 


Instructor, (Fall) 


2 
35 Operations Research in Public Policy (3) 
Quantitative methods in health, education, and welfare. Health planning 
a hospital operations analysis, analysis of educational systems, am 
pital a planning. Case studies include medical manpower ———4 
as admissions systems, comprehensive health care planning models, 
Sessment of effects of innovation in education, determination of welfare 
Priorities, and resource allocation in welfare problems. Prerequisite: 
Owledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statistics. May 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


23 
6 Operations Research in Social Systems (3) 

Quantitative methods in urban development and the administration of jus- 
of c Studies of police operations; models for court management; analysis 
in Correctional problems; location of public facilities; scheduling and rout- 
ro ul roblems; manpower usage; passenger, freight, and vehicular traffic 
Site: ems; housing problems; models of emergency operations. Prerequi- 

: knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statistics. 


(sp, be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Pring) 


237 Lomi 
Logistics Planning (3) 


ni titative methods in model building for logistics systems including or- 
ization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their 


UY £x. 
TEXEL. 
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251 Linear Programming (3) 


E ui | 
interrelationships. Applications stressed. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 orel 


alent. (Spring, even years) 


Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis a 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality PY | 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, tran (e 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. | 
and spring) 


252 Nonlinear Programming I (3) 


(Formerly Nonlinear Programming) T. 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including first- and second-ord" ig 
timality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Methods ee prot 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrain qd 
lems. Applications discussed where appropriate. Prerequisite: 


permission of instructor. (Spring) 


253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming (3) 


261 


271 


Ju 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integri 
tions. Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, group goi 
methods. Dynamic programming. Network programming: shortes , 
problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202, 251; or perm 
of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


Theory of Games (3) x ano 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships et! 


independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in yo jn 
of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strateg! ‘tions 


max concept, connections with linear programming and decision sie: ok 

two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequ 

201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Forecasting Techniques (3) tions of 
3 : ical" ew 

Emphasis on a detailed development of the theory and app D 

Box-Jenkins techniques (special cases of which are the ue rec inf: 

ponential smoothing and moving averages) for the analysis, 1 ie d 


and control of seasonal and non-seasonal time series. An OV jini” 
standard regression analysis, especially as it relates to its uses M by o 
" a x 


cally faces. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring, ev 


273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 


à : er. 
Monte Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate ge vali 
Simulation languages. Operating considerations, including m Apri 


tion, steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output: ite of 
tions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prered s an 0 
201, 202, or permission of instructor; and knowledge of 
BASIC. (Spring, odd years) 

275 Introduction to Scheduling (3) bil 


Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications: Peg 
line balancing; sequencing and scheduling of jobs in mach? if 
Mathematical optimization, heuristic programming, and compu oR 20 
lation approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: 
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and 251; or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 


27] Queuing Theory (3) 

(0 eum of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 

cp Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 
ath processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and series 

od Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. Model- 

is co ie solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments 

va : essed. Prerequisite: Stat 191, OR 201; or permission of the instruc- 
. (Spring) 


279 Inventory Control (3) 
co of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding 1 
E uc to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of in- 
Y cr come deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous 
unc pe riodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. Demand 
ertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: OR 201 or 
Permission of instructor. (Fall) 


281 Reliability Theory I (3) 

E of coherent structures, review of statistica 
tistics, ity bee std such as estimation techniques, limit 
Topics anc extreme value theory. Probabilistic derivation of failure models. 
in Cere rene and sequential life tests. Bayesian methods 
testin E "Y^ 3 Testing reliability hypotheses. Topics in accelerated life 
failure anc failure rate estimation. Nonparametric characterization of the 

se ED bounds and inequalities useful in reliability theory. 
(Fall. lisite: Stat 191 or equivalent, OR 202; or permission of instructor. 


when and 


al procedures relevant to 
mit theorems, order sta- 


29] i 
Seims in Operations Research (3) 
pu experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
ee an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations research 
els. Class evaluation of progress. (Fall and spring) 


297 : 
Special Topics in Operations Research (3) 
arranged. Prerequisite: permis- 


S M 3 
elected topics in operations research, as 
(Fall and spring) 


~ sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
8 Research (arr.) 
Basi : 
ods or applied research in operations research. 
300 it, (Fall and spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


351 
s dvanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 
EE topice selected from fractional and geometric 
ming "and-bound methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean program- 
hg of variations, optimal control, penalty function methods, 
Math. algorithms, fixed point procedures, sensitivity analysis, and 
(Spring) e programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. 


352 A 
Nonlinear Programming Il (3) 


Con : - 
0 iQ analysis, algorithmic convergence, an 
Ptimality conditions. Factorable programming 


May be repeated for 


programming, 


d rate of convergence. Proofs 
and other problems 


'2*@ #22 
SQetecaeas 
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with special structures. Matrix methods, sensitivity analysis, and e 
vex optimization. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instruc 
| (Fall) 


361 Decisions and Value Theory (3) 
(Formerly Games, Decisions, and Value Theory) "T. 
Subjective probability and utility theory. Optimal nonsequential s Jic 
quentia] decision processes: Bayes risks and Bayes decisions, ran om 

| and mixed decisions. Optimal stopping. Prerequisite: Stat 191 an 

| 261; or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 


| 371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) " 
Continuation of OR 271 designed for those who wish to develop fur 
| capability in this area. Topics include a brief review of OR 271, els f 
| tion of parameters of Box-Jenkins models, transfer function MO” 4 
| relating two or more time series, models for intervention analysis 4, 
| models for feedforward and feedback control schemes. Also, oth n 
niques and concepts useful in forecasting, such as spectral analysis ^. 
series, including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analysis. Reva 
discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or equiva 
| permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) nl 


Selected applied probability models, including Brownian motion. Marb 
| theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, an iet 
| | decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced queuing 2 mi 
| tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, imbedd t (5 $8 
chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimality © © y 
policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent leadtim f it 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or permissio 


structor. (Fall, odd years) 

381 Reliability Theory II (3) f di 
Stochastic characterization of wear, preservation theorems, classes Jo 
tributions useful in replacement policies and maintenance ™ multis 
portance of components and systems, availability theory. he groch” 
ate characterization of wear. Shock models and wear processer i 
tic majorization and use of functions decreasing in transposition. s; si! 


| EC : te: 
| variate life table analysis. Review of current literature. Prerequis! 
| | 191 and permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 
} | 391 Project for Professional Degree (3) pall a 
| Limited to students in the Professional degree program. ( 
| spring) 


| 397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) "m 
ch for 9 gl 


Advanced topics from the literature of operations resear ofessi 

| presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from the pr ated fof 
| journals selected by the instructor and the student. May be rod 

| credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and sp"! 


| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
| nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


| Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repe 
| (Fall and spring) 


ated for credit 


Requi , i 

th quired Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 
r : 
ed by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and by the 


E : Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Por Conven; 

| at: M dius 

| Mic Ew ripas of required courses in undergraduate curricula 

“tool of Arts d by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate 

Mle Bulletin f and Sciences are listed here. See the Undergraduate and Grad- 
in for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


| 


bi BIOCHEMISTRY 
2 General Biochemistry (3-4) 
(Formerly 3 or 4-4 or 5 credits) 
a ne eg course in general bi 
gerne sciences and undergraduat 
and Pag graduate students must register concurrer 
281-82 M. e However, graduate students taking Bioc 225-26, ForS 
out the h P pe or Phys 223 24 may register for Bioc 221-22 with- 
m b. png With specific recommendations by the undergraduate 
221-22 po + e Department, undergraduate students may register for Bioc 
nie o "it out the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Aca- 
year) 


ochemistry for graduate students 
e students in biology and chem- 
ently for Bioc 223, 


Dig) BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
ogy 


ll 1 
“121 . 
Lowe Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
E G hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lated esigned to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
Sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $18 a 


1 Semester, (Academic year) 


145 
production to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
of m (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
and e individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
Pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $20. (Fall) 


'48 Histology (4) 


Cd (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
tionshir’ of normal tissues and organs with emp 
ip of structure and function. Material fee, $20. 


Introduction to microscopical 
hasis on the interrela- 
(Fall and spring) 


CHEMISTRY 


13 
General Chemistry (4) 


or Ead " 
Meng and applied science students 
ory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). 


only. Lecture (3 hours), 
Atomic structure, chemical 
179 
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bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; Be 
and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chemistry. Pr 


site: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice o 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall and spring 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) ae 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: ) 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) i 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurre® 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. 
tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


ENGLISH 


*9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequate f 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in ba") jp 
ture in writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in "^ p 
addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Centen? 
quired for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency, v.e 
meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of comun L 
reading course meets an additional three hours a week for à e 
10 weeks. Fees: tuition, $315; special fee, $25. (Fall and spt! 


*10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) peto 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on beet b 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and cohe (p) 
analysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 
and spring) 


GEOLOGY 


136 Engineering Geology (3) 


: , Geo" 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. gio 
cal principles and processes and their application to civil and e id 


L ~ es o 
engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permiss! 
structor. (Spring) 

MATHEMATICS 
30 Precalculus (3) 4 relatio" 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions pum pre 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential furo) ali 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high sc 
"d 
— , ind 
* Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sugge e 
preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, gr scor 


ard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students W uirett 
or writing skill indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 


0 req 


REQUIRED 181 
COURSES 


One year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 
nometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take a 
Placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and 
Spring) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebr 
unctions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30* 
(Fall and spring) 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
pectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, 
rerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 


aic and elementary transcendental 
or equivalent. 


infinite series. 


PHYSICS 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of conceptual prin- 
Ciples underlying modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat 
and electromagnetism, including the classical concepts of energy, momen- 
tum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Pre- 
requisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent reg- 
istration in Math 6. 


M Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical principles 
of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. Topics em- 
Phasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kinematics, New- 
ons Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and energy, rotational 
Motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic and microscopic 
pertes of ideal gases, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties 
^ Solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Labora- 
9ry fee, $18 (Spring) 


15 , 
Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


c (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory as- 
Lu electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, Cou- 
electric law, Gauss' Law, electric potential, capacitance and dielectrics, 
equ: ic current and resistance. Ampere’s Law, Faraday’s Law, Maxwell’s 

ations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or 


*quivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall) 


Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
ow (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary ap- 
ticle d » basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include wave-par- 
the nid the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray spectra, 
aws omic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution 
Phye applications to molecular and solid state physics. Prerequisite: 
YS 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


» May be wai 
waivi : 
aived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 


a cu 


oe e 


— — 


= > 


ree rm 
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SOCIOLOGY 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and su? 
development. (Fall) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 


| T = 
ATES J $ 
Qc » HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 


ass, . à 
nm on which is available well in advance of each semester. 
to t e mam register for classes without having received a 
No Retrato a. issued by the appropriate admitting office. 
"itin. ation is accepted for less than a semester or less than one summer 


letter of admis- 


$t 
ti dents may not regis A ur - BS. 
On wi; ) register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
an of the college, school, or divi- 


MT c. the prior permission of the de 
ban one ES the student is registered in this University. Registration in more 
LM ege, school, or division of the University requires the written per- 

Allowance of credit for 


N Of the de; : a : : 
or he deans concerned, prior to registration. 
discretion of the appro- 


,, “One . v» 
Pat " Concurrently at another institution is at the 
Mmittee, 


Vis ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 
An tration, the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
M Se reco pee in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended 
| ti e Stude rd is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. ' 
Bible for p nt.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
iy mimm on the stated days of registration. J wn 
te ot as student previously registered in the University who 
Diag Sion mu ed for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
^x Admittin st apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
wg" inuing Xo before the student is eligible for registration. i 
be lat E Die a ent.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
hj. eligible E ing semester or the Summer Session preceding the fall semes- 
Program O register, assuming good standing and enrollment in a continu- 


Rè 


CsT 
RAT 
ION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 187-189, 194-195) 
183 


Fees and Financial Regulations E" —— 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation off 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alu 
friends of the institution make up the difference. T- 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 19 
academic year. (See page 186 for projected tuition and fee incre 
1978-81.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: 1j 
Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester)..........««* un 
Part-time program, for each semester hour.................-« m 100 


Summer Sessions, for each semester hour........ 


For graduate study* y 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... 
Doctoral students are required to register for minimum 
hour-loads,t as follows: 

1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final 
examination. 

2. Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semes- 
ter hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion © 
the final examination. 


University Center Fee 


(Charged all students registered on campus,t nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: $05 
Bach semester ...................—..——— MEAN PHUUS —————' Áo 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: no 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ............ mmt | 
For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: Af 
Bach. semester .................... WRIST EELE DS cd rt — oe eiesed e MR 
Additional Course Fees yt 
a 
1 al ^ e c | 
In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, an 
" 
— n E jst i d 
* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during the period of pi! a D^ 
the advice of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. di regist fa 
unfinished an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment of a osa RM peri? yt 
fee (see page 185). If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three-sem' a 300 99. 6e 
proval for this extension will be required, and the student must repeat the thesis cow! is not 


tuition as for a repeated course, provided the overall time limit for earning the 
ceeded. 

t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. 

f Students in off-campus programs are charged the University Center Fe 
courses on campus. 


egis! 
e only when 


184 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 185 
REGULATIONS 


N ina: 
elated in the course description. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
A is m erwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
ireak anner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. When 
iig" 18 In excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the in- 
le dp Student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
ment concerned. 


"rduation Fees 

à lors, Master's, Doctor's degrees |... $25.00 
Ney or binding Master's thesis .........—————————es — 10.00 
lion fn rofl service and printing announcement of final examina- 


sig, 
nce Hall Fees (see pages 203-204). 


bei 
i lal Fees and Deposits 


Dblics s: 

ipi ton fee (undergraduate degree candidates) nonrefundable .............. 10.00 
Ney E" fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable.....................- 25.00 
titted ation deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 

EN acl-time undergraduate student ................. — À 100.00 
e *POsit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall d 
ES ssssssosesssesosocnsossvossosssesoesesesecosososS . 
NS tests (when required) .... 26.00-12.00 
e. medon fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 15.00 

pvt Fees oy fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 
"uei? PABCS 186-187). secccccsssssssssseessssesesenceeceeeseceesennesonnnsnannennananennen 15.00 
Ir np inStatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
tuned Payment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 186-187) ........ 35.00 


imo, Season 15.00 


e ENARRARE RE RISE 152i LE TUE ERE 107.00 
Ts" ae bbbebet EEE LILI TITTLE Tee T TELE - s.es.. “aye 
E. Appi uncil fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
i tome led Science for each semester or any part thereof except the 
(00 o NEMINEM IM E 5.00 
by tach Mbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
ier o Course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 
ENS S l'Quirement, or both ............. me 25.00 
| tag Waiv At, OF DOU ...... eee tnennn nnne 
ch Spec; *r examination to qualify for advanced placement and for 
00 Ghetto T 
sory che International students (when required) ..............- 10.00 
th dat ec out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
| * deadline set by the instructort ............... eene 10.00 
LX 
i 


t of 
|u the : : t ) 
l wy an cont tinuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of snare 
| nie of g, U Work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force 


ET ence requir registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition fee 
ta Page » *ments for the degree. (See footnotes on page 184.) 
y h Or n : 
| Ant ^ *gulation governing Military Leave 
O d n 
a the nor?" a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 


ext regular laboratory period 


PCT e 
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Transcript fee, for each transcript of record... 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each i] 
of the first two copies is $2 each; fee for additional copy... n] 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card................... mmt fe 
n 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each Y 
ju 


the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student an 
Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) EY d [i 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise spec!” ion ® 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admis v 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student T 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is di 
from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1978-81 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically 9-80) 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1978-79, 
1980-81 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): gui 
1978-79 300! 
1979-80 . | 
1980-81 

Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

dents) : gt 
1978-79 mw " 
1979-80 L 
1980-81 j 

qw 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainly: "m 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present C! w 
and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition T oblig? 
University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it! 


e recent Py 


to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in n ext 

particularly as they affect private educational institutions, have e imis ™ 

variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the abov 

be required. 

PAYMENT OF FEES FL 
eesti’ ses Wt 

No student is permitted to complete registration Or attend clas pari y 

charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due ks 

full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration: v: uml. 

n * 


postal money orders should be made out to George Washingto d maith gi 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing an rges: A 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board a p^ ur 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign à defe. ion 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each a m 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except alf 0 o y 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 978 (fof 
fore October 26, 1977 (for the fall semester), and March 9; m on 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per ann 


FEES AND FINANCIAI 
REGULATIONS 


id baj i . 
in lance will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 
e 


aatidents re 


ttio; 


ceiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
bf n contra 


cts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
of the tuition awards by $650 or more. Under such circumstances the 
May be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
nt — of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
ntract, 
ferred Who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
air Cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
| Y encumbered, In the event a student's account is financially encum- 
UM * student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
Vith l mesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
ade j, paces, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
Ment wil information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
w tog require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
Sty nancial reinstatement fee of $35. 


I" e ^ HE P 
iforo pne courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
redit, 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


lani commercia] programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 

Uy, 4 asis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 

Wii. Policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

|o. the following: 

2 wd Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
" d C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 

j on» Mass, 02100 

eq, ton Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

Ui) Vetsity's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 

MIT tions for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 

ents and parents. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


A 
UN 
Rl, ons for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
ing ade in Person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notification 
Nyy ctor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 195). 
Wa] 
ty 


is m l 
wh ne be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 
tea ay Only during the 28 days following the first day of classes, 
"oval of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. 
iiti 
| Vai, ting withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessions are stated in the Summer 
asses, 
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Late Withdrawal 

Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the we 

eighth day following the first day of classes may be granted with the app 

of the instructor, the student's adviser, the chairman of the depart? 

which the student is enrolled, and the Associate Dean. Requests | I" 

withdrawal must be submitted to the Associate Dean's office on à spec 

for late withdrawal and accompanied by a drop-add slip. Late wit 

may be granted only under the following conditions: fi 
1. Withdrawal is necessitated by exceptional circumstances such aso 
fied medical absence or forced absence from class incurred 
related requirements, and 

2. As of the date of the request, the grades in all courses involved 
or better for graduate students, and D or better for undergradU/. y 
dents. In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal Ie 
full effect. 


Change in Course Status | 
audit or VIF 


The status of a course may not be changed from credit to : 
ster. 


after the twenty-eighth day after classes have started for the seme 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations O jo! 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


Fall Semester 90 "i 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 9, 1977..." 75 pr 
Withdrawal dated September 12 to September 23, 1977... sop 
Withdrawal dated September 26 to October 7, 1977... ont 
Withdrawal dated after October 7, 1977.............. enmt n 

Spring Semester 90 get 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 20, 1978..." 75 pt 
Withdrawal dated January 23 to February 3, 1978.........««* $0 pr 
Withdrawal dated February 6 to February 17, 1978... none, 
Withdrawal dated after February 17, 1978... tial 

2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for uw 


drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the cont" 
in charges between the original program and the adjusted progrà 
ing in effect. ot”, 
3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops w 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have > á 
adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course meste! " 
4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the p" 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the Se pay 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). | he 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded of 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a defe piw 
for use by the student when he returns to the University 


Leave,” page 197). p^. 
5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to rd 


and food service charges are contained in the specific lease 


FINANCIAL AID 


h 

No c : E. 
d ase will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
ses. 


P 

ted oe applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
milit - not be credited to another semester (exception: students grant- 
"wd leave, see page 197). 

u — to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 

Udents are — not have a clear financial record. 

ing E encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 

angements in the community. 


"hanciar Aid* 


E UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
| "ÜRGE w, 
Wo wig ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assistance of 
Nl circu ypes: awards for academic achievement without reference to finan- 
h Dinan, ances -honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, and 
f ono, goes upon demonstrated financial need.t 
| o $1 000 + arships.—George Washington University honor scholarships of 
| uq lenti; for the academic year based entirely upon academic achievement 
Wna adl Without regard to financial need are restricted to incoming fresh- 
i eed. poem limited in number. 
tints, ney Aid. -The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, 
lise > and employment based upon demonstrated need. The University 
I» le the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Oppor- 
ThStudy ’ Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College 
| APPlicat, programs, 
ry l i and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 
NE etude freshmen) or March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
S b ere preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
"tion, ember 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer 
p ple Student must reapply for financial aid each year. 
bile «s formation concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
Meinl Aig dent Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Student 
| » George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


My 

X “hin and Grants 
arshi 

d "edit àre awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 

y ule of sa equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full 

| deg — 3Cademic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
* f 

ly ollow; i 

tang s scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineer- 

` led Science. The University offers many others which are open to 

N 


te 

ie 

| Able nation COncern; A " 

t P E Should fil rning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 192-193. . 

b "me. SaCeton NJ m Confidential Statement with the College Scholarship Service, 

es » **J. 08540. 

lent " 1 

Ud | seme: dents are eligible for consideration only if they were enrol 
st . . ; E $ 

| °F th follow; hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or have applied for finan- 

wing fall semester. 


led in this University 


7944-22 
SRuececeass 
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engineering students. t 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). — Bean 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the st 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able t0 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate stu wm 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977) —Estab fi 
by American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance yr 
time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum whi 
cludes courses related to cost engineering. ; cati 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria M: cg 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing det 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). prit? 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen B. ! s 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A parti 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. , cie? 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie E. m 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate e fi! 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requiring 
cial assistance. put 
The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974 
lished by the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving " 
preparing for the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition viral 
uate scholarships begin in the fall semester and extend for four year jing 
the holder maintains a B average based upon a full course loa lea 


d 
d 


degree in civil engineering and continues to be in financial need. — 1911) 
National Fund for Minority Engineering Students Scholarship s "i 

Scholarship for minority students who require financial assistance 

good academic standing. , ull si 
George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships: "T. 

partial tuition undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fall se! ins? 

extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder m tos 


average, and continues to be in financial need. Candidates must P 
curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree. 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships 


ni 
The George Washington University program of financial assistance for “anit 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate ye jor 
research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Applica 
mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. , fello 
Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, pean of C 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the gto T 
School and addressed to George Washington University, ashibf, ent 
20052. Unless otherwise specified, the application and supporting, for V 


should be submitted not later than February 1 preceding the pet. pot 

the award is made. B 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959) 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1 977). ll and p 
Paul H. and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).— 


FINANCIAL AID 


Vholarsbi 


involve ters. 
"AIDS for graduate students whose research involves the use of compu 
netics 


Should be made to the Director of the Center for Academic and Ad- 
Tative Computing of the University. 

p uis E. Giles Memorial Se holarships (1966).—See above. 1 5 
| he hi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund eem denen 
Por *là Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for gradua 

Wraduate Women students. i ingt 
A ational Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships per » 
ad late degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, eee 
titig a sciences, and in the history and philosophy of yere gi grad- 
lle : ees, and stipends. Open to students who have T pecu: of graduate 
tudy atus and who have completed less than one vot Age ete Re- 
M Applications should be made to the Fellowship he Ps 20418. 
| Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 92. il 
te ch Assistantships in Operations Research and Related — md 
tig E'^duates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior k 20 hours a 
Veg 9f the University. Research Assistants are expected to, work 2 or in 
my, onducting research in support of an established nnam Pon 
hj, ing or in conducting individual research on " ot Wha tleit 
ti, "'IPends range up to $8,500, depending on the status fecniatión and 
^oi * lenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further in Sci nce and 

ons are available from Director, Institute for Management — m 

li, "ring, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washing 
| k. Y, Washington, D.C. 20052. T nilsblo to gradu 
thy 5 7h Assistantships in Engineering Administration —Avai A istants are 
deg y Engineering Administration program. Research ene pue rima 
| tieg m 0 Work 20 hours a week conducting research in suppo the status 

tg, Search Program. Stipends range up to $8,500 <p Further 
UM "lulent and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 me ree of 
"ti pn and applications are available from the Chairman, Depa 
dministration. 


$ —See 
Mey A Scholar Assistantships, GWU-—NASA-Langley Program 


esi seni i 
ET went Assistantships.- -Available to graduate students and vow ter: 
ni, > are interested in working with the student personnel SY a Heated 
Mist residence halls. Specific duties vary with the p inn 
{oy in Counseling, advising student groups, and administration. Ss ‘All 
ON "des full tuition and a furnished room for the academic ee in 
re are Part-time, and staff members must enroll as full-time stu Ms h 
| Ry Sranting Programs. The application should be completed Qr ei 
i ^ Information may be obtained from the Office of the Direc 


ht, SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


NON regarding awards sponsored by foundations, risen ier 
we Stug Cleties, industries, and others which may be used in aoa ter, 2025 
aN S Vailable at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 


: i i forma- 
B ale,” for Students enrolled at George Washington orn res E 
available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, , 


N 
M 
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j 

National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Daníot 

well as many others. NT 

Since deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make ind 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


Several loan funds are available to students in the University in accordi 
with the qualifications specified by the donors. Two loan programs ; 
to students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are f 
Students should direct inquiries to and file applications with the ofice 
dent Financial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student Lon 
be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic year. Comp? "m 
mation is contained in the pamphlet, "Student Financial Aid," availab ug 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
D.C. 20052. 

Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund establish 
Precision Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stic 
able to engineering students. 

John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering cgi 
lished by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John í 
Willis, Jr. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate E 
graduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


y 
ed, ui 


ves 
le at the M id 


Two short-term emergency loan funds are also availab 
he Office 9 


Information concerning these funds is available from t 
Financial Aid. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


q 

The University participates in the College Work-Study Program y 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In an fo 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of dual? 
and part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergr 
graduate students. mni of 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alu jews 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for in 
referrals to pòsitions for which they are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS af 
Undergraduate international students with proven financial nee ity p 
pleted one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this Univers i 
average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholars™ inst!" 
ships are awarded in the spring for the following academic year. 

for applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 189. 


REGULATIONS 


Limi 

lled a . 

| he Cip. for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of 

Phe earned Mam department or dean of the school in which the degree is 

| Wh both . ork as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of Eng- 

Longe Spoken and written. 

e een 3 ; : : 

i limited in 09^ funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 

We establish amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 

L0 Natu x ed resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
à ralization Service. 

, {ents Ww : ; a 

kien unds as wish to study in the United States should have available suf- 

“lle e or h power expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a 

Mber. ay) "Wins The cost at this University for one academic year (Sep- 
i dri napa tos $6,000. This estimate includes room and board, 

» Clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holida medica 
Ses are included. penses; , y, or medical 


| 4 Prizes 


|) rman 
et Ames d s Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of Pro- 
|y ting and A d annually to a graduating senior of the School of En- 
M. e ED eia ied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as hav- 
Applied S icant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering 
(tecon Cience and to the School and University. 
‘a Ee Activities Award.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma 
"i ^ the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
a Outstanding record in activities for the entire period of attend- 
| ürtin 
Ne E Prize in Materials Testing.—A one-year membership in the 
jig, dent in Y for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or grad- 
| laboratori engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the mate- 
hoo) " les course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
e itcorquPineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—An 
he Science a annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering and Ap- 
tag ent's n e senior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. 
ting © Ame is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall of En- 


E Regulations 


4 Axa — = " ——— 


ENT 
| hi EN : i . " 
| jM to Eum in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 
ie dent os to the following regulations. 
Ne tty for m Withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
th 9 E semester or more, may re-enter and continue work only 
nd regulations in force at the time of return. 


"vy4442222 
ARaetecaas 
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If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material info 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Uni 
document, registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 
the student has established an academic record at the University, the $ dif 
may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be m 
ble (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration 
University. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish 


maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the commun ot 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic wor% m 
ing students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, an ing 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taki 
aminations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the Pi 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic fus 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectu". 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
channels. oui 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be "s 
from the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic dean" 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


; Ur 
All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washing. jg 
versity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student P 
Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities ol 
duct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, an ive 
policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropr!? «fi ^ 
sity authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the ese rl 
the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of th ay 
lations may include permanent expulsion from the University which m^, ig 
enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or pude" 
ments applicable only to a particular program, facility or class © shall V 
may not be published generally, but such regulations or requiremen d^ 
published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stude 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY m 
am of study Ww 


A student may not make any changes in approved progr i 
stration 


the approval of the Dean. Requests for change in class regi 
made on a form provided in the School Office. 

During the seven days following the first day of classes of a $ 
may be added to the student's program with the approval of the ins 
faculty adviser, and the Dean. demi 

Courses may be dropped by undergraduate students without aca ap 
alty only during the 14 days following the first day of classes, with 


rd 
r, C00 
emeste tot [d 


pt 
p 


REGULATIONS 


fl 


hy... Sttuctor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may be dropped 


aduate X : Col 
a 50 late students without academic penalty only within the first four weeks 
L3 Mester, with the approval of the instructor, the faculty adviser, and the 


i WITHDRAWAL 

Stud 3 phibr 

"nes E Who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 

LN d more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student con- 

Nhi under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of 
on, 


ADD Ii nn s: 
tations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
^ 0 an e made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 
Vithdr Instructor is not an acceptable notice. 
M Peng pal from a course or from the University, without academic or finan- 
| b requires the permission of the Dean of the School. Permission to 
Mea from the University will not be granted to a student who does not 
Wit Er financial record. 
Wisi val from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth 
Ing, "Ing the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 
W se radtate students only under the following conditions: (1) exceptional 
Y paces make the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted on the 
lo pm for late withdrawal; (3) as of the date of request, the grades in 
M autho involved are C or better. In exceptional circumstances the Dean 
* fiy pe withdrawal for graduate students without academic penalty after 
WM. ct weeks of a semester. In all cases financial regulations governing 
All, àl remain in full effect. 
‘ty “pe for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be 
"fect 5 Student, Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
ts discontinuance. 


^d CREDIT 
M DEM 
e i only after registration for and satisfactory completion of the re- 

ês a of a course or upon the granting of advanced standing. A student 
M Ee as an auditor may not repeat the same course later for credit. 
MOM a Eon request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree 
"lent alance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the re- 


remain; . 
*maining to be met for the degree. 


Mice: 
A ission Transfer Credit 


N «Qo l institution and apply 
ly,” M plans to attend summer school at another instituti 


Li 


. e * * 
Wna led toward graduation from this University must first secure the 


| 5 * * 
mei PrOVal of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 

| à similar period in this University be recognized. 

M TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
N 


i 
transer: 4 

€ to, "Pts of student records are issued on written request of the stu- 

* student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 


r = * 
^*«-«*-4- 342 4 
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for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and à ?: 
charged for each additional transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
p» 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration us j 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course f 
tration (including the thesis) maintain continuous registration by pay! w 
“continuous registration” fee (see page 185). By failing to register ^. gy 
semester or more, the student breaks registration and must be readmitle iy 
procedure for readmission to the graduate programs is the same as 2 reg 
dergraduates (see page 18). A “Readmitted Student” is subject to the 
tions and requirements in force at the time of readmission. x cou 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are t 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance On 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summe 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


y 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have më j 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the sch gl 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for wi ai 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Ree gil 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee basis, + d” 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awardi 
degree. . v fort m 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation w 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration tins 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students cont (n 
gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded 6! L 
formal convocation) dated September 30, provided they have con gn 
degree requirements and have applied for graduation as a part 9 - 
for the Summer Sessions. fuse "T4 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to T? yis 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 


factory. 


THE LIBRARY y 


ing the 

All students registered in the University have the privilege of using cust 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome p sem 
their leisure. A card denoting approved enrollment for the C" 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. ts is ne 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 2? ee ect to v 
for each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates 1$ su sc " 
by the Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books "hey mi 
in the reserve reading room when the Library is open, except t at 
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"hay 

[ cd eee use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 

ades of a e hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 

Al students . ent are withheld until the library record is clear. — 

led re l; S the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
gulations, available at any of the Library's service desks. 


MILITARY LEAVE 
tug, 
UM ma to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
Btition os presentation to the Dean of a copy of military orders and 
"ir d of o leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" is not 
vision y student on military leave; however, the student must apply for 
m, aym the University well in advance of the semester of expected re- 
ti e militan for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at 
Ment : ary leave is granted will be maintained as a deferred credit for the 

Ccount and use upon return to the University. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF 

| p STUDENT INFORMATION 

3 Fami 

A] poji, Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 

tained 3 governing access to and release of student education records 
M niverin, educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 
MS must. Y complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 


l 
" Affo 
rd s : 
l 4 students access to education records directly related to them; 
, st 


l3 recens an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
' Receive misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
his or h the student's written consent before releasing information from 
directo er education records to persons outside the University, except for 
tion may eration as indicated below. Personally identifiable informa- 
i ly Upon M furnished to a student's parents without such written consent 
' Comply certification of the student's financial dependency; and 
Stu ^n a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
à (occae notifying the student of such action. 
wt ovas release the following directory information upon request: 
etat; field — dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 
he studen, v credit hours earned; degrees earned; and honors re- 
| ten noti who does not wish such directory information released must 
1h livere; ce to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 


Y guideli : 
RA guidelines on the release of student information may be obtained 


i : ‘ 
ce of the Registrar. 


I% RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


t is 

Tes, : . . . " 

iven ity erved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 

OF the P. from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve def 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations s 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS | 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs "x 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


" 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A 
Found” Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violations of d 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. icb pi 
the academic community should know that administrative action, he 6 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other pri“ po 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order 

the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


.. Uf. 

c 
THE UNIVERSITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.c.—American University, Catho gi 
versity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown pe [4 
Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through whic nt vor 
ordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College; Mou 9 


College, and Trinity College are associate members of the Conso insti 
dents in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these arih 
of all the P 


have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings 
courses which best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. 
ever, are excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, 8 ida! 
Law students are also excluded from participation, except for cane geot 
the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University 2? " 
town University. ‘ rt) ot Mg 

In special courses invo!ving private instruction (as in music or à consol 
study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by od ad 
agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institu per TP 
tering the course. A student interested in registering for Reserve institu? 
ing Corps (ROTC) courses should consult the Registrar at the 


«ag, D^ 
followin® l 
re sorea 


SPEECH AND HEARING 
CLINIC 


m ^ student is enrolled. 19 

nts interested in taking courses at an institution other than their own 
Vy ut the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
ista Application forms and instructions are available in the Office of the 
ii, ^T after the student has obtained registration materials. In order to par- 


a a : A 
E In the Consortium program (1) graduate students must obtain the 
| lign al of the adviser and should ascertain from the department of the insti- 


^Á ere the course is taught whether or not they are eligible for the course 
iy, "ether there is a space in the class, or (2) undergraduate students must 
| E" approval of the adviser and must ascertain from the department of 
be Eon where the course is taught whether or not they are eligible for 
|i D and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be 
| har are to the Registrar. Students may not take courses at another institution 
long Ee at their own. Students register and pay at their own institu- 
Consortium courses. 


œ~ Center for Academic and Administrative Computing 


tr CRATER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING is located on the 
iy COT of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other opera- 
Ny Portive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 2013 G 
ek t * These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven days a 
Th Vall qualified faculty, staff, and students. ' 

Sag, enter provides computational facilities and services to academic, Te- 
iiy ad administrative users. The Center staff conducts seminars, consults 
Buns? and provides operational assistance as required. The central process- 
tip 5 an IBM 370/148 with card-reading capability, on-line disc storage, 
De Units, two printers, and a remote entry device for quick turnaround. 
"ier ng System is a modified OS/VS1 with most of the commonly used 
Sha a large library of programs. 

^ Busi €r programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
wt ang Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
Mes pE and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 


^t utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 


| The Speech and Hearing Clinic 

LN xot Pen 
PE s . 

K ECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 


Rt adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft- 
ig ch, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, and 


i n i . " * 

a ten ems, Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons 
^. rd language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain 
V ntal retardation, and environmental factors. 


LN " a 
testin e fee for an initial evaluation is $35. Fees for additional special- 
8 are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
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redo 
gg 


speech or hearing therapy range from $4 to $25 a session. Fees are 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receivifi 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center j E 
THE READING CENTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective services we 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special m 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students 

as other adults. m 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, | yj 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement in 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented ! 
ference with the parents or the individual. coi 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students ,, 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated es 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehensi is 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechan” 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are 4 
for increasing speed of comprehension. 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $125; for indivi 
$15 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $11 a lesson; for instru dis 
small groups, secondary level, $225 for 15 two-hour lessons. Reading wat 
(15 two-hour sessions) are offered for adults, $225; for full-time George 
ington University students and alumni, $90. Full-time employees W^ Rel 
the Center regarding special fees. All fees are payable in advance att 
ing Center. 


P tio 
dual instr". 


Veterans Education Bp" 
THE VETERANS COUNSELOR IN Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St. avt. 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, widows, OT arise ^ 
deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems which moy rol 
cerning their benefits, This Office also processes certification of axe ^ 
and attendance to the Veterans’ Administration so that monthly allow 
be paid. ET 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or depen", iai 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ip "d 
to the Veterans’ Administration. All such students should obtain the ts tot 
sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require , Adm" 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Vete 3 
istration, and which includes other information of general interest yashin” 
The Veterans’ Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E- 
D.C. 20421. 
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Alumni Associations 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The 
fae CTIVBS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
à E emselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
Eligible mote the general welfare of the U niversity. i 
iini members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
Ki E and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is 
i en a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
| wid or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
Aly : 9 are life members of The George Washington University General 
Ware casociation or the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
4 Trent contributors to the George Washington University Fund. 
i = Umni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
lm Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
Nashin e Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., George 
Bton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


liversie 


1 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


Neg eU 


|, ln M the University, and to advance the engineering profession in general. 


S 
NI One representative each from the faculty of the School and the stu- 
‘ing, a embers of the Association are elected each year, prior to the June 
three-year board memberships as listed below: 
le, 
m E. 
| lai, Piring 1977 Term Expiring 1978 Term Expiring 1979 
P poani Issa Khozeimeh Wesley G. Harris 
| Mh. J as Eric S. Mendelsohn Robert C. Haven 
Nar Keltie Harold Sangester Norris C. Hekimian 
| Richard E Naqvi Dudley J. Schwartz Maureen R. Supple 
: Pronk John A. Sporidas John L. Wolfgang 
e * 
rm Alumni Association Student Representative 
o resentatives Joel Vincent 
v: L. Jones 
n R. Manning Regional Director 


Ward A, Wareham III William H. Holt 
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Director of Alumni Relations Past President 
Elwood A. Smith Matthew Flato 


Faculty Representative 
Galip M. Arkilic 


At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation gust 

the upcoming year. The officers for the year 1977-78 are nz 

President.—John L. Wolfgang, B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E. 1967; 5600 54th 
Riverdale, Md. 20840 m 

Vice President.—Richard J. Pronk, B.S. in Engr. 1958; 12702 Bermuda 
Bowie, Md. 20715 "E 

Secretary.—Pastor Farinas, M.E.A. 1972; 5 Bethayres Ct., Rockville, 
20855 gio 

Treasurer.—Eric S. Mendelsohn, B.S.C.E. 1967; 7728 Warbler Lane, De 
Md. 20855 


STUDENT LIFE 


lig 

li E OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops student 
k ction policies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal 
the Cloyd arpan: These activities are implemented through the offices of 
nal O eck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
\ Pportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 


lent 
and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


E — Am Student Services 


The On OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 
CN of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
idence E assists in program development on campus, particularly in the 
te ario ualls. Staff members are well-informed on University policies and 
Merval Us student services provided on campus, enabling them to provide 
wal - answers to many questions concerning general student life. Per- 
‘tional a of recommendation for students applying to graduate and pro- 
Nri, oy can be obtained from this office, The Dean of Students 
y enter the Adviser to International Students, the Director of the Counsel- 
A TN the Director of the Educational Opportunity Program, the Director 
ee. Udent Health Service, and the Director of the Student and Alumni 
Tvices Office in the implementation of their programs. 


uino 


MDleta : 

bn g Information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
dc, 20s; nor of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
Nay i Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
Àd; "tained at this Office. 


issi vae : 
lent ON to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 


\ Will n : : h 
5 ~ saga with his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 
i Meng q an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of intent 
Wo € University. The application for residence hall space must be 


Pani * * * * 
e jg by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit 1$ credited 
BT k ast semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 
h ase payment must be made by June 30 for the fall semester. 
Tag 
Res 
y *sidence Hall Rates Per Person For Two Semesters* 
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double room 
ENERO TOUR ceacectececcaretacssrocesttedl io esapn da v36o cose een nM rino ebore coup eean 


For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — ut 
GUIDE TOON AE E E quaceieevh coe T E gere ansedbon cse, con) é 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) : jJ 
apartment for two persons ..................e eene eene een eene sos s esnseno s senos eai isl 

or | 
apartment fot three persons ...........0..c.ccsccscsssosecessecsssecensesseees 1,200 y 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) —single room 

Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room 

Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large room for four 
Silite: fir si o RIRAL REAR ceti UU Ede coo de TOR STET 


Food Service 


fi 
Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the food ips 
ice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 19 meals per werner 
at the rate of $820* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect ye y, 
20-meal plan or "any 14 meals" per week, for $780* for the academi gw 
Each plan, plus an additional “any 10 meals” per week plan at $640 Foo! 
academic year, is optional for junior, senior, and graduate students: riod 
service payment does not cover University intersession or vacation P gal 
All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston and Mitch it 
and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvi ent 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make am pn? 
with the George Washington University Housing Office regarding 
B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Munson Hall Apartments 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house cont 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and marrie an api 
are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply for tion A 
ment should contact the Housing Office for a waiting list applica 
leases are for 12 months. 


Educational Opportunity Program : 


cd 
The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college eid 
primarily to black and other minority students who are graduates o oid 
Columbia high schools and other qualified District residents. It PP gor 
opportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any field an . 
time receive academic financial assistance. 


* Residence Hall and food service prices subject to change. 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Vidi se Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
ts, ls" Conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for stu- 
| Settin A staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
board: ae Or a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
'culty ud departments of drama, dance, and music; and other student and 
C Banizations. 

it Er Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Univer- 
| Center "4 plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the 

f Proced is Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development 
ba ures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's opera- 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The St 

D Hw Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 935 22nd St, 
P Ysicia e H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 

| © 4:45 n5 and physician assistants are available by appointment from 9 a.m. 
ble fn” Monday through Friday. In addition, physician assistants are 
m primary care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 
» On Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. 


M etaed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
ment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
Sponsibility of the student. 
tent pw be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
A ians h^ Student Health Service. Students who so desire may engage 
e! all the m of their own choice, but the student will be responsi- 
| ite udent P charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside 
à Tals to Loans ealth Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratories, and re- 
| Mey — "Peclalists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the 


ig, dent 


‘nd Accident Insurance 


Stu 
ng, “dent He. 
Pa cident Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed group health 
m € 0€ on an elective basis, for those who do not have other 
erested students should consult the Student Health Service Office. 


| COUNSELING CENTER 


h Coun P 

N Tow Filer works to enable students to overcome obstacles which 

"ty resolu: he Center's services are offered to students and staff, and in- 

ty Ugh sh lon of the individual's educational, vocational, or personal con- 

|” Skills ye, Ort-term individual or group counseling, vocational testing, or 
Mediation; (2) training of graduate students, resident assistants, 
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and paraprofessionals; (3) consulting on mental health topics; and (UM 
velopment of new methods and programs to aid student growth, such as C0 i 
seling through written communication, videotaped counselor skills training, 
interpersonal skills workshops. «ag. git 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions testing, iy 
special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office of Com t 
Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational counseling and 
tional programs to the greater Washington community. Moni! 

Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m» 
through Thursday, and 1-4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the student decides t0 oft 
tinue the services offered, a fee of $5 per appointment will be charged for fet 
term treatment. If a test battery is called for, an additional $12 materi? y 
will be charged. However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments 
made. 

The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the Advise "T, 
national Students provides advising and counseling in matters of persi 
academic concern and visa regulations. This office is also à cons lation 
information, and resource center for the University’s international PoP ati 

The International Student Society, which seeks to promote intern 
friendship and understanding, is also located in International Hori 
organization welcomes as members students from all countries, inclu 
United States. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placemen 
dents and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time and P@ libra 

vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking skills, à ull ve 
literature on occupatons and employers, and current information on, 


rt 


ment employment, including testing dates and application forms: ication ” 

alumni may also use the office to establish credential files for app t 5p% 

graduate schools and for employment. The office is open from 9 Fw pestë 

Monday through Friday, with evening hours scheduled during eac 

It is located at Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE p 
ste OL 

imn ^ Leal 4 e life ^. 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes na og 


students and encourages them to participate in the various religi ies S 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant co 
various groups and form a link between the University and the " "m 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available 


ing. 
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Reli : 

1glo T— : E . A 

| ity ~ us services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 
munity as announced. 


le DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 
-° Davis. : 

Wi Appli oo kins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
Tn ces Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
tenge * The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 


of ideas and good fellowship. 


Student Activities 


|. ^ Offic r 
f e : : 
* bi 3 of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 


lh tect : 
bi $ p the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
* responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


| STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
tude N 

hy re Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in pro- 
M Within a ina rahip training, vp phos Mom m 
ty "Ves as a cleari e ity community and t e community a Jange- I e 
byt Organizar: earinghouse for activities information, registers and advises 
E S throu; oar and informs the University community of activities and 
h en ctivitic a variety of weekly, monthly and annual publications. The 
IN fo new E Office IS also responsible for coordinating the orientation pro- 
NES sone pamper Students who want to participate in the extracurricular 

* Stude rsity life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff 

nt Activities Office. 


by UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
|, nt i 

ty, "volverse, : "NUM ; f 
vi e pem is a motivating force in the governance of the University 
in grams poete structure. This involvement has helped develop policies 
tg ity, ! om to the student population and to the total University 
| i € numerous committees on which students may serve are de- 


N i th 
Nat ¢ 
ll °vernment 


i torge Wash: f 
Weng all f ashington University Student Association (GWUSA) is com- 
W, S 


* Student Handbook, which is available in the Student Activities 


Who anime and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate 
Ue inteq ion for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
in Wersity ctm is responsible for representing the interests of students 
NP M dent who have completed at least 12 semester hours and 
|” “formatio ic standing are eligible to participate in student government. 

n can be obtained from the Student Activities Office. 


TU.» 442-2 
CELERE 12 4 
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THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL 

The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of B 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives fr 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student orga uy 
in the School, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins Hous? cg 
purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between the student Ut 
School and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of pt" 
versity in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the aly t 
body, the School, or the University. The Council is maintained financi 
the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, and SP 
the Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are 

all students in the School. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


gi 

Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organ it 
or to initiate their own. The Student Handbook, available in the Studen pë 
ties Office, lists approximately 150 organizations under the following “a 
Academic; Professional; Honorary; International; Cultural; Political ye 
Service; Special Interest; Sports, Hobbies and Recreation; Religious a, i 
tative; and Social Fraternities and Sororities. More complete informa 
these organizations can be obtained through the Student Activities on jl 

The following is a representative list of organizations active at the “eef 
during 1976-77 of particular interest to students in the School of Eog ai 
and Applied Science. More complete information on these and other 0 
tions is available at the Student Activities Office. 


Honor Societies 


„pi 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of pi 
encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied. and un 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, d toi 
graduates who have shown marked ability in research may be electe 

ciate membership. 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. ing jo 

Mortar Board.—A national society for juniors and seniors, stress! 
ship, scholarship, and service. pip i 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national society emphasizing leadership 
curricular activities. and 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national society established to encourage ge 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited 10 val d 
men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the ed 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, 
which is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. upo 

Tau Beta Pi.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, wir 
which is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary char 
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le 
™ational and Cultural Exchange Organizations 


t i : . , : : 
Asian Society, Friends of Canada, International Students’ Society, Latin 

ls ~ Association, Libyan Student Organization, Organization of Arab Stu- 
» tolish American Youth Club, Students’ Cultural Association of India, 


Ny 
fairs Society. 


lg, nace Production Groups; Student Productions; University Chamber 
ig n norus, Orchestra; University Program Board; University Theater. A 
Programs is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 


itic 
Wy al Interest Organizations 


un i 
N m Society, GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, 
Mericans for Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


‘onal Organizations 


Meric a 


Iherica 


n Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

hun Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 

J eta T of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). - 

sity au (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engineering) 

À Suc Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 

iy Sep tully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 

nce, 
af 

|l fons and Communications 

ley T ee (yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), Potomac 

N n Publication of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Creek (liter- 

is in E, Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major cultural 

Men Washington area), Campus Calendar (biweekly listing of sched- 

i Tadic The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), W RGW (Uni- 

h Activitieny 9" 676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of daily Uni- 
es). 


|t s and Meditative Organizations 
hi à i e y's Lr 

| arp, "dent Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Or- 
wy ri astern Orthodox Fellowship, Eckankar Campus Society, Inter- 
LS Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman Founda- 
|, tio Senics Club, Religious Society of Friends, Student International 


Ney Fo Society, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellowship, 


n O 

Me 'Banizations 

NE pECology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, St. Elizabeth's 

"hj ct, SERV i j lunteer Action 
e, » SERVE, Student Housing Project, Student Volunteer 
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Social Fraternities Ni 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sr 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. The Interfraternity Forum coo 
the interest and concerns of some of the fraternities on campus. 


Social Sororities 
Delta Gamma, Delta Sigma Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigm? 
A Panhellenic Council includes representatives of sorority chapters at 
versity. 


se 
Uu 


Special Interest and Advocate Groups Un 
Black Peoples' Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, Peoples : gj 
D.C. Public Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Rec 
Committee. 


Sports, Hobbies, Recreational Organizations 


Amateur Radio Club, Cheerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdan? 
Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte (music). 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS " 
: jal 
The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic ASSO gt 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Inter" yy 
Athletics for Women, and the Eastern Association of Intercollegiate "T, 
for Women. Its teams participate against major universities t 

Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The intercollegiate programs t wrest 


women offer such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, 80 ll 
an 


crew, cross country, swimming and diving, squash, badminton, § ities fof 
The University offers a broad program of intramural sports activi Tu 
men and women through the Department of Human Kinetics a 
Studies. 
MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS " 
: jonall 
Art Exhibits —The work of locally, nationally, and internationa il 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery !n Li n 


and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. with the © 
of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presente à M d 
Concert Series.—The Department of Music presents a series 9 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. rts info 
Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major Conc, e 
studio performances, experimental events, television appearances rs MO ig) 
demonstrations. Students may audition to become company mem he pech 
the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in " 
aspects of dance productions. Y sents Q^ 
International Programs.—The International Students' Society pre jo 
nual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies "d 
tional restaurants. Other programs include regular forums an 


ttemationa] topics. 


- Chorus 
ý >stra and 
iy ty Orche : urses or 
; Untversty vrct edit co 
'oncert Series.—The dents either as cr 
"chestra and Chorus " : ts available to stu 
> lively arts av 
9 facets of the live y 


e 
ances to th 
r formance d 
ajor per nter an 
esents major »eular wi 

is The Chorus prese r, including regul 

. fiu aS z "e ear, 

Iya’ curricular oe ies or four times a ye 

: * sany e 

Wersity community thr 

rin 


ces an- 
formance 
eral per 
esents seve 
: ity Orchestra prese ial events, the 
> University — Yo mts 
$ concerts. - kly films an es each s 
fee ectures 
Wally jn to weekly -erts and lec 
; 'erie In additic ; concerts 
VU Ogram Board S« ^e $. d pdt icti ne tor Phra Bello 
ivers: tram Boar E "rsonalities 2 | enter for Physi and 
r Versity Progr ally known perso E. Smith Cente University Recre 
Uster at which nationa “The new Charles E. unt anak TEN Lino SN 
i TESSO ities for stude "sali i eis 

; “Creation Program. any facilities for stuc niad end saad en 
" Ad Athletics oet artment of Q— activities and spe 
ù ‘sociation and rae and recreational 
a : 'ariety of sports 2 

8 à wide variety 
hr all Students, 


plays and 
mo S C J major 

i o fi c 

1 ite oduce fot 

Jni ty Ce 

E Universi T! I r ve o 

: 


> rothy 
e in the Dorot 
st stage in including 
> thrust s orks, inclu 
n the new pov Additional apice theater. 
weals during the year on i sen Auditorium. more intimate 7 r and may 
g ; is i TTA 5: »ater à - 
bet arvin Theatre or in ire produced ," all aspects of thea 
igina and experimental mei participate in all 4 
nity 7 
ave the opportu 


: duction 
> of their pro 
es for some o 
A. or M.F.A. degrees for 
x eir B.A. or M.F. 
* credit toward their 


*3 4$ 
A*-*-44292 


History and Organization 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 182 p 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the inst 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The Geor 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washingt” 
name it bears is an intangible one. ins" 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently est 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City- frot 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students wish 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, tT s V 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practic | of 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materializat oog | 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac tinis 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within den 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Gover’ y T» 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towar " 
Congress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Comp? 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. wy by 9% 
Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily ted gf 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group o $ colles? , 
isters and layinen sponsored a movement for the establishment of p 


the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal ey emo petit " 


erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase o f 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, C 182! d 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February t pe g 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided d Trustee 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected , pe 1y 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pUPP siti 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges: ! of relie 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matte in Oe 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Colum a hal tg 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six ind noris 


between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and exten Medical f 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. | Universit 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 
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d of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
F ifteenth Streets. 
Ng the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
Section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," be- 
ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
E" is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
heida Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street; the first 
Wye. Of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
ad 


E the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
e 


ye 
* ected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 

Thee to see established 
ET University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
ess; nes (undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
[ote Schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
emer and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
le Cor nt an 
An of 


d Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; 
lege of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the Divi- 
Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. 

Vlr. *orge Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 


Umbe TPetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
T. 


— The University Libraries 


iy Library Collections of the University are housed in the University Library 
i, &enera] library of the University) and in the libraries of the Institute for 
M EA Studies, the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine and 
ences, . 
Wie yi collections contain approximately 700,000 volumes, to which are 
i Eee 40,000 volumes a year. Endowments, supplementing the Univer- 
T Propriation, provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
U itty re, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences, 
Nil Receive any sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries cur- 
Ye 7,500 periodicals. i 

ration Goticerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
The Service desks, 

hy Ses rary is administered for the curricular, reference, pU — 
[Ww interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is g sr 
bay a terence librarians upon request. The Libraries endeavor to assist s » 
M all members of the University to use the rich library Sagres 
Mejption and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Oan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
Out the United States. PUES 

k bi dent has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library = 
io ct of Columbia and its branches, and many of the other great — 
75 of t € government departments. Graduate students at George as 
i per. vetsity may, upon application, be issued a Consortium library card 
"ing. ‘mits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium insti- 


Tough 


The Board of Trustees 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. ofi 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex0 
Katharine Graham, B. A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
*Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 


G 
haè A. Butler, LL.B. 


New ^.^ Duncan 
nel W. Ellison, B.A., ALD, 
bet Hay, BA, TD; LI , L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
lohn P^ H. Hirshhorn 

NK. McKee 
God Orris, LL .D., D.P.S. 
Qty L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Aen 5 E. Smith 
llo EM Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

M Wilson 

on W, Wise, ph p. 


Officers of Administration 


Up 

Yd 

Maran 1 Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

d Tederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Af- 


ou 
Oe * Bra B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
o Era Diehl, B.Arch. Engr, B.C.E, M.B.A., Vice President and 


Ny, 

in David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Cay E rants an, B.S., M.D.. Vice President for Medical Affairs 

an Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

Ma shay Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 
eric s 

Mi Et Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

liie, 4 hurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 


BE 


Im Gebhardtsbauer, B.. B.A., M.A., Registrar 
ung Ruth, B.A., Director ‘of Admissions 


LA 2 
ae tase 


* 
"-***5 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* p i 
EMERITUS 
Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applie 


B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechan 
Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University jals BM 

x " " n if 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal, Professor Emeritus of Civil and Mater 
neering — 
C.E. 1929, D.Sc. 1930, Prague Institute of Technology; M.S. 1930, Prague Univers 

Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 


i A PRA M nistration 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administ 1940, 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 
New York University lied $ ut 
Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and APP ryland 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Ma 


ical 


ACTIVE 


; ci 

< er jed 505 

Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applies 190 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University; ] 


University of Maryland 

Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Associate Professorial Lect 
neering 
Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Julian Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 


urer i” B 


ering 


i 


[] 
* "s á d ^ ructol* m 
* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and - the Ref jo 
the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic An s 

the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Li 


members of the Faculty. 
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"tice Apstein, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 


Wag EE. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.E.A. 1960, George 
"Shington University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


s Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 


Nom, 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
Orthwestern University 
E 


E Stokes Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Rale 1959, M.S. 1961 Clemson University, Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State University at 
eigh E , , 


"M Stuart Arnstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering BR 
hee. 962, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1963, Massachusetts 
Stitute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Los Angeles 


nS Axelby, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| ium University of Connecticut; M.S. 1951, Yale University 
Ul Azi ; ; : ín A= TOS 
12, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 2 e AE Lr 
E A ME, 1952, Dacca University, Bangladesh; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Michigan State Uni 
k *á Ph.D. 1972, University of Maryland 
* - * * 
wp Baboglu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Robe "1974, M.S. 1976, George Washington University 


| acp Ulton Baker, Professorial Lecturer in — IE 
le "^ 1940, Ohio State University; M.S. in C.E. 1942, Purdue University 
te. John B 
Mi * 1960, King 
| tit! Benedict Barker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ln uu 1963, M.C.P, 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


as ichard Barkstrom, Assistant Research Professor of Applied Science 
i E University of Illinois; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Northwestern University 

is d Walker Barnwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

8.1961. M 


Stat » M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
M University " 


as Wally, Assistant Research Professor of Operations Raman 

| Nich p M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1974, Technion, Israel Institute of Technology 

^ . . * * 

n asdekas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engintering — 
| Ameri s M.S, 1955, C.E, 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic 


ln 
n 
ai Beckwi 
ly, 948, Unive 


Amo. 
as, 1565," 


alut, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
'5 College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1973, Naval Postgraduate School 


th, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
rsity of Iowa 


F ; ` H p ineering 
Belding, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D, 1969, University of Alabama 


BS, 4 ennington, Associate Professorial Lecturer in — udi 
l 96, Universi ichigan; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins Uni 

{hy Ws, sity of Michigan; M 

Qs illiam 


. 19 Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in CRM at Raleigh; 
Mp ise, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University 
b 1, Princeton University 


dup tek Bergstrom, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in — 
: i gine. 
UM 990, M.S. in E E. 1963, Ph.D in E.E. 1973, Georgia Institute of Technolog) 


un d Bethel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
hy 
Io 


" 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Purdue University 
M a ph Bisaga, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
UN E. 1955, M. S. in E.E. 1963, Drexel University 

Ar. 


Omas Bisignani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Supis 
Wis Bi ' MLS. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University (New Brunswic 
is 95g ^» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. PAA 

' University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington University 
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cerit 


Jerry Wayne Blankenship, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engin 
M.S. 1970, Western Kentucky University; Ph.D. 1974, Northwestern University 


Alvin Michael Bloom, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of Texas at Austin 


Peter Bock, Special Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 


William James Boettinger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 


Roland Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


Daniel Philip Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ering 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland jed 
Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Appli 
Science 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
Richard Still Brice, Associate Research Professor of Engineering — pD ye 
B.S. 1959, East Texas State University; M.S. 1968, North Texas State University; 
University of Texas at Austin 
Barton Brooke Bright, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1932, American University 


Joseph Bertram Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engin Unit? 
B.S. 1955, University of Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, 
Arizona 

Ronald Max Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at Blooming 


Pierpont Blair Buck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1943, Yale University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Virginia 


in 
een 5 n rj 


" " in 
August Llewellyn Burgett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine d 


B.M.E. 1962, M.S.E. 1963, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ai 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Tec 
1950, University of Iowa 
John Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1939, Auburn University 1 
James Edward Carter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering, 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
William Harold Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Texas at Austin 
Brian Leonard Clarkson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and AP. 
Science 
B.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Leeds 
George Martin Coburn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1949, Harvard University 
h , r i in 
Paul LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 8 
B.S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University y 
Byron Cosby, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering au 
B.S. 1930, Northeast Missouri State College; M.A. 1931, University of M 
Ph.D. 1934, University of Chicago 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering Administration 956 voie" 
B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 19^» 
of Maryland ring 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engines piin” 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University 


p 
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am Fay Croswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^*^ 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, Air Force Institute of Technology 


Bs harles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Car A 1, University of Durham, U.K.; M.Sc. 1966, King’s College, U.K.; Ph.D. 1975, North 
| Olina State University 


ony Leo D'Ambrosio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


7 ILE, 1963, University of Rhode Island; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Allen D 


Bg as, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
" 1945, M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1962, University of London 


H. Deane, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


chara 
1966, M.S. 1968, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 


Rober ry: 
E Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering smi 
LM University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 


1 
Lui i . * * 
B, Divone, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ) mer 
tolo 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


i . . . 
Bs, ely» Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
er » Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


BS. 1 yon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ed. 
Ep University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


ls ward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


e » Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
atle: » University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

3 $ H : E . . 
Bs, Earl Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


j tenis Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse 
{i 


t 
V 


iN B n n 
Bs, cold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| hha p Se U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, Naval Postgraduate School 


tca Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Univer ag City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia 
in R; ' “Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
BS in Senberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science — - 
Por. EE. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University o: 
tald pn. ; 
Bs, Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
li Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
| tg Jose 


. ph English, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
Velon Gy St. Vincent College; B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, Carnegie- 
University d 

bs, ss Blas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

titute ¢ M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts 
UN of tchnology 
M, 1964 hael Esterling, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
Mp. > “niversity of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


í n et Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering epo 
Neg » City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1969, Northwestern 


d i 
| n ward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 5 i 
HON » University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


S 1967 “Tassat, Assistant Research Professor of Applied Science 


| ye Uny American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1973, 
| Tsity 


M E" Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the School 

|. 38 4l leerin v ; 

‘190, ,, "7$ and Applied Science ; : 
Boo niversity of Alberta; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, University of 


Terese 
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David Feit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Eng.Sc.D 1964, Columbia University 


Charles Feldman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.A. 1944, M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Paris gi 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Appl 
ence 


B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Penns 


Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D, 1967, Northwestern University 


Stanley Melvin Finger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Pratt Institute; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, University of Maryland 


John Bruce Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, St. Lawrence University 


Ronald Jeffry Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering k 
B.S. in C.E. 1958, Bucknell University; M.E. 1959, University of California, rke 


Joseph Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ^ ot 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, ai , 
d Se 


James David Foley, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie 
B.S, 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 


Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 


Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 
ering g 


Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.Ac.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of virginia; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Gabriel Frenkel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "m 
B.S. 1956, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1960, City University of New York, city C? 
1972, George Washington University 

Clifford Lynn Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 3, v? 
B.S. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Arthur D. Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Appli 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D 1965, Columbia Unive 


pp 


ed Science 

rsity 

Fred Frishman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " phD: i 
B.B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; B.A. 1956, M.A. 195^ 
George Washington University 


Robert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University © 
Champaign 

Michael Paul Gaus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering j ! 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign Ap 

Charles Matthew Gilmore, Associate Professor of Engineering an 


Science ’ p Mani 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University o 


a 
f Illinois at 


Ernest Glynn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland g 
: : i «.. rnoineerit 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer uaire” 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George was 


: s : j neering 
Jeffrey Archibald Gorman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engi gif 
B.C.E. 1958, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, California Institute 0 


hing 
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Robe, 
Aep COulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
"* 1949, Ecole Nationale Superieure de l'Aeronautique; Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 


na ; 
E Gross, Professor of Operations Research 


tind 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 
Be | Qupta, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
tag 963, Delhi University; M.Tech. 1967, Indian Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, 
Iv; Tech University 
in ? á 4 : s . 3 
as Haber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E. 1961, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


And 
Te . 3 , r " 
E" Lyon Haines, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


» Princeton University; M.A.T. 1965, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford 


Universi 
“sity; D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 


hn F: 1 
Bs rederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Barry 9, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland 


js Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
J 3, M.S, 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 
yc 

Bs 


aire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 


* 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Duke University 
sef Helgert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Sci- 


S. 1 
Robe 962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Bs, iga nard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Uy G » M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
Bs. ea a Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Gent 34, Ontario Agricultural College; Ph.D. 1948, McGill University 
e i k 2 . " 
ls. i, Hintze, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
*xico €; M.S. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany; Ph.D.(Hon.) 1962, New 
la State University 


Bs | Hoffman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


lohn Elli , Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Is 4 , i ; Tav , 

E Hogge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

hae » Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1968, College of William and Mary 


ls, 195, rank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Í » M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


0 . : TI IT s 
Bs, Ia Well, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
à livenity irginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
Atty M 
BER, um Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| University 5, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, New York 
Oe] 
Wr, : tef > 
4 Rg. 1962, we Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lera de ' Stanford University; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 
r 
1 


BA. ss Oshovsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
tic. 


p, Merican p Saint Mary's University; M.S. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, 
"às ir] hiversity 
0 H > , "] . . * * 
Bg 1969, he Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| . YePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
lys Linw 
By 
Malte 963 


ood Jones, Associate Professor of Engineering 
» » M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 
Mg ios Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
» The Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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| Robert Kwei-Chuan Kao, Visiting Assistant Research Professor of 
Engineering k nD. gh | 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.E. 1966, University of South Carolina; pn. 
Catholic University of America 

| J. V. Richard Kaufman, Research Professor of Engineering and 

| Applied Science 

B.S. 1940, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

| Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Associate Professor of Engineering 9, Reo 

| B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, 
laer Polytechnic Institute 


| John Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
| B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
| Azer Kehnemui, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 1916 oat 


| B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc 
| Washington University 


| Ram Khatri, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering o6l, m 
| B.S. 1952, Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, University of Saugar, India; M.S l 
University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland and AT 
Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
l plied Science 


B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph. 
University 
| Cecil Eugene Kirby, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 3 
B.S. 1955, Clemson University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, University of South Carolin 
Joseph Kirshner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, University of Delaware; M.S. 1952, University of Maryland ing 
. e ° s ; ri ! 
Joseph Alexander Knight, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine’ Ss p 
B.S.(E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E- 
1968, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Edward Charles Kollmann, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
| B.S. 1941, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Harvard University 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
| Kirby Lamar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1955, University of Michigan oring i 
| George Elwood Lamphere, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer p wf 
| B.S. 1952, Haverford College; B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
George Washington University ;neerif 
| Joan Carol Laughren Lane, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng! 
| B.A. 1966, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1973, George Washington MX scien 
| Roger Henry Lang. Associate Professor of Engineering and Applies 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, M S. in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of Broo d 
Henry Edward Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering unive 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, 
Pennsylvania 
James Der-Yi Lee, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering ceton vn! 
B.S. 1964, Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, P" ø d 
Ting N. Lee, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied gn ost 
] B.S. in E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. in E.E. 1965, 1 
Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin—Madison 
David Richard Levin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1936, LL.B. 1936, Ph.D. 1937, J.D. 1966, University of 
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S. Benedict Levin, Research Professor of Engineering Administra 
B.A. 1951, B.S. 1952, Columbia University 
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Obert Sidney Levine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering VR A 
=> 190, lowa State University; M.Sc. 1946, Sc.D. 1949, Massachusetts Ins 
^ (rij ] ring 
Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lec turer n REN jM 
BCE, 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. in M E. is s — y 
stitute and State University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State Unive » j n 
i t 1 i 1 science; Dean o 
Ad Liebowitz, Professor of E ngineering and Applied Science; 
Schoo] o 


A f Engineering and A pplied Science 
eE, 


1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E, 1948, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
mer Lipsey, Visiting Research Professor of Engineering and 
Pplied Science P 
aS 944, U s i Guard Academy; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Air Force Institute of Technology; 
Sc, 1975, George Washington University wire jme 
; ; ^ 7 Ta 
"ray Howard Loew, Associate Professorial Lecturer ^ ie gran PR 
SEE. 1965, Drexel Institute of Technology; M.S.E.E. 196 » Pat did. 
Mence Keith Loftin, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“Say 1943, University of Virginia ie E 
v Lokmanhekim, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 


951, Mersin Lycee, T urkey; M.S. 1956, Istanbul Technical University 


. beet ineering 
B t John Lynch, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer vl AMONG 
k 963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1975, George Washington ms 
an Alan MacDonald, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Bgm. 
u p E.E, 1967, Tri-State College; M.S. in E.E. 1970, Georgia Institute 
n dm : A : in Engineerin 
o v MacKinnon, Associate Professorial Lec turer in — g 
Khali ">: 1961, University of Toronto; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Cornell Un 7 
id M; pem 
ahmood, Professor of Engineering ee . PhD. 1971, 
(à 1950, B.S. 1953. sere University; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D. 
orado State University 


7 "cturer i ineering 
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Robert Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering P 
B.S. 1941, M.S. 1942, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1952, University of Texas 
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Counseling Center, 206 

Payment of, 186—87 

Projected increases, 186 

Reading Center, 200 

Residence hall rates, 203—204 

Speech and Hearing Clinic, 199 
Fellowships, 190-91 
Fields and Waves, undergraduate subject 

area, 112 


G 


General Alumni Association, 201 
General Operations Research, graduate 
area of concentration, 171 


Engineering Administration (cont'd); 
Graduate areas of concentration, 
56 
Master's study, 152-58 
Engineering Science: 
Graduate courses, 97-106 
Undergraduate course, 68 
Engineering, study of, 8-10 
Engineers' Council, 185, 208 
English courses, 180 
English, use of correct, 22 t 
Bavitcadenate and Water Resources P 
gineering, graduate field and are 
concentration, 71-73 eld 
Environmental modeling, graduate | 
and area of concentration, 39 on 
Environmental Management, gr 15 
field and area of concentration, T 
Environmental-oriented Civil Eng 
ing option, Undergraduate, 59 
Equal opportunity, 
University policy on, 12 
Examinations: 
Advanced placement, 18. ; poa? 
College Entrance Examination 
14, 18-19 
Doctoral, final, 35 
Doctoral, qualifying, 33-34 
For admission, 14, 185 
Graduate Record, 25 
Master's Comprehensive, 
Placement, on entrance, 23 longis 
Test of English as à foreign 
15-16 


25,27 


—_— 


Final examination, doct 34 5 
Financial aid, 189-19 
Prepaid and deferred payment i 
for parents, 187 
Financial regulations, 184-86 1 sciet 
Fluid Mechanics and Therma "gr 
graduate field and area e 
tion, 74-75 
Food service, 204 
Fraternities, 210 
Freshman admission, 14 


UR è a 

Geology course, 180 . tio’ 

Geotechnical Civil Eng! 
59-60 


eering 


Geo 

E ic : 

hnical Engineering, graduate field 
area of concentration, 75 


Grades 21-22 .27 


Jadua 
ng ate Record Examination, 25 
uate E 


ctoral, 35 


Mert, 24-29. 


2-58, 17073 
"ofession: 


68-69, 123, 126-29, 


9. al degrees, 29-31, 68, 123, 
“7-31, 158-60, 173-74 


Apto i 
ege haa titute and Bowie State Col- 
am, 4 ergraduate dual degree pro- 
alth 4 
m: accident insurance, 205 
DN Tice, student, 205 
lio of the School, 11 
Uo the U /niversity, 212-13 
Hon "ganizations, 210 
Societies. 208 


b 
E — 
"atio, 4 
late fiel Systems Management, grad- 
s and area of concentration, 
stitu 
© for 
hatiteering Management Science and 
le f 4 
ttre, E the Study of Fatigue, Frac- 
Nur Ce, he tructural Reliability, 36 
"ational alth and accident, 205 
| Ban lions ops cultural exchange or- 
| 
hi E. 
ht Ins 
hi Stitut 
| ig e * for the Advancement of 
| lénces 
| s, 38 
l 
MM HE RN. 1 
Ties gm 
e tate Oty Measurement, under- 
b Ber Ject area, 112 
Tequi 
pA 32 Tements for doctoral 


I2 test : ~ 
P for international students, 


Graduation fees, 185 

Graduation requirements, 22-23, 
30-31, 34-35, 196 

Grants, 189-91 

GWU—NASA-Langley graduate pro- 
gram, 36—40 


Honorary Trustees, 215 

Honor's list, Dean's, 22 

Honors, special, 23 

Housing, 203-204 

Humanities and social sciences, courses 
in, 24 

Hydromechanics and Ocean Engineering, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 75-76 


International House, 206 
International students: 
Admission, 15-16 
Adviser to, 206 
Financial aid, 192-93 
International Students' Society, 206 
Language test, 15-16 
International Students' Society, 206 


Junior Year Abroad Program, 63-64 


Leave of absence, 35; see also Continuous 
registration 

Libraries, 196-97, 213 

Loan funds, 192 

Logistics Engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 171 

Lost and found office, 198 


24-25, 
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Major program events, student, 210-11 

Management Science, graduate area of 
concentration, 171-72 

Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 36 

Marketing of Technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 155-56 

Marvin Center, 205 

Master's comprehensive examination, 27 

Master's thesis, 26 

Master's programs, see Graduate study 

Materials Science, graduate field, 39; see 
also Solid Mechanics and Materials 
Engineering 

Mathematical Modeling in Information 
Systems, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 172 

Mathematical Optimization, graduate 
area of concentration, 172 


N 


— 


Mathematics courses, 180-81 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses: 
Graduate, 88-97 
Undergraduate, 66-68 
Undergraduate study, 63-66 m 
Mechanical Engineering Design. | 
field and area of concentration, 
Medical Engineering: "e 
Graduate area of concentration 


26 
Undergraduate subject area, 112 
Mid-semester warning, 21 
Military leave, 196 
T tion Flo 


Model Building for Transporta 
graduate area of concentration, 
Munson Hall apartments, 204 


— 


— 


NASA-Langley graduate program, 37-40 
Navy Laboratories, cooperative program 
with, 43 


o 


Operations Research: 
Courses, 174-78 
Departmental staff, 170 
Doctoral study, 174 
Graduate areas of concentration, 
171-73 
Master’s study, 170-73 


P 


ED 
Networks, undergraduate subjec 
112 


Nondegree students, 45-46 


— 


- _ r pog 
Operations Research in Indust oot 
neering Systems, graduate are 
centration, 172-73 without $ 
Optional Master's program 
thesis, 27 
Organizations, student, 


208-10 


Bp" 


Pass-Fail Grading System, 27 

Payment of fees, 186-87 

Performing arts, 209 

Physics courses, 181 

Placement examinations, advanced, 18- 
19 

Policy on release of student information, 
197 

Political organizations, 209 

Post-admission transfer credit, 195 

Premedical Engineering option, 115-16 

Prizes, 193 


Probation, 21 
Professional degree progra 

Graduate study à 509 
Professional organizations ^, notl 
Program events, major studen rss of 
Programs of study an e 

struction, 49-182 198 
Programs, right to changes 198 " 
Property, responsibility for, aduat? 
Public Works Engineering, 76-11 

and area of concentration, 
Publications, student, 


m, Se? 


Q 


2e. 


Qualify; E 
Quali ying examination, doctoral, 33-34 
ly-point index, 21 


R 


B. 


Readine c. 
ide Center, 200 
Read sion 18 
Recrea ed student, 183 
Re a Organizations, 210 
Regis 5 187-89 
lg lion, 26, 183 
ations, 193. 9g 
Fon cial, 184-89 
ox yehelor's study, 20-23 
aster’s study, 27-29 


Release o 


f Ee d : , 
on, 197 Student information, policy 


§ 
Volar 


bn ships, 189-91 

Servier chool credit, 19 

Social se Bahizations, student, 209 
iolon ences, Courses in, 23-24 
Vig ye Course, 182 


*chanic : 
in innt and Materials Engineer- 
ration 7 ate field and area of concen- 
Its, 210 
bel honors 22.23 
Dterest ; : 
D St and advocate e 
Went, 2 ^ nd advocate groups, 


Cla 
beech programs, 36-46 
Mons or Hearing Clinic 199 
tor Panizations, 210 | 
hag uction, 208-219 


centre n, graduate area of 
» 173 
t 
Teg Cal insti à I 
Nolo, tutes, credit from, 19 


ne e and Public , 
“mal are 


| Yin, 26 aster’s program without a, 


[v 
Ourse Offerings, 49 


Shi r 
Tei requirements, 20-21, 22, 30, 


Transfer students, 15 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public 
Policy, graduate area of concentration, 
173 


Religious life, 206 
Religious organizations, 209 
Research, doctoral, 34 
Research scholar assistantships, 40 
Residence halls, 203—204 
Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor's degree, 22 
For Doctoral degree, 35 
For Master's degree, 28 
For Professional degrees, 31 
Rules, right to change, 198 


Structural Engineering, graduate field and 
area of concentration, 78-79 

Structures and Dynamics, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 39, 79 

Student activities, 207-11 
Office, 207 

Student and Alumni Career Services, 206 

Student health service, 205 

Student information, policy on release of, 
197 

Student life, 203-11 

Student organizations, 208-10 

Student services, 203-10 

Suspension, 21 

Systems Analysis, graduate field and area 
of concentration, 157 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls, 
graduate area of concentration, 126 


Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral, 35 
Master's 28-2 9 
Professional, 31, 160 
Tool requirement for doctoral study, 32 
Transcripts of record, 15, 25, 30, 186, 
195-96 
Transfer credit, 18-19, 25, 30, 33 


t À— a oe 
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Transportation Engineering, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 79-81 
Transportation Management, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 156 
Trustees, Board of, 206 


LU 


Undergraduate study, 12-24, 56-60, 63- 
66, 110—16 
University Center fee, 184 


y 


Veterans Education, 200 


w 


Warning, mid-semester, 21 
Withdrawal, 187-89, 195 


Tuition: 
Advanced Deposit, 18, 185 
Fees, 184 
Projected increases, 186 


Sees ae izations 
University committees and organ 
207 
University Counseling Ce 


nter, 205-06 


Vocational counseling, 206 


Work load, academic, 20 192 
Work-study program, college; 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLy 
diis UN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
in Arts in Gene 


Cartographie «o: ral Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 
in Geod.) ic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy (A.S. 
Bachelor , Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), 
i Cart Ang Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science (B.S. 
Sience ; -), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.), and Bachelor of 
tas in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

P SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
ler o pecial Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
Vience Orensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
Sience (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of 
(M, i in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies 
R SpStd.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
S f Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in 
ý Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


N 
| of k LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
arati 


m ^ . 
Practice) ve Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 


t ‘Comp.L, [Am.Prac.], and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
CH 


titer, OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
Ey 8) (BS. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
Y Engines Or of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.]), Master 
Science ag Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Doctor 
e * (D.Sc), Engineer (Engr.), and Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) 


Hoo, 
Ws. OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 


len . BA E 
Y Atts in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S), Master 
Mic, Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), 
Vh ?Pecialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Dor, 
Ag. OF 4 
‘4 hist GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 


elo ot o (B.B.A. ), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in Adm.), 
Mar n in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), Master of 
: Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Ad- 
lence ; (M.B.A, ), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of 
ministration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional 
“alth po of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in 
ise e Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Ad- 
Y n (D.B.A.) and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 

L Op PU 

rt 


Bach 


BLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Mas- 
-A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S.LA.) 


**-* xx 
LEE xx 
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General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Umber 
of On-Campus Students 16,563 (9,793 men, 6,770 women) 
On. 
Campus Undergraduates 5,572 (3,051 men, 2,521 women) 
Opra E b. | 
Phical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 147 
countries 
Nu 
m ; n 
ber of Full-time Faculty | 1,000 (81% with doctoral degrees) 
umb a ; | : 
er of Part-time F aculty 390 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington ) 
Residence Hall Space 2,130 


Room and Board Cost varies from $1,690 to $2,020 for 
the academic year (see pages 203—204) 


majors: Accounting, Anierican Civilization, American Literature, 
Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, 
d Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and 
A Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropology, Classical 
à se Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic 
"lenta an Studies (China and Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, 
ch Lan Ucation, English Literature, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, 
Sts Suage and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Lan- 
leratures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, Interna- 
e, Qurnalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Law Enforce- 

atical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical 
Iddle School Education, Music (Applied History and Literature, 


tt, A airs, 


, 


ursi ; : "a P 

: int L Anesthesia, Nurse Practitioner Program, Oceanography, Phi- 

by co Assistant Program, Physics, Political Science, Premedicine, 
, 4 1 : 


ae and l "x Affairs, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, Religion, Russian 
É f £ 


ation, eure, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Secondary 

? Speech 9'Ogy, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language and Litera- 

Affai mmunication and Broadcasting, Speech Pathology and Audiology, 
TS, Zoology. š 


i 

A E graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate 

LU p, ralth ne Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine 

My Catio Ce the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Publ; * School of Government and Business Administration, and the 

ic and International Affairs. 
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ACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


"ORG WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 

THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 
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FROM THE DEAN's DESK 


Off-campus adult educational programs have become widely accepted os 
important element in university offerings, equivalent in their own way o 
traditional resident educational experience. ip 

Since its inception in 1950, the College of General Studies has bee? A 
g variety bs 


from the 


ciate to the doctoral level, with course content, faculty qualification 
programs 9 


volved in the organization and administration of an increasin 
campus programs. Today we offer a range of credit programs 


degree requirements essentially the same as the on-campus 
university. P prf 

Building and maintaining programs that command academic a^ we 
concern for the Colleg? th 


sional respect is an important and continuing E 
: ionsht 
al relationship oft’ 


feel we have a major asset in our close organization 
academic departments of the various undergraduate, graduate, and P J 
sional divisions on campus. Decisions concerning academic content 
credit programs rest with the appropriate campus division, and aculty 
off-campus programs are selected and approved by the academic deP^ 
according to university-wide standards for expertise and experience. oft? 
We recognize that we are dealing with a new, more involved, ? p 
more demanding adult student population, which has emerged 4% id itet 
majority in higher education, and which reflects the growin 
est in recurrent education. Our program planners maintain close cont? p ji 
the general community to determine how university resources can "Li 
most effectively. In addition, GW's status as a private university has ot 1 
important element in providing the flexibility to establish new types 
grams to meet emerging needs. : og 
We look forward to increasing the spectrum of our educational P 
through the activities of our new Office of Conferences and Semin w 
are moving ahead to develop a growing selection of noncredit Pre 
we hope to rapidly increase our capability in this area. 
ROBERT L. 
DEAN 
CoLLEcE or GENË 
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Message from the Dean 
The Calendar 


The University 
History » 
ivisions 
The Colleges, Schools, and Divisio 
Academic Status 
Location ut 
The General Alumni Associati 
The Board of Trustees 
Officers of Administration 
College of General Studies 
Admissions 
Registration x st 
Fees and Financial Regulations 
Regulations 
Student Services | id. E 
Continuing Education for Wome 
"Bree Programs 
Ndergraduate Degrees oak 
Associate in Arts in General £ 
Bachelor of General Studies exe t : 
i i ra ~ x 
Bachelor of Science in Adminis 4 Cartographic Scienc 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic an 
. umet < h r 
achelor of Science in Oceanography 
Pecial Degree Programs 
Graduate Degrees 
Master Of Arts 
aster of Arts in Education E osi 
ee Nek a 
Education Specialist dice and Master o£ Scie 
|: in Special Studie 
aster of Arts in Specia 
Studies t 
: inistration 
“ster of Science in Administrati 
aster of Science i 
e inistration 
aster of Engineering Administra 


ctor of Science 


NISI I EU m) 


AUGUST 1977 DECEMBER 1977 APRIL 1978 _ 
SM TW TP. SMTWTFS SMTWTFS 

12.34 5'6 i 3 1 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 4 E 4.8 910 234 535019 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
21 22 23 24 25 26 21 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
28 29 30 31 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 28 29 


SEPTEMBER 1977 JANUARY 1978 MAY 1978 — 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS S M TW TRIS 

E Da tn hy te ST wy we 123 45 3 
4 35 6 1 € 9-10 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 7 8 9 10 11 121 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 21 22 23 24 25 26 2 


27 28 29 30 29 30 31 28 29 30 31 


OCTOBER 1977 FEBRUARY 1978 JUNE 1978. 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS sMTWIPÀS 
1 1233 4 
qug: eg gygy 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 45678 9% 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 11 12 13 14 15 16 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 18 19 20 21 22 23 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 26 27 28 25 26 27 28 29 30 


30 31 


‘NOVEMBER 1977 MARCH 1978 978 
SMTWIFS SMTWTFS $ MT WTF 


Top $4 "Sg t2 3-4 18 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 2.3 4.5 $20 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 9 10 11 12 13 ME 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 16 17 18 19 20 2 29 
27 28 29 30 26 27 28 29 30 31 3 24 25 26 27 2 


1977 FALL SEMESTER if w 
August 24— Off-campus registrationt (days of registrati Cuni 
d 


September 12 ginning classes will be announced in t 


Schedule of Classes) 
Application for February graduation due 9 "m 
registration " 
tSeptember 1-3 Registration on campust Thursday—Saturday as pat 
Application for February graduation ue 
registration 
September 5 Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
September 6 On-campus classes begin Tuesday 
September 10 Off-campus Faculty Meeting Saturday 
September 15 Off-campus classes begin Thursday day 
October 10 Columbus Day—no off-campus classes Mon ^ 
October 24 Veterans Day— no off-campus classes on g 75d? 
November 10 D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates turd 
November 12 M.S. in Administration Field Examination? 1, usd 
November 23 Thanksgiving recess begins after last class 


* Off-campus courses organized at any time. bility and ud | 
onsib 


t Application for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's resp 
made when registering for last courses required for degree. 


t Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


4 


^ 


LN 
will at 


ation 
$ * When for Maste 
Dn ^ 


November 28 
November 30 


December 6 
December 10 


December 12-21 
December 19 
January 2 


1978 


January 2-13 


tJ 
anuary 12—14 


16 
16 
20 
11 
17 


January 
January 
February 
March 
March 


March 20 
March 22 
April 7 


April 15 
April 17 


April 21 
April 22 


April 24 

April 25-May 1 
April 27-May 6 
May 7 


"egistering f 
"istration 


r’s Comprehensive Examinations is the 
or last courses required for « 
will be announced in the on-campus Schedule 


CALENDAR 


Classes resume Monday 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Master’s 
theses of February candidates due Wednesday 

Last day of campus classes Tuesday 

M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examinations Satur- 
day 

Campus examination period Monday-Wednesday 


Last day of off-campus classes Monday 
Master's (other than those in the School of 


Engineering and Applied Science) of February candi- 


dates due Mi nday 


Theses 


SPRING SEMESTER 
(days of registration and be- 


Off-campus registration" 
announced in the Off-Campus 


ginning classes will be 
Schedule of Classes) 
Applications for May graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Registration on campus* Thursday—Saturday 
Applications for May graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

On-campus classes begin Monday 

Off-campus classes begin Monday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Application for M.A. in Education Comprehensive 
Examinations due Friday 

Classes resume Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Wednesday 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Master’s 
theses of May candidates due Friday 

M.S. in Administration Field Examinations Saturday 
M.S. in Administration theses of May candidates due 
Monday 

Last day of campus classes Friday dens 

M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examinations Sat- 
urday 

Last day of off-campus classes Monday 
Off-campus examination period Tuesday-Monday 
Campus examination period Thursday-Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


There are two seven-week sessions and one fourteen- 
week session. Days of registration and beginning 
classes will be announced in the Off-Campus Schedule 


of Classes. 


student’s responsibility and must be 


degree 


of Classes. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 
i 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The cout 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was sing 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George we i 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose ? 
bears, is an intangible one. insi 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently ere BE 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. f "T. 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students wing 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, thro wd 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practi of BS 
as the theory of republican government. To further the materializatl0 y 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac timils ^ | 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the ment 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General ov ^ Tr | 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towares pass 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company | 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. f 
Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated prin 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dee! ollege” 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment the Rer 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy © stot 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an gr 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congre» To silt 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 152 exit! 
guard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That pe 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustee å 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refuse m 4 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, & 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. pian col 
During the entire time when the institution was known às Colum" pall T 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of fort six and 2 f 
ge Hill, a tract of forty-SX 5^ noti ^i | 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending school *j 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The edic? P" 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street 
and Fifteenth Streets. 
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Duri 
© that shag half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
een Eo cte er First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," 
area is not x TUM fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
dent Monroe one its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
p ent of the 4 3 ho signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
: Years the crea ot Heim the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
k selected 1 uan - y urch at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing- 
had hoped to see co elo Streets as the site of the National University 


ES 
"Tesi 


C 
Ue 0 3 US 
LLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Spe Washi nen d 
“follows. hington University includes 12 colleges, schools, and divisions, 


Olum, ? 
r ibian C : 
Vs ollege of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 


: Sciences lead; 
MS The Comes to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
"iProfesc: ege also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 


ina] Aq Work required for admission to the School of Public and In- 
Ne Pus — De College has academic jurisdiction over the 
QU, Associate E Pee to the degrees of Associate in Arts in General 
h Sy, Bachel n Science in Cartographic Science, Associate in Science in 
t of Sa; or of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geodesy, Bach- 


lence i K n : x è 
e | These etian Science, and Bachelor of Science in Ocean- 
Studies, se off-campus programs are administered by the College of Gen- 


T 
Gra + 
ba M soot of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and re- 
Mage’ ater of 2 degrees of Master of Arts, Masier of Arts in Special 
bes Of Science E Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
The al tudies Md aster of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science 1n 
be; Brees of nos of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
n Studies c of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
Th, ollege of G also available through cfi-campus programs administered 
e Schoo) s eneral Studies. 
D) o NL and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
b Ma ational r. e in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 
lAn aster of I g Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
Oj Can řactice) Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
desg Legal deter of Juridical Science; and special programs 1n 
Choo "Ir : 
ti’ of B Enetwerine and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
Bineerin e Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
g, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to 


ces of : 
D Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 


+, 
dE College of A : 
Ne te, ing a pro rts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
Ry Graduas gram leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Xy in oe 
SS 

y. 

ù N 


School of Medicine and Health 
f Master of Science and Doctor 


Sa 
Program leading to the combined degrees o 
f Medicine and Doctor of 


Sch 
` ool ; 
ferin of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the 
and 
A a du 
al program leading to the degrees of Doctor © 


blic and International Affairs, the 
nd Business Administration in 


tion, 

Matte gpa, Law 

Ma Schoo of —! cooperates with the School of Pu 
ter of Arts. 


Lame Sciences and the School of Government a 
g to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Mas 
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Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The School has acaden 
jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Master 
Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science 
off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. " 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading tO t 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Human of 
netics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Mast s 
Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, a. able 
tor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also avali 
through off-campus programs administered by the College of General Stu 

The School of Government and Business Administration* offers undergr? 
ate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration : 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs ter of 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Un? 
Business Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Catt 
and Regional Planning; the Post-master’s Graduate Certificate in Health iy 
Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and " 
of Public Administration, The School also has academic jurisdiction oN 
off-campus program leading to the degree of Master of Science in Adm etl 
tion. This off-campus program is administered by the College of 
Studies. 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergraduar ing 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs s p° 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off-camp4 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. of 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education pros inar? 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, € This 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit program Col 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columa ine 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Scien? T. 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, jctio 


po 


School of Government and Business Administration have academic juris : no! 
The Division of University Students makes available courses for stude 
candidates for degrees in this University. 
The Division of Experimental Programs. 
The Summer Sessions. 
ACADEMIC STATUS ch 
ing age’ 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. —, og U 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association Board 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatio mes 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association e mu 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 


Bree aat fst 
hs " a à „national ^ 

* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and Internat ministra" 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business 


offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master O 


1 
du 
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The Sc 
tion 


hool of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of the Associa- 
€f American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which 
een continuously approved by the American Medical Association. 
sr icula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science in civil, electri- 
hs E mechanical engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for 
ha , Sonal Development. The School of Education is a charter member of 
pa érican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited 
tors National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bach- 
Ay 3nd master's degree programs. The School of Government and Business 
ministration has maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic As- 
ation of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It joined the 
Pil on Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, 
hoo] became a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools 
üsiness, The programs in accounting satisfy the educational require- 
lo, for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management 
i, ânt professional examinations. The program in Hospital Administra- 
a accredited by the National Accrediting Commission op Y peus 
Pan, Em for Hospital Administration. The Master of Urban and egiona 
ng degree program is recognized by the American Institute of Planners. 
kj «, Partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chem- 
Y p, ety. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Dc gens 
tiap ORY is on the approved list of the American Psychologica » 
ep, The program in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by 
hy, ation and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in 
Pathology and Audiology. 


Uy 
WERStry POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


ag H H . p. " ~ eo * * 
vith 9rdance With the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in conformity 


km 3 eral laws and regulations, George Washington University does not dis- 
ly, ^* against any person on the basis of sex, race, color, religion, or na- 
EN origin in any of its education or employment programs or activities. 
^ Tegulations implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
LT all for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate 


Wa SIS Of sex extends to employment in and admission to such programs 
Vities, É 


icti 
ties concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
Wd a S, Concerning discrimination in education Or employment programs 
it Ag, ties may be addressed to Miss Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost 
the "Mative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052 or to the Director 
ia, Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Health Education, and 


os 


by p Versity is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 

A : j i he White 
“ty. ^ "d 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are ra White 
‘ill, © World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the neon 
ral g Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 


NS €tvices Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
` *ennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
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THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates w ho wish v 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purp’ 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. Ui 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the ho 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any perso gif 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrate s f 
of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active e 
bers are those who are life members of the George Washington University Ur 
eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of un? 
versity, or are current contributors to the George Washington Universit ast 
The Alumni Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, NW» 
ington, D.C. 20052, "LI 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of chang: i 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
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The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Boar 
of which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 
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Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
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George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
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*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
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Special Projects 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
G.M. Arkilic, B.J. Dunham, K.J. Darr, D.C. Linkowski, J.A. Morgan 


INTRODUCTION 


p 
The College of General Studies, the off-campus division of Georg’ p 
ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the educational p 
of the University to the community. The College continues in expan " 
University's activities by providing academic programs for adult studen 


and 
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by he 


Ca lping to meet the continuing educational requirements of the National 


pital area, 
Vh * College offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegree i 
her for personal enrichment or for updating or upgrading profession 
wdentials, Off-campus degree programs, administered by the College of Gen- 
tudies for other colleges and schools of the University, are offered at the 
graduate and graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
mal Program of study. ! xperimental pilot programs of study are ME 
beige Tation with other colleges and schools of the ie t pef iri 
bilo: needs of the government and business m Myr he 
the te PS and conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshop 
Sources of the University. dO peer Aire Ries 
the fu Staff of instruction for the off-campus programs —9 vie Sid 
tun ull-time faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time 
“ts from the Washington professional community. | ficial 
and * College works closely with education directors, public school am 
Personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to aa p 
de Tes of Study and expand the educational opportunities for the — z 
| ote, Cooperation with these sponsoring groups the College offers ret > 
id Pus centers throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby Marylan 
IBinia. Government agencies and installations, business qn or 
onal groups interested in having the College organize and — ir 
an 9r a comprehensive educational program should contact the Associate 
of the College of General Studies. 


Ac 
ADEMIC STATUS | 
Wy, demic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
$, ) 


iy x College of General Studies is accredited by its regional accrediting 
p i mtd X í ae -condary Schools. 
' "he Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary : 

REE PROGRAMS 


E i i egrees off cam- 
Pus; bian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degree 


Assoc; 
iate ; S one E 
Asociat in Arts in General Studies 

Atocia in Science in Cartographic Science 


| Bache” in Science in Geodesy 
B elo. of General Studies 
Bag, st Of Science in Geodesy 


e : - ; : 
liche, of Science in Cartographic Science 


E ff 
py uate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees 0 


Mag *» E in Special Studies 

cience in Special Studies a G 

ta ia of Engineering and Applied Science offers the following degre 
s: £ 

Maste 

Master p Engineering Administration 

Doctor o clence 


Science 
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The School of Education offers the following degrees off campus: 

Master of Arts in Education 

Education Specialist owing 
The School of Government and Business Administration offers the follo 
degree off campus: 

Master of Science in Administration 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS AND NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


"— 
Special credit courses and programs designed to meet the needs of inter? 
individuals, groups, and agencies are offered in the liberal arts, education, m 
other areas. From time to time such offerings include foreign-tour pro mit 
and other programs of a continuing education nature. For further 1n 


tion contact one of the persons listed below. 


NONDEGREE PROGRAMS of 
s 


Courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are offered to meet the De ote 
individuals and groups. They are designed for business, industry» = pelo 
sional groups. For further information contact one of the persons wn 

For information on programs in a general area, contact Charles a 
Associate Dean of the College of General Studies, telephone 676-70 lep 

For information on LEEP programs, contact David A. Rowley, © 
676-6210. contat 

For information on Continuing Education for Women programs, pone 
Ruth Osborn, Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies, 


676-7036. ae dir 
For information on Teacher's Programs, contact the geographic : 
tor (see below). graph 


For information on credit and noncredit programs in specific Progr 
areas, contact Ralph DeBelles, Director of District of Columbia 5 ;, tele 
telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Director of Maryland Prog telepho” 
phone 676-7022; John Morrow, Director of Virginia Programs, 
676-7040. 


Admission : __ ae 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS mee! 


ho 
: : its W as 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegrec stude! who P 


the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. As titution 
been dismissed or required to withdraw from this or another "od 
eligible to register for at least one fall or one spring semester fron ation: 
such action. Formal University admission is not required for reg! 


ADMISSION 17 


No 

tered oe students wishing to enroll in graduate courses other than those 
) ‘Ompleted theme of Government and Business Administration must have 
Mduate ork » "nn s degree or have completed 90 semester hours of under- 
We not c and the permission of the instructor. Nondegree students who 
Ofere completed a bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses 
l or Re Schoo! Q Government and Business Administration. (See page 
| "ting and E H requirements for graduate programs in the School of Engi- 

Credit Applied Science.) 

r s earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to degree 
ee e University or other colleges and universities, 
| . Bites oy applicable to the desired curriculum, that the student 
| 5 and that —— = the degree program for which application is being 

at all other requirements of the appropriate school are met. 


4 
| 


MISSION 

E. AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 
EE = eyo to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus under- 
‘hain a ereduate degree programs of George Washington University may 
"esi tion forms from the College of General Studies, one of the Uni- 
Y instajjar; e pus representatives, or the education officer of their agencies 
^ Or id ons. For information on the procedure to be followed when apply- 
Mabington Dion to campus degree programs, refer to the appropriate George 

Aniversity bulletin. 


Danny: 
». applicat; wre j i 
Plic Pplication for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefundable 


ation fee re 
toug " pe of $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) 
"cor, Sent to the appropriate office. 


ds prese Sry 
“tUmeg. Presented become the property of the University and cannot be 


“grad 

u pe : 

Copy ate Degree Candidacy—Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
eted . x s 

e t0 the Ga tion, required credentials, and the application fee should be 

Won, Dc MU Admissions, George Washington University, N.W., Wash- 
“ondary echo, 

aid 5 School graduates applying for Associate's or Bachelor's degree 

if n Uation 4 present the combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate 

len «On from an accredited secondary school, showing a minimum of 


t Units"4 in , 
“tan t In a college preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) College 


he S © Examinati à : 
a M nation Board scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
Mn Board omposition Achievement Test. The College Entrance Exam- 

te tests are preferred; however, the American College Testing 


Scor P 
“her a coe, will be accepted, (for students out of high school several years, 
Priate tests may be prescribed). The applicant should request that 


ar 


_— 
tinnis Plication f 
K api ee must be by check or postal money order, 
at), 
an, ation 4 > 
^ Wi lences c9 2 waived for graduates of this University applying to the Graduate School of 
CN the time of for students applying for readmission who were registered as degree can- 
ty at institutio ^ their last registration at this University and who have not since registered 


1% TePresen 
i CIT : i 
ii .'5 a year's study in a secondary school subject, 


ly-m 
anut i : 
* periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


payable to George Washington 


including in the aggregate not less 
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e Education! 


these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from th Ame 


Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif; or from the 
College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. cor 

Mature students who do not meet the above requirements may bees 
sidered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at ett 
semester hours of course work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or 11) 
This must include courses in English Composition (Engl 9 or !* pro” 
and 9 semester hours of course work in at least two of the following r jal 
priate areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign languages)» p 
Studies (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science 
chology, sociology), Natural and Mathematical Sciences. ith 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference a of 
faculty advisor, and a conference concerning plans for study is requ! 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES b 
versities DA 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the 
program and the rules of the Columbian College of Arts and 
Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the course 
used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits complete 
may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semes 
quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or 
not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. f their abil 
Transfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts 0 rs of 


d with 4 
ou 
ter yas m 


ity to complete degree requirements successfully must complete ti por, 0% 
course work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.00 or g y us 
3 : candidacy , 


considered for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for cà (liter 
be distributed over two or more of the following areas: Humanities ic got 
philosophy, foreign language), Social Studies (anthropology, economia 
raphy, history, political science, sociology), and Natural am M 
Sciences. (Students who have not successfully completed an accepta ppl ants 
course in English Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 and 1. note 
who have been suspended for academic reasons from this Univers aid written 
institution must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also © mittet ^ 
approval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the d scien 
Admission and Advanced Standing of Columbian College of Arts K^ ole 9f , 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer In n fot 
part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be wit 
sequent poor work. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have 
from each institution formerly attended to the Offi 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


" nt 
an official transcript SEF geot? 
ce of Admission? 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


or wk 
Xi ; «ed colleges 
In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited Ae " T 4 
versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced eR 
tained by any one or any combination of the following methods: 
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a dent may earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, or waive curricular re- 
| t E Without limitation (passing a waiver examination does not entitle the 
ily the any semester hours of credit), by performing satisfactorily on any or 

e following: 
dvanceq Placement Tests (APT)—Administered by the College Entrance 
ination Board, ? 

te, devement Tests (may be used to waive requirements only).—Adminis- 

a the College Entrance Examination Board. 
er Level E xamination Program (CLEP).— CLEP c two types of 
Uns are Mn. General and Subject Examinations. CLEE Gute Do 
Viene ered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanities, natun 
hi EM English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations — 
Wbjectg ent of specific college-level courses and are offered in more than 


U 
i tati mission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General m 
t the th with the exception of the English composition examination, passe 
vih percentile or above (college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned, 
*W exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level rec- 
ed in the College Board model policy. A candidate for a degree must 
bra SPartmental approval prior to taking the examination to receive credit 
P Subject Examination. Credit may not be earned by passing the 
D after having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the 
ns are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
p "Be Entrance Examination Board, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540.* 
kin, Departmental Examinations in Columbian College of Arts and 
iia] co, Student may request any department of Columbian College to offer 
a examination covering the subject matter of any specific course. 
=P Subject Examination is available, the department may choose to 
o, f. Approval is not automatically granted; the student must offer evi- 
Sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject 
AM À student who has previously taken examinations to Walve course 
ents may not subsequently take examinations for credit in the same 
nation Signing credit (or waiving a requirement) by special aa 
Nie ns will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination 
ips E examinations will normally be of at least three hours pese 
D, and or each course examination is charged for preparation, à 
Se ic Brading of the examination. 
M E Schools. -A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 
hook Professional”) semester hours may be obtained on the basis — 
Me Eya satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance with the ui 
Mh i dluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. Ordinarily 
Wei Kets are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military 
Ru E as such, 
"ny Pondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may be — 
* Successful completion of correspondence courses of college leve 


"tme, 
Firean 
t d 


^ Minatio 
pinati 
|^ 0 


LU 

N neni i ial Law, and 
Nani, "ions in Introductory Accounting, Introduction to Business, errat etd 
UN Den 8 are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing in the School of G 


ini : ig ess Adminis- 
e Shool ministration, All other CLEP examinations in Accounting and — pron 
j Ol Government and Business Administration courses) are not accepte a 
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which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally accredit 
college or university. ee 
Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student wishing 
advisor, take 

ilum. red? 
course. , 
Crxaminali! 


AFI) ù 
Credit 
tions 


omit a required course may, with the permission of the faculty 
waiver examination, the passing of which satisfies the currict 
ment and qualifies the student for registration in an advanced 
fee for each 3-hour course examination is $5. Passing a waiver 
does not entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 

Credit Earned Through United States Armed Forces Institute (US 
Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES) 
is assigned for approved USAFI or DANTES college-level examina 
passed with satisfactory scores. 


Graduate Degree Candidacy 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


li 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Education) AN 
cation for Master’s degree candidacy should be filed by June 1 for the ^ 
mester, November 1 for the spring semester, or April 1 for the summer § o 
The completed application, required credentials, and the application ee NW 
be sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education, 2201 G Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. « dez 
Admission to study toward a Master's degree requires à bachelor $ t leas! 
from an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index 9 ropritt 
2.50 (a C+ average), demonstrated interest in education, and apP in the 
undergraduate course work. Students whose quality-point index ne The 
range of 2.30 to 2.49 will be considered for provisional admissi0 "n. 
quality-point index is computed on the basis of the last two y 
d beyo. jon 


bachelors degree program and on all course work complete admissi 
baccalaureate. Two years of successful teaching are required before "nce 8 


i ¿peri 
" . n p . . ate X 

to candidacy in the field of school administration. Appropriate nail gout 
required for admission to programs in adult education and humé 


development. govern" 
The Degree of Master of Science in Administration (School of gd 


ment and Business Administration, George Washington U Apr" 
D.C 20052. When completed, application forms and all supporting «emet 
should be submitted to this Office no later than April 1 for the sessions 
November 1 for the spring semester, and May 1 for the summe. sil 
Applicants who received their undergraduate degrees from foreign 
must submit applications one month earlier in each case. f llowin£ 
To be considered for admission applicants must present the e col 
imum credentials: a bachelor's degree from a regionally accredit y with j^ 
university that includes at least 90 semester hours of academic scale a 
overall undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 4.00 bo 
score of at least the 50th percentile on the applicable admission miss 
Applicants must submit scores on the Graduate Manageme art eme 
Test (GMAT).* It is the responsibility of the applicant to make @ 


m ^ i . ^d : bstitute scores on 
* Applicants for the concentration in Public Administration may substi 
Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test 
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lor th 
e te: T : 
L7 st with the Educational Testing Service, Box 966, Princeton, N.J. 


A : 

E "eres undergraduate quality-point index is less than 2.50 or 
| "ICentile will E ity tan Admissions Test score ranks beneath the 50th 
Md added E e considered if (1) the quality-point index multiplied by 200 
dex for o the GMAT score equals 950 points or (2) the quality-point 
be the last two years of undergraduate work multiplied by 200 and 


ed to the 
: the GMAT score equals 1,000 points. 


p" t th 
€ follow sitaria : 24:1 

| "tds 3.09 lowing criteria: (1) the undergraduate quality-point index ex- 
Yrs prev; (2) the undergraduate degree was conferred no 
i "lO Rag 1 r: e C y ^ 
usly, and (3) the undergraduate major was a discipline which 
lls ade. The » 
| sion Office ps rade The Ad 
ill inform the applicant whether or not a waiver will be 


A E 
my, AXI 
LN nur 


ited f 

Ye Bor the degree may be approved for 
ts rm Administration from the Division \ i S 
ity Or : of General Studies, another degree-granting division of this Uni- 
tong; the another accredited college or university under the following condi- 
| dies it course work must be approved as part of the student’s program of 
| Xo er pet Rot have been applied to the completion of requirements for 
"thin the me. it must be graduate-level course work, it must have been taken 
Nd ^ - two years and the student must have received a grade of B or 
« Tanscrij $ action must be approved by a petition to the advisor and the dean. 
‘dered, Pt of the course work must be on file before the petition can be con- 
slies to course work taken at this Uni- 
admission will designate a specific 
candidacy commences. Combined 


m of one-quarter of the semester hours of graduate course work 
transfer to the School of Govern- 
of University Students, 


ity in ji transfer of credit rule api 
NU er ieondegreo status. The letter of 
. En beginning of which degree 
» she E at that point may not exceed nine semester hours. 
Pecia, oe or Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Science in 
m can les (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences). -These Master's de- 
ticular igus programs are arranged for groups of students participating in a 
Bie, ram which has been approved by the Graduate School of Arts 
ue Of the o Application for Master's degree candidacy must be made by mem- 
NETS EE Ub sefore registration. Completed application, required creden- 
Ol of Eee fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean, Graduate 
ui Mission s and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 
ae to graduate study toward a Master’s degree in this School requires 
' with an over-all 


> FF 


q elor' 

Melty soi degree, from an accredited college or university, 

"s Css of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade. ; 

We à Mast 9s nine semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 
ved approved graduate course 


li aken ¢ r 'eBree by transfer of credit tor 
3V rA university or in nondegree status at 


The "Versity, accredited college or 
(fq egree 
qol of En S of Master of Science or Master 0j Engineering Administration 
À Engineer eee ; 
tig gineering and Applied Science).—Application for Master's degree 
PI a rence). PE 


ta, ACY 
des Must be made bef : : z 3 get orm ied 
j ade before registration Completed application, require 


Np "M 

Lo A ' an . s " » : 

Ny dmissions the application fee should be sent to the Manager of Engineer- 
1 $, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 725 23rd Street, 


ashington, D.C. 20052 


O—— 
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ae f : jate 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an appre for 


bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacl 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. ired 
y be requi 
' before be 
iencies 


An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation ma 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student 
admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such defic 
minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate aken 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses t 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. i 

Students wishing to apply for admission to the program of study follow 
the degree of Master of Engineering Administration must meet the 
ing additional admission requirements: (1) the applicant must have val of 
quate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fu ; 
engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantit “ag undi 
This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the following inet” 
graduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Introduction t0 y" ysis 
ing Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic ^ n 
and EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administratio "ist 
The applicant may be required to complete other undergraduate € eit 
courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) A student is requir lated to 
the grade of C or better in these courses (unless the requirement 1$ stip rerequ* 
be a grade of B or better upon admission) in each undergraduate E 
site course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the student ! under 
from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any © plicable 
graduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses 1S not ap. 
toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. p, v 

Up to six semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or eco ie 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program at another Master’ 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satis Aa ow 
degree requirements in the School of Engineering and Applied pum appro 
ever, the student must, with the approval of the advisor, petition to 
priate department chairman for such a transfer. 


ative me 


T 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST DEGREE 


The Degree of Education Specialist (School of Education). 
must be interviewed and recommended by a staff member of the d by the De 
cation or by a representative in the candidate’s locality appointe is Universi 
Admission requires a Master of Arts in Education degree from, s Test 
(or the equivalent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analoge which P. t 
Graduate Record Examination, or grades in graduate course wo of uoces 
standards set by the Advanced Graduate Faculty and two yora an the 9P 
pertinent experience. Completed application, required crede of gducatio® 
plication fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean, Sc 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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NCTOR OF SCIENCE DEGREI 
The Degree 


: ing pplied 
l f ~ngineering and r 
Sci of I octor of Science (School 0j Er rir 4 
lénce).... Th » 


issi ;uld apply 
prospective doctoral student seeking eas rus witha a 
- the fa * >cembe r the s £ 
tr. Pors M ier dV eer eU LEE CR mo. the applicant's 
Nester, Personal interviews may then be arranged to eedem Tio ‘appl 
aliicat bilit 3 'ffective doctoral program. | 
ee ven MÀ e aara (transcripts) to be for- 
Ot must arrange for complete documentary record sna) of Toslütínilog di 
led to the Man iger of Engineering Admissions, School of Eng 
plied Sc 


i `. 20052, in sufficient 
lence, 725 23rd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. yr soon after the 
ee mien e »valusz a 
à to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation 
tboy M ast ) 
© application deadlines as possible 


isf ; master’s degree from 
* admitted to the doctoral program, à satisfactory master S os a 
N ! ; , 4 th accepta le personal q e 
, “credited Institution Is required, together Wi i b 
a 


average i raduate 
i Capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, a B epo Teri 
NU is required However, the minimum does not assure er maei mL 
à ` the departments may and often do. set higher pear mee els 
ilicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to e eap men, senka: 
lty members of the institution from which the peas d dn 
: ' One of these, if possible, should be from the maste 


pi ent chairman. 
"should be addressed to the appropriate department c 


, 


ted with the grade 
" P to six semester hours of credit earned in courses —— 9" oig 
lon . B while enrolled in a doctoral program at anot gon " sedere 
a Ay be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requireme viec cliaiimad. 
Qe to the naaede of the student’s adviser and - — rmen 
ait earned in courses completed more than five years M — devertments 
Ny tora] Program will not be accepted in pea ka ot irr isl 
ti “quire that transfer credit must have been earne 


efore admission. 
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Sty 1 
lly w Who withdr 


e Univer- 
rise absent from the Uni 
aws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent f 

feat One Or 


application for 
ce mal application 
more spring or fall semester, must —— hu, ponsne a 
If readmitted, the student is subject aparea ook Oih 
he time of return. Complete and [e be application must 
M get i 
E the student has ittended since making the Htio fo 
arp na i ity e app 
in . € appropriate office at this University before the ap 
lon can be evaluated. ms in the School of 
se $ y ate progra K 3 
UN © there are curriculum changes in gradu bs ns c a nit ied 
Rite - and Business Administration, the rea 
ake additional course work. Aen SN ig S 
i . nng ic à 
Me *PPlication fee is waived for students PAS DE ecu OR 
y Stered as degree candidates at the time last reg 
E" i i another institution. 
àve not since registered at anc 


Registration 


OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first A of 
ing of each course, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Sche 

Classes, available well in advance of each semester. rst 
o that com 


Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission t ida’ 
andid’ 


only. It does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree € dents 
Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time stu " 
(for 12 semester hours or more). Those who have graduated from high jy for 
recently and wish to be full-time freshmen at this University shoul apply 
admission to the appropriate college or school on campus. rol 
Off-campus degree candidates in an area of concentration with jste! 
ment which would not justify offering courses off campus may have tov the 
for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the degree. regist! 
Off-campus Schedule of Classes for details concerning permission 10 
for campus courses. 


a small en 


ay regii 
a) int 
ake exam 

same for E 
same i 
f the the 


Auditing —With the permission of the instructor, students m 
“Auditors.” An auditor is not required to take active part or to t 
tions; the auditor receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the 
auditor as for the student registered for credit. With the approval 0 
student may change from credit to audit status during the first thir it late! 
semester. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repea 
for credit. ;p a 

Concurrent Registration—A student registered as a degree candidate sole? 
other college or school of the University may take credit courses In ; ; of the 
of General Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration’ "og, 
dean of the college or school concerned. A College of Genera ; the 
campus Concurrent Registration Permit form must be obtained 
appropriate college or school, signed by the dean of that college or Ss 
presented at the time of registration in the College of Genera nivel” 
1 of the © the 


Any student taking course work in another college or schoo! sities 
sity or at another institution through the Consortium of Univer 


Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the dean's permissiO® 


Fees and Financial Regulations m 


org 
yable to y^ {he 


ALL FEES should be paid by check or money order, made P d appe! 


Washington University. The student identification number shou 
upper left-hand corner. 

The following fees were adopted for the 1977 summer sẹ 
year 1977-78. (See pages 26-27 for projected tuition an 
1978-81.) 


i 
em 
ssions and aon fo! 
d fee incre? 
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iion 
h Campus: 


at-time r 
e undergraduate program, for each semester hour ................- 


Tad: 

p" study other than in the School of Engineering and Applied 
€, for each semester hour 

Taduate 

ach 


study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, for 
Semester hour 


Of 
ampus: + 


Or eac 
bh *ach semester hour 


| Shool of Enoineer; à ; . 
tach f Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for 
Semester hourt 


LO 
Ma 
Ster Ew s : aj i 
ay Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration 
Programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour ...........- 


hoo of En vineeri . = ‘ 
ler hour: gineering and Applied Science programs, for each semes- 


pim nnnnnnssssenontee teet sss ttnnte sessio etoneeeestemonette ttt 
"versi 

M ity d i 

isfundabicnt? Fee (charged only to students registered on campus, 
by e 

"students re 
le. ach se 
— Sty e 

| o REM 
bom $ registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 


Bistered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
mester 


‘Or e 
a 
ly “ach semeste 


r hour for which the le PgisteTS ......«. eene 
On. c ne student registers .. 
My. ampus deg 


ree candidates maintaining “continuous registration” 


Nue * mit Center Fee (for off-campus degree candidates only) 
he liege ered as degree candidates in a program offered through 
ster m ot General Studies may purchase, on à semester-by- 
qiies ape a special card entitling them to use the Smith Center 
Gs E that semester or session. Students must first obtain from 

Sned certificate attesting to degree candidacy ...—— 


Pig Fees 


iy, Aion f 

Mica E *w (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ............ 
br 

K fe (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ...............-.-- 


"ati 
on fe : 
"est €, due and payable at the time of registration for the last 


To 
, OF Summer session: 
k SCiate, . 
5 degree 


lo» pa 

ROD RR i ria 
K , as ` E A 

W- aster’s, and Doctor of Science degrees ...... 


Pt Sel Tealt], y 
à fag NOI of Er e" 
ot gineering and Applied Science programs. 


es n. 
Science 


.^oUiti 
Myi, “ition for 


ices Programs 


a Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, 


I5 unfini . ^ ^ - 
n Which finished, additional time may be granted in accordance wit 


$105.00 


105.00 


107.00 


78.00 


107.00 


105.00 


107.00 


50.50 


4.75 


4.75 


25.00 


interes 

» Crested į ^ ^ 
he Un E in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult the appropriate 
EN and 5 aduate and Graduate, School of Engineering and Applied Science, or School of 


apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the School of Engineering 


during the period of registration, 


and dj r à 
A di ^ue ` 

"looi "sis j rection of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
h the regulations of 


the student is registered See page 37 for regulations governing military leave.) 
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Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina- 

zation fee, for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 25.00 

standing), waiver of requirement, or both ................ een — 
Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates (other than 

those in the School of Engineering and Applied Science), to maintain 
“continuous registration" during any semester of absence from the 78.00 
University* ......cccccsscsscsssssscscssnsernesssencnesensessssnensnesscnsnanssssnsnnensnsncsnananeneneneneeee 


Continuous Registration fee, on-campus or off-campus,t degree candidates 


in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, to maintain “con- 
tinuous registration” during any semester of absence from the Univer- 07.00 
sity or after completion of tuition requirements* ......... eene . 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 1500 
designated period ... ee ssennnnnsnnnnnnnnenennnnnen ME n 
Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis ...........se.ssessseesreeneeeeeent" - 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Exami- 60.00 


nation (Doctor of Science candidates) ............... nnnm 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (sce “Payment 150 
of Fees," pages 27—29) ....... d VAM AGO ACE euo 
On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees,” 
271—209) ...cescriceccdsctocssedsereccnecevesvsedensesncccsecebecsuecocssenssocesnetsoseocegecseneeeenennas 
Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financ! 
apg Tr 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees, pages 
27-29) 


al 


any other reason Ô... . 


Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement 7,00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record ................. nnnm n 0 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, f 4 
of the first two copies is $2.00 each, fee for each additional copy ===" 2 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1978-81 


Projected increases for the academic years 1978-79, 1979-80, an 


have been estimated as follows: 


putre ve ip 
i ziti j i ted leav. y welt 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is i hich "ipe 
to return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requ lies t go 
fee apP dents 


joes not apply t° p 


School of Ba 


force at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration 
tuition fee nor residence requirements for the degree. This fee c 
military leave (see page 37). 

t This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the 


and Applied Science. 
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$5.00 
5.00 
7.00 
lere, 
a : 
lac by semester hour (except School of Engineering and Applied 
C * programs): 
Ou 
—- Work Other Than Thesis: 
BAD m. 4.00 
: 79-80 CO E 5 00 
980-81 Pema: 27 oa 
rr s 
s 
Nhi, Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 
programs: 
0 5.00 
y 5.00 
D V9t90eese0e0000000000000000 900000009000 000000000000000 0000000000000 00000000 000000000 000000 0000000000 7.00 
Crease by 
Pogram, by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied Science 
yn 5 Including thesis) : à 
1979. 5.00 
-80 


UT 
CTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 


t ig 

e our Possible to project future economic data with certainty. The in- 
weld in EM above are merely estimates based on present circumstances and 
e Ope Way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The Uni- 
| tai a $ to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it 1s obligated to 
NM pena financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent past, par- 
i able, ey affect private educational institutions, have been extremely 

quired, significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits may 


N 

SUNT OF FEES 

1 TAMPYs COL 
^ for 

vin E Semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regis- 

"n a d E a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit course 
tn equ ped payment contract at each registration to make payments 

À al installments—one-third at the time of registration, one-third by 


ine" interest d i : 
"t (Unde, in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult the appropriate 
; ing and Appled Science, or School of 


JRSES 


er, 


f he T ` 
td Heap. nete and Graduate, School of Engineer 
Bini "hour ; €iences Programs). 


^ i H 1 » 
li S yer '""Creases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions preceding the 
im, 


by Semester hour does not include the projected increases for special off-campus 


With the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


It oM eom 
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1) 
October 4, 1977, and one-third by November 4, 1977 (for the fall semest® 


one-third by February 10, 1978, and one-third by March 10, 1978 (for 
Interest 4 


spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. 
à ; P ed from 


rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charg 
beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance must pà 
tion of the tuition in full at the time of registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit cou 
ing less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in 
registration. : 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automated 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest chart ie 
8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encu 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts to 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Ree othe! 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, n gt 
academic information until the account is settled financialiy. Financ ddi 
ment will require payment in fuil of all amounts due the University 
tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $15. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to stude 
tered for credit. 


y their por 


rses last 
full # 


lly 


CAMPUS COURSES 


No student is permitted to complete registration or atte 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are GU? 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration: Universi 
postal money orders should be made out to George Washington nti I 
All financial credit is made by student number. It is therefore a of th 
the student identification number appear in the upper left-hand corn 
check. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and es. 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charg pay 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign à deferre ti f 
f each registra es pr 
mitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (excep if on Of 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 978 (for 
fore October 26, 1977 (for the fall semester) and March 8, 1 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum O pa 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date 


n met! 
made. ships» govern sig 
it 


due and P 


Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholar 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards < 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee ch ms of 
value of the tuition awards by $600 or more. Under such circu time 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due 2 ent cof. f 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred paymutom of 8 

Students who fail to make any payment when due WP = charge ft 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the intere will be fin 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
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grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 

ent will arma until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 

tion E pere payment in full of all amounts due to the University in ad- 
inancial reinstatement fee of $35. 

auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 


“tdem ic 


pur ATTE 
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REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 


ass sched 


Applications for withdrawal from a course or for change in cl 4^ 
must be made in writing. Notification to an instructor is not an accep 
notice (see "Changes in Program of Studies," pages 35-36). "m 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of "ie ff 
ter tuition charges will be made in accordance with the following schedu 


the academic year: 


_ 


REFUND SCHEDULE 1977-1978 


Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 


90% Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
75% Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 


Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 


90% Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days 
7596 Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days 
096 Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end 


Mini Session (3 weeks) 


90% Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
75% Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 


No refund will be awarded for sessions of less than 21 days. E 


or 
è x - ? . ences 
No exceptions will be made for holidays, late registration, abs 


rescheduling for any reason whatsoever. ^ semestef ib 
A student who is granted military leave before completing ded for W 
receive credit for current charges in accordance with the sche ee po 
drawals from the University (see above). Payments made in ex dable bé 
refundable balance will be refunded to the student. The nonrefum" pe ret? 
will be maintained as a deferred credit for use by the student W 
to the University (see "Military Leave," page 37). f absence 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because 9 
classes. [ 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registrat 


L4 
: courses, Ld 
* For regulations concerning refunds of fees for students who register for pugineeritt on 


the appropriate Catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate, the School o 
Science or Summer Sessions Programs). 


T 
ion charge P 
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Ured 
v s and 
| li Will not be cred 
, edite > ^meste > i 
y, ave, see page 37) ed to another semester (exception: students granted 
Oriz e " 
i zation to v x ; " d 
o withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 


| "dent 
| Who doe 
does not have a clear financial record. 


T CAMP 
tm. US DEGRE 
yir NE VL ans may register for campus courses approved 
ti man College deg exis we are not available at off-campus centers. 
la Ollege of Bess gree candidates must notify the Office of Student Rec- 
T te of cam c Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior 
h 6-6160 eight da eee School of Education degree candidates 
tas te Coats v advance of campus registration. Other off-cam- 
hi, Bis: cmn d call the appropriate school two weeks in ad- 
tuo Students call oie anata and Business Administration under- 
Mig Praduate stude 5-7027; School of Government and Business Admin- 
nm ope v ents call 676-6584; and School of Engineering and 
p. e B e call 676-6158. Registration materials may be picked 
|j a ent may imeem K, 817 23rd St., N.W., during registration. 
On rbi aad for on-campus courses as a nondegree student in the 
l sity Students, telephone 676-6370. 
“We 


R MIC W 
UN ORKLOAD 


I 
| 


| 
i] Ministrati 2 
N Bener he Who is not on probation may not ordinarily take more 
iA fy Pro ation in A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who 
time ding. my not take more than nine semester hours. 
Ney” ln ce student who is a candidate for a degree in the 
Ner 3. or hi o. and Business Administration and whose quality-point 
k 10 meets bend take up to 18 hours. An employed undergraduate 
^ Me under; same standard may take up to 12 semester hours. 
CN Ege o genet ouient who is a candidate for a degree in Colum- 
SM i s orte Sciences and who, during the immediately preceding 
oyeg dling at ] no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three 
MN Un Breraduate - own hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An 
bar no grades d in during the immediately preceding se- 
t six iiis s and has earned grades of A in two courses 
; ours may take 12 hours. 
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e S 
A student on probation normally may not take more than three sem? 
hours. 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the dean so that the pre 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 


time dust 


A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degr 
of Government and Business Administration is normally expected t 
for nine to 12 semester hours each semester. A graduate student w 
ployed more than 20 hours a week may not take more than six hours. teh 

A full-time student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences regis 
for nine to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student must pen? 
for six semester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply k 
student has fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester it 
(part-time) remaining to complete the program. No more than 5s 
hours during any one semester. 


ho is € 


ATTENDANCE 


dut 
Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
are paid. Students may attend only those classes for which they are re fof 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any € 
undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

GRADES t the 
: ra 

Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registre cipis 


close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors or 
trative staff. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


;sfactof 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; ^ e ti 


D, Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; tition 
NC, No Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that T: rep” 
credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University Y or pette" 
for credit a course in which the student has received a grade Of ta 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. A write dep! 
to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropr 

mental chairman. 


GRADUATE 
im 


inim 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; ox pet 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdra mittee 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit 1$ jar pusit 
student taking School of Education and School of Government h the stud? 
Administration courses may not repeat for credit a course 1n wn 
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i Peeived a grade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School of 
l ow Sciences course may repeat for credit a course in which de — 
Mines: d a grade of C or above only w hen permitted to do e y ie e- 

fepe Concerned, unless the course description states that the — 
oval for credit. A written statement to this effect must be su — : " 
kin 0 the dean’s office. It is then filed with the Registrar. A ne en 
wg School of Engineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat for 
Wire pours in which a grade of C or above has been received, unless re- 
le sty 9 do so by the department concerned; a written statement requiring 


trh ent to repeat such a course for credit must be submitted to the Regis- 
* appropriate department chairman. 


N 

COMPLETp AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
l wee a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete), the sym- 
vil Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F (Unauthorized blasen ust 
"en See orded. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory viram am 
M ^ the instructor for the student's inability to € : «dis mt s 
Mde if E course, At the option of the instructor, the gra oa po : à 
ltte 4... Student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to com 


Ach * Work of the course and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, 


hus; SOS before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may 
hn, , Only if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the 
"lic E" been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a d 
LN Not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when 


Med dut be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are care pre- 
* instructor, the instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. 


R 
Moy 
I 
1 NG AN INCOMPLETE 
t inf 
b. 0 . " 4 ‘ : 
Nh ormation concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a - 
E Cord, consult the regulations of the college or school (see pages 4/, 


, 0, 79-80), 
Ye 
WALITY. pony — 


Viin hip is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This 1s done by 

Or ® total number of quality points by the total number of uri 
NN Which the student has registered. Quality points are computed rom 
2. Poin ollows: for each semester hour of the letter grade—A, iP ge. 
M ina: 2 points; D, 1 point; F, no points. Example: if a studen 
“Would 4 in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, 
™Pute his quality-point index this way: 


3 
(semester hours) = 12 
. ‘Semester hours) 9 
: 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 
N 


Appii 
i. icab], : : d Ap- 
e ` t0 Columbian College or to graduate study in the School of Engineering and Ap 


e qmm. se a 
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g the i 


dex, except that courses marked 7 will be considered after a formal gra o in 


Courses marked W, I, CR, or NC are not considered in determinin 
s : ungues d 
corded. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considere 
computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS* 


At stated intervals during the academic year, students who are doing Wor ive 
grade or lower in courses with departmental numbers below ! Tus 
“warnings.” A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he or She int 
consult the instructor and the advisor at the earliest opportunity. 1 3-week 
periods” are established during the seventh and eighth weeks 9 , 
courses, and during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week €? 


PROBATION 


Undergraduate Probation in the School of Government and B 
ministration.—A. student whose cumulative quality-point index fa 
2.00 after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study W! student 
on probation. This probation extends over the period in which tudies 
attempts 12 semester hours of work, which may include remeó! , 
prescribed. 

Undergraduate Probation in Columbian College 
student who in one semester receives two grades of F in co 1 
three or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, 1$ P k grade 
probation. A student in the first semester on probation who receives © meste 
of F in such a course will be considered on probation for a secon 
Two grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of 
probation. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades O -c rem 
sidered a part of the record for the semester during which the Z 15 gl 
A student on probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose gra 
C or better is removed from probation. - Admi 

Graduate Probation in the School of Government and Business 4 
tion.—A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after C n pit” 
a minimum of 12 semester hours of graduate study will be plage gent pes! 
bation. This probation extends through the period in which ue il co 
attempts 12 semester hours of graduate work, including prescri e ined 
During this period the student's performance will be monitored to rovatio® 
suitability for continued graduate study. A student who is subject 
for a second time is automatically suspended. 

A master’s degree candidate who receives a gra 
sent cause for consideration by the dean, as to why € 
be permitted. 


of Arts and Sci 
urse? ced Of 


: pr. 
de of F is required po 
ontinue 


SUSPENSION 
Undergraduate Suspension in the School of Government à 
. “eer ^ wor us 
istration.—A student whose quality-point index 1s 1.50 or belo ay be § 
dex remains below 2.00 at the end of the probationary 
pended. A student suspended for poor scholarship may 4PP 


dministration. 


* Not applicable to the School of Government and Business A 
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"ler the lapse 


tinission x of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for re- 
D » the 


| "it's Counc; student must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the 
LEM e incil of conduct during absence from the University which indicates 
Pension i popat will profit from readmission. A student readmitted after sus- 
"ist 2 50 a probation and must maintain a current quality-point index of at 
^ n each 12 semester hours of work undertaken until the cumulative 
2.00. In no case will the probationary period after readmission exceed 


| ,. aurs : f aA - É 
| ined study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 


nde 

oe adtuate Suspension in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.— 
Of Fe in png three cases constitute ground for suspension: (1) three grades 
lent; (> courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit or the equiv- 
| Xeo he grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade of F when in a 
| 9 One gri wl of probation. Two grades of D will be treated as equivalent 
| lier E of F in determining suspension. Any grades of D or F replacing 
tri B Which of I will be considered a part of the record for the semester 

studen, the I is removed. 
"after a nt who is subject to probation for the third time, whether successive 

rn Interval, is suspended. 
SET EL tuepended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses even 
* fall or ^ A Student may apply for readmission after the lapse of either 
p ittee E Spring semester. The student must then submit evidence to the 
ork, ee orship that he or she is better qualified to pursue college 
te Aduate "€ suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
t Suspension in the School of Education.—A student who receives 


fal 


| n, <a C in more than six semester hours of work is subject to suspen- 
| "t ent f *nt who receives a grade of F must confer with the dean before 
Gr or further work. 


Rad uate t 
on " istra- 


| tho... req Pension in the School of Government and Business Admin 
Pe Will uate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see 
ti r d suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is suspended 
mc It under these conditions may apply for readmission after the 
tch in a semester. To be readmitted the student must submit evidence 
| n E academic success if readmitted. A student so readmitted will 
NI n academic probation and must achieve a minimum quality-point 
^w fail to a hi the next 12 semester hours of graduate study. Should the stu- 

llt an su Chieve this minimum quality-point index, a second suspension will 

Sequent readmission will be denied. 


ang 


ES 
lis IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


PPIN 
G d 
À a ^ COURSE OFF CAMPUS 
k Te May p, 
Se J ed 


M Mester (fi ropped without academic penalty d 
IS Usinesg ^ through third class meeting in the 
lh) w, Administration; first through fourth class mee 


it . = ES p 
= hdrawing from a course without academic pen 


uring the first third of 
School of Government 
ting in all other 
alty after this 


*! govern: 
ropa inr Probation and suspension are applicable as stated to students enrolled for a 
Qu. an 12 p semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students rugis 

lo, ion are ester hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during e 

! OU multi Subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 semes- 


ti 
Ples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 


"3 
w^ sana 
SS © wa sess 
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à . - i . ted 
period requires approval of a written request, accompanied by à comp 


drop slip, addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. » 
able fro 


Procedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus drop slip (obtain sete 
the instructor or from the College of General Studies) must be Pr 
f 


signed, and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the College 9 "m 
Studies. The instructor will indicate on the drop slip whether or not 
dent is passing. Merely reporting a withdrawal to an instructor does not $ be 
official withdrawal from a course. The effective date of withdrawal W 
the date the instructor signed the drop slip. 

Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in the Office 
trar recording the grade of K and, regardless of the time of discon 
not relieve the student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 


of the Resi 
tinuance M 


DROPPING A COURSE ON CAMPUS 


" i i co 
A campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must Ye hio 
pleted, signed, and dated by the instructor and submitted as follows: ©? gt 


College degree candidates submit theirs to the Office of Counseling ub 
dent Services, College of General Studies. All other degree candidates § 
their campus drop slips to the appropriate dean. tes f 
Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline da ni 
each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these 99 
the end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. ust K 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean p do 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructo 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY "m 


n 
Transfer from one college, school, or division of the University to anotht. fof 
be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applicate offic? 
transfer are available at the University’s Office of Admissions or at * or bef 
of the appropriate dean: Upon transfer the student should cons t his 
faculty advisor as to the requirements that must be fulfilled. jate i 

A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferable toward the Ane qan 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester hours a rs É 
ferable toward a Bachelor’s degree; a maximum of nine semester = pd’ 
transferable toward a Master of Science in Administration degre ast 
maximum of nine semester hours is transferable toward the degree aste! d 
of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science, OF rsity aft 
Science in Special Studies. Students transferring within the nive 
advised to note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


CREDIT 


cor 
factory 
ced si 


Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and sat 
pletion of the required course work, or upon the grantin 
ing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 


For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 24. 


g of adv 
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B 
ALANCE SHEET 


eques, Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candi- 

alance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the require- 
3 Iemaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be 
Only in the event the student changes major or degree objectives. 


RANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


tat ot ranscripts of student records are issued on written request of the stu- 

UM ormer student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 

i transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 

T $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 
ged for each additional transcript. 


(0 
NIINUQUS REGISTRATION 


tree cana: SST A Sear i 
hs Candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
Y t “quirements are satisfied (for "Leave of Absence” exception granted 
tve 

i 

bg 

i 


9mpleteq course requirements (including the thesis) must maintain con- 
jj seEistration by paying the "continuous registration" fee (see page 26). 
ly , 2B to register for one semester or more, the student breaks registra- 
[ * Must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 23). A readmitted 
inii, Pbject to the regulations and requirements in force at the time of 
tj dents must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, are 
io tequired examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or disser- 
^ Or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


ur 


* Gre : i ry : 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 68). Students who 
Ou 


"ry LEAVE 


T 
i, ent Called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
tion upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the military orders and 
‘ited Or such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" 1s not 
M x the student on military leave; however, the student must apply 
Meg Üssion to the University well in advance of the semester of ex- 
‘de return, Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the 
Med E the time the military leave is granted will be maintained as a de- 
edit for the student's account and used upon return to the University. 


UATION REQUIREMENTS 


Rte 

AE àre conferred in February, May, and September. * 
Ai me; ommended for graduation a student must have met the admission 
tiy ents of the college or school in which registered; completed satisfac- 
scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
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T 
e Uni" , 


degree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the tration 
istry” 


sity. Registration, either for course work or on the “continuous Teg 
fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the close Or 
the degree is to be conferred. A letter concerning degree completion 

to military files upon request. 

Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Grad 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing e e 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas no ie 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree mn 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Su 
Sessions. 

Scholarship —The student must meet the scholarship requirements 
particular degree for which he is registered. 

Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. m 

Residence.—A student is “in residence" only when registered for cour urs 
after filing formal application for degree candidacy or for the 15 semest? j 
undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific residence 
ments for the degree concerned). nted ea 

With the permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be grat jen? b 
of absence; such student should, however, remain technically in res! or & 
paying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is ee 68): 
ception granted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see P 
For the purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregaróeo rts aa 

Except for Master's degree candidates in the Graduate School OF ^ 4 AP 
Sciences, the School of Education, and the School of Engineering "E. 
plied Science, service personnel who receive military transfers wher ied V 
within six hours of a degree may, by special arrangements, be p NT 
complete their work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the appropriates pol 
or college, and receive a degree from the University. This procedure (er 


UM nust w 
uation form oil 
m 


for the 


apply to Master’s candidates who have been granted six hours of tr 
credit or have not completed the required courses. : ref 4 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right t° n unl 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
isfactory. —Á for 
Thesis.*—A. thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirem? > gean” 
Master’s degree, must be submitted in its final form to the appropri’... of w 
later than the date specified in the calendar. Two complete me form 
thesis are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate to obta go 


appropriate degree-granting school a printed copy of the regulation’ jg 
ing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations (uo 
enforced (see page 70). o! 
Accepted iod with accompanying drawings, become the prop jo 
University and are deposited in the University Library, where it 
copies are bound and made available for circulation. " tdi red 
Dissertation.—A. dissertation, submitted in partial satisfactio. al ford 
ments for the Doctor of Science degree, must be submitted in its lied 9^ 
the appropriate department of the School of Engineering an pP 


* Applicable only to programs in the School of Government and Business Ad " 
"Li , " . 
80 for Thesis in the School of Engineering and Applied Sciences, pages 


School of Education. 
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V [ate 
| T 7 

j'aisre n the date specified in the Calendar. It is the responsibility of the 
Moduction tain a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and 
| of the dissertation (see page 82). 

| g 


Dean's $ 
anida e be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must 
[tices oF the zs an undergraduate degree in Columbian College of Arts and 
| tk ta en € School of Government and Business Administration. Course 
Ned in poe the application for admission is being processed will be com- 
N and Ene eligibility for the Dean's List. In the School of Govern- 
4 int index Arta reae the names of students who achieve a qual- 
Der Aperi. 0 or higher are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that 
|"itereg me on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students 
ieitred for h minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students 
M Mesters R. s 12 semester hours over a period of two consecu- 
à cod Z nu include a summer term. In Columbian College of 
lag east 60 ne, Segre’ programas student must have received grades of A 
|W B for E cent of the last 15 semester hours of work and no grades 
Wi Tub at semester. 
N n,” anea -The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With Dis- 
Ny on Schol: uscretion of the Dean’s Council of the College and the Com- 
m 0 Bie arship if a student meets the following qualifications: in the 
i by o -Y and Business Administration the student must attain a 
wi lumbian Pos 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this University, Or 
i grade ollege of Arts and Sciences programs the student must have 
| $ of A in at least 60 per cent of the courses taken at this Univer- 


P 

T. eli i M * * * . 

“hat o E» a student must have completed at this institution at least 
course work required for the degree. 

O. iJ . t 

~ ating E Special Honors may be awarded to any member of the 

lip Mendatio. for outstanding achievement in the student's major field upon 
ü Em o dent must fulfill the fol- 
l, andi ements: 

; Idacy S--— 

qua ing E for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty member 
te, ^ major department or field not later than the beginning of the 


the major department. The stu 


t. 


M le 

‘Pete eee bair of the courses required for the degree must have been 
D e A 

NÉ om requirement of the college or school in which registered, 
jen of ed as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences— 
i titution; e grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at 
‘Ray ines; Adn (b) the School of Education or the School of Government 
,  Urse w ministration—maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 
We Work taken at GW. 


, 5 
‘the ^^ Stude 2 ignore: 
"Stu ent he may receive the Associate in Arts degree “With Distinction 
as taken at this institution at least one-half of the courses Te- 


ty, 9U 
Nu other conditions as i idacy i d 
j me ions as may be set at the time candidacy is approve 


t. 5 oa 
* 
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aU HR ee cent 
quired for the degree and has received the grade of A in at least 60 sé Ti 
of these courses. The student may receive the degree “With Special Hon Ww 
at least one-half of the courses required for the degree have been taken ® 
and the grades of A or B have been received in 50 per cent of these © 


DISHONESTY 


«th ani 
The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish 9. 
maintain guidelines for academic behavior. Members of the Commun 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. witb 

Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves 
and make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing paper» 
taking examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with te 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deli jc di* 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academ 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and int 
fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the pre 
versity channels. ned 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be pert vit 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, an 
President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George , Rit 
University are subject to the provisions of the Statement of sud iti of 
and Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and respons’ ae, 
conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student DisclP rop 
other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated E Pi at Di 
University authorities. Copies of these documents may be 
Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions 
these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the í 
may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. ü class ° 
or requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, irem, 
students may not be published generally, but such regulations or ected s 
shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform 2 


dents. 


THE LIBRARY 
of 
ee we 
A student registered in the College of General Studies 1s entitle Ico a 


the University Library. Its stacks are open, and all students ak ved tot 
browse at their leisure. A permit form for library privileges 1S «mit for? 


student. A borrower's card may be obtained by presenting the w 
the circulation desk of the Library. is ch bf 
The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents tto recol 


each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is SU 
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| Library if needed for reserve or other use. Most reserve material must be 
tui, e reserve reading room Students should check with the desk for 
tour be fr regarding overnight use. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each 
Withheld on thereof that reserve material is overdue. Grades of a student 

d until his library record is clear. 


l Students using 


tail the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 


regulations, available at any of the I ibrary's service desks. 


Nc 
HT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


te 
y night is res 
University. 


erved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Huden 


t or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
Or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Ug 

HT TO CHANGE RULES 
b University 
i ty or c 
Ng force de 


and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
hange requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
ever the proper authorities may determine. 


Ng 
NT To MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


È n ht ; 
wi, t is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
never circumstances warrant such changes. 


ERsiry POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


a” Fam; Pf 

Otal mily Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
tin, i ies Boverning access to and release of student education records 
le ped. by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 


i niy 3 2 > . * * * * 
RUM d complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 
st: 


i EN Students access to education records directly related to them; 
i toe dents an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
3, Te urate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; ; 
rive Students’ written consent before releasing information from their 
i pation records to persons outside the University, except for directory 
tude ation as indicated below. Information may be pel oe to : 
the «,,° Parents without such written consent only upon certification o 
4 Udent’s financial dependency; and 
uie With a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
. record, notifying the student of this action. 
Sts tenetsity will release the following directory information upon request: 
NW: One number; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of 
W A E of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; - e » 
Written dent who does not wish such directory information released mus 
tiven; Otice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 
Mithe v4 Buidelines on the release of student information may be obtained 
Ce of the Registrar. 


Student Services 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


‘ g 
Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time evening 
lege and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose 0 quit 
to recognize and encourage scholarship and leadership among underE uj 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who h 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and ave of 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 aver oo! 
equivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George wash! 
University in 1965. 

Phi Beta Kappa.— Undergraduate degree candidates in the Colleg 
Studies programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa & ict 
scholarship honorary society. The society recognizes “outstanding a an 
capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. pach of 
junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, po bi 
of Science, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, an% - y chil 
shown broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, ee 
acter, general promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exce? 0 
per cent of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty mem in othe! 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors sible f 
schools of the University who meet the above requirements are also eif 
consideration for membership, provided that their program of studies 
appreciable work in the liberal arts. 


COUNSELING 


Students in the off-campus programs may obtain educational COU 
assistance in program planning through the Office of Counseling an cent 
Services or from University representatives at the various off-camput perme 
The Office of Counseling and Student Services coordinates stude? T. 
nel services, including adult academic counseling, vocational guidan ds 


to educational programs, and liaison with other University departmen. son : 
ices, as well as serving as a resource center for information On tui po 
ance available to students in the College of General Studies programs. pe 
ments may be made by calling the College of General Studies, t€ ip de 
7000, or through the Education Director at locations where courses i oun” 
uled. University counselors are also available at all locations during 
registration periods and at scheduled times each month. 

UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE " 
Textbooks may be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. will 
this purpose are available at registration. The hours of the ooks i 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. 300 ist gue 


The Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 
N.W.; telephone 676-6870. 
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We 
TERANS EDUCATION 


| N wens counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 
ij Mot N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, 
Mich ^w children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems 
&y arise concerning their benefits. This office also processes certifica- 
m enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that 
| gy) allowances will be paid. 
iy E feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
cation Should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
his the Veterans Administration. New applications for Veterans Ad- 
lon educational benefits and requests to transfer benefits to GWU 


[^ 

| ou i 

k e processed through the veterans counselor and not directly to the 
ns Administration. 


W oy Sterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 


| 
‘ent AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


{ty Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement to GW 
KW and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time and part- 
ln, ^ Vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking skills, a full 
In Y Of literature on Occupations and employers, and current information 
hip, ment employment including testing dates and application forms. 
cai 4nd alumni may also use the office to establish credential files for ap- 
am n to graduate schools and for employment. The office is open from 
AM 5 p.m, Monday through Friday, with evening hours scheduled dur- 
| Semester. It is located at Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


Coy * ^ 
tinuing Education for Women Center 


bg Continuing Education for Women Center offers programs for women 
[bur » are invited to participate) who wish to resume their education on 
h "ne basis. Opportunities are provided for education, preparing for new 
Olive Qualifying for job-promotion, furthering and participating more 
N " in community affairs, and enriching personal lives. Further in- 
Ih Including descriptive brochures, may be obtained by calling 676- 
idis Writing to the Continuing Education for Women Center, George 
9n University, 2130 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Me, enter offers (1) group and individual counseling services both day 


"thing. 
J "in È (2) off-campus credit courses at convenient hours and locations; 
Tin làrs and non-credit courses; (4) certificate programs; (5) academic 


line E, those entering degree and nondegree programs; and (6) specially 
Ourses and workshops for business and government agencies. 
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GROUP COUNSELING SERVICES 


: 1 : - sessio? 
Developing New Horizons/ Career Development-Life Planning, à Mer | 
program, enables participants to gain confidence and direction. They ? stat” 


self-understanding through introspective and experiential exercises ace 
dardized tests; set priorities; learn effective job-finding skills; asses ; 
look; examine educational opportunities; and explore appropriate € 
personal options. , " 

Career Planning for Young Adults is designed to meet the special iege 
students in their last two years of high school or first two years O | 
They are offered assistance in exploring career opportunities, 
appropriate curriculum, developing effective study skills, learning 
techniques, and setting immediate and future goals. 

Developing New Horizons for International Women offers WO 
other countries an opportunity to become culturally oriented to the 
to the ways of developing and utilizing their talents. 

Single Again helps formerly married persons to make emotion 
adjustments and gain legal and financial information. X 

Single Parenting gives special assistance in coping with the chil 
and difficulties and in attaining personal and financial stability. 

Creative Retirement assists in planning for another full-time Car 
time employment, volunteer activities, Or leisure interests. ct 

Dynamic Aging explores the aging process from a personal persp? 
psychological, physical, and social aspects will be considered. . whe 

The Multi-generational Family addresses the problems which aris si 
grandparents, parents, and children live in one household and em 
ways of recognizing the rights and responsibilities of each. d atu 

Groups are scheduled for day and evening hours on weekdays ar couse 


Ps 


men ir 


US. # 


al and sci 


d's feeling 


eer, p 


ive 


days in selected locations in D.C., Maryland, and Virginia. Individua 

ing is a part of all group counseling. 

INDIVIDUAL CAREER COUNSELING b sis 
sis 

m . 4 e-to-0D€ ^ uv 

This program is by appointment only and is conducted on à On» dei stud 

Individual Career Counseling includes a battery of tests, indepen 

and conferences with the counselor. 

ACADEMIC ADVISING 

Var ic’ ‘ ter ? 
The professional staff of the Continuing Education for Women Cen prog aw 


women interested in enrolling in off-campus degree and nondegree isurati 
Counselors are available at dates and locations indicated fOr Eome’ 
Appointments can also be made for periodic advising sessions ât ‘ashing 
Continuing Education for Women Center, 2130 H Street, ” 

D.C. 20052. 


DAYTIME OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES Bau 
Continuing t poU 
at convenic? "ol 

omn w 


To enable women to continue their formal education, the 
tion for Women Center offers credit courses off campus 
and locations. Classroom space has been provided by churches an cLen 
centers in Alexandria, Arlington, Annandale, Falls Church» 
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‘wingfied, Va.; Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Kensington, and Rockville, Md.; as 
ås the District of Columbia. 
Xcept for Education courses, which meet for 3 hours a week, each under- 
Ma Wate course meets once a week for 244 hours during the morning, after- 


E Or evening. Although many take these courses to meet requirements 
T degree 


Th programs, students may also be accepted in a nondegree status. 
^- Who complete credit courses as nondegree students are encouraged to 
Wy for 


degree candidacy at George Washington University. Some need 

Specific courses to qualify for positions in business or government; others 

ij, ready have degrees wish to qualify for professional certification. Many 

„nts in the program have had credits transferred to other colleges and 
Nersities throughout the country. 

iy Vernment and industry have been granting leave for employees to enroll 
“Yume credit courses, particularly when the courses are job-related. 


Mly 


“Nereprr COURSES 
ite noncredit courses and seminars, taught by academically qualified 
Kors, are offered through the Continuing Education for Women Center. 
Chins include Introduction to Library Science; Writing and HP 
tfr 'én's Books; Starting Your Own Business; How to Study; Mathematica 
ly ether; Write to Sell; Conference Planning; CLEP Review; Introduction 
M "dscape Architecture; Current Mental Health Practices; Writing Fiction; 
ius of American Art; Law School A dmission Test Review; — -— 
Nore ation; Nutrition and Mental Health; Time Management; ow n 
M rants; 20th Century Artists and Their Techniques; Be an Effective 
"ger/ Leader; Poetry Workshops. 


“eer Certificate Programs 
Lg 
AL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


ate the fall of 1972, the Continuing Education for Women Center, in 
titia tation with the George Washington University National Law mni 
Mo the Legal Assistant Program. This one-year graduate-level aca por 
the Prepares men and women to assist lawyers in research, Ww a 
Non °ut-of-court functions. The program is offered both in D.C. an A 
tha © Virginia. For admission to the program, an applicant must have 
i, 2elor’s degree or the equivalent in education or experience and must 
Wfully complete required tests. 


EN 
ND 
N SCAPE ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


tij, month certificate program in landscape and environmental design was 
A a during the spring of 1974. This program concentrates on drafting 
le, Sign, and includes a survey of plant materials as well as ctu on 
EN =~ aspects of the professional’s work. Projects in residential, a 
td ^ urban design are studied along with construction details and grap ic 
Y pe Of plans. Classes are open to both men and women and are taught 
kiap 8SiOnal landscape architects and horticulturists. A college degree is 
"nui hut not required; however, applicants must successfully complete 
ests, 
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PUBLICATION SPECIALIST PROGRAM i 
A one-year, graduate-level certificate program in editorial and publish/s 
procedures began in January 1974. The program provides men and hae? 
with the practical skills needed for careers in the publications field. " 
main areas of study are (1) editing and copywriting; (2) printing, lay? 
and design; and (3) public affairs information. For admission tO » 
gram, an applicant must have a bachelor's degree or the equivalent we 
cation or experience and must successfully complete required tests. 
certificate courses in advanced publishing are offered to graduates P 
fessionals in the field. 


MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST PROGRAMS 
Two one-year certificate programs in administration and supervision are 
signed for persons preparing to advance in their current positions: aci 
programs also incorporate college credits that may be used towards got 
demic degree or may serve as prerequisites for further study. A d po 
of credit courses and professional development seminars constitute e " 
grams. They are offered two evenings a week plus two Saturdays * 
mester. 
Workshops and Courses On Site—Government and Business r m 
E n H : e - e 
The Continuing Education for Women Center designs programs for devel? 
agencies and private businesses. These programs are intende 10 orto 
competence and aid in upward mobility, and will vary from short W 
to complete courses. 


——— ————n9 > 
eee 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Undergraduate Degrees 
Li DAcLTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic jur- 
ing. Over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Associate 
|y pace in Cartographic Science; Associate in Science in Geodesy; Bachelor 

poneret Studies with areas of concentration in economics, history, law en- 
| o Seien mathematics, political science, psychology, and sociology; Bachelor 
ly. nce in Cartographic Science; Bachelor of Science in Geodesy; and 
| "ent BE of Science in Oceanography. The faculty of the School of Govern- 
B and Business Administration has academic jurisdiction over the degree 

Achelor of Science in Administration with areas of concentration in ac- 
is ling and business administration. These off-campus programs are admin- 

d by the College of General Studies. 


| MISSION 


KO detaileq information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
Mate Degree Candidacy,” page 20. 


N 
COMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


tay Ons under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 


h. may be assigned are described on page 33. 
Oving an Incomplete.—1n Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
itoy, ol of Government and Business Administration the grade of I must be 
in *d no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
8 Semester immediately following the semester or summer session 1n which 
i cade of 7 is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this pe- 
Sey. automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
stance. an instructor and a student may jointly petition the appropriate 
le yor the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to complete 
Mriog < of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same 
Rhy tee grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here 

ng its equivalent elsewhere. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
STUDIES DEGREE 


RESIDENCE 


: : : Tis; : re 
The last 18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in General Studies deg A 


program must be completed in residence as a candidate for this degree 
portion of the academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy Sree the 
17) may be accepted in partial satisfaction of the residence requirements 
courses are approved as part of the student's degree program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 
; 1 > nce 
The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of pe 

degree 8° 


tration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the rk eit 
unless special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take wo vers 
where. This requirement applies to students transferring within the NT. 


as well as to students transferring from other institutions. The 15 Our act 
in order to be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in rest 
For regulations governing military students who are transferred when they 
within six semester hours of their degrees, see page 38. . tetrati 
Transfer students to the School of Government and Business Adminis gt 
who have 90 semester hours of approved transfer credits from anot ae jete 
or university and who need only the 30-semester-hour minimum tO viso! 
degree requirements must plan their program of study with à faculty ? 
before registering for the first course. aduat? 
In no case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of under 
course work taken as a nonmatriculated student at this University candi 
toward meeting degree requirements without prior admission as à egre 
date for the Bachelor of Science in Administration program. 
Transfers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universities 
plete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work ! 
of concentration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


must oof 
n their a 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


in U 
No more than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., Courses offered c hol 
of the University other than Columbian College, may be included 19 : electio? 
required for the bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Students ; pe? 
professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of 
before registration. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH " 
pistat 
qn?) 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsa 
may be reported by the instructor to the appropriate Dean. , 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying ! ý 
the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent t jayed fof 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be r^ pei 
failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of 


Dea” ub 
n amo AD 
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"SOCIA TE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


P . EEA 
pally Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 14 
‘phone 676-7016. 


um the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian Col- 
à 9f Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies 
“Onferred. Students who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
tn Pors degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Dean upon 
E etion of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General 
les. Forms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies. 
ler completing the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in 
Tal Studies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus degree pro- 
e Within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another institu- 
- Owever, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curriculum 
gia permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 
am may not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, while registered for this 
„Sree, students should meet the requirements of the college, school, or uni- 
n to which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of the col- 
and schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and in the 
*'eraduate and Graduate Bulletin of the University. 
i olarship.— The system of grading is described on pages 32-34. For regu- 
5 concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 34-35. 


Gene 


URRICULUM 


ly Satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the fol- 
8 curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a Bachelor's de- 
ate advised to plan their Associate’s program so that they will satisfy the 
"Quisites to the degree of their choice. 


munications <n 
6 
3 
ies 
i 
a Semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
» 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 .............. 9 
"Mur, 
al and Mathematical Sciences 
5 ĉe Courses selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 3-4, 
ip Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Ocea 101, 
* 103-4: Phys 1, 2, 3, 4, 9-10; Stat 51, 101-2. 1. 9-12 
Studies 
ine se 


ttm Mester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two de- 
Geo ents, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
l and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; Soc 
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BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Faculty Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; 
14, Telephone 676-7016. 


Building F, 2° 


rt-time 
dult p the 


The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the a 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that reaso ont 
course work required in the first and second years is distributed among ^ 5 
munications (written and oral), the humanities, natural and mathemat¢ 
ences, and the social studies. In choosing the third- and fourth-year "T" 
work required in departments related to their concentration, students 
obtain counseling through the faculty advisor. theif 
Students planning to work toward master’s degrees are advised to plan ie 
bachelor’s programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requiremen y 
school or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate pro% yde 
which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to 1? 
two years of one foreign language in their bachelor's program. 
Scholarship.—To qualify for graduation, 120 hours of course W 
passed and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses passed WIth P^ ints 
BB, C, or D. The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality ^ of 
by the number of semester hours of courses passed with grades © A, ours of 
D. Both the number of quality points and the number of semester index is 
courses are based on the student’s record at this University. * i 
computed as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, two points; yrs 
point, for each semester hour for which the student has registeret: adem 
marked F, W, I, NC, or CR are not considered in determining “remen 
though courses passed with CR count toward the 120 overa 
(When a formal grade is recorded for an Incomplete, the new gra * ano 
included in the computation of the index.) Grades in courses taken at 


institution are not considered in computing the index. seal cour 
Students must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in require satisfy * 
in the selected area of concentration. A D in a required course I ward © 
curricular requirement in the area of concentration and may count bí pou 
total 120 hours, but it shall not count toward the minimum nu ber 
required in the area of concentration. conce 


The system of grading is described on pages 32-34. For regulation 
ing probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 34-35. 


First and Second Years 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Engl 9 oc 10, 11 iecore E T 
Engl 20 .............. neret 
SpDr 1, 11, 111, or 121 


HUMANITIES* 


; Engl 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71 age! 9 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Foreign Language (2 years of one lan eo 
Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59, 60; Slav 91-92 77" 


2-year 


rged to fulfill the 


* Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are u 
option. 
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Naty 
RAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 
Semester 
Hours 


Six : 

to eight co 

Chem cogere hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; 

» Or 3 anc 5-6; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101, 102, 103-4; Phys 1 and 

! and 4, or 9-10 ... 6-8 


x to ei — es soedecese . 
eig Cpu : : 5 
ght semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 


30, 
[75 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Stat 51, 54, 101-2 ssssesossesree. Pie ae eS. 6-8 
| - STUDIES 
Welve : N 
AmCy un hours selected from two of the following combinations: 
P E En anh 1-2: Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; 
tetiveg d 2, 2 and 3; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; Soc 1 and 2 ...... 2 
(depending on science option) .......... mmt 8-12 
60 


LT 


Mce 

ntrations g : : 

" » Psych c are offered in economics, history, mathematics, political sci- 
ology, and sociology. 


and Fourth Years 


ENTR . r 
yt ATION REQUIREMENTS (to be selected in consultation with the 


y advisor) : 


1004 
vel c 4 : 
Courses po in the department of the selected area of concentration... 
WO or more related departments.........«. «eene 18* 


IV 
i AAA a AA A ie tI LL I s 18* 
MEL — 000 120 
a 
HE : 
N E OF GENERAL STUDIES—AREA OF CONCENTRATION 
NFORCEMENT 


Vul 

tw 9 Advisor: xa 3 

*'^ 2120 L st Earl H. Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
t., N.W., Suite 255, Telephone 676-7124. 


Forensic Sci- 


Ba 
te, ache i ; nres 
in; elor of General Studies degree with a concentration in law enforce- 


N Is d r 

: esigned f. ; 4 

interested c for students who are now working as police officers or who 

y TOad in future careers in law enforcement. The curriculum will pro- 
academic base in the arts and sciences, as well as professional 


| enc . > 4 
les, "Ay to function effectively in investigative and regulatory agencies at 


i nici . ° 
Mayer ah county, state, and federal levels. The scholarship requirements 
w23 Egs is the same as for the other areas of concentration. See 


E. 


qu, "üt 
les Select; » 
" Psye a, ctm y d as an area of concentration are requi 
ester hours pa den selecting Sociology as an area 
IA qe of 100-level Sociology courses. In both areas 
ses in two or more related departments. 


red to take 18 semester hours of 
of concentration are required to 
hoy students must also take 24 
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First and Second Years 


ENGLISH 
6 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 


HUMANITIES 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Foreign Lanes 6 
(beyond the first-group courses); Mus 3, 4; Rel 9-10, 59, 60 . 


NATURAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: 63 
BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 3-4, 11-12, 15-16*, Geol 1 2; Phys 1, e 
Six semester hours selected from the following Mathematics et 
9 and 10, 9 and 104*, 31 and 32, 51 and 52; Stat 51 or 54 or 10 6 


combination with 97% or 102 or 105 erm 


jons: 


PREREQUISITES 2 
PSc 2; Psyc 1 and 8; SOC 1 sentent nennen 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 


Foreign Language: First-group courses 
2A 
BLBCTIVES ......... erento - 
60 


Third and Fourth Years 
REQUIRED COURSE WORK 


3 
LEnf 121; Survey of Forensic Science I ............. enn and 1 
LEnf 122: Survey of Forensic Science II ie j 
LEnf 142: Criminal Law and Procedure 3 
+LEnf 180: Law of Arrest, Search and Seizure ...... 3 
PSc 115: U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II .....- j 
Psyc 101: Abnormal Psychology ............ nnn 3 
Soc 129: Race and Minority Groups ........... H 3 
tSoc 135: Juvenile Delinquency ............ nmm p 
d» di 


Soc 136: Criminology nnn erst ti 
Soc 139: Society and the Deviant ........ nmm 


—— jption- 
z : r : 4 escript 
* Campus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course d 


t See course descriptions in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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LECTIVEs 


itty hours of electives are to be chosen in consultation with the faculty 


Wisor 


Nine semester hours must be elected in law enforcement courses; 


mate electives may be chosen from courses listed in the current Under- 
“ate and Graduate Bulletin. Courses numbered below 100 are more suit- 


Clo 


* for the first and second years. The following electives are in or are 


Sly related to the field of law enforcement. 
BAd 102: Fundamentals of Management 

„BAd 105: Personnel Management 

PAd 106: Leadership in Personnel Management 
Enf 123: Criminal Investigation 


LEnf 131: Police Organization and Administration II 
LEnf 141: Criminal Evidence for Police 
LEnf 151: Criminal Law in the District of Columbia 
LEnf 152: Criminal Law in Maryland 
LEnf 153: Criminal Law in Virginia 
LEnf 160: Presentation of Testimony 
LEnf 162: White Collar Crime 
Ent 163: Police and Community Relations 
Ww 164: Evidence Photography 
c" 165: Organized Crime 
ar 115; Drug Abuse Education 
PSc 111: State and Urban Politics 
IPSc 112: State and Urban Policy Problems 


Psyc 112: Psychology of Adolescence 
Syc 144; Personal and Industrial Psychology 
Syc 156: Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion 


M 
, NELOR OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 
Acade, 


oed Advising: Information and Advising Center, Government 201B, Telephone 


Not 
le: aros i R s 
Applications are no longer being accepted for admission to the Bachelor 


thoy 


f Science in Administration degree program. Those students who 
ave been accepted as degree candidates may continue to pursue their 


Program on- or off-campus until all graduation requirements have been 
met, 


ahelor of Science in Administration curriculum aims to provide the 
Part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education in 
tation for careers in accounting or business administration. Students 


tati obtain both general educational counseling and specific area of concen- 


mi &dvising when initially considering their curriculum. A conference con- 
"Wire Curriculum planning for courses to be taken as a degree candidate is 
No, Of each applicant before admission to degree candidacy. The course 


k 


r 
“quired in the first and second years is a general curriculum for both 


Ce 
uir Ounting and Business Administration concentration. The course work 


ür 


Or the third and fourth years is chosen from either the Accounting 


t Sin 
lin ess Administration area of concentration curriculum. In choosing the 


D 


IN 
Y 
tong, 


fourth-year course work required in departments related to their 


Re descriptions in this bulletin for prerequisite courses 
ommended 
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de- 


concentration, students should obtain counseling through the appropriate «y 


partmental faculty advisor. Except for Acct 115, 121, and 191, no student ‘ 
tion number 


receive credit for courses in Accounting and Business Administré ; 
been attaine® 


above the 100-level unless third-year (junior) standing has 
Also, an exception is made for those 100-level courses (BAd 102, 
Mgt 118) specifically approved by the School of Government ¢ 
Administration which are taken in the program of study leading to th 
of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Students who elect BAd 102, 1%, po 
Mgt 118 while enrolled in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree mA 
gram will receive elective credit for these courses if they transfer to the ae 
lor of Science in Administration degree program as juniors. However, an ken 
tional course in each of the three areas covered by these courses must De ao 
to fulfill the core requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Science in Adm! m 
tration. The course work for all four years is described on the following pog , 


Students are reminded that Accounting and Business Administration ud 
taken at accredited 2-year colleges may be applied toward the degree 0 100- 
lor of Science in Administration provided they are comparable to below 
level courses required in the first and second years of the curriculum. "m 
Students planning to work toward master's degrees are advised to pmo e 
bachelor’s programs so that they will meet the entrance requirements 


school or college of their choice. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


point index of 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality- 0 
one © will 


or better, may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take 05. 
a semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, bu ality 
be recorded on the student’s transcript but will not be reflected in the 7. 90 
point index. No student will be allowed to take more than four ‘on Ur 
credit courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registrato tus (0 
der no circumstances may a student change from a credit/no creel ©. ag in 
graded status or vice versa after the end of registration. Courses ! basis. 
the student's major field may not be taken on the credit/no cre it r of & 
transfer student may not choose this option until the second semeste 
rollment in the University. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in nisi 
pages 32-35. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, T 
see pages 34—35. ality” 
To graduate a student must have the following: (1) a cum 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the ; 
centration of at least 2.00. All courses taken at this University in d ceci 
elor of Science in Administration degree program (both require requ! 
courses) are to be included in the quality-point index calculation. . n of 
100-level courses (not including electives) are used in the calcula 
cumulative quality-point index in the area of concentration. 
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Accounting and Business Administration Curriculum 


list Year 
Semester 
‘COUNTING Hours 
— OTHER I M 6 
E » 
NGLISH COMPOSITION 
le 10, 11... E E 6 
CENCE 
E to eight semester hours selected in consultation with the advisor from 
Ph following: BiSc 3-4; Chem 5-6; Geog 51 and 52; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; 
Ys 1 and 2, or 3 and 4, or 9=10 ccccccccecssoceseseversesorersersssererensorerenenseronsensereese 
“clay STUDIES 
SR o 6 
E nM | 
'JCTIVgs (to be selected in consultation with the advisor from courses - 
ther than in accounting, business administration, and economics «n 
30 
Secong Year 
INESS ADMINISTRATION 
«eee 3 
" METH : 
? LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, MUSIC, AND PHILOSOPHY 
lon Semester hours selected in consultation with the advisor ome pes ae 
(148: Art 31-32; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Foreign | nBlass 
a Year of a foreign language); Mus 3; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, or 
22, or SO and 60 Leere ERR MEEEL 
Ki 
SHEMATICS 
i LL . o. — CO a, 6 
| à Mth 31 and 32, or 51 and 52. 
AL STUDIES 
ES. EO - 6 
00 OL PERDERE EEA NE n TENET roa : 
lo, ester hours selected in consultation with the acres caged the - 
Ag: AmCy 71-72; Anth 1-2; Hist 71-72; PSc 3 or 1, 25 90€ © emm" 
“Tsticg 
o eer e 
30 


fl 


; i , is 6-hour requirement 
selecting Accounting as an area of concentration may postpone th 


E ird year if they wish to elect Acct 121 and 191 in the second = dis. amb 
Method. 32 are recommended for those students who plan to eg 


el 


cca ae at 


— 
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Accounting Concentration Curriculum 


Third Year 


Acct 101: 


* Acct 121: 


Acct 161: 
* Acct 191: 
BAd 102: 
BAd 131: 
BAd 141: 
BAd 161: 
Mgt 118: 
Elective: 


semeste! 

Hours 

3 

Cost and Budgetary Control ................. eer 3 
Intermediate Accounting ............. enne tnnt nnnm 3 
Federal Income Taxation .............. nnnm "cs 
Advanced Accounting ........ nennen tnnnnntnn en en tnnttttttt 3 
Fundamentals of Management .. sal 
Business Finance ........... nennen nnn 3 
Basic Marketing Management . Nem 3 
Commercial Law ...........« erento enn ron en on oto senonsn ea son enata 1 


Introduction to Information Processing agr we 
(Selected from courses other than in accounting, busine i 
administration, or economics, with the approval of the à 1 


visor) Ls ssauocdadabduadescoussiudpetososone sobsedvenssoneseccsebosnesnser=neaeanaa mmm 
40 
Fourth Year j 
Acct 132: Accounting Theory 8 
Acct 171: - Audillüg «....scccescessonccvsess mel] 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems d . i 
BAd 101: The Business Environment ............... 8 
BAd181: Manufacturing Production ................ "E 
BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration ... rs 
Econ 121: Money and Banking .................. ennt T 
Three semester hours selected in consultation with the 4 3 
visor from the following: ................ mmm d 
Stat 111: Business and Economic Statistics I 
Stat155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling in 
Elective: (Three semester hours selected from 100-level courses ie 
accounting, business administration, or economics with b 3 
advisor's approval) ....ssssssossecesssesósosocoosovcsesseeeeeeesreenet dr A re 
Elective: | (Three semester hours selected from courses in other 1 3 
partments with the advisor’s approval) NETT o a 
] 
Total semester BOUS .....-«.ccccorenencnoococtooort a 
Business Administration Concentration Curriculum 
Third Year 3 
Acct 193: Business Budgeting ................... : 
BAd 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
BAd 105: Personnel Management ............... 3 
BAd 131: Business Finance ............... 1 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management ..........5'50077777 7 ue 
Mgt118: Introduction to Information Processing „eee 


A ui 
* If Acct 121 and 191 are elected in the sophomore year, students replace this req 
semester hours of humanities (see above). 


rement 


: 
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Semester 
Hours 
(Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
Electives: visor from 100-level courses in accounting, business ad- 
ministration, or economics) ......... enn n € 
Electives: (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
visor from 100-level courses) ........« ener nnnnnnnnnnn 
30 
F 
Ourth Year 
Bad 101: The Business Environment ........... nnnm - 
3 161: Commercial Law .......... nnn nnn : 
BA 181: Manufacturing Production ..............- : 
Ec 4198: Business Policy and Administration „us... : 
9n121: Money and Banking ............. nnn = : 
E 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology ..........mn 2 
fclives: (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
visor from 100-level courses in accounting, business ad- E 
O- ministration, or economics) .......«« errem > " 
fclives: (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- í 
visor from 100-level courses) .........« enn nnnm 
1.120 
Total semester hours ........... nennt nnne 


“ite in Science in Cartographic Science 
late in Science in Geodesy 

telor of Science in Cartographic Science 
elor of Science in Geodesy 


he 
lor of Science in Oceanography 


Aul 

Xd ee Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, € 

Mone 67g o8raphy; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, eie 
-7000. 


i 


J tse Work in these two- and four-year curricula is offered both on and 

ei Biv. Pus. However, the cartography, geodesy, and oceanography — 

ama Only at selected off-campus locations. Following 1s à listing of these 

Prat Pus locations, the distance from campus, and method of available trans- 

i ~ Students attending these classes are expected to make their own 

qe ments for transportation. (Many students arrange private transporta- 
* first night of class.) 


‘i i Method of 

Distance j 
" in miles Transportation 
E 


y “Grama Ate o i 
Wa Spring ae 8060 13th Street, : Public 
"ny, P^ Building, 3100 Whitehaven 


» N.W., Washington, D.C. 2 Public 
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L4 NOAA-NBOC-2, 5640 Nicholson Lane, 
Rockville, Md., telephone 443-8626 for | 
room assignments (Wisconsin Ave. Rt. 


| | 240) 20 public 
l | DMA-Hydrographic Office, Federal Office - 
| Bldg. No. 4, Suitland, Md. 12 private 
l | | DMA-TOPO Command, 6101 MacArthur lic 
ur | Blvd., N.W., Washington, D.C. 7 Pub te 
U.S. Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 20 priva 
Hi} | St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Old George- 
NE | town Road and Grosvenor Lane, Bethes- suat® 
| | da, Md. 20 Prive 
| | ments 


| Entrance requirements are stated on pages 16-20; residence require 
are stated on page 48. 

The system of grading is described on pages 
ing probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 34-35. 

The Associate in Science degree may be granted to a student W hy of 
pleted 60 semester hours in courses listed under either the cartograP ot 
geodesy option. The Bachelor of Science degree may be granted to à : geo” 
who has completed 120 hours in courses listed under either cartography: 
desy, or oceanography. 


rà 
32-35. For regulations rege 


ho has co 


General Requirements e 
All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science will pursue 2 pen 
arts and sciences curriculum until they begin work in their major ne sing V 
for two general course requirements, all curriculum requirements " 
these degrees are established by the major field program. 

The two general requirements are the following: equat? 

1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate o rby 
achievement in the field of English Composition, either by examination t be 
taking English 9 or 10 and English 11 or 12. This requirement ay 
postponed. a meal 

2. Each student, at some point in the college career, must undertake rit and 
ingful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, natu sent 
mathematical sciences, and social studies. As each major field will ‘a tha? 
one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by taking no y be i 
six semester hours in each of the other two areas. These six credits ne studen! 
approved introductory courses, Or in approved advanced courses 1 ved 
is qualified and receives the instructor’s permission. Courses simp pepa 
credit assigned) cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation requiremen 
| ments and programs are listed below under the three categories. 


JES 
HUMANITIES NATURAL AND MATH- SOCIAL sTUD 


| f I «tization 
| | en EMATICAL SCIENCES American Civiliza 
| | *East Asian Languages Biological Sciences Anthropolo£ i 
f B O and Literatures Cartography Economics d Regio" 
í | English Chemistry Geography 
*Germanic Languages Geodesy Science 
| | and Literatures Geology History got 
| | d d 
— +a) an 
| | * Basic language courses (normally the first two years) are considered “tool studies 
acceptable in fulfillment of “meaningful initiation” in the humanities. 
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Mos: 
mi Ev Mathematics Journalism 
| eligios " Oceanography Political Science 
Romance Physics Psychology 
and T Languages Statistics Sociology 
‘Slavic oivuhm 


anguages 
ae Literatures 
ch and Drama 


CIATE IN SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


The follow; 
i ollowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
* The general requirements in English. 


2. =i 

3 Prerequisite courses — Cart 1, 2. 

i Required courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32; (b) Geod 12, 17; 
(c) Stat 91+ or 107, at least one course from Stat 97,* 106,1 110,¢ 114;f 
2 At least two courses from Geol 1 or 3 or 21, Geol 2 or 4 or 22; 

4 hys 1 or 3 and 15;t Chem 11-12; Ocea 103-104. 

` Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 111, 115, 116, and 125 
^ 126. To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a stu- 
om must maintain an average grade of B in required courses in the 

ajor ze 

5, 1 


Mectives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Cart 
7, 120, 121, 131; Geod 110, 117, 119, 150, 151. 


Oc 
IATE IN SCIENCE IN GEODESY 


* follow; . 
Es requirements must be fulfilled: 
E" general requirements in English. 
puiste: Geod 17. 
*quired courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 
Or 3; (c) Cart 107; (d) Stat 97+ or equivalent programming exp 
and 107, 
Regui > 
ured courses in the majo 
iioi one course from Geod 117 or 119, 
«à standing and to qualify for graduation, 
5, Le grade of B in required courses in the major. 
o aves selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Math 
, 153, 157:+ Phys 161;? Stat 157-158;+ Ocea 101, 105, 110; Geol 1 
r 3 or 21.4 ; 


32, 33, 124; (b) Phys 
erience, 


r — Geod 110, 150, 151, 160, 161, and at 
156, 165-166. To remain in 
a student must maintain an 


tc 
HEL 
OR OF SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


* follow; 
|, 4, ving requirements must be fulfilled: 


e gener: . 
2 a general requirements as stated above. 
Tequisite courses — Cart 1, 2. 


ar 


ac L 
angu, 
`l sUage m . 
MY le Ee courses (normally the first two years) are considered 


in f A : : 
Capu ulfillment of ‘‘meaningful initiation" in the humanities. 


Cou: > 2:0 
Tse. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course description. 


‘tool studies" and are not 


ee e e ATE A 


o d ee 


- 


BACH 


The f 
1. 


2 
3 


L 
2. 
“= 


| ol o 
| * Campus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bullet 
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* 


Required courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32, 33; (b) Sut "m | 
or 107 and at least one course from Stat 97,* 106,* 110;* (c) Geol | 
13, 17, 18, 110; (d) At least four courses from Geol 1 or 3 0f 104. 
Geol 2 or 4 or 22;* Phys 1 or 3, 14,* 15,* Chem 11 12; Ocea war 
Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 107, 108, 111, 115, lify 
120, 121, 125 or 126, 131. To remain in good standing and to aes 
for graduation, a student must maintain an average grade of B in requ 
courses in the major. . Ge 
Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: 105; 
117, 119, 150, 156; Cart 113, 128, 135; Phys 11-12;* Ocea 1^ 
Math 124, 153. 


ELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODESY 


ollowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

The general requirements às stated above. 

Prerequisite courses — Geod 17, 18. th 
Recuired courses in related areas — (a) Phys 1 or 3 and 15;* (b) y? 
31. 32, 33, 124; (c) Cart 107; (d) 1 or 3 or 21;* (€); expeti 
102 or 103-104, 105; (f) Stat 97* or equivalent programming 
ence, and 107. 1, and at 
Required courses in the major — Geod 110, 150, 151, 160, 16 main in 
least 4 courses from Geod 117, 119, 156, 158, 165-166. T 
good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must main 
average grade of B in required courses in the major. d: ath 
Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommend, Stat 
113,* 139, 140, 141, 142," 153, 157;* Ocea 110; Phys 161, j 
106, 110, 114, 157-158. s knowled 
Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading 

of either French, German, or Russian. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


The general requirements as stated above. 
Ocea 11 or Cart 1, Ocea 101 and 102. pisc 1) 
Required courses in related areas — (a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 3l, 
BiSc 12 or 101* or 106* or 140;* (c) Phys 1 or 3, 15;* 
32, 33; (e) Cart 107, 108; (f) Geol 1 or 3 or 21,20 
(g) Stat 91* or 107 and Stat 97* or equivalent pro 
perience. 115 120 ?' 
Required courses in the major — Ocea 105, 110, 112, 114, To rema 
at least three courses from Ocea 111, 113, 122, 124, 130, je maint 
in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student mU 
an average grade of B in required courses in the major. ommend 
Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. ted i 

courses chosen from among the following for students interes 
(a) Physical Oceanography — Phy 161,* 162.* 
(b) Biological Oceanography — BiSc 143,* 144, 


+ 149,* 150." 


1 tion 
im for course descri 
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(c) Geological Oceanography Geol 111,* 112,* 117,* 122, 163.* 

* Chemical Oceanography — Chem 22,* 111-112.* 

pens considering graduate studies should acquire a reading knowledge 
either French, German, or Russian. 


D 
CIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Vicemer? 
*emen's Opportunity College (SOC) 


Ütoroe 

Cole ashington University has been designated a Servicemen's Opportun- 
h en - (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for active duty servicemen and 
1 the epg educational program goals through courses offered on base, 
tt of i on weekends, and at other nontraditional times. In sup- 
Wr al Eneps, George Washington University, while still maintaining its 
ta] Bo uc standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the educa- 
EEN of an individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions have 
tvig ablished whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, in- 
ates for either the Asso- 


e, n Be apply for admission as degree candid for eith : 
Mlege of achelor’s degree from George Washington University s Columbian 
in $ Arts and Sciences may, at their request, be designated as SOC stu- 
V of Uch students will be assured of a degree completion program through 
* agreement that follows: 


EMENT 
Ar, 
“lowing aston University, a Servicemen’s Opportunity College, agrees to 
eri o admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of 
rk eit tudies degree candidacy, the student may take the required course 
Xe w E on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses of study 
"ien a degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought, as a 
Ne Or IM or an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not accept- 
W howe a ter, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
n the a be counted toward the total number of semester hours required 
"we p eree, and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken from 
ty Dot is transferred to a lo- 
in ae erved by this University. In the case of transfer and in consid- 
E" we apa future assignment, arrangements will be made between 
ing’ that ^w the assigned counselor by the 
ly progr. € courses taken elsewhere satisfy the 
Ap, ^ Bram. 
Mis: mic credit may be obtained by any one or à c 


q 


ombination of the 


i Rep; 

UN l : : : 
ni ration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at this 
hy, “Ady : à Es 
qu Ene standing for academic studies taken at other accredited insti- 
ton, e such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by exami- 


maximum of 42 semester hours allowed for the associate’s degree; 
X 


Cou; oa 
Te. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course description. 
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a maximum of 90 semester hours allowed for the bachelor's degree.) diog 
Within the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced stan 
toward the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum O° = |. ie 
may be obtained by any one or combination of the methods below. Within 
maximum of 90 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing tow ined 
Bachelor of General Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may obtal 
by any one or combination of the methods below. 

1. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in more than 20 subject areas. è 
tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level e n the 
(Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after having tê me 
equivalent course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate's degree» cat 
ter hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree, 60 semester hours 
didate for a degree from any school at this University must seek depart? 
approval prior to taking the examination in order to receive credit for 2 
Subject Examination. 

2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examinations. 
eral Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics; social SC p 
manities; natural sciences; and English composition. (Credit—advanei imu 
ing—is not given for the General Test in English Composition. M 
credit allowed, 24 semester hours. 

3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Specia 0 
tions.—A student may request any department of Columbian College cours" 
a special examination covering the subject matter of any spec! z nt may 
(If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the departine cit? 
choose to employ it.) The student who performs satisfactorily = cretion 
credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, Or both, at the to give 
of the department. (A student who has previously taken examination? | fof 
course requirements may not, however, at a later time take examina oral 
credit in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations wi minato? 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course er allow 
is charged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum cre pace? 
for Associate's degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowe r 
degree, 60 semester hours. 

4. Service Schools —A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 pasis 
courses are “professional”) semester hours may be obtained On the ith the 
service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance porc 
«Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Arme 
issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience. p miii 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be alloWe 
experience as such. 

5. Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semeste 
earned through the successful completion of correspondence € 
level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute Or 8 


$23 ^. inti n 
Subject Examinat! m 


anm 
l Departmental Ex nf 


r hour? mier 
ses e 
our ional) a 


credited college or university. 2 sud 

III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in o elot S 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for un meste! W 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum O Sache r5 a 
for the Associate’s degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the co 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, bUt 
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hl 
ed at ; Mi 
any 5 , 3 
tthe sel E point in the student's program of study. At least 6 semester hours 
" ed area of concentration must be taken at this University. 
a ec T M o Verse " . ; : " es 
I matters es = of General Studies will handle and coordinate administra- 
l Provisions | be the point of contact with the college granting the degree. 
la nm ns as stated in the College of General Studies Bulletin will apply 
T T 4 not specifically mentioned in this agreement. 
= tuition ¿ eer : ve t 
TA " and fees will be as stipulated in the College of General Studies 
Ls n à year-to-year basis. 
* Students accepte . . 
Wension ET. accepted under this program are subject to the probation and 
and: egulations of the University, and are required to maintain scholas- 
ards, : 
l I 
= an ¢ iti : T: . . 
Med to gra to trained counselors, University representatives are as- 
ach installation to assist in the counseling function. 


Sgt 


"y 

E -€ Education and Development (Project AHEAD) 

Up yen University is cooperating with the U.S. Army in Project 
ed dra. objective o£ the program is to permit affiliation of 
Bhai Lom with the University upon their entrance into the Army. 
BS student vow and maintain an active record file and assign a coun- 
Tsity Me Y - he or she is in the Army. In effect George Washington 
b Burse of st “a is Or her alma mater. The counselor helps the student plan 
. tar the iu y and advises which courses to pursue among those offered on 
olls as a ms or installation. After discharge from the Army, the veteran 
by AHEA -time student to complete the degree. Individuals designated as 
ty from Ge D students who desire to obtain an associate’s or bachelor’s de- 
ices will ba oe Washington University's Columbian College of Arts and 
"ie tres: be assured of a degree completion program through the following 


Nal; J 
A lied y 
q ie U 

Vr 
‘tive 
t 


and regulations are required 
one semester. Upon com- 
duty orders and will be 


, de 
Biter ana = admitted under normal rules 
On of th pay a continuous registration fee for 
"ated Milita. semester students present their active 
: Udent V leave for the period of active duty. 

Ye who is not readily admitted will be required to complete a 30 


Mer h 
i ou anali fyi , 
ved r pre-qualifying program based upon the student's needs as eval- 


00 successful completion of the program at accredited colleges or 

he candid S student will receive advanced standing and be admitted as a 

‘dure ate based upon the current catalogue at that time. After that the 

T à emer above will apply. 

` Opry five years is imposed from the time of admission or com- 

ence m pre-qualifying program for the student to be readmitted and 
ident requirements at George Washington University. 


LR 
1 Associate's Degree Completion Program 


b Atelerat : 
ei Viren Associate’s Degree Completion Progr 
4 Binia, and at the Washington Navy Yard in t 


am is available at Fort 
he District of Colum- 


l is 
is; accel 
wate in varea program permits an individual to complete the degree of 
Stug rts in General Studies in approximately 20 months through part- 
ime to complete the program will vary according to the amount 


mmm em riis — S 


- tt at ra cmt 
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of advanced standing granted through transfer of credit or by examination E 
according to the number of courses the student is enrolled in. The program i 
designed for the highly motivated individual who must complete a program 
study in a limited period of time. Classes are open to everyone. 


Graduate Degrees = 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Medical ved 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS with. a field in Religion and M un 
Sciences 


is a degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and 
the direction of the Department of Religion. 

The program of study is interdisciplinary and combin 1 i 
and academic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide c^ 
an academic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose pro ie 
effectiveness might be increased through the combination of clinica e "ES 
and academic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those me the 
dents who have a sense of the significance of theological insights m with 
of the whole person and who desire to combine their medical educ? study in 
this correlative study; and (3) to provide a program of research an ing C$ 
the area of religion and medical care for those whose theological train jon 
in ethics or sociology of religion) and interest are directed towar® < ipg pro" 
in teaching. Support for the program comes from (1) clinical trà! Health 
grams of the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes calth cart 
and Walter Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of He of the 
Administration, Psychology, Religion, and Sociology, and departme 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. in the 

The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts se cours? 
of Religion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of appro rehensi" 
work with or without a thesis and the passing of a Masters 


ining 


Examination. cific requi 

For information concerning admission requirements and the pee or th? 
ments for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts an hj 

chairman of the Department of Religion. 

MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION j 

aste 

t bin aa e of Me 

The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the pel for edu 


of Arts in Education. Off-campus degree programs are designe emic infor 
tors who wish to increase their knowledge of professional and ace ublic y, 
mation and to prepare for special types of educational service tion of P 
private schools. They are also designed to further the prepara and P 
viduals for non-traditional areas of education in both the pY liç 


: : Auge e. 
sectors of society, regardless of clientele, age, or institutional bas 
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The Maste 

RUM p of Arts in Education degree programs offered at off-campus 

tion: ( Cape in the following fields: elementary education; higher edu- 

Reial orice development, secondary education; early childhood 

^ Beneric enemies ervision and human relations; guidance and counseling; 
seling. 


Vnission 


hr deta; 
, “tailed inf 
Nee 20, information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 


iq ^ 
ire. 
F Ments for the Degree 


Qe 

i Progr » 

Y am ran : TA : 

W of study consists of a minimum of 33 or 36 semester hours of 


b. Work i 

E 1 "Ore cC s . . 

Wivalent to D core courses, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis 
O six semester hours) is optional. 


"bec E 


Aly 
anced 
a ~4 standi a : 1 
clttions: ig IS granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
A ni var a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed at 
Ma y, with no less than 21 semester hours completed after admission 


Ster’ 
8$ degree candidacy. 


"lor 

A 

2 RSHIP 

" ality. $ d 

n o ^T index of 3.00 is required for gradu 

e A gra : more than two courses are subject to sus 

3 enrollme of F must confer with the dean of the 
nent for further work. 


ation. Students who receive 
pension. Students who 
School of Education 


“OM; 

— AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 

iy, ONS i 

wal) MN vh the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 

1 oving assigned are described on page 33. 

ir a En eomriee- -Although the grade of J may remain on the rec- 

Wo eriod ar, o! P year, the instructor should normally set a much 

Yre * required A which the uncompleted work (usually the final examina- 

SN Stering adel must be made up. The grade of I cannot be removed 

tar Plete” me E course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An 

t Permission c be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by 
ithin one ar the Dean's Council. An “Incomplete” which is not re- 

e calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


t 
p sis 


e P puto thesis must register on campus for Educ 299-300. The 
s ed bs subject must be approved in writing by the student's ad- 
R; Standards E" office of the dean. A statment of the School of Edu- 
M e form e thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations re- 

. y reproduction of the thesis are available in the office of 
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iod of 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period : 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty e 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an d 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. e stun 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 3 al 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional e y 
year, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis again an 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


TAKING COURSES ON CAMPUS fot 

à - á ister 0 
A student registered in a degree program off campus who wishes to regi" ob 
a course on campus, must file a formal graduate application which mày 


tained from the office of the dean of the School of Education. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass * 
hour comprehensive examination in the area of specialization. : 
the examination must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, ation ? 
file a written application in the office of the dean of the School of Educ 
later than 30 days prior to the date of the examination. 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The School of Education provides an off-campus program : 
leading to the degree of Education Specialist in the field of Admin 
Higher Education. This program is for students with master's deg 
tion who seek further professional preparation. 


ot advanced $99] 
istration * 
in educ? 


ees 


Admission ges 11 
. " à 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, P 


and 22. 


Requirements for the Degree 


f 

egret ^ 

A minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements for e deg rs ol 
Master of Arts in Education at this University is required. At leas us in »! 
this work must be in courses offered by this University, on "e^ mitt" 
approved off-campus degree center to which the candidate as f the pro 
with the approval of the advisor, the remaining semester hours 9 


Jen 

five @ j 
may be taken at another approved university. A maximum of p the a 
At least 12 0* acted £10 


years is allowed for the completion of the program. — on select od 
30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 1n educat backgro d 
the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate study, ^. pation. 

general principles of the field of study, (3) an area of specia" 

SCHOLARSHIP he ad 


5 > e :alist are 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Special, 65) 
as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see 
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_ "OMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Neg, 

*ssful : 

ht com » P. : . . . $ 

Rion, Ep pletion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exami- 
e option of the major field advisor, is required. 


ER B IN Gp 
lg OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 


le TER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 
g Graduate Sc 
N Res pe mol o Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over the 
t aster of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
appropriate to those 
PM off campus. TI à ork. They are offered both 
y dents with s. The off-campus programs can only be offered for a group 
wbility: how sepe educational goals. The programs allow a maximum 
i Provide a k et Oe must be developed around identified objectives and 
x Natives ME aca sequence of study toward these goals. University 
N 'Ontemplated " ork with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
(ute School eem must be approved prior to admission to the 
th boe: ah student interested in interdisciplinary work leading to one 
t inform is not in a group program must register on campus. 
Sams. ae “one - special studies programs currently available in off-campus 
e detailed Special Degree Programs,” pages 83-85. 
a book roe on the regulations for the off-campus degrees, see 
Jraduate Students, available at the office of the dean of the 


late Sc 
chool of Arts and Sciences. 


‘sion 


V der; 
» tailed ; : 
2, information, see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 


, ments for the Degrees 


; Prog: 

Nj tam e . ^ 
derit of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work including 
| ics, natural sciences, 


ti: kis courses - the arts and sciences (e.g., economi 
i, OM any LISPOBOPOy, sociology, statistics), with not more than one- 
P unde: ingle department. There are no thesis or tool requirements. 
lior op uate courses (those numbered 101-200) may be included 
Sion that Toa upon the approval of the Graduate School and with 
(9 Progran students complete additional work for graduate credit. 
Ma cie of study must be approved by the dean of the Graduate School 
ences and the departmental advisors. 


encp 


s 

vu mum of 27 T 
*t candid semester hours must be completed after admission to Mas- 

acy. 

‘Ours 

,, HIP 


à Nat 
ia Ste 
‘tp, Students z 
t Ex expected to maintain 
3.00) in all course work in the program of stu 


a minimum accumulative grade 
dies. Individual 
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departments may require a higher average. . his pit 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in pn 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally APE od 
written statement justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate upor 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent Fis 
the dean’s approval. A course in the program of studies for which ^ A 
received cannot be subsequently removed from the program even 
other course is taken as a substitute. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


ood Will" 
Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and IW ( Authorized 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page CK 

Removing an Incomplete.—An “Incomplete” must be m 
lapse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not remov 
calendar year remains as a grade of / on the student's record. the gra uiv?" 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by takin 
lent elsewhere. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION tio? 
^ ina! 

Master’s degree candidates must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Exam of 

administered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences on © 


specified dates. 


.. ian D 
A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examinator ad 

in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the depart ig faile? 

the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled date. If the eer 

a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination 1$ perm 


Withdrawal 


f 
Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate Schoo! jut 
and Sciences should inform the Schoo! in writing. The last day or week of 
withdrawal without academic penalty is at the cnd of the eig 
classes. 


Leave of Absence sti’ 


If a student is temporarily unable to continue the program of sua exceed 
dent may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, DO ee 
one calendar year, When the period of leave has expired, it 1S the di 
sponsibility to notify the Graduate School at least two months in 4 ent fails ? 
given registration period of the intention to reregister. If the stu 
reregister, candidacy will be terminated. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


The School of Government and Business Administration has aca is ae 
diction over the degree of Master of Science in Administration. cutte 
program provides a course of study appropriate for those stuce m 
working in government or industry. lt is a professional e 
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Pos for positions of higher and broader responsibility and generally 
dont their competence as administrators. Students expecting to continue 
k ctoral program should consult the Committee on Doctoral Studies in the 
Rerequisi Government and Business Administration concerning necessary 
Comite: Students will usually find it advantageous to consult with the 
€e early in planning their Master’s degree programs. 

ife, University cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 
titted = every off-campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 
ing Si degree candidacy may arrange to complete the curriculum by regis- 
les, > campus. All work for this degree must be completed in five years, 
bes not extension of time is granted by the dean. Continuous registration 

extend a student’s degree candidacy beyond the five-year time limit. 


Object 
lectives of the School of Government and Business Administration 


io m objective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 

NN prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex or- 

D ns in both business and government. The degree programs are ae- 

brad prepare students both for entrance into business and government and 
Nee to high-level management positions. —— ii 

Wan rm in the School include examination of administrative principles and 

M ve approaches to decision-making common to both business and gov- 


MI " ; r : X 
titer p These programs stress the points at which major policy decisions of 
tons Usiness or government must give consideration to related policy deci- 


a of the Other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 
lign 0 to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 
The de nagement responsibility. j A 

Q *gree of Master of Science in Administration develops the elements 
This 9n to all management positions regardless of the nature of the operation. 
tum, "Bree program is based on the study of the principles of management, 
Telations, and problem-solving, plus an area of specialization. 


Misi 


N 
"t deta; ‘ 
Mes aped information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 


in 
itements for the Degree 
E 
NCE AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


a mum of 27 semester hours of graduate work must be completed while 
The th as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. 
us €sis and thesis seminar (six semester hours) may be included in the 27 
Course work taken in residence. A maximum of one-quarter of the 
UM Ours of graduate course work required for the degree may be ap- 
LS ET transfer to the School of Government and Business Administration 
lvision of University Students, the College of General Studies, an- 
en -tranting division of this University, or another accredited college 
lty under the following conditions: the course work must be ap- 
b Part of the student's program of studies, it must not have been ap- 
* completion of requirements for another degree, it must be gradu- 


Ster 
f 
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ate-level course work, it must have been taken within the past two years - 
the student must have received a grade of B or better. This action m ist 
approved by a petition to the advisor and the dean. A transcript of the 
work must be on file before the petition can be considered. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The go j^ 
is not considered as failing but must be counterbalanced by a grade a patio? 
graduate course of equal status, (See pages 34-35 for information on pro 
and suspension.) 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


. od Will: 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 33. ter th 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of / must be removed no y” d 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester ty is & 
ately following the semester or summer session in which the grade 0 aticall! 
signed. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is —-— an 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumsta e com 
instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean, or the appropri?" cych 
mittee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the COUP” anol 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade O uivale!! 
be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its e 
elsewhere. 


an 


THESIS 


With the approval of the advisor, a thesis may be substituted fo 
hours of course work. ved bY the 

The thesis subject and the thesis in its final form must be app sd of the 
director of the thesis and the faculty advisor and presented to the J date 9? 
School of Government and Business Administration no later than t " 
nounced in the calendar. Detailed regulations regarding the form à T. 
duction of the thesis should be obtained from the School of Govern 
Business Administration. soe the 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, dur ection 
semesters he or she registers for thesis (299-300), to the advice an " à 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be wn witho!' 
thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year 1S gu 
further tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain Mec mo 
tration during this period. If the preparation of the thesis exten : e or $ 
three semesters beyond the date the student registers for thesis ; m orat 
must register for the entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition 
peated course. 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION/ELECTIVES 


„h the 
a with ©. 
iia n z tion 
Course substitution and electives must be selected in consulta tin , bust 
faculty advisor and may be chosen from relevant offerings !n. tra 
ness administration, management science, and public adminis 


n accoun 
tion. 
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D d a 

tutions and curriculum modifications must be approved by the faculty 
L and the dean of the School of Government and Business dag 
ible , lectives need only be approved by the faculty advisor. Forms are avail- 
at the Office of Counseling and Student Services, College of General Studies. 


"ISTERS COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


cin Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in certain 
ion and fields of concentration. Degree candidates should A — 
l est examinations required and material to be adip esa im 
t ^ gnetions students are expected to correlate what has cen — 
Dire x ork and the literature of their field. The agaa um " pe 
"tdi Ur to eight hours. Sections broadly cover the various fields whic 
e selected for specialization. DET o tue ue 
ttber ations are scheduled three times a year, late ove er i — 
m. April, and August, and should be taken during the last semester f 
tere ig Bistration or shortly after completion of prescribed a = Pe 
min a lapse of time between completion of course work an aking ^ 
Mi Mon, students must maintain continuous registration and must be 


Ne * * * z - * * * 
Aen Ted for the semester or summer session in which thc examination 1S 


wi poten application is filed with the department supervising the mne 

h is oy at time of registration for the semester in which the — 

ieg 9 be taken. Before applying, the student must have tent 

in the program or be enrolled in the last semester and must - 

3.00 (B) average. After applying for the examination, a candi- 
aY withdraw only by written notice to the Department Chairman. F 

Wr ’Ndidate who fails the examination should consult with the faculty ad- 


E amin 
© à subsequent course of action. 


M Concentration 


. i mes- 
MT E" Of Science in Administration degree program "ape "s — ^ 

si Of graduate work. Areas of concentration usually include à -— 
ls ia economics, management science, and business-government y canis 
UN ez included i > areas ation. 
S liste © courses are included in each of the areas of — C 
Aen. Eum the generally recommended sequence in W ich Ld 
Uta Ey advisors should be consulted for more cnm m aee 
'wis, POncentration where the course work requires prerequisites, 


ic 36 
I bro; Benerate semester hour requirements over and above the basic 
gram, 
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I. ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


J é 1 E ment 
Faculty Advisor: Daniel D. Roman, Professor of Management Science, Govern 
E 


310, Telephone 676-6678. 


The field of concentration in Administration of Science and Technology a 
plores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing rese@ 
development management, business, and public policy. The employment d 
state-of-the-art technology and the creation of new technology through re tives 
and development are important processes in the achievement of the obje 
of both private firms and governments. tion 

The research and development environment has many unique oper? peen 
characteristics. The program of graduate study in this concentration renti 
designed to identify and study the problems associated with managing : gra 
professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the p arch 
stresses the need for students to undertake original and meaningful nout 
involving political, economic, sociological, and operational problems ae and 
tered by management in industrial, governmental, and military researc 
development organizations. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

BAd 220: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 

PAd 235: Technology Change and Professional Human Resource 

Planning (3) 

Econ220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics 
*BAd 222: International Research and Development (3) 

Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 

Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

PAd 262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) (o 
*BAd 229: Seminar: Administration of Research and Developmen 

Elective: To be selected with the approval of the advisor (3) 


II. BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT -— 
Faculty Advisors: Erik K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Por 
Bldg. G, Rm. 204, Telephone 676-6447; Jerry Harvey, Professor of 05 
Science, Building Y, Room 10, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6202. -— 
: i 

This area of concentration reflects the assumption that the effective " tthe 
of the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and en 2 but 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory an e tiv? 
also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force 
organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are deste od jate 10 
the student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills apP 
optimizing the utilization of a system’s total resources. 

This program is designed to fulfill the need for professio 
signing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral an org interre 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is 0n iwing off. 
tionships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem-so ns nd the 
zational growth, and increased complexity of modern organizatlo 
effect upon the function of organizational development. 


of € 
nals capable m 


* See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Mat 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Met 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Bt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
on 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
“M - e: Business-Government Relations (3) 
"M 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
"iwi 210: Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 
ut 212: Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
igt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


* 

Mgt 261: Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 

Eleci; Organizational Cybernetics (GEMSOC) (3) À 

B lective: — To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser (3) 
n Ad 211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 


PAS 213: Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) “ae 

v 223: Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 
tb d 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 

SYC 245: Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 


BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


[ ) : 
Cover Advisor: Rodney W. Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance, 
X nt 400, Telephone 676-6892. 


m ; 
ben of concentration provides a background in business boige, m 
h cm" treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and € ma IE 
Mis S Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, imp 

' 4nd controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


ins 2001: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Me 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

8t 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 

d 202 Business-Government Relations (3) 


"Bad 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Financial Decision-making (3) 


Se 215 Management Accounting (3) 
ap Bt 225 Manageri seti 
BA anagerial Statistics I (3) 
«20233. I Tu : inance (3) 
BAq 23 International Business Finance ( 
‘BAd > 4 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 
E" Investment Analysis (3) n 3 
ive: To be selected with the approval of the advisor (3) 


' ¢ 
Í ENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIONAL CYBERNETICS 


lty : 
ion disor: Richard F. Ericson, Professor of Management, Lisner Hall 601, 


Ne 676.7155. 


hy" 'centration addresses the critical need for management to deal - 
van uman institutions that tend to become larger and more comp E 
Wey aditional academic fields general systems and cybernetic concep 
sy ved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding increasingly aad 

E This program is essentially interdisciplinary and apres 
Rieng The student is afforded a range of opportunities to apply educatio 
Na * to managerial, organizational and societal problems. 
Aantal listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 

pus. 


— 
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Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 


BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
Met 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 


Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) netics 
*Mgt 261: General Management Systems and Organizational Cybe 
(GEMSOC) (3) 
*Mgt 263: Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) , 
*Mgt 264: Organizational Dynamics Simulation and Metasystemi¢ 
Modeling (3) sor (6 
Electives: To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser 
*Mgt 241: Management Information Systems Development and APP 
(3) 
**tMgt 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
PAd 214: Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) 
PAd 262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
Mgt 295: Research Methods (3) Mst 204 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) (If this elective is chosen, 
may not be taken.) ev Eco? 
Econ 217- Survey of Economics (3-3) (If this combination is cho 
18: 220 may not be taken.) 
V. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT " 
Govern 


Faculty Advisor: Guy Black, Professor of Business Administration» 


302, Telephone 676-7139 or (703) 278-8074. 


This area of concentration prepares students for careers in indu 
of industrial Br 


ment, Work covers the organization and functioning 


as the management practice and problems associated with them. 


* Acct 215: Management Accounting (3) 

Econ217: Survey of Economics (3) 

Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 

Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 

BAd 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Rel 
*BAd 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
*BAd 261: Applied Microeconomics (3) 

BAd 279: Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
*BAd 297: Business Policy Formulation (3) 


VI. INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


Faculty Advisors: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor th B 


tration, Government 302, Telephone 676-7089; Walton E. Smith, 
sor of Management Science, Building Y, Room 21, 2131 G Street, 
676-7159. 


* See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 


t Offered only on campus. 


ations (3) 


strial p 
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Thi 
i E e - ; s 1 
š area of concentration is designed to provide a managerial understand- 


N : 2 r 
4 of the principles of manual, mechanical, and electronic information 
y essing, including computer programming concepts, methods, and languages; 


i Li " . * * * ee 

mjo ciation of the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure of infor- 

Í On processing equipment; a knowledge of all phases of management in- 
ation systems development, implementation, and evaluation; and an under- 


"a of the roles of both management and systems personnel in information 

Wlogy P It also provides an appreciation of the role of information tech- 
s a tool of management. 

meets actually participate in the development of management information 

ment " the selection of computer equipment; and in the installation, man- 

my and evaluation of management information systems during class 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
„Met 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
gt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
„Met 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
8t 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 
8t 241: Management Information Systems Development and Application 
(3) 


- 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
B 8t 242: Comparative Computer Systems (3) 
$ Ad 202:  Business-Government Relations (3) 


Bt 243: Management of Information Technology (3) 

lectives: To be selected from the following as approved by the advisor (6) 
„Met 244: Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 
a,8t 245: Data Base Management (3) 

Mgt 249: Seminar: Information Technology (3) 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


hy, 

OP Advisor: Jack Zwick, Professor of Business Administration, Government 

- “ephone 676-6726. 

i 

bain? of concentration prepares students for careers in firms operating on a 

Mer) Dal basis or about to enter the international field; for careers in the 

ty Bovernment and in international agencies concerned with business, in- 

te Of and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the Foreign Serv- 
cer Examination. 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
"ME 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
8t 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


att 240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Ad 220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
"BAq 20 Business-Government Relations (3) 


BAd 233: International Business Finance (3) 
: International Marketing (3) 
23: Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 
"BAq 25 * Seminar: International Trade (3) v 
7: Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 
To be selected with the approval of the advisor (3) 


“Partm 
ental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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| 


VIII. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING | 


É , 302, 
Faculty Advisor: Anthony J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting, Government | 


Telephone 676-7335. 
This area of concentration provides a knowledge of interrelated systems "5 
counting in planning and control for management. Emphasis is on the t an 
ments of management for accounting information with concern for gener n" 
corporate accounting principles to the extent related to the manageria ace 
ing functions. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
*BAd 231: Financial Decision-making (3) 
*tAcct 215: Management Accounting (3) 
Acct 262: Business Income Taxation (3) 
*tAcct 275: | Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
*Acct 276: | Management Planning and Control (3) 
*tAcct 282: Accounting Information Systems (3) 
*Acct 296: Seminar in Accounting (3) 


IX. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
rament 


; r 2 : ve 
Faculty Advisor: Roy B. Eastin, Professor of Business Administration, Go 


311, Telephone 676-6063. 


: i à] ional foU? 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and profession nel ma 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility 1n perso in trial 


agement. The courses cover the fields of personnel management, wi de 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, and anpo 
velopment and utilization. 
Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
BAd 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
BAd 209: Seminar: Personnel Management (3) í 
BAd 212:  Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) e and pato 
*BAd 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining 
Relations (3) 3 
PAd 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of the advisor ( 
* See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. : ntrance nt Fd 
f If Acct 215 or a similar management accounting Course has been taken prior ww e cct 2 
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program, students must take Acct 275 and Acct 282; if not, then students mus 
either Acct 275 or Acct 282. 
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PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


Gl Advisor: Stanley N. Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration, 
ernment 312, Telephone 676-7462. 


is àrea of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
td *quipping the student for administrative responsibility in procurement 


Contracting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activi- 
is of £ 


" the federal government, and contracting activities of vendors to the 
^ra] : 


Bovernment. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

9n 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 279: Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 


Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


8t 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Bad 280: Procurement and Contracting (3) 
“Met 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
apd 282: Government Contract Administration (3) 
Ad 283: Pricing and Negotiation (3) 


BAd 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of the advisor (3) i 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
culty 
igi 


Advisors: David S. Brown, Professor of Management, Government 302, Tele- 
76-6619; Stephen R. Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administration, 
ng D, Room 405, Telephone 676-6064. 


is * * * " * 
pur Of concentration provides a background in the basic fundamentals 
4 


Wel Ic administration. The courses are designed to reflect the current theory 
ton 3$ the practical and analytical concepts associated with the administra- 
tion dovernmental functions. As the student will note, the area of concen- 
UM Ocuses primarily on the federal government. An option addresses 

4nd regional administration. 


“0 
ad Courses 


‘fon 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
8t 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

Me 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Bt 207: 


Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Ap 
eq 0 
f Concentration 


rAd 210 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 

pad 213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) — 

PAY 223: Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 
PAd ES: Intergovernmental Relations (3) 


PAd 31: Governmental Budgeting (3) t 
260: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Ves: — To be selected with the approval of the advisor (3) 


X 


“Part 
Mental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses 


-en 
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Option in Urban and Regional Administration 


To accommodate the needs of those students whose major interest is In 7 
and regional public administration, the following curriculum may "d the 
taken under special arrangements with the College of General Studies n 
department of public administration. 


PAd 210: Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 3) 
PAd 223: Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations ( 
PAd 245: Intergovernmental Relations (3) 

PAd 248: Financing Local Government (3) 

PAd 249: Urban Public Policy (3) 

PAd 250: Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 

PAd 260: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 

Elective: To be selected with the approval of the advisor (3) 


XII. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 


"à scien 
Faculty Advisor: William W. Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management 


Building Y, Room 20, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6852. he 
ative appro 
he progra with 


associat", 
techniau® 


This area of concentration develops an understanding of quantit 
to problems of managerial control and decision-making. While t 
develop a competent background in basic mathematical theory 
the various techniques, it is oriented towards applications of the 
rather than their theoretical mathematical content. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 
*Mgt 226: Managerial Statistics II (3) À 
*Mgt 227: Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applic 
*Mgt 228: Techniques of O rations Research (3) 
*Mgt 229: Seminar: orici Science and Operations Research A (6) 
Electives: To be selected from the following as approved by the ¢ 
*BAd 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
*Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems (3) 
Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


ations (3) 


MASTER OF SCIENCE N 
NN o4 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation v amp 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Langley Research oz Asi 
ton, Virginia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-Lang i are 27 
Langley’s extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipme 
able to students in this program. 
The programs at NASA-Langley lead to the degree of 
the fields of acoustics, aeronautics, environmental modelin 
namics, flight sciences, fluid mechanics, and thermal sciences, 


Lat 
Master of sci dy 
g, structa ani 


* See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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ad Materials engineering, electrical engineering, and computer science. These 
ip rams are open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. With the 
Wroval of the instructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
E Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Maryland, offers 
c üate courses leading to the degree of Master of Science in the field of ocean 
. Marine engineering. The program is open to qualified NSRDC employees 

area residents. 

mer, School of Engineering and Applied Science has prr — 
hi, e degree programs which are administered by the College of Genera 


Admission 


fy i e ” 
py led information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 
93 21-22 


Mtirements for the Degree 


ay imum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
3 and a Master's thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). The student 
at elect an optional program without a thesis which consists of a minimum 
: Semester hours of approved graduate courses. All Master’s candidates 
inj, dired to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students whose 
p yee aduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may be required 
m More than the minimum semester hours required. 
termi admission the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of study are 
tey; éd by any prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 
tion o Which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 
eno. the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 
$ advisor and the appropriate department chairman. 


"Ioram cii P 


o 

rage t@ster’s work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who receive 

tm... à thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the optional pro- 

hid Out a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B or higher is 

My p for graduation. Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades 

Mill na, ' 8Te barred from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, 

Non, « Teadmitted to graduate study. Students who receive the grade of C 

le ni Or two courses are required to take additional course work to make up 

mum Semester hours of work with grades of B. 

Nog 

PLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Viggo Under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
E" may be assigned are described on page 33. 

h fon ing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of I may remain on the rec- 

hier à minimum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 

Rade g nod within which the uncompleted work must be made up. The 

Cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking 
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í ’ a : : «hin one 
its equivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within 


calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


RESIDENCE 
" t 
quivalent in d 
App! 


In general, a minimum of cre year cf full-time study, or the e pplie 


time study, must be completed in the School of Engineering an 
Science. 


MASTER'S THESIS 


ate must subm! 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candid 
use of the 


ceptable thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent dy 
edge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate e 
furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, an “= writing: 
strate that the student can communicate the results of his or her work in spon! 
Work of a suitable character for which the student has professional E- sit 
bility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, prov! ed 

nificant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. submit 
As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must hoo! 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at e^ (x 
office) the thesis area, approved by the faculty advisor. The thesis title pegit 
submitted to the dean, on the form available in the School office, at «4 thes! 
ning of the semester in which graduation is expected. Registration | men 
299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice 0 nsult his 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may c? 

advisor, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 3 ent 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate ie can 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester In whic $ ified: 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the ate ‘continu 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay t x. If the 
ous Registration” fee (see page 37) unless registered for course W for af ex 
preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semsters, approva thesis 300 
tension of time will be required and the student must reregister p: 
and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 

A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. ; 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive tus is © 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate s 
nated. tion of 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form an n ith 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted the depo 
companying drawings, become the property of the University an d an m 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are " 
available for circulation. 


uy of th 
The acceptability ig 
i 


OPTIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS ists of 
ons 


; f bidi 
The student may elect an optional program without à thesis whic 


minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. 
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MASTER’ 
ER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


After : 

Eng. the Prescribed program, the candidate must pass à Master's 
bles and mangoes to demonstrate substantial understanding of prin- 
) Written, oral o p o use in the area of interest. This examination may 
Ss Com - d oth. A graduate student who fails any portion of the Mas- 

Omprehensive Examination on the first attempt may be examined one 
Examining Committee. In 


"Ure tin a 
| ne k s 
€ if approval is given by the appropriate 
udent's 


vent of f 

of f: re > i > | 

—« failure to complete the examination satisfactorily, the st 
Status terminates. 


M 
E TO : 
COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
n of three calendar years 


ull-ti 

m v : . / 

€ master's candidate is allowed a maximum 
her first graduate- 


Co 
k Ee all degree requirements, from the date of his or 
STs MEL apmranon in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time mas- 
tot include 4. is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time limit does 
as an unclassified student before admission 
any specified period spent on 


Lu] E 

à Staduate 

Proved | 

1 : ration of leave of 


any period of registration 
: Student status, nor does it encompass 
E E" eit Readmission is required upon expi 

e conditions and requirements then prevailing. 


üdent 

là S J * * * * 

We tha; Who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
» readmitted to graduate 


i *IT o afi 
“atus y graduate status terminated. They may be 
à and approved by 


{ Nder `, "as a 
tde n, conditions specified by the department chairman 


E ORE 
R OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


in cooperation with Aero- 
airfax County Government, 
Cockeysville, Maryland; 
and; offers a graduate 
Administration. The 


MS yx 

Pica c^ Engineering and Applied Science, 
At ^ e inc, Annapolis, Maryland; the F 
"d E Hunt Valley Industrial Complex, 
) tam leadi Ordnance Station, Indianhead, Maryl 
gr b = to the degree of Master of Engineering t 
^ e School porn of these organizations and area residents. 

WI this deg of Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction 
Vies, gree program which is administered by the College of General 


“sion 
w de 


tailed ; 
121.55 information see Admission as a Degree Candid 


"ti 


ite 
Tents for the Degree 


ate," page 17, and 


ly "quirement È "ia . 
8 s for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are 


] * as a ; 
Mi), those listed under the degree of Master of Science (see pages 
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DOCTOR OF SCIENCE* 


T ineerins 
School of Eng eati 


The Doctor of Science degree program offered by the 
and Applied Science is designed to prepare the student for a career 9 4 gii 
scholarship by providing a broad, balanced background of knowledge an he o 
ance in the performance of research. It requires study of interrelated fie doc 


learning as well as original research in the field of central interest. y 
idual basis, + 


toral program for each student is determined, on an indiv a resi 

student and the advisor. Work for the doctoral degree must be done Irma 

dence on campus except when special permission is granted by the chal 

of the department. 

Admission d 
e 17, P 


For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate,” 
page 23. 


Requirements for the Degree 


xa into two 

The program of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided re ich 
stages. The first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning valiff* 
supports the general area of research concentration—culminates in the atti 
ing examination, The second—composed of research investigation © 4i 
ular subject in a special field and the presentation of such researc neral 
a written dissertation—culminates in the final examination. e ge gemes 
quirements for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) a minimum ©! the 
ter hours of course work beyond the master's degree in preparation y f- 
qualifying examination; (2) a reading knowledge of one foreign ert 
erably Russian; (3) the satisfactory completion of the qualifying " (5) the 
(4) a dissertation, equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours; à 
satisfactory passing of the final oral examination. jete copies 

The candidate must suomit to the appropriate department five comp ai 600 
of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to € 
words) of the dissertation no later than the date specified i 
copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of t 
and one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One c9 
sertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. d repr 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form an by 
of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and serv | 
sity Microfilms, Inc., are available at the School office. pay ; 
date for the doctorate is required, prior to receiving the degree P tion. d fo 
cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of the dissert? ted di ert 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accep versi 
tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property 9* are à 
and are deposited in the University Library where boun copies 
for circulation. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT literatuf? pi 
, i I i 
A doctoral student must have the capability of reading appropria of one [orti 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowlees " d 
$e 


menamas in the 
ntained in * 


* Complete information on the Doctor oí Science degree 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 


program is co 
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mad preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 
Bee thee ation. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
i rand ti er than Russian, approval must be obtained from the doctoral ad- 

; he department chairman; permission to use a language other than 


Ussia P f 
terest will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student’s field of 


10 
L REQUIREMENT 


h 

, «iti pes 

(t E to the language requirement, an examination in à tool requirement 
mputer programming) may be estabiished by the various departments. 


“HOLARSHIP 


0 be à - 
admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 


oy 

€r-all acs : 
hin. Br academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 4 
ive mo. 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may re- 


mo > 
hy re than two course grades below B. If more than two course grades 


are received, his graduate study is terminated and his further enroll- 
grades below B are not 


"lt "e 

hy eq hibited. Courses in which the student earns 

jen, the total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the event a 
Wisor peu any grade below B, he or she is required to consult with the 
UN Or a review of the program of study and discussion of possible changes 


Wie 
IAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


LN 0 E ce 
f Arts in Special Studies (Criminal Justice) 


y Progr 
hi 4m of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
k late E à concentration in criminal justice is offered off campus by the 
ini, * School of Arts and Sciences. This interdisciplinary degree program 


ists 
Poi Study in criminology, forensic sciences, law, management science, 
Ron, 9?» and sociology, and is particularly appropriate for law enforcement 


Del 
bi 
Vh. 9T for students considering a career in law enforcement. For further 


hy don, c : > Te 
kD n, contact one of the following: Charles E. O'Rear, Chairman of 


len. 
a y "ment of Forensic Sciences, telephone 676-7319; the Office of the 
telephone 676-6210; or 


^ 0 x 
we E Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, : 

y let of General Studies Staff Members—1. Ralph DeBelles, Director of 
N Maryla Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Director 
"lini; Nd Programs, telephone 676-7022; John A. Morrow, Director of 


TOgrams, telephone 676-7040. 


EN 

0 ^ 

E Arts in Special Studies (Legislative Affairs) 

Wea com of Study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies 

o 0 centration in legislative affairs is offered off campus by the Graduate 

tied s, Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on the Congress of the 

Ni por, a ludes course work in legislative theory and research, the pro- 
Office itics, and public policy analysis. For further information, contact 

9f the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 
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676-6210, or James Halley, Associate Director of District of Columbia Pro 
grams, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7067. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Social Policies) 

j : : jal 
A new program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Spee 
Studies with a concentration in Social Policies is offered off campus y 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, This interdisciplinary program foc 


* Là d ; vers 
on social insurance and the political process in the United States. lt pat 
three major aspects of social policy: social insurance, macro- and "geal 
economics of social insurance, and the theory and practice of the U.S. Perii 


process. For further information contact the Office of the Dean of the lef 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Anne Qu 
Associate Director of Maryland Programs, College of General Studies, © 
phone 676-7249. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Urban Learning) 


al Studies 


: - i ci 
The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Spe Graduate 


with a concentration in urban learning is offered off campus by the 
School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is designed to improve the U of 
educator’s and city teacher’s understanding of the environment in which he 
she operates, with emphasis on social problems. For further information, © 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
phone 676-6210, or Norma Calhoun, Associate Director of District 0 
lumbia Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7023. 


Master of Science in Administration 


, i 1 F if, 
In cooperation with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort MeN 
ro 


Washington, D.C., a program of study leading to the degree of Maste 
ence in Administration is offered by the School of Government and o 
Administration. The program is open only to current students and fac tac 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. For further information, poo 
Harry R. Page, Faculty Advisor for the Industrial College of the Armed ont 
Program, School of Government and Business Administration, teleph 
676-6380, or LeRoy S. Paul, Associate Director of District of Colum 
Programs, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7062. 


Business 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Environmental Science) 


jal 
A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Spe 
Studies with a concentration in environmental science is offered off camp" (0 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum. is designe 
improve the student's understanding of the environment in which he or rial 
operates with emphasis on problems of the work place. It includes !n 
hygiene and health, environmental impacts, economics and resource mA 
ment, technology and public policy, and biostatistics. For further informa 
contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sc igh 
telephone 676-6210; or College of General Studies Staff Members—I. 
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eBelles, Director of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; 
Oglas Carter, Director of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; John 
^ Morrow, Director of Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology) 


I! cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research of the Walter Reed 
“my Medical Center, a program of study leading to the degree of Master of 
ence in Special Studies with a concentration in oral biology is offered by 
ij Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is open to dental 
pe Serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces or with other fed- 
eee. For further information, contact the Office of the Dean of the 
waduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Edward B. 
— P Director of Maryland Programs, College of General Studies, 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Social and Economic Statistics) 


tram of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
Gn With a concentration in social and economic statistics is offered off 
ly te by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is offered 
hires. Students at the International Statistical Program Center of the US. 
u of the Census. It is designed to give a knowledge of the theories, con- 
^W principles, and literature of social and economic statistics, and back- 
tng and management leadership in staff development as it relates to plan- 
lem and implementation of statistical analyses. The curriculum includes 
keit etic and statistical methods, management and organization, and eco- 
ip, "nd social development. For further information contact the Office of 
an of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Telecommunication Operations) 


y Potram of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
ET with a concentration in telecommunication operations is offered off 
C by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This program is de- 
V rel; to introduce personnel with technical backgrounds in communications 
Èt ated work in the field of business administration, economics, manage- 
lat Science, political science, sociology, and statistics. For further infor- 
Ren contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
is Star’ telephone 676-6210, or one of the following College of General Stud- 
ktam aff Members—I. Ralph DeBelles, Director of District of Columbia Pro- 
ttle k telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Director Maryland Programs, 
thee One 676-7022; John A. Morrow, Director of Virginia Programs, tele- 
one 676-7040. 


SIS TE eres 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Building 500 
Telephone: 767-5348 

Representative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
Telephone: 676-7062 

Open to military and civilian personnel 


Federal After-hours Program 


Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to everyone 


The following agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Program: 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20229 


James J. Doherty, Chief, Training and Career Development Branch 
Office: Room 6320, 1301 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-8000 


BUREAU OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 


Education Director: Bruce Robinson, Chief, Employee Development Branch 
Office: Room 3525, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street an 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 967-7075 or 967-7076 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 «ain 
: y ; < , Train 
Education Director: Oscar Simon, In-Service Programs, National 


Institute 
Office: Room 407, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 382-4804 
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CIVI 2RVICR C 
L SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 
For infor 
nformation cont í 
Ssiations Division pci 
Ee Room 3H15, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
elephone: 632-5430 


act Employee Development Officer, Personn 


COAST GU 
AST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 
Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch 


Office: 2B, Nassif Bui 
Office: Room 8112B, Nassif Building. 400 7th Street, S.W. 
elephone: 426-2342 


DEPART 2d 
RTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 


Educ; i 

Office: Director: Jack Rottman, Chief, Career Development Section 

Tel : Room 1623, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
elephone: 739-5255 


ON, D.C. 20210 
N.W. 


DEPARTMEN 
ARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGT 


Oo 5 ` 
Rie: Room C5510, 200 Constitution Avenue, 
elephone: 523-6662 


DEPART na 
ARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, p.c. 20226 


BURE 5 
AU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


e Development Specialist 


Educati 

ce hia i 

ation Director: Amy Herlihy, Employe 
nsylvania Avenue and 


Office: T 

Lee: Room 639, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pen 
^ adison Place, N.W. 

elephone: 964-5565 


UMBIA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


GOVERN wR 
RNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COL 
Director, Employee 


Educa:; 
ca : : i . 
tion Director: Edward E. Anderson, Acting Assistant 


age and Services 
T LE Room 207, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
elephone: 629-2997 < 


20591 


cialist 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


N 
——- Director: Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Spe 
T er Room 515, 800 Independence Avenue, : 
Clephone: 426-3320 


FED 
ERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 


FED 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, p.c. 20554 


Educs,; 
ng Director: Thomas Tate 
Teles, Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 
ephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Gail Watters, Personnel Specialist 
Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 452-3385 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20405 


Training Officer: Joel B. Gerstle 
Office: Room 6221, 18th and F Streets, N.W. 
Telephone: 566-1279 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 


David C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch 
Office: Room 1313, 1111 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 566-1279 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20423 


Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Director of Training 
Office: Training Branch, Room 6363, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 275-7876 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 


Career Development and Training Officer: H.F. Blackner 
Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-4106 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 


° : " " d Training 
Education Director: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations an 
Division 


nue 
Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont AY® 
and H Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 389-3101 
Forrestal Building, L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 j 
nin 


Education Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces Education and Tra 
Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 

Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
Program Coordinators: Joe Aul, Dee Umlauf 

Office: Room GE222, Forrestal Building 

Telephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 

Telephone: 676-7064 "EU 
Open to active duty military personnel, Department of Defense civilians, 
military personnel and other federal employees 


0319 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 2 


Coordinator: Bernard S. Waterman 
Office: Room D-281, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Telephone: 693-8507 
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Jrector for the University: Harry R. Page 
fice: Room 308, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 
tlephone: 676-7250 
Tesentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
0 tlephone: 676-7062 
"to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Rep 


library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Ces 

Cy EM 

o Hill Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
“sentative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
tlephone: 676-7028 


N 
Wal Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 


“tation Specialist: Sylvia Wahler 
T Ice: Navy Research Laboratory, Bldg 72 
*lephone: 767-2956 
"sentative for the Univ ersity: LeRoy S. Paul 
*lephone: 676-7062 


N i T J. 1 
- Security Station, 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20390 


Tation Services Officer: Danny Snare 

gy, Phone: 282-0860 
“sentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
‘lephone: 676-7062 


Ny 
Ay 1l Telecommunications Command, 4401 Massachusetts 


e 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20370 


Xue i 1 
^-- Director: Allen Price 
k e Phone: 282-0371 
g ntative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
*Phone: 676-7062 
Uni 
uf 
Wa *d States Army Institute of Dental Research 


‘ltt Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 


giliam A. Ayer, Chief, Professional Development 
Te Building 40 
ly. Phone: 576-3443 y 
*nlative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Oye, “Phone: 676-7024 


AIDR 
O military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at Us 


W 
a 
, T Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 


ens: 
me Officer: Craig G. Matthews 
Teles: Building B-12, Room 34 
Nine: bone: 576-2055 or 576-3187 
: Te), ative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
be Plone: 676-7024 
? everyone 
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Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20374 | 


Glenn C. Archibald, Head, Education and Training Branch 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station l 

Navy Campus for Achievement: Jan Goldstien 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
Telephone: 433-3182 

Employee Development Officer: John Barber 
Office: Room 202, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E. 
Telephone: 433-3188 or 433-3160 

Representative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
Telephone: 676-7028 

Open to government and nongovernment employees 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 
vices 


Aberdeen Area Education Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, Educational Se | 

Division d, MÀ 
Office: Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Groune, 
21005 
Telephone: (301) 278-3385 

Representative for the University: John Williams 


Telephone: (202) 676-7029 ving 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Aberdeen PrO 
Ground 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 
Education Services Officer: Lloyd J. Flynn 

Office: Building 3484 Í 

Telephone: 981-6377 
Representative for the University: Robert Engle 

Telephone: 676-7025 issio® 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by perm 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. 20315 


Education Director: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Division 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 
Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: Robert Engle 
Telephone: 676-7025 others 
Open to employees of the Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, and 
by permission, obtained at least one week prior to the first week of classes, 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 
Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 
Telephone: (301) 671-2166 

Representative for the University: John Williams 


| 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 m. 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Edgewood 
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"t George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Yucation Director: Robert Rambicur 
ffice: Building B393, Army Education Center 
Telephone: (301) 677-6421 
"lTesentative for the University: John Williams 
p,Itlephone: (202) 676-7029 


o to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort George G. 
"de 


Montgomery County Public Service Training Academy, Rockville, Md. 20850 
Yu 


N Cation Director: Fran Syptak, Coordinator, Police Professional Advancement 
"gram 
Office: Public Service Training Academy, 10025 Darnestown Road 
a clephone: 279-8250 
Presentative for the University: Robert Engle 
Ope Phone: 676-7025 Ju 
1 to Montgomery County employees and to others by permission 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Vacation Director: Gerald Alexander, Head, Training and Educational Services 
ce: Building 123 
tlephone: 295-0493 
e tative for the University: Robert Engle 
*phone: 676-7025 i 
le] to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 
Utes of Health, and to others as space permits 


‘tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


E 
ation Officer: Daniel E. Bella : ock- 
fice: Boom 316, North Bethesda Office Center II, 5640 Nicholson Lane, R 
vue, Md. 20852 
lg Phone: 496-8481 
sjentative for the University: Robert Engle 
ty. “Phone: 676-7025 ission 
^ to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by perm 


\ 
"ll Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


ilinator for the University Programs and 
Om Sb U.S. Naval Academy 

Te Nimitz Library 

ly, Phone: (301) 267-2178 ud 
“sentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

“Phone: (202) 676-7024 

Nain” Military personnel, c 


Education Officer: William W. Jeffries, 


b r- 
ivilian government employees and to others by pe 


n 
i "il Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 


*l W. 
White, Head, Employee Development; Wanda Denton, 
ist 


Employee Development 
ec} 
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Office: Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 
Telephone: (301) 863-3734 or 863-3735 

Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202) 676-7024 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


Naval Graduate Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: Captain Stewart R. Elder, USN 
Education Director: Captain Richard G. Shaffer, USN 
Office: Building 122 
Telephone: 295-0064 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 1 Grad 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at the Nava 
uate Dental School 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


Edward Drinks, Head, Training Division 
Telephone: (301) 743-4506 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202) 676-7024 
Open to everyone by permission of the officer in charge of the station 


Naval School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: CAPT William J. Green, Jr., MSC, USN 
Executive Officer: CDR Patrick Collier, MSC, USN 
Office: Room 131, Building 141 
Telephone: 295-1314 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U. 
School of Health Care Administration 


s v? 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Dr. Alfred Wolf, Technical Directorate 
Telephone: (301) 267-2171 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202) 676-7024 
Open to military personnel, civilian government employees and t 
mission 


4 
o others by P 


ero% 
David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Card 


Md. 20007 


Jacqueline Nye, Head, Training Division 
Office: Room 113A, Building 8 
Telephone: 227-1204 or 227-1169 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship R 
Development Center and to others by permission 


esearch 9 
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N i Shi ü 1 . * 
’val Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building) 


p 
aklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Rd " . 

lation Director: Gertrude Palder 

: Ice: Room 3A25, 5600 Fishers Lane 

Re tlephone: 443-3119 

Presentative for the University: Robert Engle 

x *lephone: 676-7025 

ther to employees of the Department of Health, Education, an 
ts by permission 


d Welfare and to 


Pr; 
ke Georges Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Center), Hyatts- 
*;, Md. 20788 


Mhcation Director: Doris B. Moore 
Toe: Room 204, Civilian Personnel Office (Train 
epre Phone: 436-1104 
Sentative for the University: John Williams 
tlephone: 676-7029 
^ to everyone 


ing), 3700 East-West Highway 


hs 
cial Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


Di 
tector, Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi 
Er Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training 
ler Koment, 6401 Security Boulevard 
p Dhone: (301) 5944528. | 
Sentative for the University: Anne Currier 
tlephone: (202) 676-7249 - 
mg employees of the Social Security Administration 


and Career 


and to others by permission 


$ * 
“itang Federal Complex, DMA-Hydrographic Center, Suitland, Md. 20390 


hh 
n 
ores Head, Training Branch 
int Main Building, Room 140 
Repr *phone: 763-1357 
sentative for the University: Robert Engle 
Phone: (202) 676-7025 


Wests 
“tinghouse Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


Ma 
ot Education and Technology Training: Stanley F. Black 
Tees Baltimore-Washington International Airport, Box 1693 
lg Phone: (301) 765-4447 
Sentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
i, Phone: (202) 676-7024 #3 
© Westinghouse employees and to others by permission 


LOS 


Án; 

ton Hall Station, Arlington, Va. 22212 
o 
f 
Tel 


T, Army Education Center: Donna Pierson 
EE Building 316 
Phone: 692.5450 
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Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel and federal employees 


CAPSO-Navy, Arlington, Va. 22203 | 


Education Director: Donald E. Marquart 
Office: Room 1111, Ballston Towers #2, 801 North Randolph Street 


Telephone: 692-4476 or 692-4478 
Employee Development Locations Served: 
1. Ballston Towers #2, Room 1111, 692-4476 
2. Jefferson Plaza #2, Room 158, 692-8524 
3. Crystal Mall #3, Room 817, Patricia McGinnis, 697-4530 
4. National Center #3, Room 4E66, Alex Lathers, 692-5610 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 


Telephone: 676-7014 thers | 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and to o | 


on a space-available basis 


2 
Computer Sciences Corporation, 6565 Arlington Blvd., Falls Church, M 


22042 


Director, Industrial Relations: Dennis Sheehy 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 | 


Defense Supply Agency, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 22314 | 


Education Director: Philip C. Strang, Chief, Employee Development Branch 
Office: Room 8A111 
Telephone: 274-7493 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and t 
by permission 


o others 


Fairfax County Government, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


Employee Training and Development Supervisor: Beverly Scott 
Office: Personnel Office, 10409 Main Street, Fairfax, Va. 
Telephone: 691-3437 
Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett 
Telephone: 676-7063 
Open to employees of Fairfax County Government. Others may be ad 
permission of Mr. Scott on a space-available basis 


mitted yi 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber 
Office: Building T-1483 
Telephone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 
Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett 
Telephone: 676-7063 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by 


permissio® 
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Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Yucation Director: Robert L. Ayers 
flice: Building 303, North Post, Post Education Center 

te itlephone: 692-1460 
Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 

p, Itlephone: 676-7064 Ld 
1 to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permission 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Ucation Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
‘ining Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
fice: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
~Clephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
"lding Administrator: John Rice 
Ice: Room 124, Hoffman Building 
telephone: 325-0150 
Mésentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
tlephone: 676-7064 
ù to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


p 

W Army Materiel Command, AMC Building, 5001 Eisenhower Avenue, 5 
faira, Va. 22304 : 
"Iresentative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentagon 
tlephone: (Pentagon) 697-3141 
(University) 676-7064 1 


j''chburg Virginia Center, First and Merchants Bank Building, Room 606 j 
Nchburg, Virginia 24504 
"ident Coordinator: K. Dallas Wade i 

*lephone: (804) 845-6035 
resentative for the University: Barbara S. Framer i 
*lephone: (202) 676-7026 


Nit Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 | 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 


Program Coordinator: Beth Todd 
Office: Room 734, Nassif Building 
R Telephone: 756-1088 
*Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
o, Lelephone: 676-7064 
Pen to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


Mourn Park High School, 8909 Euclid Avenue, Manassas, Virginia 22110 
tesentative for the University: Barbara S. Framer j 
*lephone: 676-7026 


le Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 


ip ctor of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Armed Forces Educa- 
Pil and Training Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. Army: 
Om Strauss 

T Ce: Room 3C147, Pentagon 

*lephone: 697-2823 or 697-6805 or 697-8015 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 


Education Officer: Edwin Corbin 
Office: Room 5E410, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentagon 
Pentagon Telephone: 697-3141 
University Telephone: 676-7064 
Open only to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


U.S. Geological Survey National Center, Topographic Division, 12201 Sunris 
Valley Drive, Reston, Va. 22092 


Education Officer: Maurice Reed, Assistant to the Chief 
Telephone: 860-6222 

Representative for the University: Barbara S. Framer 
Telephone: 676-7026 


Washington National Airport (FAA), Washington, D.C. 20001 
n asd 


Planning Development and Education Officer: William E. Freeman, Educatio 
Training Office 

Office: FAA Offices, Balcony, Main Terminal Building 

Telephone: 557-2860 or 628-8781 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 

Telephone: 676-7014 


Westgate/ Westpark, Rt. 123 Tyson’s Corner, McLean, Va. 22101 


Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 


West Springfield High School, 6100 Rolling Road, Springfield, Va. 22150 


Representative for the University: Gerry Bassett 
Telephone: 676-7063 
Open to all qualified students 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


James T. Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instructional Services 
Office: Room 903, Presidential Building, 415 12th Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 724-4175 

Representative for the University: Norma L. Calhoun 
Telephone: 676-7023 


Charles Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


Maurice Dunkle, Program Counselor 
Office: Thomas Stone High School 
Telephone: (301) 843-6461 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


Repr 
I . p , . Li i 
Tentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
elephone: (202) 676-7249 
ALVERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 
Davi e 
PAL. Brown, Supervisor of Personnel 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach 
Telephone: (301) 535-1700 


Road 


C e 
HARLES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 


Elwood M. Leviner, Director of Personnel 
Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 


Telephone: (301) 934-4671 


ST. MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 
Kenne 
T D. Rigby, Personnel Assistant 
Jffice: St. Mary's County School Board of He 
Telephone: (201) 475-9141 


alth Building 


D 
chester County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md. 21613 


Joh EN 
n ` : i i , 
l. Comer, Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 


fice: 403 High Street 

telephone: (301) 228-4747 

Eo for the University: Anne O. Currier 
*lephone: (202) 676-7249 


Rep 


Fr 

NS ctas ` : 

erick Community College, Frederick, Md. 21701 
Patrick Christoff, Dean, Office of Community Services 

pro Phone: (301) 662-0101 
esentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 


Pri 

n » " Lj " 

ce Georges County Public Schools, 
and In-Service Training 


Man: 
Om: Acting Director of Staff Development 
tu... Prince Georges County School Board 
E none: 627-4800, Extension 218 
sentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
tlephone: 676-7249 1 


Talbot c- 
bot County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 


liam, v 

dam F. Best, Assistant to the Superintendent 

Tele, Washington and Dover Streets 

ey, Phone: (301) 822-0330 
sentative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
*lephone: (202) 676-7249 


Wicom; 
Comico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


illi 1 
- T. Middleton III, Director of Personnel 

T c Long Avenue and Mount Herman Road 
telephone: (301) 742-5128 
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Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


VIRGINIA 


Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 


William C. Symons, Jr., Staff Development Officer 
Office: 10700 Page Avenue 
Telephone: 691-3209 
Representatives for the University: Gerry Bassett, 
Telephone: 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7063 


TIDEWATER CENTER 


George Washington University Tidewater Center: James Noel, Director 

Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23666 

Telephone: (804) 838-8444 
Open to any qualified individual ent 
Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following governm 
installations: 


Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

Education Officer: Capt. T. Catana, USMC 
Telephone: (804) 444-5617 

Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 

Education Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
Telephone: (804) 878-5508 

Fort Lee, Va. 23801 

General Education Director: William Brantley 
Telephone: (804) 734-2605 

Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 

Education Director: Al Hunter 
Telephone: (804) 727-2454 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 

Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (804) 422-7151 


k, 
Guided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, Dam Nec 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 


Educational Advisor: William Eberling 
Telephone: (804) 425-4473 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


Blcational Director (Base): CWO3 R. Stoneking 
Telephone: (804) 425-4184 


langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 
Mucation Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Telephone: (804) 764-5757 


NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23365 


‘ead, Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
telephone: (804) 827-2611 


Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
Mcationa] Services Officer: Lt. J. McGalin, USN 
Telephone: (804) 444-3291 


Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 
Educ. 
"icationa] Services Officer, 
Nc telephone: (804) 425-2613 
-FA; Alex Osborn 
telephone: (804) 425-2655 


Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 
Mücational Services Officer: STGCS W. C. Rowland 

tlephone: (804) 464-7811 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


Mining Director: George Green 
tlephone: (804) 444-4912 


US. Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Mücationa! Services Officer: TNI M. M. Yarbrough 
tlephone: (804) 444-6945 


J T, 
Us, Naval Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 


E. 
"ning Officer: Eugene Rogers 
tlephone: (804) 397-6541, Extension 561 
$. Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


N 
Fa: Billy Bishop 
*lephone: (804) 444-7272 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE FOLLOWING PAGES CONTAIN LISTINGS AND DESCRIPTIONS of courses offere? 
by the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental program, 
Courses carrying the designation "Campus Course" are normally offered on? 
on campus. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The Univers! 

reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned iad 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of in 
advisor and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In or 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergradua” 
deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not 
en for graduate credit. fot 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned y 
students in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting courses 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean an th 
instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only W! 
provision that students must complete additional work in order to 
graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 101—200 may not be ta 
for graduate credit. -catill 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are planned primati 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructo 
qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified gen 
registering for Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care Adminis 
tion, Management Science, or Public Administration courses must have 
average, the prior approval of the department chairman who ‘is respons! i 
the graduate course, the prior approval of the faculty advisor, and the x 
approval of the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administrat! " 
Nondegree students who have not completed a bachelor's degree may 2 ess 
roll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and Bus 
Administration. 


ur 
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XH 2 ‘ 
OOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Course : 
Ses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 


dt 

ND oo courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 

WI to ann in advance by the instructor and the dean. Courses numbered 

len E ae planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 

itt pri cw ified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 
marily for doctoral students. 


MESTE 
IESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
redit given for the satisfactory completion 


The A 
," Number of semester hours of c 
arentheses after the title of the 


Wi is, in most cases, indicated in p 

lt ig k mee a y ear course giving three semester hours of credit each semes- 

"tdit is L p Y 3), and a semester course giving three semester hours of 

I clase y m (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute period 
ork or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


BRF 

VATIONS 

‘Ne f : i , : . > 
Ollowing abbreviations are used by the University for course designations. 


E" Accounting | Geod Geodesy j 
Anat American Civilization Geog Geography and Regional 
Anes Anatomy Science 
Anth Anesthesiology Geol Geology 
Ape Anthropology Geop Geophysics 
Art Applied Science Ger Germanic Languages and 
Art Literatures 


HCA Health Care Administration 
HCS Health Care Sciences 
Hist History 


Ar 

ko Art Therapy 

ise Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 


B 
Gt Business Administration HKLS Human Kinetics A 
Chem Cartography and Leisure Studies 
han Chemistry Idis  Interdisciplinary Courses 
Chin Child Health and Development IAF International Affairs 
Chinese Ital Italian 


Japn Japanese 


CE Civil Engineering 
Jour Journalism 


Clas Classics 


C 
I» Clinical Engineering Law Law 
Derm Computer Science LEnf Law Enforcement 
Econ Dermatology Mgt Management Science 
Economics Math Mathematics 
ME Mechanical Engineering 


EPol Education 
EE Education Policy 
EAq Electrical Engineering edicin 
Engs Engineering Administration Micr Microbiology 
Engineering Science Mus Music 
NSur Neurological Surgery 


ae English 
English as a Foreign Language Neur Neurology 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 


M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Med Medicine 


E 
ae Environmental Health 
al Environmental Studies Ocea Oceanography 
Fors Experimental Humanities OR Operations Research 
Fren Forensic Sciences Opth Ophthalmology 
Gn French Oral Oral Biology 
et Genetics Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
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Otol 
Path 
Phar 

Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 

PSc 
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Otolaryngology 
Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Radiology 

Religion 

Service Learning Program 


SPSc 
Slav 


Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpDr 

Stat 

Surg 
TCom 
U&RP 

Urol 

WStu 


Service-Learning Political 
Science 

Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Surgery 
Telecommunication Opera" 
Urban and Regional Planning 
Urology 

Women's Studies 


tions 
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\ccounting 


rman: A.J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 202, Telephone 
-0825 


Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 
E It. Accounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for under- 
*duate credit, 


ven Ia OR 


: $ 

1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) i 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and re- 1 
ports; the accounting measurement and communications of significant eco- i 
nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who hi 
have received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot re- H 
ceive credit for Acct 1. à 

1 

101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) i 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, ] 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motiva- a 

' 


tion, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who 
have received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct 
101. 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2. 


115 Financial Accounting (3) 
Role of accounting in the decision-making of external parties; understand- 
ing, interpretation, and implementation of financial accounting. Students 
who have received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot 
receive credit for Acct 115. 


V a ee 


Ji 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition of j 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analy- H 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. il 

132 Accounting Theory (3) " 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional i 
and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting [ 
literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. ' 

/ 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) | 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and i 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 

161 Federal Income Taxation (3) è 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, | 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. i 

171 Auditing (3) N 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing stand- j 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preparation-use i 


of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 
103 
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| | 181 Accounting Systems (3) 

| | Organization and use of accounting information: origination, - 

| tion, control, and reporting; development, design, and installation 

| counting systems; accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: 
101, 171. 


classifica 
of ac 


| 191 Advanced Accounting (3) 

Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statem 
|] business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price- 
| | adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: 
| | 


ents, 
leve 


121. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) di 

Moe r ; e 0 
I| Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and op 
| l of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: ive 


1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot rece 
credit for Acct 193. 


215 Management Accounting (3) ^ 
Role of accounting in management decision-making processes; understa® 1 
ing of accounting influences on resource allocation decisions in the orga? 
zation. Prerequisite: Acct 115 or a similar financial accounting or 
Students who have received credit for a similar management account! 
course cannot receive credit for Acct 215. 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) T 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships ani 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions 

| tax research. 


| | 275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) -a 

| Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standards, appi 
tion of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic data proces 
systems. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. 


| 276 Management Planning and Control (3) inf 
| Integrative case study approzch to management systems for plann í 
control, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunits, t je 

| pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework and 
| | Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. 


| 282 Accounting Information Systems (3) 

| Development and application of accounting system theory, 

| analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic d 
| essing, accounting systems, and management information systems. 
requisite: Acct 115 and 215, or equivalent. 


includi? 


ta pro 
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296 Seminar in Accounting (3) ji 
| Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation develope iy- 


"n 
Dur 
i 

i 

li 

Ii 
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i 
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seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 215, OF 
alent. 


American Civilization* 


Director: B.M. Mergen, Associate Professor of American Civilization, P-101, Tele- 
Mone 676-6070 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


+192 The American Cinema (3) 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the stu- 
dent to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evalua- 
tion clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films in the context 
of American culture. 


1197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in 
oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the 
Washington area. 


271 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
introduction to bibliography. 


Anthropology 


airman: R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-11, Tele- 
one 676-6075 


th Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in An- 
Topology. This prerequisite may be waived by permission of instructor. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture history. 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 
tural behavior. 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) 
Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; metaphorical 
thought; verbal art. 


155 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Religious beliefs 
and practices. Emphasis on religious process and change. 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 
Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco- 
nomic, and political systems. 
—_ 
oA 
"Jo 


dministered by the American Studies Program. 
int offering of the American Studies Program and the department of Speech and Drama. 
int offering of the American Studies Program and the department of History. 


$ 
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171 Native Peoples of North America (3) 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the con 
tinent's culture areas. 

185 Latin American Archeology (3) 

Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the 


Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the ori 
development of Latin American high civilizations. 


Paleo- 
gin an 


201 Seminar: the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (3) " 
Survey of the development of anthropological thought; examination of th 
subject matter, methodology, and theoretical approaches of anthropology) 
especially as they relate to contemporary societies, 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal and 
graph materials. 


the mid- 
mono 


Art ES 


A y -6085 
Chairman: L.F. Robinson, Associate Professor of Art; Building H, Telephone 676-60 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: preh 
to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


; i d n . from 
Art 71: from colonial beginnings to the republican age. Art 72: fr 
19th century to the present. 


109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 


istoric 


110 Contemporary Art (3) 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and them 
Christian to modern times. 

117 Medieval Art I (3) 
Early Christian and Byzantine. 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) (m 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems o i 
seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, 

tion, and educational service. 


es from early 
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141 Interior Design (3) 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs an 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


d ensemble lay- 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, W 
craíts. 

155 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Art and Archeology Program in Italy. 


203 Primitive Art (3) 


eaving, and other 


242 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Art and Archeology Program in Italy. 


Bienes a 
ological Sciences 


Chai à 
irman: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 314, Telephone 676-6090 


NOLOGY 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles; 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. Prerequisite 


to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $15 a semester. 
cience Majors (4-4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 


lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $18 a 


semester. 


11-12 Introductory Biology for S 


Bue; 
'"siness Administration 


Cha; 
“Rair * ` £u : ^ x 2 ^ 
an: S.F. Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Govern- 


e 
nt 302, Telephone 676-6115 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 
Structure, activities, and problems of business ente 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 


rprise; its contribution 


101 The Business Environment (3) 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordin 
the administrative unit; evolution of man 


social and politi- 


ating, and controlling activities of 
agement thinking. 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. 
programs, organization and policy in personne 


Industrial personnel and manpower 


l activities. 
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106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) 


A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effective 
personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies 
drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permis: 
sion of instructor. 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) : 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and p 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of collect 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permission of instructor 


113 Real Estate (3) 


Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property management, 
valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban renew 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) 
Function of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 


122 Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 


Insurance and estate programming in providing protection and est 
velopment; disposition of the individual estate. 


ate de 


131 Business Finance (3) 


Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources 5 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct usd 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. 


132 International Business Finance (3) 
Principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international finance, 
Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance 
payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131. 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) s 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management ty 
clucing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and -— 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 
1-2; BAd 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) P 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior << 4 
sis, impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product plann ig, 
pricing and distribution; tools of marketing research and demand an 
Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


143 Marketing Research (3) 


Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem definiti 
data collection, market survey and experimental design, data analysis ion 
presentation. Special topics: attitude research, questionnaire construct! 
and concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 141. 


on 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 
Logistical considerations of plant, warehouse and store location, 
control warehousing and transportation planning. Channels of 
tion from an institutional-behavioral viewpoint. Design, management 
evaluation of the distribution system. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


inventor 
distrib! 
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161 Commercial Law (3) 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business ac- 
tivity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, bank- 
ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business decision-mak- 
ing. 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2. 


172 Public Utilities (3) 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation with emphasis 
on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation. Prerequisite: BAd 171; Econ 1-2. 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 


Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing. 
Prerequisite: BAd 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. 


175 Introduction to International Business (3) 


Terminology; trade usages and practices; physical movement of goods in 
international business; conditions essential for successful trading; export 
shipment, documentation, procedural problems. 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
tion; development and management of overseas operations in different 
world areas. Prerequisite: BAd 175 or permission of instructor. 


181 Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equiva- 
lent. 


198 Business Policy and Administration (3) 


Terminal undergraduate course in business administration. Integration 
of functional activities in arriving at overall business policy decisions. 
Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) 


Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 
lation of labor-management relations. 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. 
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209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


. ; d 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advance 
problems. 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exe 
utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission 0 
instructor. 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


+ : Ju of 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. 


220 Administration of Research and Development (3) le 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecit oy 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in en 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 


222 International Research and Development (3) 
Technological, political, social, and economic factors affecting 1 
tional R&D policy; problems in industrial, governmental, and interna 
organizations; world technological forecasting; resource allocation; 
nology transfer. Prerequisite: BAd 220 or permission of instructor. 


terno 
tional 


tec 


223-24 Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3-3) 
BAd 223: the technology assessment concept. Methods for cond 
assessments. Management of assessments. Evaluation of selecte as 
ments. BAd 224: planning and conducting a technology assessment. 
requisite to BAd 224: BAd 223 or permission of instructor. 


ucting 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) ip 
Production technology, including new processes, materials, products, ¢4¥ he 
ment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology in managine 
production function. Prerequisite: BAd 181 or permission of instruc 


229 Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with V 
phases of research and development management. Topic will vary © 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology; cur s 
operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: six tO nine 
mester hours of research and development management or permission 
instructor. 


ariovs 
ach 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset man 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, ™ 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: 
131. 


aseme 
ne 
fina Ad 
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232 Capital Resource Management (3) 
Problems and theory of capital acquisition and allocation. Prerequisite: 
BAd 231. 


233 International Business Finance (3) 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: BAd 
131 or equivalent. 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 
Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate security issues, 
analysis of current capital market conditions. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 
equivalent. 


235 Financial Management (3) 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtaining 
and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering in- 
come, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of national 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio man- 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: BAd 
131. 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde- 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: BAd 
237. 


241 Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product planning, 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in market- 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 
applications. 


248 International Marketing (3) 
Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product de- 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, advertis- 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects. Effec- 
tive international marketing strategy. 


255 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as economic, 
political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relation- 
ships to other nations; national and international controls; future of the 
multinational corporation. 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) 


Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. 
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257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedure 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inte 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced master's degree standing. 


261 Applied Microeconomics (3) 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions inet 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories. i 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equivalent; or permission 
instructor. 


262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpa 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of government 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equiv 
lent; or permission of instructor. 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) n 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
BAd 171 or permission of instructor. 

279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and prac 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determinatlo 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


tices: 
n 0 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 

Per i E s. 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement program 3 
Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions. ther 
phasis on federal government policy with comparison of buying àt 9 
governmental levels and the private sector. 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement d 
progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negoti 
tion, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; termination, 
regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or permission 
instructor. 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, e 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, ? $ 
risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to WOT f- 
quirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 280 Or 
mission of instructor. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


procurement- processes. Developing adequate intercontractual 
relationships within the environment of public procurement. Manag 
of projects under contract. 


emen 


295 Research Methods (3) 
Same as Mgt 295 and PAd 295. Theory and practice in researc 
odology. Data sources and gathering, research models and designs, 
sis and testing, controls, interpretation and presentation of findings. 
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297 Business Policy Formulation (3) 
Analysis of operational situations 
plementing solutions to managerial problems. 
master's degree standing. 


and policy issues. Developing and im- 
Prerequisite: advanced 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Prop : ; i 
peram Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, and 
anography, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


1 Cartography I (3) 
Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical applications of 
cartography. Prerequisite: Math 3, 6, or equivalent. 


2 Cartography II (3) 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic mapping and 
charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design and repro- 


duction. Prerequisite: Cart 1. 


102 Elements of Remote Sensing (3) 
Basic elements of remote sensing. Emphasis on the electromagnetic 
spectrum, infrared photographic systems, thermal systems, and analysis 
of multispectral photography and thermal imagery. General character- 
istics of satellite remote sensing. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 (or equiva- 


lent experience), Geod 17, and Math 30. 


104 Photo-interpretation (3) 
Interpretation of topographic, vegetative, : € 
tures. Civil and military applications. Applications to urban planning 
and urban-industrial patterns. Use of satellite imagery and remote sens- 
ing data. Color aerial photographs and underwater photography. Pre- 


requisite: Cart 102, Geod 17, Math 30; or permission of instructor. 


hydrologic, and man-made fea- 


107 Physiography (3) 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weathering, 
climate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glacia- 
tion; physiographic regions. 


108 Climatology (3) 
Causes for climate and weather, air mas 
ments, physical features of boundaries. 
dry continentals, subarctics. 


s movements, water mass move- 


Tropics, subtropics, humid and 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) 


Techniques and procedures, fiel 
use of scribing and contact screens 


evaluation of source material, 


d methods, 
shaded relief, 


in color separation, 


p. 


' in 
Affine. 9^ 
liated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Laboratory fee to be d 
nounced. Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12, Math 3, 6 (or equivalent er 
perience). 


113 Map Design (3) 

Functional requirements of various kinds of maps. Principles of human 
perception and visual communication. Influence of reproduction proc 
esses on map design. Optimizing results within constraints of availat 
source material, equipment, time, money, manpower, and reproduction 
process. Changing tradition of map design. Influence of experimenti 
work and progress in the commercial and fine arts on map design. Ro% 
of map design in mapping organizations. Prerequisite: Cart 107, 108, 
and 111. 


115 Cartometrics I (3) 


Examination of the application of automatic computing systems tO bd 
tography. Course will cover batch processing and time sharing àn yis 
icated mini-computer systems as well as digitigers, plotters, and gr4P 


terminals. Prerequisite: Cart 1, 2. 


116 Cartometrics II (3) 
Analysis of cartographic computing programs, cartographic d 
tures and automated mapping data bases. Examination of FOR) 
programming methods as they apply to cartography. Preparation " 
coordinate transformation programs, map projection programs, an x. 
ting software. Prerequisite: Cart 115; Stat 97 or 106; or equivalent A 
perience. Laboratory fee for computer use, $60. Checks must be ma 
payable to the Utility Network of America. 


ata struc 


120 Computer Mapping I (3) 
The analysis and application of computer mapping methods consisting E 
the techniques for the automation of data bases and the creation O e ro- 
puter generated map output. Course utilizes the Harvard SYMAP "i 
gram and students will develop application programs in laboratory "d 
sions. Prerequisite: Cart 115, 116. Laboratory fee for computer » 
$60. Checks must be made payable to the Utility Network of America 


121 Computer Mapping II (3) m 
Study of advanced applications of SYMAP properties and application 4 
programs other than SYMAP that include 2- and 3-dimensional auton os 
plotter programs. Course will include laboratory sessions and stu% 
will develop an advanced seminar project. Prerequisite: Cart ao " 
oratory fee for computer use, $60. Checks must be made pay? 
the Utility Network of America. 

125 Marine Cartography (3) 

Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required 
visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of dat 
matic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


"T 
to depict” 
a; the thet 


126 Topographic Mapping (3) 
The application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topogra 
mapping. National Map Accuracy Standards. Systematic application 
geographic names. Field completion. Feature classification and sy ican 
zation. Map compilation and color separation. Comparison O A 
and foreign topographic maps and methodologies. Prerequisite: 
111; Geod 12, 13. 


hic 
p of 
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128 Thematic Mapping (3) 
Analysis of the thematic map as a me 
and quantitative data. The function an 
matic overprints. Source material research, an 
Map layout and symbol design. Experimental studies to compare the 
data the cartographer intends to communicate with the map and that 
actually extracted by the reader. Prerequisite: Math 30; Cart 111; and 


Stat 91 or 107. 


ans of communicating qualitative 
d design of base maps for the- 
alysis and manipulation. 


Uu 


Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) 
The application of remote sensing to earth resource studies with em- 
phasis on the physical characteristics of electromagnetic radiation, mul- 
tispectral sensing, and photographic and digital image analysis. Satellite 
systems and the cartographic treatment of remote sensing data. Pre- 
requisite: Cart 102; Math 31; and Phys 1 or 3. 

135 Cartographic Photography and Printing (3) 
Historical development of map printing since the introduction of photog- 
raphy. Comparison of printing processes. Contact and camera photog- 
raphy. Light sources for the darkroom and exposure. Photographic 
emulsions, sensitometry and densitometry. Phototypography. Comparison 
of color-proofing methods. Registration systems. Plate making, press 
work. Preparation of specifications for contractual printing. Quality 
contro! and other managerial problems. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


140 Sensitometry of Photomapping (3) 
Construction of tone reproduction curves; 
presentation; evaluation of photo materials, equipment 
requisite: Math 30, Phys 1, or equivalent experience. 


d Kinetics of the Photographic Process (3) 

as applied to the photographic process; 
or quality control and assurance; density 
dging; antivegnetting masks. 


optimization of photographic 
and systems. Pre- 


142 Mechanics an 


Light, optics and photometry 
sensitometry and densitometry f 
slicing; image enhancement; auto- and self-do 


Chemistry i ison ‘ 


Ch; 
hairman: R.E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, Corcoran 105, Telephone 676-6120 


} 
HYSICAL SCIENCE 


3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience 


(Campus Course) 

(Formerly Contemporary Science) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 
cal, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 
4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill the meaning- 


ful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 


Majors (3-3) 


5-6 Contemporary Science (4-4) 
Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering topics 
in contemporary science: population control, pollution, drugs, food addi- 


tives, etc. 
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8 Physiological Chemistry (2) 
Chemical aspects of selected topics in human physiology. Does not 


satisfy either premedical or course requirements for the chemistry major. 
A chemistry elective for students in allied health sciences. 


9 General Chemistry (4) 
Same as Chem 11, for off-campus students only. 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 
course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem di 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 


201 Environmental Science and Technology (3) 


Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on poe 
and air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students 
present papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environ 
mental pollutant. 


Chinese * 


— 


5E S ik 


Chairman: C. Shih, Professor of Chinese; Library 613, Telephone 676-7106 


1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3—3) (Campus Course) " 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of gramm 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prered 
site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar an 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and Te 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4: 
3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) (Campus Course) din 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development of rea ate 
ability in beginners’ textbooks and newspapers. Primarily for gradu 
students wishing to acquire a reading knowledge without learning 
speak or write the language. 


hin 


Economics E- 


Chairman: M.A. Holman, Professor of Economics; C-617, Telephone 676-6150 


: ics 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 is prerequisite to all courses in Econom 


except for Econ 217-18 and 220. 


* Administered by the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: macro- 


economics. Econ 2: microeconomics. 
101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 


Theories of national income determination and growth. 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial b 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 


anking, and other financial institu- 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 


For graduate students in fields othe 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. 


requisite waived. 


220 Survey of Principles and Issues 
Survey of economic theory and i 
problems. Departmental prerequisite W 

f the Environment and Natural Resources (3) 

nvironment and nat- 


r than economics. Econ 217: price 
Departmental pre- 


in Economics (3) 
ts application to contemporary economic 
aived. 


236 Seminar: Economics 0 


Analysis of public policy 
ural resources development an 


problems relating to the e 
d management. 


241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) 
Theory of wages and empl 
Structural unemployment; 
tion. 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) 
Developments leading to expansion of pu 
sources; evaluation of goals and operati 
grams. Open to undergraduates. 


bor supply and demand. 


oyment, analysis of la 
abor market discrimina- 


occupational choice; 1 


blic investment in manpower re- 
ons of publicly supported pro- 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrus 
alternate years. Topic for 1978: antitrust problems. 


101 or equivalent. 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis o 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. 


259 Income Distribution (3) 


Theoretical and empirical analysis of 


analysis of policies related to income ineq 


dergraduate economics majors. 


t economics during 
Prerequisite: Econ 


f productivity in business and gov- 


income distribution, including 
uality. Open to advanced un- 


Education è 


Chairman: Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; C-514, Telephone 
676-6940 


Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and << 
quate professional preparation are prerequisite to courses in Education numbere 
from 201 to 400. 


100 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 


112 Educational Measurement (3) 


Basic measurement techniques: selection, administration, and interprete 
tion of standardized tests; test construction and statistical analysis of te 
results. 


115 Experimental Course (arr.) 


Courses being offered for the first or second time. Topics to be à 
nounced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


128 Children's Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development. 


133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) 4 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice: 1. adult education i 
human resource development; 2. college student development experience 
3. higher education; 4. museum education; 5. counseling. Admission y 
permission of instructor. 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 


205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 


For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and iw 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum developme 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and classroom 
teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


208 Human Development (3) < 
| Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the - 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary T 
| search. 

209 Child Development (3) E 
| | Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Pract! 
| 


implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 2 a 


childhood. 
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210 Adolescent Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 


about adolescence. 


212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey Measurement and 


Evaluation (3) 

Introduction to measurement 
application and interpretation of data-g 
tive statistics. 


techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on 
athering techniques and descrip- 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 
Educ 213: European origins of Americ 
of the American school system. 


an education. Educ 214: evolution 


215 Experimental Course (arr.) 
announced in Schedule of Classes. 


New courses being offered for the first 


May be repeated for credit. 
or second time. Topics to be 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies and 


offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 


ing strategies of elementary school teachers. 
222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood and Elemen- 
tary School (3) 
al and psychological background; 
elementary re 
and instructional techniques. 


Historic readiness, special approaches 
and skills for beginning and aders; evaluation of materials; 
demonstrations of diagnostic 
nstruction—Intermediate and Secondary (3) 
aluation of recent methods, 
demonstrations of diagnos- 


223 Foundations of Reading I 
Historical and psychological background; ev 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; 
tic and teaching techniques. 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional techniques for elementary school 
level; construction of informal tests; administration and interpretation of 
informal and standardized tests; study of materials and application of read- 
ability formulas. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading in- 


struction. 


226 Reading in Secondary School (3) 


Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for testing and developing 
efficient reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and 


evaluating reading programs. 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some 
lems facing the contemporary American element 


of the most important prob- 
ary school. 
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228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, math- 
ematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 
235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 
236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and 1I 
plementation of self-instructional systems. 
237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 


Application of systems techniques to the development of an instructional 
program. 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 


For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


242 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


(Formerly Educ 271) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finances 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 


243 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 

245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


247 Vocational, Technical, and Occupational Education (3) 
(Formerly Adult and Preprofessional Technical and Occupational Educa 
tion) : 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems and trends 10 
vocational, technical, and occupational education for adults. 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
(Formerly Educ 272) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques of school SU 
pervision. 
250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis intervē" 
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tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; indiv idual and group counsel- 


ing. 

? : " n 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues 

nseling Services (3) 

of Guidance Services) 

Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 

services. Admission by permission of instructor. 


5 n : 2 
252 Organization and Administration of Cou 
(Formerly Organization and Administration 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis an 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: 


254 The Middle School (3) 
Development, organization, and practices; 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, àn 
for the preadolescent. 


255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) 
psychological, 
implications. 


d appraisal techniques. Develop- 
Educ 112 or equivalent. 


emphasis on the learner, the 
d the setting of the school 


Examination of historical, sociological, and philosophical 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive Special attention to con- 
temporary problems and practices. 


257 Career Development and Information (3) 


Theories of career development; factors influenc 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, education 


pational information. 


ing the world of work; 
al, and occu- 


258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 
Theories and practices of vocational, education 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance an 
ing Educ 253 and 257. 


al, and personal counsel- 
d counseling, includ- 


259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary School (3) 


(Formerly Secondary School Administration) 
achers and administrators. 
lern schools. 


260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) 
(Formerly Secondary School Supervision) 

and administrators. 

actices in schools. 


For experienced te Survey of administration, 
including practices of moc 


For experienced teachers Review of modern super- 
visory concepts, including pr 


261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) 


(Formerly Practicum in Counseling) 
Intensive counseling experience under super 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendation, 
tions offered for counseling majors and human 
Prerequisite: Educ 258. 

evelopment: Training and Education (3) 

ds, roles of human resource 
Prerequisite: adequate pro- 


vision. Emphasis on relation- 


and follow-up. Separate sec- 
development majors. 


263 Human Resource D 
ose, historical backgroun 
areas. 


Concepts and purp 
development personnel, program 
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fessional preparation or experience in training, education, and develop 
ment. 


264 Design of Training Programs in Human Resource Development (3) 


Training, education, and development programs for various client systems 
will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field work. Pre 
requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 


269-70 School Business Management (3-3) 


Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business ma 
l agement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicum ! 
| educational business management. 


275 Seminar: School Finance (3) 
| Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods ? 
| financing. 

| 276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


| Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
lic participation in policy-making. 


pub- 


| 278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest tO 
group. 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


. * H r 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs and trends in highe 
education in the United States. 


"i 284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


| : . "m . P ities; 
M Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities 
| duties of trustees and administrators. 


285 Student Activities (3) 


Procedures for working with college students on planning, bud 
and securing policy approval for innovative campus programming. 


geting 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) 


A : : Ls ax. 2i nt 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of prese 


Wu facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte 
nance problems. 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 

Required of all candidates for master's degrees in education. Analys 


scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of rese 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 

297 Personnel Administration (3) ed 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educi. 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and func 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master’s theses. 
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316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 


Studies (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 


studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 


Mathematics (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 


and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 


matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


Skills at the College Level (3) 
ege level. Development of college 


and teaching techniques, program 
uc 226, or equivalent and 


324 Teaching Reading and Study 


Evaluation of reading skills at the coll 
reading programs, including diagnostic 
planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Ed 
permission of instructor. 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) 


Examination of reviews 
on trends, values, interpretations, 


and research studies in curriculum theory. Focus 
fads, design systems, and evaluation. 


343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) 
Review and consideration of classical and empirical research studies on 
selected topics in human development. Issues, instrumentation, and re- 
search needs in respect to each topic discussed. Admission by permission 


of instructor. 


353 Counseling Older Persons (3) 


Special considerations and counseling em 
ment adjustments, death and dying. 


phasis on second careers, retire- 


354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 
(Formerly Counseling of Minority Groups) 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different clients. 
Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 


Principles of group dynamic 
Techniques and practice in group 


s as related to interaction within groups. 
counseling. 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 


others working with children and adolescents. 


358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and con- 
sideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Education Spe- 
cialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of con- 
centration is counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. 
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363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self-concepts, and 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


370 College Students and Their Community (3) 


Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of the 
contemporary college student; college students’ interaction with the €" 
vironment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional 
media for teaching at the college and university level. 

372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) 


Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 


373 The Community-Junior College (3) 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year = 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal © 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


375 Foundations of a College Student Development Program (3) 


College student development as an integral part of higher education pro" 
grams. 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) el 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructu s 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. 
mission by permission of department, prior to registration. 


381 Adult Learning (3) P 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and socia 
environment in adult education situations. 


382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) : 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. 

383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) 


Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for the sr 
man resource development specialist and others in various occupatio 
settings. 


384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


- : : nd 
Measurement and evaluation of adult learning programs in school pe 
nonschool agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary Organ 
tions, and community. 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) 


: : : ye ‘a higher 
Theory, practice, problems and issues in collective negotiations in high 
education. 
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386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends in the fields 
of adult education and human resource development. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Program administration, staff recruitment and development, fiscal opera- 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 


389 Consultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource Development (3) 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, and 
dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual and organiza- 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280 P 
Adult Education (3); or approval of instructor. 


rogram Planning in 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program. 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices. 


393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


394 College and University Governance (3) 


Organizational and administrative structures, 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 


patterns, and relationships 


395 Problems and Practices in Educational Administrative 


Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalu- 


ation of educational administration. 
399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to the public 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized regional prac- 


titioners. 


"hpineering and Applied Science 


light Sciences, NASA-Lang- 


Associ ; 
| SOciate Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of F y l 
ering and Applied Science, 


hono aduate Program: S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engine 

Pkins 311, Telephone 676-6665 

] eram Advisor of Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md.: 
"5 Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 112, Telephone 676-7179 

h Sram Advisor of Coastal Engineering Research Center, Fort Belvoir, Va.: J.E. 
t, Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 112, Telephone 676-7179 
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115 Engineering Analysis III (3) 


| 
| Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probability and sta- 
| tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematica 


expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to problems 9 
structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
4 equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


| 211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
| | Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables includin à 
tour integration, conformal mapping, integral inversion, and boundary 


| 

{ 

| 

| g con 
| value problems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


| 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 


Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering pom 
enerall 


including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, g » 
e: 


Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisit 
proval of department. 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 


SSS OEC ESL 


[ " 
T " " ; e 1: s, " 
T Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial problems 1n e 
[4 |; . * . " . " 
dI neering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and poten 
| | i distributions. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Mi 
1 


T 214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) , 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ritz wn 
Galerkin approximation methods for boundary-value problems. Aspe 


= 


visite: 


| 
IM a of linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prereq 
i li | | | approval of department. 
I 
2 | 215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) ia 
Advanced methods in solution of boundary-initial value probleme ^ 


engineering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's 
tions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213. 


| 216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) : 

Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to approximale 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineering, 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of mechanic" 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering a 
science. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
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168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) ing 
| Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bong 
capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120 Intro 
tion to the Mechanics of Solids (3) and ME 126 Fluid Mechanics (3)- 


' 191 Metal Structures (3) 


"ey" " v nec 
j Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements; COP 


i9 | | 
I | ! CIVIL ENGINEERING 
|] 
Ig 
d 
Prerequ* 


IT tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. 
site: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 
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192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of ad- 
vanced structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic 
design principles, box type girders, gable systems, composite girders, and 
special topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 ór equivalent. 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and 
design of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate 
strength and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety 
considerations, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, and 
precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the anal- 


ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, 
retaining structures, including sheeting 


and bracing systems, and water- 
front structures. Problems associated with s 


ubsurface exploration, de- 
watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
partment. 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
al failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
ety, probability of failure. Aspects 
stics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 
e: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


Operational and structur 
fatigue. Operational and structural saf 
of probabilistic structural analysis, stati 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisit 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, 
(3) structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3), and 
approval of department. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 


Classes. 


255 Coastal Processes (3) 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment properties 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; re- 
sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilization, 


sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Analysis and design of flexible 


Interaction between structures and waves. ot 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
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ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 General Structural Dynamics (3); CE 251 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering 1 (3) or equivalent. 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general lin- 
ear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending 
stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. 
Prerequisite: graduate statüs. 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) , 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns an 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling : 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; e 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate statt 


271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 

Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some phy 
concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechan 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions O** 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion aroun 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. IntroductioP 
to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movemen! 
of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of 
partment. 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 


Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, 4 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: sha 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves: 
Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequ! 


ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


sical 
ics 


refrac 


site: 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfac je 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal eng” 
neering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
requisite: approval of department. 


ial 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 

Introduction to programming digital computers in a macro-assembly sd 
guage and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in machine - 
trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different computer uu 
tures end the programming of such machines. Introduction to the "n 
ture of compiler languages; parsing of compiler language statemen 
Characteristics and choice of data processing language. Prerequisite 
CSci or EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) or equivalent, assem 
language programming experience, and permission of instructor. 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


i ES ^ s is and 
Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis " 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization e 
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niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of func- 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising a 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large digital 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 


214 Data Structures (3) 


Computer data structures; arrays, items, pointers, lists, insertion and dele- 
tion, available space management, threaded lists, two-way lists, garbage 
collection and compactification. Push-down stacks, strings and files. Tree 
structures and searching; hash table searches, bubble, radix, and merge 
sorting. Sequential, index-sequential and random files; access methods; 
sorting of files. Subroutines, co-routines, macros, flags, relocation, and 
recursion. Buffer pools and buffer management, data management, and 
storage. List and string processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci 158 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) or 201; 213 Com- 
puter-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3). 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) 


237 Computing Systems (3) 


255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Progra 


Display devices, CRT, point plotting and vector generation, character gen- 
erators; display files, data structures, linear and area transformations, 
clipping and windows; graphic input devices; interrupt handling; scaling; 
perspective, projection, hidden line elimination; command languages, 
time-shared interactive graphics, software support. Prerequisite: CSci or 
EE 159 Programming and Data Structures (3), or CSci 214; or per- 
mission of instructor. 


Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed 
arithmetic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 
CSci or EE 154 Ditigal Computer Design (3) or CSci 202. 


mming (3) 

Structured programming 
context-sensitive, and 
, syntax of languages, 


Introduction to formal computer languages. 
and block-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, 
unrestricted computer grammars. Parsing à language 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. Top-down structured 
programming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. Correctness, termination, 
and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertion method. Termina- 
tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion languages, program 
schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. Prerequisite: CSci 


214. 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 


s software. Use of a macro-assembler and 


job control language. Design of assemblers and loaders. Concepts of 
multiprogrammed job control including linking, loading, linkage-edit, 
relocatability, and status switching. Design of dispatchers and monitors. 


Communications between components of an operating system. Input- 
output programming and control. Design of utility programs. Prerequi- 
rmission of instructor. 


site: CSci 214 Data Structures (3) or pe 


Design of computer system 
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152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Introduction to the use of structure of minicomputers and larger compU- 
ters. Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching circuits. 
Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital computers. 
Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Interfacing equip- 
ment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic requirements: 
Introduction to programming analog computers; analog computer com 
ponents; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: EE 157 Machine an 
Assembly Language Programming (3). 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analy- 
sis and design of switching devices; design of combinational logic net- 
works. Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic 
implementation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, àP 
threshold logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems 
and codes, geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; 
encoders and decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digita 
units. Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and trans- 
formation of sequential machines; structure of sequential machines; parti- 
tions and covers. State identification and fault-detection experiments. Pre- 
requisite: EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
credit. 


20 


— 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 


Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; sam 
pling. 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) 


Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip" 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer $0- 
lutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 


System properties; controllability and observability of linear systems; Se 
sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformation 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random prot” 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems with 
stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for communica 
tions, control theory, computer science. 


s of 


224 Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 


Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. 
requisite: EE 222 Physical Electronics II (3) or equivalent. 


pre- 
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241 Information Theory (3) 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chan- 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the perform- 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric chan- 
nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 


site: EE 204. 


242 Coding Theory (3) 
Error-correcting codes; 
codes, group codes; sy 
decoding; Galois fields; 
codeable codes; performance calculations. 


bounds on the performances of error-correcting 

ndrome decoding; cylic codes, their encoding and 
BCH codes, burst correction, and threshold-de- 
Prerequisite: EE 204. 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- 


sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 


EE 204 or equivalent. 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored noise; detection of sto- 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection and estimation prob- 
lems; signaling over fading channels and the optimum receivers; diversity 
techniques and their performances. Prerequisite: EE 243. 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, appli- 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequi- 


site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 


Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, 


and data signals, spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency 


and pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing 
schemes, communication quality standards and objectives. Signal power, 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 


wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) 
ommunications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
Transmission system layout and major de- 
sign considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio system. 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant parame- 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall design of a cable 

d digital terminals. Wide- 


communication system. Digital transmission an 


band data transmission. Frequency allocation. 


Design of a c 
switched telephone network. 


the School of Engineering and 


EX - 
EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a 
Pplied Science. 


graduate degree in 
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298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; concep- 
tual foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, 
and the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization wit 
typical activities of engineering managers, and with factors bearing on the 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and of 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This course 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-17 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremen- 
tal analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac 
countant's view, and before and after tax analysis. 


170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 


An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
in engineering administration. Concepts of probability, statistics, 4" 
operations research. 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget prepara 
tion and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, = 
administration of the contract to completion considered from the bie 
points of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technica 
materials and services. 


207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 
Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer" 
ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera 
tions of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practic? 
applications in an engineering administration environment. 


210 Eagineering Law (3) 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The America? 
legal system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional en 
gineers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary 
rights, special problems in research and developmental contracts. 


211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 

Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pu 
diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of or 
ganization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, and co™ 
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aging human and material resources. 


mittees. Directing: leadership, man 
formance, using system feed- 


Controlling: setting standards, evaluating per 
back data for correction and improvement. Students who receive credit 


for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for EAd 201 Management for 
Scientists and Engineers (3). Prerequisite: EAd 150, EAd 160, or equiv- 


alent. 


221-22 Environmental Management (3-3) 


The spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, and social 
forces influencing the quality of our environment. Review of govern- 


mental and industrial programs to combat pollution of the air and water, 
and to control pesticides, noise, and radiation. Historical development of 
legislation dealing with environmental science and management. Review 
pending legislation involving environmental and energy matters; theoreti- 
cal aspects of specific management problems. 


231 Program Management (3) 
Programs and projects are widely used in industry and government to 
facilitate the management of technical undertakings. Management science, 


the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts are applied 


to a variety of typical cases. 


Construction Management I (3) 

Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


24 


— 


242 Construction Management II (3) 
Construction administration: organization, construction planning, and 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in construction man- 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing, project man- 


agement and control. 
255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
The study of technological innovation as a vital part of the acquisition 
process; the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization, 
plans, and control to accomplish research and development objectives. 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in 
engineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or equivalent. 
on-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving ad- 
ministrative problems. Role of decision criteria and other subjective 
factors. Managerial economics. Engineering economy, model building, 
testing, solving. Replacement under certainty, risk. Control-general, 
control charts, sampling inspection. Experimentation to differentiate 
variables, build models-canons of induction, statistical tests, analysis of 


variance, linear regression. App i 


269 Elements of Decisi 


lication to nonmathematical formulations. 


281 Systems Analysis and Management I 
282 Systems Analysis and Management II 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration 
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203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 


Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; CO 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


N 
N 
- 


Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear com 
stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, variation. 
principles; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems 
elastostatics. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


229 Transformations in Materials (3) 


Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, pha 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans- 
formations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


231 Structure of Materials (3) 


Space lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy, texture and 
preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg's law, Laue tech- 
niques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer method, x-ray spec 
trometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice energ} 
lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy theories, con 
ductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity, defects P 
metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanió 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinfore 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

239 Physical Ceramics (3) j 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of ceramic 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; sintering 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate theory; la 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; visco: 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria o 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mecha 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approac^ 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recen 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. 


263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 


Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion proble™ 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of d€ 
partment. 


nics 
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270 Theoretical Acoustics I (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Acoustics) 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered 
media and between media in relative motion; sóund radiation from 
simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts 
and enclosures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: 


ME 221, ApSc 213 or equivalent. 
271 Random Process Theory I (3) 


and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 
random processes in linear systems; 
and filtering; zero and level crossings 
in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 


Random processes; stationarity 
and cross-correlations and spectra; 
mean-square estimation, prediction 
and peak distributions; applications 
EngS 203 or approval of department. 


272 Random Process Theory Il (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffusion, 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic con- 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in commu- 
nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 


and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. 


273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct filter- 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of department. 


274 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 


Introduction to the physical effects of n 


cal sources of noise and their control; 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 


noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Theoretical Acoustics) 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous and 
heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radi- 
ation from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by ob- 
stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric 


acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. 


276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


277 Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts of continuum mechanics an 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and r 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


oise and vibration on man, practi- 
building noise, ventilation system 


d thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
elaxational attenuations, piezo- 
rigid and deform- 
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278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 


Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology !? 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise. 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 


Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of phys 
stress. 


280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) ; 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from no 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proc 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, an 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


The uses of computers in engineering and science; numerical interpola 
tion, integration and differentiation; least squares approximations 9^ 
application to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eigen 
vector problems; solution of systems of linear equations; ordinary 
ferential equations; introduction to solution of partial differential eqU^ 
tions; applications to initial and two-point boundary value problems 4 
engineering mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of department. 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechznics (3) 


Formulation of the finite element method through the use of variations! 
principles for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane § » 
plane strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal condu 

tion, and potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assem ite 
characteristic elemental matrices, computer implementation of the fini 

element method. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between sie 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structur ; 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures: classifica? 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the desig 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural desig? 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 


Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application g- 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type " s 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: 
proval of department. 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
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310 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic jet 
noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, 
sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
ME 215. 


313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 


EngS 270, 312. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 


nation. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 


Methods of solving vibration problems: di 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 


straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con- 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 


motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


The continuum, kinematics of fluids; 
tensor; fundamental equations of th 


differential equation, Rayleigh- 


stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
e flow of viscous compressible fluids; 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 


site: approval of department. 
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222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex lift 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, effect 
of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing theory 
similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


227 Viscous Flow (3) 


Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for 1$ 
solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses; 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the 
ory; applications to heat-transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 


Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions m 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph trans- 
formation, Kármán Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. PI* 
requisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


237 Propulsion (3) 


Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows; 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform flows, m" 
ing; intakes, additive drag: mechanics of flow induction; drag and thrust 
generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and augmenta- 
tion; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples will include prope, 
lers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: approval 
department. 


248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
Problem of designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory restraints 
and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations, computer-aided design, inte" 
gration of aircraft components, economic considerations, and iterations 
final configuration to obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: 2P 
proval of department. 


270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 


Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics an 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 


Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based 
on momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transi 
tion aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation wit 
flight data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities CIT 
teria; elements of instrument approach and landing problem. PrereqU" 


site: approval of department. 


273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema" 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback co? 
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and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 


trol, stability, accuracy, 
approval of department. 


linearities and noise. Prerequisite: 


274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 


requisite: approval of Department. 


276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
First- and second-order Hamilto 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's m 
theories for third-body perturbations. 
weighted least squares and minimum v 
of various filtering techniques as applied t 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: 


n-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
ethods, special and general perturbation 
Differential correction of orbits by 
ariance techniques... Comparison 
o orbit determination and other 
approval of department. 


279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Current problems and methods in high an 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the stall. 
Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamic parameters on the 
poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of current experi- 
mental techniques and development of equations pertaining to developed 
spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or approval of 


department. 


gle of attack stability and con- 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


Statistical significance of the entropy con 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized 
gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics. Pre- 


requisite: graduate status. 


cept, conditions of equilibrium, 


281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, sta- 
tistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected applications. 


Prerequisite: ME 280. 


290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete 
particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribu- 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molccular interac- 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at 


low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 
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298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


English. bisous AE SNO | 


Chairman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 676-6180 


Before students are registered in Engl 10, they are tested in the minimum essentials 


of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students 
who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one 
or both halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequately pre 
pared for Engl 10 will be given permission to register for Engl 9 on campus. Eng 
or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


1 English for International Students (0) 


Elementary grammar, reading, vocabulary, and conversation. cum 
meets 10 class hours and five monitored laboratory hours per week. Fu 
ther laboratory work encouraged. 


2 English for International Students (0) 


. . " jon. 
Lower intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary, and conversatio 
Course meets 10 class hours and three monitored laboratory hours 
week. Further laboratory work encouraged. 


3 English for International Students (3) 
Intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary, and conversation. Cour 
meets 10 class hours and three monitored laboratory hours per wee 
Further laboratory work encouraged. 


4 English for International Students (3) 


Higher intermediate grammar, reading, vocabulary review, and con 
versation; for international students not yet ready for extended training 
in composition. Course meets 10 class hours and three monitored la 

oratory hours per week. Further laboratory work encouraged. 


5 English Composition for International Students (3) 


Extended writing practice for international students showing high de 
of proficiency in use of English. Development of writing skills; pe 
of expository techniques and library research methods. Course me 


: r 
four hours per week. Students completing Engl 5 with a grade of s ii 


gree 


B will receive academic credit for the course and may enroll in Eng i 
or 12 to fulfill the Columbian College undergraduate requirement 
English. 
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7 English Composition for International Students (3) 
A more advanced composition course, following English 5, for under- 
graduates not yet ready to take Engl 11 or 12 and for graduate stu- 
dents in need of further writing practice. The course requires weekly 
reading and writing assignments and a research paper. Students are 
expected to be familiar with expository techniques and library research 
methods taught in Engl 5. The course meets four hours per week. 


NGLISH COMPOSITION 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre- 

pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic 

structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 

10. In addition, a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, 

s whose test scores show a reading deficiency. Engl 

wries three semesters hours of credit; 

a week for a maxi- 


is required for student 
9 meets five hours per week and cz 
the reading course meets an additional three hours 
mum of 10 weeks. Fees: tuition, $315; special fee, $25. 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 
sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 

ative techniques; emphasis 
and on logical 
anguage and of 


Study and practice of expository and argument 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction, 
thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of I 
the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


Prerequisite: 


UMANITIES 


43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 
Interdisciplinary study of the origins of Western thought. Reading and 
intensive class discussions of selections from the Bible and of five works 
each semester from the following authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Back- 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and social 


movements. 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 
Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Renaissance 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of five works 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major intellec- 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 


Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types an 
forms of imaginative literature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 
72: From the Civil War to present. 
175 Special Topics in American Literature (3) 
Biography as literature. 


Environmental Health* 


For further information call David A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Telephone 676-6210 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) : 
Open to qualified graduate students. Principles and methodology of A 
demiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and dise@™ 
including parasitology and mycology. 


231 Venereal Disease in the Community (3) 
A survey course to develop an understanding of venereal disease problems: 
Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and control. 
parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 


240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and Environmental 
Law (3) z 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpol 
of the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government agen 
cies responsible for environmental impact statements, current statutes 
regulations pertaining to the environment. 


254 Human Ecology (3) 


Ecology—man within the framework ‘of reference—physical and CU 2 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, 
public administration. 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 


Q4 k : : to 
Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels ! 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry 
carrying out control and preventive practices. 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 


Itural 
ni 


: i , lic 

Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metal 
T ter 

* These courses are included in certain interdepartmental programs of the Master of Art Mise 


of Science in Special Studies degree which is under the academic jurisdiction of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 
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fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards such 
as high and low temperature biological effects, radiation (electromagnetic, 
ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pol- 
lution; prevention and control of industrial health hazards. 


293 Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 


Relationship between public health and school health. The purpose of the 
course is to aid the teacher in presenting information in the classroom 
setting. 


301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
problems of the community. 


ensic Sciences 


Chairman: C.E. O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences, Samson Hall, Telephone 
676-7397 or 676-7398 


201 Forensic Serology (3) 
Fundamental analysis of blood and other biological materials. Specific 
procedures and techniques used in forensic serology—from presumptive 
tests to blood enzyme classifications. Laboratory exercises. 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the exam- 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectropho- 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises. 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating 
processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and 
methods of examining questioned documents. Laboratory exercises. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises. 


tire 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treat- 
ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of ex- 
pert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination in hospitaliza- 


tion and criminal cases. 


220 Introduction to Forensic Science (3) 
(Formerly The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Crim 
yer) 

Survey of the forensic physical scienc 
of expert witnesses and their court roles 
operation and functioning of the forensic laboratory. 


inal Law- 


es; qualifications and preparation 
in criminal and civil cases; 
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224 Introduction to Criminal Law (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, and Legal 
Methods) 


Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation 
of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research. 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidence. 
Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure an 
admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hear 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-con 
tion procedurer. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


ing, 
vic- 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adm 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional respon” 
sibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental tren d 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


inis- 


251 Moot Court (3) ad 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross a. 
by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class » 
cussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility 
scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes. 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Introduction to Forensic Medicine (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology) 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected 
countered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair a 
to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart relating tO $ 


on under 


^ jons 

death, and .anatomic area of the brain prone to hemorrhagic lesion 
following trauma. 

261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) "et 

Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigation? 


sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, ? 
trauma. 


265 The Illicit Use of Drugs (3) A 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological deem i 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, 5 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. de 
candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) 


: ds — > : veral 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate se d 
disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences, 
psychology. 
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269 Forensic Toxicology (3) 
Relevant underlying biological chemical, and pharmacological prin- 
ciples of forensic toxicology. 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems ap- 
proved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under the 
supervision of an appropriate staff member. Laboratory exercises in 
those methods in principal use in crime laboratories. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


French* 
quairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 429, Telephone 
6-6330 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
(d who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
1 placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
‘Ssignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester. 

3-4 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 
1-2 or two years of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a se- 


mester. 


Geodesy} 


Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, and 
Ceanography, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 
Basic plane surveying for cartographers and surveyors. Field exercises 
as arranged. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent mathematical exper- 


ience. 


13 Higher Surveying (3) 
(Formerly Geodetic Surveying) 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying for cartographers and 


.. 


D 
Adm 
TAR 


üinistered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
iliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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M surveyors. Field exercises as arranged. Prerequisite: Geod 12 or pe 
mission of instructor. 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and phot 
iI graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stef- 
eoscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric prol 
ect; radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestr! 
photography. Recommended prerequisites: Geod 12, Math 30. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 

Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting instruments; graphical 

and computational methods for adjusting strips of aerotriangulation- 

| | Method of least squares, statistics and transformations applied to photo 
| grammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


110 Map Projections (3) 


Elementary theory of projections in cartography and geodesy. Projection 
| of the sphere and ellipsoid on plane, conical and cylindrical surfaces 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


| 
117 Analytic Photogrammetry (3) 
| (Formerly Advanced Photogrammetry) od 
Analytic photogrammetry theory and practice: matrix algebra, metha. 
of least squares, image coordinate refinement, formulation for analyt 
photogrammetry, intersection, linearization of equations, space resectio» 
two- and three-photo relative orientation, strip adjustment review, 
adjustment. Prerequisites: Math 32, Geod 18. 


119 Advanced Mathematical Photogrammetry (3) 


Mathematical treatment of resection, intersection, relative orientatio® 
error propagation, adjustment and coordinate transformation using matr 3 
algebra. Derivation of colinearity equations and image coordinate cor 
rections for frame, panoramic and strip photography. Prerequisites" 


Geod 17, Math 124 or equivalent experience. 


150 Geometric Geodesy (3) 
(Formerly 155 Elementary Geodesy) 


Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy. Primary 
emphasis on geometric methods. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission 
instructor. 


151 Physical Geodesy (3) 
(Formerly 155 Elementary Geodesy) 


Physical and celestial methods and application of geodesy. Prerequisites: 
Phys 1 or 3, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 
| 156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) " 
| Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and latitude. P 
M requisite: Math 32, Geod 155 or comparable experience. 
| 158 Electronic Surveying and Navigation (3) " 
| An examination of the principles and applications of techniques. Top" 


i include: EM wave propagation, system error identification and analysis, 
N representative surveying systems, baseline radio navigation systems 
| long line calculations and transformation techniques. Prerequisite: 

32, Phys I, Cart I or Ocea 11; or permission of instructor. 
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160 Adjustment Computations I (3) 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisites: Geod 150, Math 22, 124 (or 
equivalent experience), Stat 107 or pérmission of instructor. 


161 Adjustment Computations II (3) 
Topics in advanced adjustment theory. 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 


Applications to geodesy and 


165-66 Space Techniques for Geodesy (3-3) 
Determination of the gravitational field, station positions and fundamental 
physical constants. Basic celestial mechanics, computing techniques and 
data analysis. Modern data acquisition systems. Prerequisites: Math 33, 
124, Geod 150, 151; or equivalent experience. 


Geography and Regional Science 


Chairman: M. Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science; 1-200, Tele- 
Phone 676-6185 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationships 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 

52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of eco- 
nomic activities. 

127 Population and Settlement (3) 

Patterns of world population; fact 
growth, and migrations. 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the United 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ- 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 


ors contributing to population pressures, 


133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty and hun- 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets and taboos; 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger. 


141 Urban Settlement (3) 


Distribution of urbanization on the s 
lead to urbanization; theories which can 
of cities. 


145 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships betwee 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 
146 Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the 
the human and physical environment. 


urface of the earth; processes which 
be used to analyze the location 


n culture and environment; emphasis 


political community and 
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148 Principles of Geography (3) 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed to meet spè- 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application of geo 
| graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 
| 155 Africa (3) 
| Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. 


| | 161 Latin America (3) 
b Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 


d | in Middle and South America. 
164 Geography of China (3) 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of China. 


An overview of recent trends in geographic research. Selected topics !f'" 
clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, and envif- 
onmental perception. 


| | 208 New Perspectives in Geography (3) 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 


Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 
nature of political territories. 


243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 


Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal SP?" 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, 
havioral considerations, and impact of time. 


i | !| Geology 


Wu | Chairman: F.R. Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry; Bell 3, Telephone 676-6190 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering the principles 
of geology; emphasis on man’s effect on the environment. Laborato 
fee, $15 a semester. 


3 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


| 
| Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering the 
| principles of geology. 


4 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission 0 
instructor. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) (Campus Course) 


The relation of people and society to natural environment; populatio® 
evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspe¢™ 
Laboratory fee, $15. 
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14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips. Prerequisite: Geol 
1 or permission of instructor. 


125 Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine en- 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instructor. 


14 


— 


Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 

Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution 
of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 
1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $5. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: C. Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 404, Telephone 676-6195 


, Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
lake a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exami- 
nation, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural- 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Germ 1. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3—4 Second-year German (3—3) (Campus Course) 
Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern German 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation and 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prere- 
quisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 4: 
Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Health Care Administration 


Chairman: L. Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Binney 21, Telephone 
676-6220 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 


Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in 
the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources avail- 
able to the health care system. 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary American 


* Administered by the Department of Classics. 
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hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and On 
the functions of the department manager. 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
description and analysis of the American health and medical care sys- 
tems. Organization, characteristics, and relationships of research, tech- 
nology, manpower, public and private delivery, and financing mechanisms 
Survey of major disease problems and their impact on administration an 
planning. Medical terminology. 


203 Organization and Management of Health Care Institutions (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and 
current character of institutional providers of health care. Function, 
organizational structure, and interrelationships of various types of health 
care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. Regulation of institutional 
providers. 


205 Hospital Administrative Practices (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization 
management and interrelationships of hospital, clinical, support, and a% 
ministrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. Hospital 
personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Requirements of 

Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. Prerequisite: HCA 203. 


209 Health Resources Management (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to resource anal- 
ysis, financial management, and health economics/statistics of health care 
institutions, Estimates of health services demand and resource require. 
ments. Preparation of budgets, financial statements and reports. Financia 
analysis. Public and private health insurance. Management of medica 
facilities and material. Regulation and containment of costs. Safeguard- 
ing hospital assets. 


Hebrew * 


Chairman: J.E. Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-23, Telephone 616 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from classical 
and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension and €* 
pression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop basic 
skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly journals 
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to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per 
semester. 


History 


Chairman: R.W. Kenny, Professor of History; Stuart 419, Telephone 676-6230 


Departmental Prerequisite: Students are expected to bring to second-group courses 
an appropriate level of background preparation. Ordinarily, this is achieved by 
Successful completion of first-group courses in the same area or by presenting 
evidence of equivalent preparation. Students lacking such preparation may take 
Second-group courses only with the consent of the instructor. Students may waive one 
or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, by 
attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examinations. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: from 
1876 to present. 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th cen- 
tury to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to present. 


138 History of World Communism (3) 
The international communist movement from its beginning to the present. 


145 Imperial Russia (3) 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. 


146 Soviet Russia (3) 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive credit 
for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th-century European 
Diplomatic History. 


163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) 


Political, socioeconomic, and cultural development. Hist 163: colonial 
period. Hist 164: national period. 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development. 
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Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the modern 
era to present. 


201 History and Historians (3) 
Readings and discussion on major trends in history; selections from 
classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 
cannot receive credit for Hist 199 Proseminar: Readings for the History 
Major. 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies; K-20, Tele- 
phone 676-6280 


101 Physical Education and Sports in Human Resource Centers (3) 
(Formerly Physical Education in the Elementary School) 


Development of physical education and sports programs in schools and 
play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum. 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Therapeutic Rec- 
reation (3) 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to recreation and ad 
physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled. Concepts in pro 
planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities to special groups. 
cludes field visitation and analysis of activities. 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 


Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, prin 
methods, and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary € 
tion with consideration for special education. 


184 Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (1 to 3) 
May be repeated for credit with permission of advisor. 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theo kills. 
cepts, and models of learning related to the development of motor s 


205 Perceptual-Motor Problems: Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques 2 
(Formerly Diagnostic-Prescriptive Techniques: Perceptual-Motor Doma 
Programs of perceptual-motor development and their theoretical assump” 
tions; diagnostic and remedial techniques. 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) 


Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curricu 
struction, evaluation. 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) 


Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and handicapped 
using the Baltimore-Washington areas as the urban problem setting, 
velopment of competencies in community organization, communicatio T 
consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal relations; program 
velopment and evaluation. 
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240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; development of 
competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program design and 
evaluation, consultation, and communications. 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 
Professional competencies for delivery of services to the handicapped, 
disabled, impaired; public and private setting for service delivery; client 
assessment and counseling techniques; basic special education, medical, 
and rehabilitation terminology; etiology of handicapping conditions as 
related to recreation. 


245 Medical Aspects of Therapeutic Recreation and Adaptive Physical 
Education (3) 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
orders associated with handicapping conditions; implications for pro- 
gramming, facility development, and related aspects of therapeutic recrea- 
tion or adaptive physical education. 


250 Administration of Tourism Services (3) 
(Formerly Administration of Leisure and Tourism Services) 
Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of tourism services 
utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; emphasis on pub- 
lic relations, personnel administration and supervision, systems analysis, 
cost-benefit analysis, fiscal management, and managerial accountability. 


256 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as applied to 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapted and 
remedial concepts; research in area of general rehabilitation practice; pro- 
fessional roles as related to ancillary medical focus. 


260 Tourism Development (3) 
Theoretical and practical framework for evaluating development models 
using case studies which highlight existing organizational structures, de- 
cision-making systems, and implementation procedures. 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Workshops in physical education and leisure studies, dance, and recrea- 
tion. Emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; development of 
advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of advisor. 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) 
(Formerly Supervised Experience) 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including conference 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of 
advisor. 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 to 6) 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the student. 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeated 
once for credit with permission of the advisor. 


Italian* 


Chairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 429, Telephone 
676-6330 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
position, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory ee 
$17.50 per semester. 


3-4 Second-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Oral practice in language 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two years of high school Italian. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


Journalism 


Chairman: Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 301E, Tele- 


phone 676-6225 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) 


Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house OF. 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 


gans, 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government ager 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institution 
Case histories of successful programs. 


Law Enforcement Program 


Faculty Advisor: Earl H. Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scr 
ences, 2120 L St. N.W., Suite 255, Telephone 676-7124 


30 Introduction to Law Enforcement (3) 


Survey of law enforcement: role of police officers; legal aspects; evid 
court procedures; investigation and crime prevention. 


ence 


31 Introduction to Criminal Justice System (3) 


Survey of components of the criminal justice system; the police, PT 
cution, defense, courts and corrections. 


‘ose 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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32 Police Organization and Administration I (3) 


Introduction to police organization and administration. Discussion of 
organization, inspection, training, and the operational services of police 
departments. 


40 Introduction to Industrial Security (3) 


Survey of industrial security in the world of commerce. Discussion of the 
policies, functions, authority and limitations of industrial security person- 
nel. 


41 Physical Security (3) 
Discussion of physical security policies and procedures in the collection, 
processing, manufacturing or treatment, storage, transportation and sale 
of products. 


121 Survey of Forensic Science I (3) 


Physical evidence in criminal cases: theory, principles, procedures, and 
techniques of examination of explosives, firearms and projectiles, tools, 
toolmarks, metallurgy, tire treads, shoe prints, footwear, fingerprint, voice- 
print, polygraph, soils, plants, minerals, and plastics. 


122 Survey of Forensic Science II (3) 
Physical evidence in criminal cases continued: theory, principles, proce- 
dures, and techniques of examination of paints, pigments, wood, glass, 
questioned documents, body fluids, hairs, fibers, arson, toxicology, nar- 
cotics, medicolegal evidence, and photography. 


123 Criminal Investigation (3) 


In-depth analysis and discussion of investigative procedures in criminal 
cases: interviews and interrogation; surveillance and sources of informa- 
tion; investigation of crimes of violence and fraud emphasizing case-study 
approach. 


131 Police Organization and Administration II (3) 
Analysis of organizational structures in small, medium, and metropolitan 
size police agencies: purpose, functions, and divisions of responsibilities; 
organizational communication factors. Administrative factors peculiar to 
police agencies in relationships with local governmental authorities, agen- 
cies, and community groups. 

141 Criminal Evidence for Police (3) 


Comprehensive analysis of the various forms of criminal evidence with 
emphasis on judicial requirements for the presentation in court of criminal 
evidence in cases. 


142 Criminal Law and Procedure (3) 
Analysis of processes and procedures of investigation, indictment, adjudi- 
cation, sentencing and conviction, and correctional procedures. 

151 Criminal Law in the District of Columbia (3) 


Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws of the District of Columbia: 
judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law enforce- 
ment practices and procedures. 


152 Criminal Law in Maryland (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws of the State of Maryland: 
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judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law enforce- 
ment practices and procedures. 


153 Criminal Law in Virginia (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia: judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law 
enforcement practices and procedures. 


160 Presentation of Testimony (3) 
Witness testimony in criminal cases presented in court: rules of evidence 
(competency, materiality, relevancy); admissibility of testimony; types o 
witnesses and depths of testimony; and judicial conduct of witness pro- 
cedures. 


162 White Collar Crime (3) 
Discussion and analysis of the methods, forms, types, operations, and 
techniques of crimes of fraud, extortion, and intimidation: embezzlement, 
pilferage, securities, consumers, computers, insurance, bribes and bank 
ruptcy. 


163 Police and Community Relations (3) 
Factors in human relations as they affect policing and police management 
procedures, practices, and policies. Prejudice and discrimination and their 
effects on law enforcement agencies and officers in a changing society 


164 Evidence Photography (3) 
Theories, principles, practices and procedures involved in use of photos 
raphy in the enforcement of law, investigation of crimes, and document- 
ting scenes and information. 


165 Organized Crime (3) 
Survey and analysis of the origins, organizational structure, functions and 
actions of organized crime; governmental efforts to combat; and indica- 
tions of organized crime recognizable by uniformed police officers. 


180 Law of Arrest, Search and Seizure (3) 


Intensive discussion and analysis of the laws of arrest, search and seizure 
as they affect the private citizenry and police officers; in-depth examina- 
tion of court decisions (Miranda, etc.). Prerequisites. LEnf 142 and PS 
115. 


Management Science 


Chairman: J.F. McCarthy, Jr. Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Building G205, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 

Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing: 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through assignments 
illustrating typical problems encountered in business and governme! 
data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and computer pro 
gramming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run on 
SGBA computer with the School's computer terminals. Laboratory fee, 
$25 (applicable to off-campus locations having access to the Univers! 
and SGBA computer centers). 
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119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) 


COBOL programming for business and government data processing appli- 
cations. For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, flow 
charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer applications 
in accounting and management information systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 
118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations 
having access to the University and SGBA computer centers). 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) (Campus Course) 


Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 
information decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based in- 
formation systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


121 Information Systems Development II (3) (Campus Course) 


A further examination of the information systems development process, 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor. 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) (Campus Course) 


An independent or group-study project in information systems develop- 
ment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, 
or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private 
organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or permission of instructor. 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


Integrative approach to organization and management concepts, philoso- 
phy and theory as applied to all types of agencies and institutions. Evolu- 
tion of management thought, functions, and practices in various organ- 
izational context. Contemporary issues confronting the manager. 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: knowledge of 
algebra. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management problems. 
Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper areas for 
their application. Breakeven analysis, linear programming, probability, 
decision-making under uncertainty, queuing models, inventory models. 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of behavioral science research to administration. Learn- 
ing exercises and practical applications emphasized. Prerequisite: Mgt 
201. 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 
interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 
lems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 
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210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) (Campus Course) 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of human 
change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learnings 
in various settings, and to demonstrate competence in various media. 
This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and practice. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 207 or permission of instructor. 


212 Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 

(Campus Course) 

Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different concepts of or- 
ganizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of organizational 
change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action 
to further organizational development. The methods of action, research, 
team building, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, job restruc- 
turing, and other interventions will be related to organizational devel- 
opment processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 210; or equivalent. 


213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) (Campus Course) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual practice as 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one person or 
group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting process 
will be explored as well as role differences in internal and external con- 
sultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship will be fur- 
thered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts and lab- 
oratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 210; or equivalent. 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) 
Mathematics of probability and statistics and application to management 
science and operations research. Topics include sample spaces, probability 
models and random variables, discrete and continuous probability distri 
butions, moments and other descriptive measures, sampling theory 
practice, and point and interval estimation. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 of 
equivalent. 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) 
Applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical statistics. 
Topics include hypothesis testing, nonparametric methods, analysis 9 
variance, introduction to statistical decision theory. Prerequisite: 
225. 


227 Mathematica] Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and relat 
methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear programming, 
Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applications 0 
linear programming. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms, 
and formulations. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research technique 
including nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory al is 
queuing models and simulation. Applications of such methods as mode 


of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 227. 


229 Seminar: Management Sciences and Operations Research (3) 


Supervised in-depth study and advanced projects in applied operatio 
research. Prerequisite: Mgt 228 or permission of instructor. 
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240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 


Management oriented survey of key areas in information technology. 
Includes hardware configurations, processing procedures and new develop- 
ments; software languages, capabilities, procedures and interactive pro- 
gramming; systems technology, analysis, and design; systems concepts, 
modeling and simulation impact on the organization; EDP management 
areas, equipment upgrading; replacement and acquisition; personnel prac- 
tices; budgeting and costing procedures, security of the facility; legislative 
and social issues, Freedom of Information Act, Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974; employment patterns, professionalization, shifts 
in power and value systems. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off- 
campus locations having access to the University and SGBA computer 
centers). 


241 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
information systems. Participation in the design of information systems 
specifications. The roles of both management and systems design person- 
nel in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 
management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 
course in information technology, or permission of instructor. 


242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 


Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and software 
development. Selection of computers and related software and equipment. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) 


Advanced course; emphasis on principles, practices, and trends in the 
management of information technology. Topics include the role and con- 
trol of an information processing installation; trends, new hardware, and 
advanced technology in the computing milieu and their implications for 
information processing management; and analysis of the performance of 
the data processing activity internally and externally, according to devel- 
oped criteria. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permission of 
instructor. 


244 Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 


Principles of telecommunications; the applications of telecommunications 
for the transmission of data between computers, between humans, be- 
tween humans and computers. The use of the technology of data com- 
munications to enhance the flow of information for management purposes 
within an organization. Telecommunications terminology, hardware and 
software considerations, legal and policy issues, recent developments, and 
calculations necessary for the specification and design of telecommunica- 
tions systems. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations 
having access to the University and SGBA computer centers). 


245 Data Base Management (3) 


An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tech- 
niques for developing and implementing an effective data base system. 
Topics include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; effort 
and economic justification; evaluation criteria; standardization of data base 
systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and an analysis of 
the current state-of-the-art in data base development. Students will be- 


160 


*280-81 
-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 01 4-3 or 4-3) 
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come proficient in the use of an actual data base management system. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 119, 241. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off- 
campus locations having access to the University and SGBA computer 
centers). 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer suppor- 
ted systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion W! 
leading experts in the field and analysis of literature. Prerequisite: 
241, 242, 243; or permission of instructor. 


260 Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 


Analysis of fundamental general systems concepts and cybernetic theories 
evolving in various branches of knowledge and academic disciplines, €M- 
phasizing their transcontextual and interdisciplinary nature. Systems ap- 
proach and general systems frame of reference compared and contrastec. 
Essential characteristics of and requirements for creation and mainten- 
ance of viable systems. 


261 Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 


Organizational Cybernetics (GEMSOC) (3) 

Dynamics of organization and management from a general systems and 
cybernetics viewpoint GEMSOC potential for integrating apparently 
disparate aspects of organization and management research and theory 
Translation of GEMSOC research and theory into the world of organiza" 
tional behavior and management practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 260. 


263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) 


Investigations of existing organizational structures and ongoing manage 
ment processes from a systems and cybernetics viewpoint. Operation@ 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual comparative 
studies. Assessments of need for better tools of analysis and synthe 
Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


264 Organizational Dynamics Simulation and 


Metasystemic Modeling (3) 
Literature review and current practice analysis. Operation research and 


conventional modeling techniques, including iconic, analog, and sym "i 
Computerized organization dynamics simulation as a management too" 
Institutional structure simulation and metasystemic modeling developed 
by students. Evaluation of organization dynamics modeling and the state- 
of-the-science and art of computer simulation. Problems and prospe? á 


Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


The application of business management principles to the military aspects 


of national security; organization and administration of the federal gove : 
ment for national defense; management of national resources ( natural, 
man, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determination 3 
requirements; procurement; production; supply management; and comm! 
nications. 


ial 
* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program at the Industr’? 


College of the Armed Forces. 
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295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


Mathematics args diam ven mi ti 


Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Library 719J, Telephone 
676-6235 


No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if the 
Student’s previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher num- 
bered course. 

Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 101 
lo 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry. 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration). 
9 General Mathematics I (3) 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 
30 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig- 
onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


*31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, and infinite 
series. Prerequisite: Math 31. 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 


Curves, differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, 
Green and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


*41 Calculus for Economists I (4) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 


Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
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functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization 


of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4) 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including input- 
output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis 
for functions of several variables; optimization of functions of severa 
variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 41. 


*51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function, and sequences; differential calculus 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registra- 
tion. 


*52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; sys 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, 


rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Linear differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral 
nonlinear differential equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 2^ 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists H (3) 


Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, 
ary-value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 


bound- 
111. 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces: 
characteristic roots and vectors, Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. Systems i 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Prerequ 
site: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 Theory of Differential Equations. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis " 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. PF 
requisite: Math 33. 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction maP* 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: 
139 or equivalent. 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) c3 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digita 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equi 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear equ 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivale? 


* Social and management science students with a strong record in high school mathematics Arë = 
vised to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. 


Music 


Chairman: George Steiner, Professor of Music; S-11, Telephone 676-6245 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
sis of selected literature. 


Oceanography* 


Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, and 
Oceanography, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 


Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, ship- 
board instruments. Prerequisites: college algebra, trigonometry, and 
Engl 10. 


101 Oceanography for Science Majors I (3) 
Chemical and physical properties of the oceans; composition of seawater, 
heat budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, 
general circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, and propagation 
of light. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisites or concur- 
rent registration: Math 31, Phys 1 or 3, or permission of instructor. 


102 Oceanography for Science Majors II (3) 
Physiography and characteristics of the sea floor, ocean basins and mar- 
gins. Marine biology and ecology. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. 
Prerequisites or concurrent registration: Geol 1 or 3 or 21; BiSc 11; or 
permission of instructor. 
103-4 General Oceanography (3-3) 

(Formerly Introductory Oceanography for Nonscience Majors) 

Ocea 103: general circulation of the oceans; waves, tides, and properties 
of sea water; history and methods. Ocea 104: topography and sediments 
of the ocean floor; life in the sea; and interrelationships of the marine 
sciences. Field trips as arranged. Courses may be taken independently. 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Gravity geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 
Oceanography. Prerequisites: Math 32, Phys 1 or 3. 

107 Introduction to Meteorology (3) 


An introduction to meteorology including synoptic meteorology, weather 
forecasting, general circulation of the atmosphere, and air pollution. 


Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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110 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Physical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and propagation of 
light. Currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation an 


water masses of oceans. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Pre- 
requisites: Math 32, Ocea 101, Phys 1 or 3, or permission of instructor. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
Basic tidal theory; wind waves, seiche, storm surge, and tsunami; analy- 
ses and principles of prediction. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisites: 
Math 32, Ocea 101, or permission of instructor. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
The study of life in the sea. Biogeography, description, systematics, 
characteristics of ecology of marine animal and plant groups. Primary 
productivity and organic food cycles. Biological sampling procedures: 
Bioluminescence. Symbiotic relationships. Biodeterioration processes an 


pollution problems. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Ocea 102, BiSc 11. 
113 Marine Geophysics (3) 
n. Pre- 


Principles of marine geophysical measurements and interpretatio: 
requisites: Ocea 105, Phys 1 or 3. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including compositio 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate € 
and extraction. Prerequisites: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


n of 
ycles 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) P 
Physiography of the sea floor and processes active in ocean basins an 
margins. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisites: Ocea 10^ 
105, Geol 1 or 3 or 21, or permission of instructor. 


120 Coastal Ecology (3) 
Coastal ecosystems and how they function; the impact of man 
Impact of specific topical activities. Prerequisites: Ocea 101, 102, or 
4, or permission of instructor. 


122 The United States and the Oceans (3) 
Tracing the nation’s involvements in marine affairs; the effect upo 
mestic policy regarding alternative ocean uses. 


124 Introduction to the Law of the Sea (3) 
The changing role of the oceans in international relations: 
tivities and ocean law, evolution of the law of the sea since 1 
of major categories of ocean use. 


's activities 


n do- 


marine ac 
960, analys? 


130 Fisheries Biology and Management (3) : 
Examination of ocean and fresh water yields; emphasis on effect on por. 
ulations fished, maximum and optimum yields, and how, for whom, 
for what purpose fisheries are regulated. 


132 Environmental Influences on Marine Living Resources (3) 

The relations between living marine resources and the environ 
Climate conditions which determine oceanic conditions. The effec 
fluctuations in environmental conditions on distribution and/or abund 


ment: 
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of resource species. Prerequisites: Ocea 101, 102 or Ocea 103-4 or 
equivalent experience. 


Oral Biology 


Program Advisor: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
iences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


The courses listed below are open only to students in the program of study leading 
lo the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with a concentration in Oral 
Biology. This degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
*nces in cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research at the Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center (see page 90). 


207 Physical Diagnosis (1) 

208 Biochemistry (1) 

209 Pharmacology (1) 

210 Microbiology (2) 

211 Biostatistics and Research Methodology I (2) 
212 Biostatistics and Research Methodology II (1) 
213 Oral Pathology I (2) 

214 Oral Pathology II (2) 

215 Human Anatomy (1) 

216 Dental Materials (1) 

217 Dental Behavioral Science (1) 


Pharmacology 


Suairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross 640, Telephone 676- 
41 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) 
Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral 
organ systems; legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous sys- 
tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and hallucinogenic and psy- 
chedelic drugs. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) 
Primarily for teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multidisciplinary 
lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psychological 
effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, al- 
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rs lead- 


cohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial factors le 
ention, 


ing to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; prev 
control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


Philosophy - - 


Chairman: R.H. Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telephone 676-6266 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions 
from Plato to the present. 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. 


131 Ethics (3) 


Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, COD" 
Science, existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems. 
162 Aesthetics (3) 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticis 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. 


172 American Philosophy (3) 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 
sentatives of American thought. 


193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
The phenomenological movement, including its development into G 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. 


erman 


Physics 


Chairman: N.K. Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Tel- 
ephone 676-6275 


ASTRONOMY 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). C 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles under 


astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience majo 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


lassical 
lying 


PHYSICS 


1 Foundations of Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 and one-half hours): 
Development of conceptual principles underlying modern physical know 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagnetism, including the 
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sical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric 

and magnetic fields, optics. Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory 

mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18. 
2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Topics focusing upon present understanding of the physical universe and 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes considerations of 
length and time in relativity theory, present understanding of gravitation, 
wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, subnuclear particles. Pre- 
requisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. 


*3 Foundations of Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. 


14 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. 


Political Science 


Chairman: B. Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; C-619, 
Telephone 676-6290 


Departmental prerequisite: Two courses selected from PSc 1, 2, or 3 are pre- 
lequisite to all second-group courses in political science and service-learning polit- 
ical science. 


1 Introduction to Comparative and International Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 5 Introduction to Political Science) 
Comparative political systems; emphasis on structures and processes of 
major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies. 


2 Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) 
(Formerly PSc 6 Introduction to Political Science) 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system. 


3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly PSc 4 Introduction to Political Science) 


Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today's 
world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence 
and nature of political institutions. 


105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought I (3) 
(Formerly PSc 117) 
Foundations of Western political thought— Plato to Aquinas. 


106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought II (3) 
(Formerly PSc 118) 
Philosophical roots of modern political order and disorder—Machiavelli 
to Rousseau. 
— 
This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 
“troll in Phys 1. 


t This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 
“troll in Phys 2. 
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110 American Political Thought (3) 
(Formerly PSc 119—20) 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen 
through major representative writings. 


111 State and Urban Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 103 State Politics) 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and polici 
state and urban political systems. 


es of 


112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
(Formerly PSc 104 Urban Politics) 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on urban 
and metropolitan settings. 


114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) 
(Formerly PSc 121) 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 


115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 
(Formerly PSc 122) 
Political and civil rights. 


116 The American Presidency (3) 
(Formerly PSc 126) 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating 
public policy, and the influences of personality on performance. 


117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making) E 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics 
on policy formulation and implementation. 


118 Legislative Process (3) 
(Formerly PSc 125) 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislative power 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision-m IDB» 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branches. 


119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 145) 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government 
policies. Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislativ 
and executive branches. 


130 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 111) 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states 
of Western Europe. 


131 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 112) 

Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis O 
Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe. 


n the 
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140 International Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 171) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. 


142 International Organizations (3) 
(Formerly PSc 172) 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza- 
tions, and functional international organizations. 


144 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
(Formerly PSc 181) 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 


146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) 
(Formerly PSc 167) 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the 
formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) 
(Formerly PSc 162 Government and Politics of China) 
Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Japan 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
(Formerly PSc 193) 
Domestic and international politics of the area's major states. 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
(Formerly PSc 191) 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. 


180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
(Formerly PSc 192) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
(Formerly PSc 190) 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. 


203 Public Policy Analysis (3) 
(Formerly PSc 244) 
Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy analysis. 


204 Methods of Legislative Research (3) 
(Formerly PSc 242) 
The process of empirical research: construction of research design, data 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include content analy- 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 


212 Urban Politics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 204) 
The socioeconomic, demographic, and cultural context of urban politics; 
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informal patterns of power and influence in urban decision-making; 
formal institutions and policy-making processes; urban policies and their 
impacts. 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
(Formerly PSc 222 Judicial Policy-making and Civil Liberties) 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and civil liberties issues. 


216 American Presidency (3) 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with particu- 
lar emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-making. 


218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) 
(Formerly PSc 240) 
Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. Congress. 


219 American Political Parties and Interest Groups (3) 
(Formerly PSc 245 The American Political Process) 
Nature and functions of political parties and interest groups, with special 
emphasis on the party influences on electoral behavior and congressionà 
decision-making. 


220 Public Opinion and Voting Behavior (3) 
(Formerly PSc 248) 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion, political socialization, 
voting behavior. 


and 


222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 
(Formerly PSc 205) 
National and international policy issues which arise from the interaction 
between scientific and technological development and governmenta 
activity. 


223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
(Formerly PSc 206) 
Selected public policy issues with significant scientific or techno 
aspects. 


logical 


224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 249) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 


225 Economic Policy Analysis (3) 
(Formerly PSc 239) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 


226 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) 
(Formerly PSc 247) 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of various 
economic pressures on policy outcomes. 


230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
(Formerly PSc 211) 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. 
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231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) 
(Formerly PSc 212) 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative polit- 
ical analysis. 

234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 
(Formerly PSc 241 Legislative Theory and Behavior II) 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative 
perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems of 
West Germany, France, and Britain. 


246 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
(Formerly PSc 267) 
Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. foreign 
policy. Particular reference to the decision-making process and policy 
execution. 


249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 
(Formerly PSc 284) 
Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g, arms control and dis- 
armament, regional security problems, military assistance. 


250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
(Formerly PSc 259) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 


269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 
(Formerly PSc 288) 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to 
intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, 
significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion. 


Psychology 


Chairman: J.N. Mosél, Professor of Psychology; GG-211, Telephone 676-6320 


. Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in psychology. Six semester hours in psychology courses are prerequisite to psy- 


chology courses numbered above 100. The departmental prerequisite may be waived 
With the permission of the instructor. 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 


description of personality emphasized. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
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29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociali- 
zation process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjust 
ments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: six semester hours in psy- 
chology or three in psychology and six in a biological science. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems. 


with 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and anima 
subjects. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation and productivity. 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 


Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Departmental pre 
requisite waived. 


146 Psychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) 
Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learning and 
behavioral modification as applied to the design and operation of training 
and development systems. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national 
ism and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objectives based oe 
review of experiences, the results of psychological testing, seminar discus- 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and practice of the 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to accomplish a C4" 
reer change. 


role- 
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191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) (Campus Course) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. 
Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made 
with the sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through a 
variety of individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation of children. 
Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and per- 
formance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment inter- 
views, and performance ratings. 


Public Administration q ay e: 


Chairman: M.M. Harmon, Associate Professor of Management; Government 302, 
Telephone 676-6295 


210 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 
Introduction to graduate study in public administration. Professional- 
ism and the public service. Nature of public interest; multiplicity of or- 
ganizational objectives. Administrative responsibility and individual and 
organizational ethics. Individual goals and career planning. 


213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, inter- 
est groups, political parties, and the public in the public decisional process. 
Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) 
Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. Develop- 
ment of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types of public policies, 
e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examination of the contribu- 
tion of economic, quantitative and research techniques to the develop- 
ment, administration, and evaluation of these policies. 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 
(Formerly Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations) 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. Bureau- 
cracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Approaches to 
policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large public organizations; 
influence and control systems. Future trends. 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in the 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other personnel 
functions. 
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232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in g0V- 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personne 
systems. 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, policies, 
and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new, to manpower 
development and utilization. Analysis of impact of economic, political, 
and social factors on manpower. Students will select a specific area for 
individual investigation. 


235 Technology Change and Professional Human Resource Planning (3) 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of these 
developments in government and business; their implications for productiv- 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and industrial re- 
lations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 
public and private manpower policies. 


236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) 
Principles and current issues in public sector labor relations; collective 
bargaining and the merit concept, scope of bargaining, representation 
elections, unfair practices, grievance procedures, bilateralism and the 
management process. 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) r 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes in the adminis- 
tration of intergovernmental policies and programs in the federal system" 
Legislation, roles and responsibilities of federal, state, regional and loc? 
systems will be examined from both theoretical and practical vantage 
points to understand their effects. 


248 Financing Local Government (3) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance in local 
governments. Includes the financing of services through municipal tax 
ation and other revenue sources, debt administration, and implications 


the budgetary process. 


249 Urban Public Policy (3) / 
Examination of views of the city. Emphasis on urban systems in their 
social, political, economic, and physical aspects. Against the backgroun 
of urban politics and administration, will address such central functiona 
areas as health, education, welfare, crime, poverty, transportation an 
housing. 


250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 


Examination of state and local governmental structures and functions, - 
lic and private demands, their place within the federal system, their lim 
tions, and alternatives available to encourage more effective administratio™ 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) i 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in government? 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and bud 
their role in the management process. 


geting; 
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252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 


Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and techniques 
used by government agencies for planning, allocating, and managing scarce 
resources in the achievement of public programs. Topics discussed include 
benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, systems analysis, present value 
analysis, and government contracting. 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Normative and analytical models of the policy process; effects of de- 
cision-making and institutional arrangements on public policy formula- 
tion and implementation. 

262 Seminar: Science, Technology and Public Policy (3) 


The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


295 Research Methods (3) 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 


and presentation of findings. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology in 
public administration. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Religion 


Chairman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-102, Telephone 676-6325 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament) 
with consideration of development of religious ideas, institutions, and 
outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
gion in today's society. 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; techniques 

for maintaining social values and seeking change. 
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59 Religions of the East (3) 
(Formerly History of Religions) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context of 


primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, an 
Shinto. 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
(Formerly History of Religions) 


History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 


Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 
and physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in heal- 
ing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 


Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed à 
evaluated in a peer-group context. 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal iden- 
tity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 


Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 
or equivalent. 


219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 


Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of ad- 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and development © 
pastoral theology. 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) : 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 


Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically 1e- 
lated issues. 


225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 


Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
special problems of educational and military experience, vocational choice 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, and fe 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


227-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 


History and present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 
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235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(Campus Course) 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500— 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 


Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: G.A. Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian; Library 627, Telephone 
676-6335 

_ Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. Pre- 
requisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) (Campus 
Course) 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 4 
or 6, or permission of instructor. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during the 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 
10 or equivalent. 


161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920s. The fate of lit. 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera- 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
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eration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English. 


Sociology 


Chairman: T.F. Courtless, Jr., Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone 676-6345 
Sociology 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
numbered below 200 except for Soc 191. 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
impact of groups and institutions on social behavior. 


2 Major Social Issues (3) 
Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting American 
society. Topics change each semester. May be repeated once for credit. 
Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 


and 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medica 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 


development. 


127 Population Problems (3) : 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration: 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation 
education, and social mobility in American society; international compar! 
sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


132 Political Sociology (3) 
Analvsis of problems involved in the study of power relations in socie 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; poli 
ical participation and political mobilization. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 


Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 


ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 
tion, divorce, and family reorganization. 
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135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency; juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper- 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urban 


society. 


137 Sociology of Law (3) 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems of 
legal concepts, doctrines and institution. 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) 


Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Soc 141: 
advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 


143 Social Movements (3) 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutions. 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 
Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 


153 Poverty in America (3) 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) 
Analysis of the social-structural and personality theories and empirical 
research on sex-role socialization in contemporary society. Topics in- 
clude sexual inequality, women's changing place in the occupational 
structure, and social change and the women's movement . 


160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) 
Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and national 
perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, abortion, 
murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of death in lit- 


erature and philosophy. 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 


Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts. Emphasis on 
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theoretical systems. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 


202 Uses of Sociology (3) 


Examination of empirical research based upon theoretical perspectives 
introduced in Soc 201. An introduction to social research methods. 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social sys- 
tem. Emphasis on ccncepts of power, alienation, ideology, political sta- 
bility, conflict, and change. 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) 


Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political devel- 
opment in Third World Nations. 


228 Introduction to Urban Social Problems (3) 
Analysis of urban social theories and paradigms used in urban analysis; 
historical development of urban centers, including growth, development 
and change in society's perceptions of problems; examinations of legis- 
lative changes and policy making as they apply to urban areas. 


229 Analysis of Urban Social Problems (3) 
Examination of specific urban social problems. Effects of density on 
populations, demographic changes in population, poverty in relation tO 
urban problems, child abuse and family problems, prognosis for future 
of urban areas. 


240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 


Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitment and training; 
adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelationships of strati- 
fication, life styles, and work roles. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes and their 
relationship to the cultural environment. 


252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) 


254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) 


Systematic survey of conceptualization, design and practice of evalua- 
tion research of social experiments, and of simulation and technologic 
forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or permission of in 


structor. 


*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behav- 
ior (3) (Same as Law 475[2]) 


*261 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Criminal Of- 
fender (3) (Same as Law 476[2]) 


* Students registering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for supple- 
mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semcster hour. For description of the courses, 
the National Law Center Bulletin. 
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262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) 
Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including policing 
"styles," civil disorder, police-community relations, and competing per- 
spectives on the place of police agencies in civil society. 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) 
Selected problems in law as instrument of social policy; emphasis on 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. 


270 Educational Sociology (3) 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to society, 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


272 Social Disorganization (3) 
Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions, 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to pre- 
vent, minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions 


and events. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, 
responses to deviancy and criminal o 
community, courts, and schools. 


socialization, and deviancy. Social 
ffenders; rehabilitative programs in 


274 Human Sexuality (3) 
A synthesis of theoretical perspectives from which analysis of various 
forms of sexual behavior and problems related to sexuality will be 


undertaken. 


Spanish* Way 


Chairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 429, Telephone 


676-6330 

_ Placement Examination: A student who has 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the lan 
lake a placement examination before registration. 

tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 


fee, $17.50 per semester. 
3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 


not been granted advanced stand- 
guage begun in high school must 
Upon completion of the examina- 


(odd 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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Spanish prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 
1-2, or two years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per 
semester. 


Special Education 


Chairman: P. Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephone 676-6170 


Dh | 200 Psychosocial Development of Young Exceptional Children (3) 

| (Formerly Understanding Young Exceptional Children) 

" A course designed to illuminate the complex and interactive processes 
ull which exist in the relationship between psychosocial development and 
| | the developmental process. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 


222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) 
| Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers to assist 
children who have learning and/or behavior problems; emphasis on spe 
cific, practical strategies and applications. Open to undergraduate seniors 
and regular classroom teachers. 


230 Vocational Assessment of the Secondary Level Handicapped Stu- 
dent (6) 
Individual study of methods and materials used in vocational assess" 
ment including formal and informal tests to determine vocational 1 
terests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning style and 
havioral readiness. 


231 Selected Vocational Methods and Materials (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and progra 
for the secondary school level handicapped person in academic, 
leisure, and occupational skill areas. 


mming 
career, 


HIN 232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) A 
Placement in at least three to five different sites offering programs 1 
ie the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational programmini 
that serve the adolescent student. 


| 233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) 

Examples and practice in designing and implementing academic, 
help, career education, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and voca 
curriculum skills for the handicapped. 


self- 
tional 


234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) 

Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns E 
countered during the internship with handicapped adolescents. Mu 
be taken concurrently with SpEd 295. 
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235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Vocational/Special 


Education (3) 
Examples and programming considerations for the development and 
coordination of an adolescent job placement program. 


236 Postsecondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) 
This course will address the on-going process of career decision making 
by the handicapped person who is completing a secondary school level 
program. 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 


Teachers (3) 

Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 252. Admission by permission of 
instructor. 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Special Education (3) 
Psychosocial factors significant to the process of the special education 
school-based consultant. Admission by permission of instructor. 


252 Practicum for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must 
be taken concurrently with SpEd 250. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and the Special Education Consult- 


ant (3) 
Curriculum concepts and modification aimed at enhancing the classroom 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission of in- 


structor. 


Exceptional Children (3) 


260 Developmental Assessment of Young 
ntification and Psycho-educational 


(Formerly The Assessment Process: Ide 
Assessment of Young Exceptional Children) 
and clinical practice in formal and informal 


Lectures, demonstrations, 
ission of instructor. 


assessment procedures. Admission by perm! 


261 Practicum: Methods and Materials for Young Exceptional Child- 


ren (3) 

Clinical practice in design and impl 
and materials. Three dimensions: 

materials, classroom teaching, feedback an 
Taught at a demonstration site. Requiries 
ice. 


ementation of educational strategies 
designing and developing teaching 
d evaluation with professor. 
eight hours a week in serv- 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 
countered during the internship for the education of young exceptional 
children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply Handi- 


capped Child (3) 
Survey of the characteristics and learning 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 


patterns of children with severe 
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264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely and Multiply 
Handicapped Children (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
severe disabilities. 


266 The Development of Language in Young Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Problems in Language Development in Young Exceptiona 
Children) 

Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the applicatio 
current research on language of handicapped children. 


n of 


267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: A Survey of Roles and 


Services (3) 
(Formerly The Role of the Early Childhood Special Educator) 


Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics O 
the various settings. 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Emphasis 
on Handicapped Conditions (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (1 hour). 


269 Multi-Disciplinary Theory in Special Education (3) 
(Formerly Psychosocial Concerns of the Early Childhood Special Ed- 


ucator) 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and psy- 
chological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relationships 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to the Young Excep- 
tional Child (3) 
(Formerly Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Spec 
Needs) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
of readiness skills in special education. 


271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Severely or Mul- 
tiply Handicapped Child (3) 
Laboratory experience in which students participate as edu 
members of an interdisciplinary team. 


273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns x 
countered during special education/early childhood strategist inter? 
ship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required. 
onal 


ial 


cational 


en- 


290 Control and Management Techniques for the Young Excepti 
Child (3) 
(Formerly Control and Management Techniques in the Classroom) 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for gf 
control Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity with 
various theories of control of human behavior. Admission by 
mission of instructor. 


291 Internship in Crisis-Resource Teaching (6-9) 
Supervised field experience in the crisis-resource teacher program. 


oup 


per- 


Under 
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the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the University 
staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. 


292 Professional Internship in Education of Young Exceptional Child- 
ren (9) 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 262. 


294 Internship in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission by permission of 


instructor. 


295 Professional Internship in Vocational/Special Education (9) 

e vocational/special education of adolescent 
handicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dimensional, and 
inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming. A minimum of 
420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 234. 


Supervised internship in th 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program organiza- 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; pro- 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Theory and Practice in 
Special Education (3) 


Theoretical foundations 
childhood special educator to successfully counse 


capped children. 


and clinical techniques necessary for the early 
| parents of handi- 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) 


Rationale, operational models, techniques, and pro 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
permission of instructor. 


blems relevant to im- 
Admission by 


351 Seminar: School-based Consultants in Special Education (3) 


Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the 
school-based consultant; emphasis on concurrent field experience. Admis- 


sion by permission of instructor. 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs in the Schools (3) 


For school-based consultants in special education; focuses on in-school 
program development and recent trends in processes and procedures. Ad- 


mission by permission of instructor. 


360 Advanced Techniques in the Diagnostic-Assessment Process (3) 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of as- 
sessment programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary 
diagnostic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 

Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Speech and Drama 


Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing, Auditorium 6, Telephone 
676-6350 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, de- 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public sit- 
uations. Recording fee, $4. 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 
Practical work in translating literature into the spoken word. Interpreta- 
tion of prose, poetry, and drama. Recording fee, $4. 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contribu- 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
lectures and class discussions. Attendance at theatrical performances 
and presentations by visiting artists. 


*111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 of 
permission of instructor. 


Statistics 


Chairman: S.W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-6356 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to courses 
in Statistics numbered below 100. 


+451 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses 
regression and correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory e 


$18. 


* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group. 
t Stat 101, which is offered off campus, may be substituted. 
$Stat 51, 54, and 101 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the 


may be applied toward a degree. 


three 
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*54 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 


(Formerly Stat 53) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
regression and correlation. Laboratory fee, $18. 


*101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. Prerequisite 
to Stat 102: Stat 101. 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 
or 54, or equivalent and satisfactory performance on a placement ex- 


amination. Laboratory fee, $18. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 
differential and integral calculus. 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) (Campus Course) 
Statistical methods used in economics and business. 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) (Campus Course) 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the bio- 
medical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions: 
binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experi- 


mental design. 


Telecommunication Operations 


Faculty Advisor: D.A. Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Bacon 201, Tele- 


phone 676-6210 


240 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulations (3) 
International and domestic telecommunications institutions; the policy and 
regulatory process; spectrum management; cable telecommunications sys- 
tems; common carrier/microwave transmissions system; mobile system; 
broadcasting-AM, FM, UHF, VHF-TV; satellites; United States domestic 
satellites; mobile satellite system; international telecommunications law; en- 
vironmental impact; United States government systems; INTELSAT. 


* Stat 51, 54, and 101 are related in their subject matter, and credi 
may be applied toward a degree. 


t hours for only one of the three 


Abbreviations for courses, 101-2 

Absence, regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 

Academic status: 
Of the College of General Studies, 15 
Of the University, 8-9 

Academic work load, 31-32 

Accelerated Associate's Degree 
completion program, 

Accounting courses, 103-4 

Accounting concentration curriculum, 
B.S. in Adm. degree, 53-57 

Accreditation, 8-9, 15 

Acoustics, M.S. field, 78 

Administration, officers of, 12-13 

Administration of science and technology, 
M.S. in Adm. area of concentration, 
72-73 

Admission, 16-23 

Advanced standing and placement, 
18-20, 21—22, 49, 61-62, 63, 65 

Aerospace engineering, M.S. field, 78-79 


Alpha Sigma Lambda, 42 
Alumni association, 10 
Alumni career services, 43 
American Civilization courses, 105 
American College Testing Program, 
17-18 
Anthropology courses, 105-6 
Application: 
Fee, 17, 25 
For admission, 16-23 
For degree candidacy, 17-23 
For graduation, 38 
Applied Science courses, 125-6 
Army Help for Education and Develop- 
ment (Project AHEAD), 63 
Art courses, 106-7 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree, 49, 63 
Astronomy course, 166 
Attendance, 32, 38 
Auditing, 24, 29 


Bachelor's degree, 48, 50-61 

Balance sheet, 37 

Behavioral sciences in organization 
development, M.S. in Adm. area of 
concentration, 72-73 

Biological Sciences courses, 107 

Board of Trustees, 10-11 


c 


Bookstore, 42 

Business Administration concentration 
curriculum, B.S. in Adm. degree, 
53-57 

Business Administration courses, 107- 

Business financial management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 73 


13 
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Calendar for 1977-78, 4-5 

Campus study, 31, 48-49, 66, 67, 69, 82 

Career services office, student and 
alumni, 43 

Cartography courses, 113-15 

Changes in program of studies, 35-36, 41 

Chemistry courses, 115-16 

Chinese courses, 116 

Civil Engineering courses, 126-28 

College Entrance Examination Board 
College-Level Examination Program 
(CLEP), 19, 62 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17-18 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 7-8 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Special Department Examination, 
19, 26, 62 

Committee on scholarship, 14 

Comprehensive examination, Master's, 
66, 68, 71, 81 

Computer Science: 

Courses, 128-29 
M.S. field, 78 

Concurrent registration, 24 

Conduct, 40 

Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
24 

Continuing Education for Women 
Center, The, 43-46 


Continuous registration, 26, 37 
Correspondence courses, 19-20, 62 
Counseling, 42, 44-45 

Course numbers, explanation of, 100-1 
Course substitution, 70-71 


D 


Dean's Council, 14 
Dean's List, 39-40 
Degree candidacy, admission to, 16-23 
Degree programs, 15-16, 47-85 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
47, 49, 63 
Bachelor of General Studies, 47-48, 
50-53 
Bachelor of General Studies, 
Concentration in Law Enforcement, 
47-48, 51-53 
Bachelor of Science in Administration, 
47-48, 53-57 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 47-48, 57, 
59-60 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
47-48, 60-61 
Doctor of Science, 23, 82-83 
Education Specialist, 22, 66-67 
Master of Arts, 64 
Master of Arts in Education, 20 
64-66 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 
21, 67-68 
Criminal Justice concentration, 83 


E 


e: — m = 
Economics courses, 116-17 
ucation courses, 118-25 
ucation directors of area instruction, 
see Off-campus locations 
lectrical Engineering: 
Courses, 130-32 
E M.S. field, 78-79 
lementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
64-66 
E'nployment, student, 43 
Ngineering Administration: 
Courses, 132-33 
M.E.A. program, 81 
gineering and Applied Science 
p Courses, 125-40 
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